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I AM OBNOXIOUS TO EACH CARPING T050UC 

THAT SAYS .MY HAND A NEEDLE BETTER FITS; 

A P<)KT'8 PEN ALL SCORN I THUS SHOULD WRONO, ;.V^ - 

FOIt SUCH DESPITE THEY CAST ON FEMALE WITS K'^ 

BUT SURE THE ANTIQUE GREEKS WERE FAR MORE MILD, 
ELSE OF OUR SEX WHY FEIGNED THKY THOSE NINE, 
AND F<)E.«Y MADE CALLIOPE'S OWN CHILD?- •■•f'? 

SO MONGST THE REST THEY PLACED THE ARTS DIVINE. i 

Tbi Fws Euaumt By Anm BniibuecU Dot^m, IML ^ 
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PREFACE. 



Osgood, Mrs. Whitman, and some others here quoted, illustrate as high and 
sustained a range of poetic art, as the female genius of any age or country can 
display. Those who cherish a belief that the progress of society in this country 
is destined to develop a school of art, original and special, will perhaps find 
more decided indications of the infusion of our domestic spirit and temper into 
literature, in the poetry of our female authors, than In that of our men. It has 
been suggested by foreign critics, that our citizens are too much devoted to 
business and politics to feel interest in pursuits which adorn but do not profit, 
and which beautify existence but do not consolidate power: feminine genius 
is perhaps destined to retrieve our public character in this respect, and our 
shores may yet be far resplendent with a temple of art which, while it is a 
glory of our land, may be a monument to the honor of the sex. 

The American people have been thought deficient in that warmth and deli- 
cacy of taste, without which there can be no genuine poetic sensibility. Were 
it true, it were much to be regretted that we should be wanting in that noble 
capacity to receive pleasure from what is beautiful in nature or exquisite in 
art — in that venerating sense — that prophetic recognition — that quick, intense 
perception, which sees the divine relations of all things that delight the eye or 
kindle the imagination. One endowed with an apprehension like this, becomes 
purer and more elevated, in sentiment and aspiration, after viewing an embodi- 
ment of any such conception as that specimen of genius materialized, the Bel- 
videre Apollo, "at the aspect of which," says Winckelmann, "I forget all the 
universe: I involuntarily assume the most noble attribute of my being in order 
to be worthy of its presence." I shall not inquire into the causes of the denial 
that this fine Instinct exists among us. The earlier speculations upon the sub- 
ject, by Depaw and others, were deemed of sufficient importance to be an- 
swered by the two of our presidents who have been most distinguished in 
literature and philosophy : but they have been repeated, in substance, by De 
Tocquevllle, who had seen, or might have seen, the works of Dana, Bryant, 
Halleck, Longfellow, and Whittier; of Irving, Cooper, Kennedy, Hawthorne, 
and Willis ; of Webster, Channing, Prescott, Bancroft, and Legarc ; of Allston, 
Leslie, Leutze, Huntington, and Cole ; of Powers, Greenough, Crawford, 
Clevenger, and Brown. Such prejudices, which could not be dispelled by thf 
creations of these men, will be litde affected by anything that could be oflTered 
here : yet to an understanding guided by candor, the additional display of a 
body of literature like the present, exhibiting so pervading an aspiration after 
the beautiful — under circumstances, in many cases, so little propitious to its 
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I AM OBN'OXIOUfl TO EACH CARPIIfO TONOUS 
THAT SAT.S MY HAND A KKEDLE BETTER FITS; 
A PORT'S PKN ALL SCORN I THUS SHOULD WRONG, 
FOR SUCH DESPITK THET CAST ON FEMALE WITS...„ 
BUT SURK THR ANTIi^UE GREEKS WERE FAR MORE MILD, 
ELSE OF OUR SEX WHY FEIONED THKY THOSE NINE. 
AND POK^Y MADE CALLIOPE'S OWN CHILD?— 
SO MONOST THE REST THET PLACED THE ARTS DIVIICR. 

Tbi FovsXuaurffii By Abm BraJaUccL BottoH, 1940. 
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ANNE BRADSTREET- 



In the works of Mrs. Anne Bradjtreet, 
wife of one and daughierof another of the ear- 
ly governors of Massachusetts, we have illus- 
tn^tions of a genius suitable to grace a dis- 
tant province while the splendid creations 
of Spenser and Shakspere were delighting 
the metropolis. A comparison of the pro- 
ductions of this celebrated person with those 
of Lady Juliana Berners, Elizabeth Mclvill, 
the Countess of Pembroke, and her other pred- 
ecessors or contemporaries, will convince the 
judicious critic that she was superior to any 
poet of her sex who wrote in the English 
language before the close of the seventeenth 
century. 

She was bom in 1613, while her father, 
Thomas Dudley — who had been educated in 
the family of the Earl of Northampton, and 
had served* creditably with the army in Flan- 
ders — was steward to the Earl of Lincoln, in 
which situation he remained with a brief in- 
terruption from twelve to sixteen years, and 
in which he appears to have been succeeded 
by Mr. Simon Bradstreet, of Emanuel Col- 
lege — subsequently for a short time steward 
to the Cotmtess of Warwick — who in 1629 
married the future poetess, then about six- 
teen years of age, and in the following year 
came with the Dudley family and other non- 
conformists to New England. 

It does not appear that Mrs. Bradstreet 
had written anything, which has been print- 
ed, before her arrival in America. Here was 
completed her education, under the care of her 
husband, and his friends among the learned 
men who then presided over the society of 
Cambridge and Boston ; and by her experi- 
ence and observation in this country nearly 
all her poems seem to have been suggested. 
The first collection of them was printed at 
Boston, in 1640, under the title of "Several 
Poems, compiled with great variety of Wit 
and Learning, full of delight ; wherein espe- 
cially is contained a complcat Discourse and 
Description cf the Four Elements, Constitu- 
tions, Ages of Man, and Seasons of the Year, 
togetht^r with an exac't Epitome of the Three 
First Monarchies, viz., the Assyrian, Persian, 



and Grecian ; and the beginning of the Roman 
Commonwealth to the end of their last King ; 
with divers other Pleasant and Serious Po- 
ems : By a Gentlewoman of New England." 
In 1650 this volume was reprinted in Lon- 
don, with the additional title of " The Tenth 
Muse, lately sprung up in America ;" and in 
1678 a second American edition came from 
the press of John Foster, of Boston, " cor- 
rected by the author, and enlarged by the 
addition of several other poems found among 
her papers after her death." 

The writer of the preface to the first edi- 
tion, who was probably her brother-in-law, 
John Woodbridge, of Andover, says : " Had 
I opportimity but to borrow some of the au- 
thor's wit, 't is possible I might so trim this 
curious work with such quaint expressions 
as that the preface might bespeak thy fur- 
ther perusal ; but I fear 'twill be a shame for 
a man that can speak so little, to be seen in 
the titlepage of this woman's book, lest by 
cpmparing the one with the other the reader 
should pass his sentence that it is the gift of 
the woman not only to speak most but to 
speak best. I shall have therefore to com- 
mend that, which with any ingenious reader 
will too much commend the author, imless 
men turn more peevish than women and 
envy the inferior sex. I doubt not but the 
reader will quickly find more than I can say, 
and the \N-orst effect of his reading will be un- 
belief, which will make him question wheth- 
er it can be a woman's work, and ask, * Is 
it possible ?' If any do, take this as an an- 
swer, from him that dares avow it: It is the 
work of a woman, honored and esteemed 
where she lives, for her gracious demeanor, 
her eminent parts, her pious conversation, 
her courteous disposition, her exact dili- 
gence in her place, and discreet managing 
of her family occasions ; and more than so, 
these poems are the fruit but cf some few 
hours, curtailed from her sleep and other re- 
freshments. . . . This only I shall annex : I 
fear the displeasure of no person in publish- 
ing these poems, but the author, without 
whose knowledge and contrary to whose ex- 
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pcctation I have presumed to bring to pub- 
lic view what she resolved in such a manner 
should never see the sun." 

It is evident, from some lines upon it by- 
Mrs. Bradstreet, that Spenser*s Faery Queen 
was not unknown in Massachusetts, but the 
fashionable poet of that period was Du Bar- 
tas,* translations of whose works, in cum- 
brous quartos and folios, were read by every 
person in the country pretending to taste or 
piely , though they seem to have evinced little 
genius and still less religion. Among the 
verses prefixed to Mrs. Bradstreet's volume 
are some by Natlianiel Ward, of Ipswich, 
the witty author of The Simple Cobbler of 
Agawam, who, puzzled by a comparison of 
his heroine with the recognised model of 
the age, declares that — 

Mercury showed Apollo Bartas* book, 
Minerva this, and wished him well to look 
And tell uprightly which did which excel : 
He viewed and viewed, and vowed he could not tell. 

But Mrs. Bradstreet herself was more mod- 
est, and, in the prologue to one of her longer 
pieces, says — 

But when my wondering eyes and envious heart 
Great Bartas* sugared lines do but read o'er, 

Fool ! I do grudge the muses did not part 
*Twixt him and me their overfluent store. 

A Bartas can do what a Bartas wilt-^ 

But simple I, according to my skill. 

The ** copies of verses" which are prefixed 
to these poems are curious, not only as indi- 
cating the position of the author and her as- 
sociations, but as illustrative of the taste and 
culture of the time in the city which still 
claims to be our literary capital. Benjamin 
Woodbridge, the first graduate of Harvard 
college, exclaims — 

Now I believe Tradition, which doth call 
The muses, virtues, graces, females all ; 
Only they are not nine, eleven, nor three — 
Our authoress proves them but one unity. 

And further on, to his own sex — 

In your own arts confess yourselves outdone— 
The moon doth totally eclipse the sun : 
Not with her sable mantle muffling him, 
But her bright silver makes his gold look dim. 

* Wniifim de Palln^tc du Bartas. tho moot celebrated 
French j>oet of hi^ ajKC, waa bom in 1544. and died in 
1590. He waa the jfrirnd and companion in-arma of 
Honrl IV., and wrote a canticle upon hia victory of Yvrk 
Hia worka were nearly all. by various hands, translated 
into bielish. and one of them, " Gulielmi Sallusti Bartaa- 
■ii, Ut'lMumas." etc., pnMcd through more than thirty edi- 
tions in «ix jehn. The translation which waa probably 
best known ra this country is that of Sylveater. published 
In London, in a thick folio, in IG^ 



The learned and pious John Norton, who 
declared this ** peerless gentlewoman*' to be 
" the mirror of her age and glory of her sex," 
said in a funeral ode that could Virgil hear 
her works he would condemn his own to ihe | 
fire, and that — j 

Praise her who list, yet he shall be a debtor, 
For art ne'er feigned, nor nature formed, a bctl^^ 
Her virtues were so great, that they do raise 
A work to trouble Fame, a^itonish Praise ; 
When, as her name doth but salute the ear. 
Men think that they Perfection's abstract hea& 
Her breast was a brave palace, a broad street. 
Where all heroic, ample thoughts did meet ; 
Where Nature such a tenement had ta'en 
That other souls to hers dwelt in a lane. 
Beneath her feet pale Envy bites the chain, 
And poisoned Malice whets her sting in vain. 
Let every laurel, every myrtle bough. 
Be stripped for leaves t* adorn and load her brow : 
Victorious wreaths^ which, for they never fade, 
Wise elder Umes for kings and poets mode. 
Let not her happy memory e'er lack 
Its worth in Fame's eternal almanac, 
Which none shall retulbut straight their loss deplore 
And blame their fates they were not l)om before. 
Do not old men rejoice their dates did last, 
And infants too that theirs did make such haste, 
In such a welcome time to bring them forth 
That they might be a witness to her worth ? 

Dr. Cotton Mather in the Magnalia alludes 
to her works as a " monument to her mem- 
ory beyond the stateliest marble ;" and John 
Rogers, one of the presidents of Harvard col- 
lege, addressed to her one of the finest poems 
written in this country before the Revolution, 
in which he says : — 

Your only hand those poesies did compose ; [flow ; 

Your head, the source whence all those springs did 
Your voice, whence change's sweetest notes arose ; 

Your feet; that kept the dance alone, I trow ; 
Then veil your bonnets, poetasters, all : 
Strike lower amain, and at these humbly fall. 
And deem yourselves advanced to be her pedestal. 

Should all with lowly congees laurels bring, 

Waste Flora's magazine to find a wreath. 
Or Pineus' banks, 'twere too mean offering. 
Your muse a fairer garland doth bequeath 
To guard your fairer front ; here 'tis your name 
Shall stand immarbled : this — vour little frame— ^ 
Shall great Colossus be to your eternal fame. 

These praises run into hyperbole, and prove, 
perhaps, that their authors were more gal- 
lant than critical ; but we perceive from Mrs. 
Bradstreei's poems that they are not desti- 
tute of imagination, and that she was thor- 
oughly instructed in the best learning of her 
age ; and from the general and profound re- 
gret manifested on the occasion of her death, 
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W« m«}' believe the was persooaJly deserv- 
^of udimubI respect. 

Her huslinnd was frequeniiy absent from 

bis home, upon official duties, and serersi 

which she addressed to him in these 

irloda have the fervor and simplieity of the 
eiocerest passion. In ODeofifaemehesaj'B: 
■ J^Jftitt two were one, then minlj we ; 
* ■'^If ever man were loved by wife, then thee ; 
If eTcr wiie were happy ia ■ man, 
Cteiliaro with me, ;e nooieQ, if yc can. 

Ill another, apostrophizing the aun : 
Ph(Ebu«.nuke hute — the diiy 'a loo long — begone I 
l^c nlent night'* the fiUcal time for moan. 
But lOay, thia once — unto my auit give e*i — 
And IcU my giieb in either hemiiiphere : 
tr in Ihv swiA career thou canst make itay, 
I crave iJus boon, this emnd, by the way ; 
Cammend mc lo the man. more loved than life : 
Show him the aorrowa of bU widowed wife ; 
And if he love, how can he there abide ! 
My interest '■ more thui bU the world braiile. . . . 
Tell him the counllew steps that ibou doet trace 
That once a da; th; apouie ihou tnayit embnce, 
And when thou canal not meet by laving mouth. 
Thy tayi afar loliite her from the louth ; 
But for one month, I aec no day, poor aonl ! 
Like thoHe Iki rituate benealh the pole, 
Which day by da; long wait fur thy ariae — 

how they joy when thou dost light (he aides ! 
Tell hini 1 woold aay more, but con not well ; 
Opprcaaed mindi abruptest tales do IclL 
Now part with double speed, mark what t aay, 
By all our loves conjure him not to stay ! 

In the prospect of death : 
How aoon, my dear, death may my stepa attend. 
How soon 't may be thy lot to lose thy friend, 
We both are ignorant; yel love bids ms 
Theae farewell lines to recommend to thee. 
That when that knot's untied that maile us One, 

1 may acem thine, who in effect am none. 
And if I aee not half my daya that's due. 
What Nature would, God grant to youra and jon ; 
The many faults that well you know I have. 
Let be interred in my oblivious grave ; 
If any worth or virtue ia in me, 
Let that Uve freahly in my memory ; 
And when Ihou ti;er«t no (trict as I no hanna, 
Yet love thy dead, who long lay in thine arou ; 
And when Ihy loss shall be re{Mid, with guina. 
Look lo my htlle bebcs, my dear remains. 



And if thou loveiit thyself or lovest me. 
These oh protect Irum stepdamo's injury ! 
And if chance to thine eyes doth bring this verae, 
With some aad sighs honor my atwent hearse. 
And kiaa this paper, Ibr thy love's dear sake. 
Who with salt tears this last tiu-twell doth take. 

Some of her elegies are marked by similar 
beauties — as t bis, upon a grandchild who 
died in ICSo:— 
Farewell, dear rJiild, my heart's too much content. 

Farewell, sweet babe, the pleasure of mine eye. 
Farewell, &ir flower, that for a space was lent. 

Then la'en away into clemity. 
Blest babe, why ihould I once bewail thy &te. 
Or aigh, the daya so aoon were terminate, 
Sith Ihou art settled b an everlasting atale 1 
By nature, trees do rol when Ihcy are grown. 

And plums and apples thoroughly ripe do bll, 
And com and grass are in their season mown. 

And time biingit down what ia both strong and tail. 
Bui pbinta new set, to be eradicate. 
And buds new blown, lo have so short a date. 
Is by His hand alone, that nature guides, and ble. 

And Eome verges upon Ihc death of a daugh- 
ler-in-lnw, in lt!69, from vrhich the follow- 
ing is an extract :— 
And live I slill, to aee relations gotie. 
And yet survive, lo sound this wailing tone 1 
.\h, wo is me, to write thy funeral aong 
Who might in reason yet hove Uved so long I 
I asw the branches lopped, the tree now &I1; 
I atood BO nigh, it crushed me down withal ; 
My bruised heart lies sobbing at the root, 
That thou, dear son, hast lost both tree and fruit; 
Thou, then on aeas, sailing on foreign coaat, 
Wast ignorant what riches Ihou hadat lost, 
But ob, loo aoon thooe heavy tjdinga fly. 
To atrika thee with amazing misery T 

Mrs. Bradsircet died on the 16[h of Septem- 
ber, 1672, in the slxlieth year of her age. 
Her husband afterward married a siitei of 
Sir George Dunning, and lived to be called 
the Nestor of New Englttnd, dying at Salem 
in 1697, when he was nearly a century old. 
Many of Mrs. Bradstreei's descendants 
have been conspicuous for their abilities. 
Among them is the noble poet Dana, who 
traces his lineage through one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. 



FHOU THE PROLOatTK TO THE FOUR 



I AH obnoTioua lo rscii carping tongue 
That says my hand a needle better fits; 

A poel'a pen all srom I sliould thiu wrong, 
For toeh despite they caat on iemale wits ; 



But sure, die antique Greoba were far more mild ; 

Else or our aei why leigni-d they those Nine, 
And Poesy made Calliopi^'s own child ! 

80, 'mungsl the rest, ibey placed the aita divine. 
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so 
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But this weak knot they will full BOon untie — 
The Greeks did naught but play the fool and lie. 

Lot Greeks be Greeks, and women what they are ; 

Men have precedeney, and still excel ; 
It is but vain unjustly to wage war, 

Men can do best, and women know it well ; 
Pre-eminence in each and all is yours, 
Yet grant some small acknowledgment of ours. 

And oh, ye hip^h-flown quills that soar the skies, 
And ever with your prey still catch your praise, 

If e'er you deign these lowly lines your eyes, 
Give thyme or parsley wreath: I tisk no bays; 

This mean and unrefined ore of mine 

Will make your glistering gold but more to shine. 



EXTRACT FROM CONTEMPLATIONS. 



Undeb the cooling shadow of a stately elm, 

Close sat I by a goodly river's side. 
Where gliding streams the rocks did overwhelm ; 

A lonely place, with pleasures dignified. 
I, once that loved the shady woods so well, 
Now thought the rivers did the trees excel, [dwell. 
And if the sun would ever shine, there would I 

While on tlic stealing stream I fixed mine eye, 
Which to the lon^cd-for ocean held its course, 

I marked nor crooks nor rubs that tliere did lie, 
Could hinder auTht, but still augment its force. 

** O happy flood," quoth I, " that holdst thy race 

Till thou arrive at thy belovud place, 

Nor is it rocks or shoals tliat can obstruct thy pace. 

"Nor is*t enough that thou alone may'st slide, 
But hundred brooks hi thy clear waves do meet : 

80 hand in hand along with thee they glide 
To Thetis* house, where all embrace and greet 

Thou emblem true of what I count the best — 

O could I leave my rivulet* to rest ! 

80 may we press to that vast mansion ever blest 

•« Ye fish which in this liquid region *bide. 

That for each season have your habitation^ 
Now salt, now fresh, when you think best to glide, 

To unknown coasts to give a visitation, 
In lakes and ponds you leave your numerous fry : 
80 Nature taught, and yet you know not why — 
You wat*ry folk that know not your felicity !*' 

Look how the wantons frisk to tistc the air, 

Then to the colder lx)ttom straight they dive, 
Eflsoon to Neptune's glassy hall repair 
To see what trade the groat ones there do drive, 
Who forairo o'er the spacious sea-ji^ecn field. 
And take their trembling prey before it yield, 
Who3o armor is their scales, their spreading fins 
their shield. 

While musing thus with contemplation fed, 
And thousand fanrios buzzing in my brain. 

The sweet tongued Philomel perched o*er my head, 
And chanted forth a most melodious strain. 



Which rapt me so with wonder and delight, 
I judged my hearing better than my sight. 
And wished me wings with her a while to take 
my flight 

" O merry bird," said I, " that fears no snaiee; 

That neither toils nor hoards up in thy bam ; 
Feels, no sad thoughts, nor 'cruciating cares 

To gain more good, or shun what might thco harm : 
Thy clothes ne'er wear, thy meat is cvenwhore, 
Thy bed a bough, thy drink the water clear, [tear. 
Reminds not what b past, nor whaf s to come dost 

« The dawning mom i^ith songs thou dost prevent* 

Sets hundred notes unto thy feathered crew ; 
So each one tunes his pretty instrument. 
And warbling out the old, lx»gins anew, 
And thus they pass their youth in summer season. 
Then follow thee mto a better regi(m, 
Where winter's never felt by that sweet airy legion." 

Man's at the best a creature frail and vain. 

In knowledge ignorant, in strength but weak ; 
Subject to sorrows, losses, sickness, pain. 

Each storm his state, his mind, his botly break : 
From some of these he never finds cessation. 
But day or night, within, without, vexation, 
Troubles from foes, from friends, from dearest, 
ncar'st relations. 

And yet this sinful creature, frail and vain. 

This lump of wretchednt?ss, of sin and sorrow, 
Tliis weather-beaten vessel racked with pain, 
Joys not in hope of an eternal morrow ; 
Nor all his losses, crosses, and vexulion, 
In weight in frequency, and long duration, 
Can make lum deeply groan for that divine trans- 
lation. 

The mariner that on smooth waves doth gliile. 
Sings merrily, and steers his bark with ease. 
As if he had command of wind and tide, 

And were l)ecome great master of the seas ; 
But suddenly a storm spoils all the sport. 
And makes him long for a more quiet ]M)rt 
Which 'gainst all adverse wmJs may serve for fort 

So he that saileth in this world of pleasure. 

Feeding on sweets, that never bit of the sour. 
That's full of friends, of honor, and of treasure — 
Fond fool ! he takes this earth e'en for heaven's 
bower. 
But sad affliction comes, and makes him see 
Here's neither honor, wealth, nor safetv : 
Only above is found all with security. 

O Time, the fatal wrack of mortal things, 
That draws Oblivion's curtains over kinc;s — 
Theirsumptuousmonumonts men know them not, 
Their names without a record are forgot, [du^<t — 
Their parts, their ports, their pomp*?, all laid i' the 
Nor wit nor gold, nor buildings. 'scaiie '''•"if'"' ru«t; 
But he whose name is graved in the white stone, 
Shall last and shine when all of tlicjc are gone ! 



* That Is. antic jpnte. 
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MERCY WARREN. 



This woman, once so well known as a 
poet, and whose historical writings are still 
consulted as among the most valuable au- 
thorities relating to our revolutionary age, 
was a sister of the celebrated James Otis and 
the wife of James Warren, for many years 
honorably conspicuous in public affairs. She 
was born in Barnstable, of a family which 
had been nearly a century in the Plymouth 
colony, on the 25th of September, 1728. Her 
youth was passed in retirement, but in hab- 
its and duties suitable for the eldest daugh- 
ter of a gentleman of the first rank in the co- 
lonial society. Her education was directed 
first by the minister of the parish, and after- 
ward by her brother James, who graduated 
at Harvard in 1743, and was a thoroughly 
accomplished scholar. When about twenty- 
six years of age she was married to Mr. War- 
ren, then a merchant at Plymouth, and it was 
while residing with him and her children, 
in after years, near that town, at a place to 
which she gave the name of Clifford, that 
she wrote the greater part of her dramatic 
and miscellaneous poems. 

The popular excitement which preceded 
the separation from England, and the rela- 
tions sustained by her brother and her hus- 
band to the great parties by which the coun- 
try was divided, had a quick and powerful 
influence upon her ardent and sympathetic 
spirit, and perhaps nothing would give us a 
more just impression of tlie feelings of the 
time than her eloquent and terse correspon- 
dence with the Adamses, with Jefferson, 
Dickinson, Gerry, Knox, and other leading 
characters, upon the aspects and prospects 
of affairs. Her intercourse with the remark- 
able women who seconded so earnestly the 
movements of the fathers of the republic, 
was more intimate, and probably would ad- 
mit us yet further into the secrets and pas- 
sions of the youthful heart of the nation. 
Her intelligence and patriotism are recog- 
nised by Mrs. Adams, who, in a letter to 
her written in 1773, remarks : " You arc so 
sincere a lover of your country, and so hearty 
a moornerin all her misfortunes, that it will 



greatly aggravate your anxiety to hear how 
much she is now oppressed and insulted. 
To you, who have so thoroughly looked 
through the deeds of men, and developed the 
dark designs of a * Rapatio' soul, no action, 
however base or sordid, no measure, how- 
ever cruel and villanous, will be a matter 
of surprise." By " Rapatio" is meant Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson, who is thus designated in 
The Group, a satirical drama, in two aiCs, 
which ]Mrs. Warren had published, and to 
which much influence is ascribed in contem- 
porary letters. In the first scene of the sec- 
ond act, in describing the royal governor, 
she says: 

But mark the traitor ! his high crime glossed o'er 

Conceals the tender feelings of the man. 

The social ties that bind the human heart : 

He strikes a bargain with his country's foes. 

And joins to wrap America in flames. 

Yet, with feigned pity and satanic grin, 

As if more deep to fix the keen insult, 

Or make his life a farce still more complete, 

He sends a groan across the broad Atlantic, 

And with a phiz of crocodilean stamp, 

Can weep and writhe, still hoping to deceive. 

He cries, The gathering clouds han|^ thick about her, 

But laughs within — then sobs, Alas, my country ! 

And in another place, alluding to the de- 
struction of the tea in Boston harbor : 

India's poisonous weed. 
Long since a sacrifice to Thetis, made 
A rich regiUe. Now all the watery dames 
May snuff souchong, and sip, in flowing l)owls, 
The higher-flavored choice hysonian stream, 
And leave tlieir nectar to old Homer's gods. 

There is certainly very little poetry in these 
extracts, or in the piece from which they are 
taken ; but as reflexions of the common feel- 
ing her satires received the best applause of 
the day. 

Mrs. Warren's residence was changed du- 
ring the Revolution to Milton, Watertown, 
and otlicr places ; Washington, Lee, Gates, 
and D'Estaing, were among her occasional 
guests ; and many of the leading statesmen 
of New England by her fireside formed plans 
of the execution of which she subsequently 
became the historian. Her tragedies were 
written for amusement, in the solitary hours 
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MERCY WARREN. 



in which her friends were abroad, and they 

are as deeply imbued with the general spirit 

as if their characters were acting in the daily 

experience of the country. They have little 

dramatic or poetic merit, but many passages 

are smoothly and some vigorously written — 

as the following, from The Sack of Rome : 

Buspicioir. 

I think some latent mischief lies concealed 
Beneath the vizard of a fair pretence ; 
My heart ill brooked the errand of the day, 
Yet I obeyed — though a strange horror seized 
My gloomy mind, and shook my frame 
As if the moment murdered all my joys. 

RSXORHE. 

The bird of death that nightly pecks the roo^ 
0%Bhriek8 beside the caverns of the dead ; 
Or paler spectres that infest the tombs 
Of guilt and darkness, horror or despair, 
Are far more welcome to a wretch like me 
Than yon bright rays that deck the opening mom. 

70RTC3rE. 

The wheel of fortune, rapid in its flight. 
Lags not for man, when on its swift routine ; 
Nor does the goddess ponder unresolved : 
She wails at once and on her lofly car 
Lifts up her puppet — ^mounts him to the skies. 
Or from the pinnacle hurls headlong down 
The steep abyss of disappointed hope. 

▲ RDELIJL. 

She was, for innocence and truth, 
For elegance, true dignity, and grace. 
The fairest sample of that ancient worth 
Th' illustrious matrons boasted to the world 
"When Rome was &med for every glorious deed. 

DKCLIiri OF PUBLIC VIRTUS. 

That dignity the gods themselves inspired. 
When Rome, inflamed with patriotic zeal. 
Long taught the world to tremble and admire. 
Lies faint and languid in the wane of &me, 
And must expire in Luxury's lewd lap 
If not supported by some vigorous arm. 

Or these, from The Ladies of Castile: 

CIVIL WJLR. 

'Mongst all the ills that hover o'er mankind, 
Unfeigned, or fabled in the poet's page, 
The blackest scrawl the sister furies hold. 
For red-eyed Wrath or Malice to fill up, 
Is incomplete to sum up human wo, 
Till Civil Discord, still a darker fiend. 
Stalks forth unmasked from his infernal den, 
With mad Alccto's torch in his right hand. 

THE COURASl 07 VIRTUE. 

A soul, inspired by freedom's genial warmth. 
Expands, grows firm, and by resistance, strong ; 
The most successful prince that offers Itfe, 
And bids me live upon ignoble terms. 
Shall learn from me that virtue seldom fears. 
Death kindly opes a thousand friendly gates, 
And Freedom waits to guard her votaries through. 



Appended to her tragedies are several 
miscellaneous poems, generally in a flowing 
verse, but frequently marked by bad taste, 
and rarely evincing any real poetical power 
or feeling. The following lines are from the 
beginning of an epistle to a young gentleman 
educated in Europe : — 

SUFKRSTITIoir. 

When ancient Britons piped the rustic lays, 
And tuned to Woden notes of vocal praise, 
The dismal dirges caught the listening throng. 
And ruder gestiues joined the antique song. 
Then the gray druid's grave, majestic air. 
The frantic priestess, with dishevelled hair 
And flaming torch, spoke Superstition's reign ; 
While elfin damsels dancing o'er the plain, 
Allured the vulgar by the mystic scene, 
To keep long vigils on the sacred green. 

In A Political Revery, written before the 
commencement of the war, she gives a view 
of the future glory of America, and the pun- 
ishment of her oppressors. After a sketch 
of the first history of the country, she says ; 

Here a bright form, with soft majestic grace, 
Beckoned me on through vast unmeasured space ; 
Beside the margin of the vast profound, 
Wild echoes played and cataracts did bound ; 
Beyond the heights of nature's wide expanse. 
Where moved superb the planetary dance, 
Light burst on light, and sims o'er suns displayed 
The system perfect Nature's God had laid. 

And here the fate of nations is revealed to 
her. In The Squabble of the Sea-Nymphs 
is celebrated the destruction of tea in 1774. 
The following are the concluding lines : 

The virtuous daughters of the neighb'ring mead 
In graceful smiles approved the glorious deed 
(And though the syrens left their coral beds, 
Just o'er the surface lifted up their heads. 
And sung soft psans to the brave and fair, 
Till almost caught in the delusive snare 
To sink securely in a golden dream. 
And taste the sweet, inebriating stream) ; 
They saw delighted from the inland rocks, 
0*er the broad deep poured out Pandora's box ; 
They joined, and fair Salacia's triumph sung — 
Wild echo o'er the bounding ocean rung ; 
The sea-nymphs heard, and all the sportive train 
In shaggy tresses danced around the main. 
From southern lakes down to the northern rills. 
And spread confusion round N hills. 

The lines to the Hon. John Winthrop, who, 
on the determination in 1774 to suspend all 
trade with England except for the real " ne- 
cessaries of life," requested a list of articles 
the ladies might comprise under that head, 
are in the author's happiest vein of satire : — 
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TBIITGS 1CBCS«8ART TO THS LIFE 07 A WOXAH^. 

An inventory clear 
Of tm she needs, Lamira offers here ; 
Nor does she fear a rigid Cato*s frown, 
When she lays by the rich embroidered gown. 
And modestly compounds for just enough^ 
Perha(» some dozens of mere flighty stu^f: 
With lawns and lustrings, blond, and mecklin laces, 
Fringes and jewels, &ns and tweezer-caaes ; 
Gay cloaks and hats, of every shape and size, 
8car&, cardinals, and ribands, of all dyes ; 
With ruffles stamped, and aprons of tambour, 
"nppets and handkerchiefs at least threescore ; 
With finest muslins that fsdr India boasts, 
And the choice herbage from Chinesan coasta. 
Add feathers, furs, rich satins, and ducapes, 
And head-dresses in pjrramidial shapes ; 
Sideboards of plate, and porcelain profuse, 
With fifty dittoes that the ladies use ; 
If my poor, treachVous memory has missed, 

Ingenious T 1 shall complete the list 

So weak Lamira, and her wants so few, 
Who can refuse 1 — they 're but the sex's due. 
Yet Clara quits the more dressed negligee, 
And substitutes the careless Polanee, 
Until some fair one from Britannia's court 
Some jaunty dress or newer taste import ; 
This sweet temptation could not be withstood, 
Though for the purchase's paid her Cither's blood ; 
Though earthquakes rattle, or volcanoes roar. 
Indulge this trifle — and she asks no more : 
Can the stem patriot Clara's suit deny 1 
'Tis Beauty asks, and Reason must comply. 

John Adams was perhaps a better orator 
than critic. He writes to Mrs. Warren, up- 
on the publication of her poems : ** However 
foolishly some European writers may have 
sported with American reputation for genius, 
literature, and science, I know not where 
they will find a female poet of their own to 
prefer to the ingenious author of these com- 
positions." 

In the dedication of her poems to Wash- 
ington, she says: *' Feeling much for the 
distresses of America in the dark days of her 
affliction, a faithful record has been kept of 
the most material transactions, through a 
period that has engaged the attention both 
of the philosopher and the politician ; and, 
if life is spared, a just trait of the most dis- 
tinguished characters, either for valor, vir- 
tue, or patriotism, for perfidy, intrigue, in- 



consistency, or ingratitude, shall be faithful- 
ly transmitted to posterity." The work thus 
announced was published in three octavo vol- 
umes in 1805, under the title of " The His- 
tory of the Rise, Progress, and Termination 
of the American Revolution, interspersed 
with Biographical, Political, and Moral Ob- 
servations." It will always be consulted as 
one of the most interesting original authori- 
ties upon the revolution. It is written with 
care, and in a spirit of independence which 
is illustrated by her notice of the character 
of her friend Mr. Adams, which was so un- 
favorable as to cause a temporary interrup- 
tion of the relations between the two fami- 
lies ; but Mrs. Adams in this case, as in that 
of her husband's quarrel with Mr. Jefferson, 
finally brought about a reconciliation, which 
was sealed with a ring which she sent to the 
historian, containing her own and her hus- 
band's hair. 

Mrs. Warren continued to the close of her 
life to feel a lively interest in affairs, and she 
was intelligent and honest enough to be al- 
ways a partisan. Though sometimes wrong, 
as she clearly was in her active opposition 
to the federal constitution, it was delightful 
to see even in a woman a contempt for that 
neutrality in regard to public measures which 
under a democratic government is invariably 
the sign of a feeble understanding or of time- 
serving wickedness. The duke de Roche- 
foucault, in his entertaining Travels in the 
United States, speaks of her extensive and 
varied reading, and declares that at seventy 
she had "lost neither the activity of her 
mind nor the graces of her person." In her 
old age she was blind, but she bore* the mis- 
fortime with cheerfulness, and continued her 
intercourse with society. She died in her 
eighty-seventh year, on the 19th of October, 
1814. 

There is a portrait of Mrs. Warren, by 
Copley, in the possession of her family, and 
an excellent life of her is contained in Mrs. 
Ellet's recently published " Women of the 
Revolution." 
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The most polite and elegant society in this 
country before the Revolution was probably 
that of Philadelphia, with its connexions in 
the southeastern part of the colony, and in 
Delaware and New Jersey. There were " sol- 
id men" in Boston, there was much real re- 
spectability in New York, and good families 
were scattered through New England and 
along the Old Dominion and the Carolinas : 
but in Philadelphia the distinction of classes 
was more marked, and the coteries of fash- 
ion larger and more exclusive, than else- 
where in America. Of the first rank here 
were the Graimes, of Graime Park, who by 
blood, fortune, abilities, and character, were 
alike entitled to consideration among the pro- 
vincial gentry. Dr. Thomas Graime was a 
native of Scotland. He was a physician of 
large acquirements, and the respectability of 
his origin, his popular manners, and success 
in the practice of his profession, made him 
an eligible match for the daughter of Sir 
William Keith; and his alliance with the 
governor led to his appointment to the col- 
lectorship of the customs, which he held for 
many years. 

Elizabeth Grjeme, the youngest of the 
four children of Thomas Graeme and Anne 
Keith, was bom in Philadelphia in 1739. 
At an early age she evinced imcommon abil- 
ities, and the chief care of her mother was 
to educate her mind and heart so that she 
should illustrate by her intelligence and vir- 
tue the highest grade of female character. 
Much of her youth was passed at Graeme 
Park, a beautiful country residence, twenty 
miles from the city, where she was frequent- 
ly visited by her friends, and where her nat- 
urally feeble constitution was so improved, 
that when she appeared ip society, at six- 
teen, the charms of her person were scarcely 
less distinguished than the wit and learning 
which made her a particular star in the me- 
tropolitan society. In her seventeenth year 
she was addressed by a young gentleman of 
the city, and engaged to be married to him 
upon his return from London, whither he 
soon after proceeded to complete his educa- 



tion in the law. This contract for some rea- 
son was never fulfilled. To divert her atten- 
tion from the disappointment, Miss Grajme 
undertook the translation of Fenelon's Te- 
lemachus into English heroic verse ; and she 
completed the work, in three years. In 
an introduction, written in 17G9, she ob- 
serves that ** she is sensible the translation 
has little merit,*' but that " it is sufficient 
for her that it amused her in a period that 
would have been pensive and solitary with- 
out a pursuit." 

It appears, however, that her health rap- 
idly declined ; and it was determined by her 
father,* after conferences upon the subject 
with other physicians, that she should seek 
its restoration by a sea-voyage and a tempo- 
rary residence in England. She sailed for 
London imder the care of the Rev. Dr. Rich- 
ard Peters, a gentleman of polished manners 
and elevated character, whose connexions 
enabled him to secure her introduction to the 
most eminent persons and to the first circles 
in the kingdom. She was particularly no- 
ticed by George III. ; she became acquainted 
with Laurence Sterne and other celebrated 
wits and men of letters ; and she formed an 
intimacy with the well-known Dr. Fother- 
gill, which was maintained by correspon- 
dence until his death. She remained in 
England a year, during which period she 
kept a journal, in which she described, with 
happy vivacity, manners and persons, and the 
contrasts between English and colonial so- 
ciety. 

After her return to Philadelphia she occu- 
pied the place of her mother in her father's 
family. Every Saturday evening for several 
years was set apart for the reception of com- 
pany, and on these occasions her pleasing 
manners and brilliant conversation were 
causes of never-ending admiration to the in- 

* It is rflatnd thnt her motlior n9«entoti to Miss (irrrmo'« 
departure for another n*n«on. This vencrHbU* and exoel- 
lent woman was auticipHtin:;. from frome disonsMf, a quick 
diiisohition, and she de-ir<"<l ihi^ roiuovjd of h<;r daughter, 
to whom the wi\« tnndfrly attacliod, lost hor presence 
ehould distract hf*r atti-ution from heaven, and wean her 
heart too much from the love of (Jod in the hour of death. 
Archhtfihop Lighti'uot wuhed for similar reauoua to dio 
from homo. 
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telligent society of the city and to the stran- 
gers whose positions or abilities secured for 
them a presentation at Dr. Gramme's house. 
At one of these parties she became acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Hugh Henry Ferguson, a young 
gentleman who had recently arrived in the 
country from Scotland ; and though he was 
ten years younger, her personal attractions 
and the congeniality of their tastes soon led 
to their marriage. Her father died in a few 
weeks after, and they retired to Graeme Park ; 
but the approach of the Revolution, and the 
adhesion of Mr. Ferguson to the British par- 
ty, in 1775, induced a speedy and perpetual 
separation. 

Mrs. Ferguson's position made her an ob- 
ject of respectful consideration to individuals 
of both parties during the war. Her domes- 
tic relations were principally with the ene- 
my, but she was by birth a Pennsylvanian, 
and her old friends, some of whom were 
leading patriots, treated her with kindness. 
She appears in the public history of the time 
as the bearer of an extraordinary letter from 
the celebrated Dr. Duche to General Wash- 
ington, and as the agent by whom Govcnior 
Johnstone made those overtures to General 
Joseph Reed which were answered by the 
famous declaration — "My influence is but 
small, but were it as great as Governor John- 
stone would insinuate, the king of Great Brit- 
ain has nothing in his gift that would tempt 



me. 
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The remainder of Mrs. Ferguson's life was 
passed chiefly at Graeme Park, in the pur- 
suits of literature, in domestic avocations, 
and in ofiices of friendship. Her income was 
greatly reduced, but her charities were never 
interrupted, nor was she ever known to mur- 
mur at ihe changed and comparatively deso- 
late condition of her later years. She cher- 
ished an unhesitating faith in the Christian 
religion, and was familiar with the masters 
of divinity. It is related that she transcribed 
the whole Bible, to impress its contents more 
deeply in her memory. 

More than twenty years after the comple- 

• Pparks> Wn;.}jinjrton, r. W. 476 ; Willinra B. Rced'i 
Life of IVfuideut Reed, 1, 3til ; American Remembrancer. 
tL, 2J8, dtc. 



tion of her translation of Telemachus, she 
rewrote the four volumes, adding occasional 
notes and observations. In some memoranda 
dated at Gnerae Park, May 20, 17S8, she 
says of the copy which received her last cor- 
rections: "This is meant for a particular 
friend, but if I live I intend to give a more 
correct version, and perhaps, if I meet with 
encouragement, shall have it printed. I am 
now quite undetermined as to all my plans 
in life. I have little reason to think I am 
to remain here long ; but at present I am at 
this place with only my old and faithful friend 
Eliza Stedman." She lived until the 23d of 
February, 1801, but it does not appear that 
she ever again revised the work, and it has 
not yet been printed. 

She endeavored to make the translation as 
literal as the poetical form and the genius of 
our language would permit ; it is, however, 
somewhat diffuse, the twenty-four books ma- 
king twenty-nine thousand and six hundred 
lines. I have read Mrs. Ferguson's manu- 
script (which has been deposited by her heirs 
in the library of the Philadelphia Library 
Company), and have compared parts of it 
with the original and with other translations. 
She had command of a fine poetical diction, 
and all the learning necessary for the just 
apprehension and successful illustration of 
her auihur : and it appears to me that Fene- 
lon has not been presented in a more correct 
or pleatjing English dress. 

Some of the minor poems, and a consider- 
able number of the letters and other composi- 
tions of Mrs. Ferguson, have been published, 
and they all evince a delicate and vigorous 
understanding, and an honorable character. 
A talent for versification was at that pe- 
riod not uncommon among the educated wo- 
men of the comitry, but it was principally 
exercised in the expression of private feeling 
or for the amusement of particular circles. 
Some verses by Mrs. Stockton, welcoming 
Washington to New Jersey, have been pre- 
served by Marshall, and in the monthly mag^ 
azines of Philadelphia, New York, and Bos- 
ton, appeared many anonymous poems, evi- 
dently by female authors, Avhich were emi- 
nently creditable to their literary abilities. 
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PREriXSD TO THE AUTHOR'S TRANSLATION 07 THK 
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Grate Wisdox, guardian of the modest youth, 
Thou soul of knowledge and thou source oif truth. 
Inspire my muse, and animate her lays, 
That she harmonious may chant thy praise. 

O could a spark of that celestial fire. 
Which did thy favored F6n61on inspire. 
Light on the periods of my fettered theme. 
And dart one radiant, one illumined heam. 
Then struggling Passion might its portrait view. 
And learn from thence its tumults to subdue. 

This was the pious prelate's great design : 
As rays converged to one bright point combine. 
So do the fable and the tale unite 
The path of Truth by Fancy's torch to light ; 
Each to one noble, generous aim aspires, 
And the rich galaxy at once conspires 
To catch the fluttering mind and fix the sense. 
The end can justify the fine pretence. 
For youthful spirits abstract reasonings shun. 
And from grave precept void of life they run. 
Though heathen gods are introduced to sigat, 
'T is one Great Being radiates every light i 
Seen through the medium of a lesser guide. 
From one pure fount is each small rill supplied ; 
Then, rigid Christian, be not too severe. 
Nor think great Cambray in an error here. 

In parable the holy Jesus taught — 
Unwound the clue with mystic knowledge fraught. 
He knew the frailties of man's earthly lot, 
That truths important were too soon forgot ; 
He screened his purpose in the pleasing tale. 
Then tore aside the heavenly-woven veil, 
Showed his design — the perfect, sacred plan^ — 
And raised to angel what he found but man ; 
By nice gradation in this scale divine 
The glorious meaning did illustrious shine. 
Like his great Master, pious Cambray taught, 
And all the good of all mankind he sought : 
Through his Telemachus he points to view 
What youth should fly from and what youth pursue. 
He makes pure Wisdom leave the realms above 
To screen a mortal from bewitching love. 
To lead him through the thorny ways below. 
And all those arts of false refinement show 
Which end in fleeting joy and lasting wo ; 
He paints gay Venus in tumultuous rage. 
Yet shows her baflled by the guardian sage, 
Who draws his pupil from Idalian groves. 
From blooming Cyprus and firom melting loves. 

Passion and W^isdom hold perpetual strife 
Through the strange mazes of man's chequered life. 
Of all the evils our firail nature knows, 
The most acute from Love's emotions flows. 
The utmost eflbrts of the brave are seen. 
To check the transports of the Paphian queen ; 
Minerva gives an energy of soul 
Which does the tide of Passion's rage control. 
Nor damps that fire which generous youth should 
But only tempers the high-finished steel : [feel, 
For metal softened, polished, and refined. 
Is like th' opening of the ductile mind. 



Moulded by flame, made pliant to the hand. 
Turned in the furnace to each just command 
This fire is disappointment, grief, and pain, 
Which, if the soul with fortitude sustain. 
The furnace of affliction makes more bright ; 
Yet higher burnished in Jehovah's sight. 
And it at last shall joyfully survey 
The tangled path to where perfection lay. 
And bless the briers of life's thorny road 
That led to peace, to happiness, and God ! 



THE PROCESSION OF CALYPSO. 

FROM THE riRST BOOK OF TELEMACHUS. 



She moved along 
Environed by a beauteous female throng. 
As some tall oak, the wonder of the wood, 
That long the glory of the grove has stood. 
Raises its head superb above the rest. 
Of the green forest stands the pride oonfest, 
So does Calypso tower in state supreme. 
And darts around her an illumined beam. 
The royal youth doth her soft charms admire. 
And the rich lustre of her gay attire. 
Her purple robes hung negligent behind. 
Her hair in careless ringlets met the wind. 
Her sparkling eyes shone with a vivid fire. 
Yet showed no unsubdued, impure desire. 
With modest silence the young prince pursued 
At awful distance, cautious to intrude ; 
With downcast eyes the reverend sage came last : 
Thus the procession through the green grove past 

At length they reached the rural goddess' grot, 
And as they entered the delightful spot, 
Telemachus was much amazed to find 
How Nature's beauty could allure the mind. 
An elegant simplicity here reigned, 
Which all the rules of studied art disdained : 
No massy gold, no polished silver, glowed. 
No stone that life in all its passions showed. 
No lively tmts spread vigor o'er a fece 
And spoke the picture's animating grace ; 
No Doric pillars, no Corinthian style. 
Rose in the turrets of a lofty pile. 
Scooped from a rock the concave grotto lay. 
Where Nature's touches thousand freaks display ; 
There shells and pebbles the rough sides adorned 
That rigid method and dull order scorned ; 
A vine luxuriant round its tendrils flung ; 
Beneath its foliage ladened branches hung. 
This vernal tapestry careless seemed to hide 
The craggy roughness of its rocky side ; 
The softest zephyrs made meridian suns 
Cool as when Sol his morning progress runs ; 
Meandering fountains stole along the green, 
And amaranths adorned the sprightly scene ; 
The purple violet shed a richness round, 
And strewed its beauties on the chequered ground ; 
The flowery chaplets wreath around the lake. 
And in small basins mimic baths they make ; 
The flowers that spring and glowing summer ^ield. 
In gay profusion ornament the field. 

Not veiy distant from the grotto stood 
A tufted grove of fragrant vernal wood ; 
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The tempting fruit shone rich like burnished gol<l, 
A dazzling lustre charming to behold : 
The blossoms white as pure untrodden snow, 
Their edges shining with the scarlet's glow ; 
They bloom perpetual, and perpetual bear. 
And waft their incense to the yielding air. 
80 close their branches, and so near entwined. 
They scarcely trembled to the active wind ; 
No piercing sunbeams could their shades annoy, 
No busy eye their sacred peace destroy ; 
No sounds were heard but sprightly birds that sing. 
And the fleet skylark mounting early wing ; 
A tumbling cascade, in which broken falls 
Gushed down in torrents from the rocks' sharp walls, 
But softly gliding ere it met the green, 
Bmooth as a mirror, painted back the scene. 

Not on the mountain's top the grot was placed. 
Nor yet too lowly at its feet debased ; 
From all extremes the charming cave was free. 
At a smiall distance frt>m the briny sea, 
Where oft you viewed it, softened, calm, and dear, 
Like the lulled bosom when no danger's near; 
Sometimes enraged, its angry waves were found 
Dashing the rocks and bursting every bound. 

Your eyes you turn, and fi^m the other side 
You see a river roll its ample tide. 
There scattered islands rose to charm the sight, 
And by the change of novelty delight ; 
Lindens fall, blooming, ladencd flowers sustain, 
And raise their heads in lofty, high disdain ; 
In wanton circles the sitiooth fountains run. 
And gayly glistered in the midday sun ; 
In rapid motion some their streams unfurled. 
While others gently with the zephyrs curled^ 
By various windings met their former track. 
And slowly murmuring, crept all lazy back. 
Then in a distant view in groups were seen 
Blue, misty mounts, and hills of doubtful green ; 
Their lofty summits lost above the skies. 
And like the clouds deluded wandering eyes, 
As pleasing &ncy changed its different mode 
And whim and caprice did each object robe. 

The neighboring mountains were more highly 
graced: 
There liberal Nature clustering vines had placed ; 
In noble branches the grand bunches hung. 
And purple raisins burst beneath the sun ; 
The foliage sought their lovely charge to hide. 
Yet the ridi grapes shone through in gorgeous pride. 
Then low beneath, mixed with the golden grain, 
The fig and olive overspread the plain ; 
Its tempting fruit the pomegranate displayed. 
And globes of gold burst through the vernal shade : 
The wHole retreat was a delightful grove, 
A soft recess for friendship's sweets or love. 
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APOLLO WITH THE FLOCKS OF KING 

ADMETUS. 

TROM THE SAME. 

BmiA-tH the shady elms, where fountains played, 
The listening shepherds here his rest invade ; 
Th* informing song new polishdi every soul. 
But bound their passions in a soft controL . • • 



Swiftly the music and the theme would change 
To vivid meads where sparkling fountains range. 
Whose glittering waters the gay plains adorn, 
And all the rules of art-drawn channels scorn ; 
Winding they sport : the meadows seem to smile. 
Their verdure heightened, and enriched their soiL 
Hence the enraptured swains began to know 
That joys serene from moral pleasures flow ; 
The happy rustic pitied now the king, 
That could not, like the cheerful shepherd, sing ; 
Their lowly roo& began the great to draw 
To view the cottage humbly thatched with straw. 
Courtiers too oft are strangers to delight : 
They rise unhappy from the restless night ; 
But here the graces sweetly were arrayed. 
Here lovely females every charm displayed— 
Soft Innocence and ever-blooming Health, 
That cheerful triumph o'er the slaves of wealth ; 
No torturing envy here the peace invades 
Of the mild shepherd in the greenwood shades ; 
Each day superior shone with new delight. 
And gentle slumbers crowned the sportive wight ; 
The fluttering birds put forth their liveliest notes. 
And stretched to music their expanded throats ; 
The fragrant zephyrs undulate ihe trees. 
And fim to music the enamored breeze ; 
The rills pellucid murmured to the sound, 
And floating harmony rolled all around ; 
The muses band, the sacred virgin train. 
Inspired the numbers of the tuneful swain : 
But not supine they dwell in idle joys ; 
An active vigor, too, their limbs employs : 
To run, to wrestle, to obtain the prize, 
And chase the stag as he o'er mountains flies, 
Was oft the business of a vacant day. 
As through the green grove they betook their way. 
The gods looked down from great Olympus' height, 
And almost envied man's supreme delight 



THE INVASION OF LOVE. 

FROM THE SKVE9TH BOOK OT TELSMACBUS. 

Caltfso dwelt on Cupid's blooming face, 
And clasped him to her in a fond embrace ; 
Though goddess bom, she feels love's soft alarms 
As close she strains him in her circling arms...... 

The thoughtless nymphs ail felt the subtle flame, 
But for the strange sensation knew no name. 
Yet innate modesty and latent fear 
Whispered some power of wondrous force was near. 
In silence they the newborn blaze concealed. 
And, blushing, dreaded it might be revealed ; 
The spreading fire a latent heat imparts 
And flings its influence o'er their tender hearts. 

The princely youth, most careless, too, surveyed 
The jocund sweetness which in Cupid played, 
Saw all his little freaks with fond surprise. 
His thoughtless frolics, and his laughing eyes. 
With pleasing transport his fine features traced, 
And on his knees the little urchin placed. 
Views all the changes in his boyish charms, 
Nor fisels suspicion of impending harms. 
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ANNE KLIZA BLEECKER. 



Mrs. Anne Eliza Bleeceeh, a daughter 
of Brandt Schuyler, of New York, was bom 
JD that city in 1752, and when sevenieeQ 
years of age \Tas married lo John J. Bleecker 
of New Kocliellc. Afier residing about two 
years in Poughkeepsie, Mr. Bleecker removed 
to Tomhaoick, a secluded Hide village eigh- 
teen miles from Albany, where five years 
were passed in uninterrupted happiness. — 
Mrs. Bleecker's mother, and her half-sister, 
Miss Ten Ej'ck, passed much of the time with 
her, and her husband saw the fruition of hia 
Kopesin the success ofplans which had drawa 
him from the more populous parts of the 
colony. It was in this period that Mrs. 
Bleecker wrote most of her poems which 
have been preserved. Before her marriage, 
her playful or serious rerses had amused or 
charmed the circle in which she moved — 
one of the most intelligent and accomplished 
then in America — and she now Ibund a soU 
ace fui ihe absence of society in the indul- 
gencc o( a taste fur literature. The follow- 
ing eilracl from one of her poems nol only 
illustrates her style, but gives us a glimpse 



Frnm yon grove the woodcock rises, 

Mark her piogreu by hci nolra ; 
High in air licr wings she poisca. 

Then Eike lightning down ehc shoots. 
Now llic whip-poor-will beginning, 

Clanionni<i on a pointed rail, 
Drowns the more mcloiUous nuiging 

or )1ie cat-liird, tlirush, snJ qUHil. 
Cjst j'our eyes bcjonii this meadow, 

Paiulrd by a hand divine, 
And observe the ample shadow 

Of that solenm ridgo of pine. 
Hne a tiirkling rill depending, 

Glitters tbroui-h the artlcas bowor; 
And the silver dew descending. 

Doubly radiates every flower. 
While I speak, the sun is vanished. 

All the ^UiKl clouils are Bed, 
Music from the groves is baniahed. 

Noxious vapors round us spread. 
Rural toil is now suspended, 

Sleep inrades tlie peasant's eyes, 
Each diurnal task is ended. 

While soil Luna climba the skies, 
ijome lines addressed to Mr. Bleecker while 
OQ a voyage down the Hudson, surest the 



changes of three quarters of a century in the 
travel and cutiure along the must beautiful 
of rivers. She says: 

Methinks 1 sec the broad, majestic sheet 
Swell to the wind ; Ihe flying shores retreat; 
I see iho banks, with varied foliage goy. 
Inhale the misty sun's reluctant ray ; 
The loi^ groves, BlrippcJ of Ihcir »Bnlure, rise 
To the inclemenee of autumnal skies. [woods 
Rough mountainB now appear, while pendant 
Hang o'er (he gloomy atcrp and i,hadc the floods ; 
Slow moves the vessel, while each distant sound 
The cBvcmed echoes douUy loud rebound. 
It was a cuEtomfor the lazy sloops occasion- 
ally to rest by the hunting-grounds or in the 
highlands, hut she implores her husband not 
to tempt 

Fate, on those stupendoua rocks 
Whore never shepherd led his timid flocks, 
and dreams thai instead of the musket-shot. 

The melting fiule'a mclndioufl sound. 
Which dying zephyrs wuil altcmale round ; 
While rocks, in notes responsive, soft complain. 
And think Ampliion strikes his lyre again. 
Ah ! 'lis my Bleecker breathes our mutual loves. 
And sends the trembling aira through vocal groves. 
The approach of ihc British army under Gen- 
eral BurgojTie, in 1777, was the first event 
to disturb this repose. _ Mr. Bleecker left 
Tomhanick to make arrangements for the re- 
moval of his family to Albany ; but while he 
was gone, hearing that the enemy was hut 
two miles diaiant, she hastily started for the 
city, bearii:g her yoimgest child in her arms, 
and leadingiheather,who was but four years 
of age, by the hand. A single domestic ac- 
companied her, and they rested at night in 
a garret, after a dreary and most exhausting 
walk through ilie wilderness. The neit 
morning ihey met Mr. Bleecker coming from 
Albany, and returned with him to the city. 
Theyoungest of the children dieda few days 
after, and within a month Mrs. Bleecker's 
mother expired in her amis, at Redhook. 
The death of her child is commemorated in 
the following lines, which evince geuuine 
feeling, and are in a very natural style: — 

Was it for thisj with thee, a plcaring load, 
I sadly wsndercd through Ihe hoalile wood — 
When I thought Fortune's spite could do no mora, 
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To see thee perish on a foreijuni shore ! 
Oh my loved babe ! my treasures left behind 
Ne'er sunk a eloud of grief upon my mind ; 
Rich in my ehildrcn, on my arms I bore 
My living treasures from tlie scaljier's power : 
When I sat down to rest, bcneatli 6ome shade, 
On the soft grass how iimocent she played, 
While her sweet sister from tlic fragrant wild 
Collects the flowers to please my precious child, 
Unconscious of her danger, laughing roves, 
Nor dreads the painted savage in the groves ! 

Soon as the spires of Albany appeared, 
With fallacies my rising grief I cheered : 
** Resign*.' I bear," said I, ** Heaven's just reproof 
Content to dirall beneath a stranger's roof — 
Content my babes should eat dependent bread, 
Or by the labor of my hands be fed. 
What though my houses, lands, and goods, are gone. 
My balies remain — these I can call my own !" 
But soon my loved Abclla hung her head — 
From her soft cheek the bright carnation fled ; 
Her smooth, transparent skin too plainly showed 
How fierce through every vein the fever glowed. 
— In bitter anguish o'er her limbs I hung, 
I wept and sighed, but sorrow chained my tongue ; 
At length her languid eyes closed from the day. 
The idol of my soul was torn away ; 
Her spirit fled and left me ghastly clay ! 

Then — then my soul rejected all relief, 
Comfort I wished not, for I loved my grief: 
** Hear, my Abella," cried I, " hear me mourn ! 
For one short moment, oh, my child ! return ; 
Let njy complaint detain thee from tlie skies, 
Tliough troops of angels urge thee on to rise".... 
My friends press round mc with officious care, 
Bill me suppress my sighs, nor drop a tear ; 
Of resignation talked — passions subdued — 
Of souls serene, and Christian fortitude — 
Bade me be calm, nor murmur at my loss. 
But unrepining bear each heavy cross. 

*• Go !*' cried I, raging, " stoic bosoms, go ! 
Who^ hearts vibrate not to the sound of wo ; 
Go from the sweet society of men, 
8eek »ome unfeeling tiger's savage den, 
There, calm, alone, of resignation preach — 
My Christ's examples better precepts teach." 
Whore the cold limbs of gentle Lazarus lay, 
I find him weeping o'er the humid clay ; 
His spirit groaned, while the beholders said, 
W'ith gushing eyes, « See how he loved the dead !" 
Ves, 'tis my boast to harbor in my breast 
The sensibilities by God exprcst ; 
Not shall the mollifymg hand of Time, 
Which wipes off common sorrows, cancel mine. 

From this time a pensive melancholy took 
the place of the quiet gayety that had pre- 
viously distinguished her manners; but her 
life was not marked by any event of partic- 
ular interest until the summer of 1781, when 
her husband was taken prisoner by a party 
of tories, and her sensitive spirit Avas crushed 
in despair. She fled to Albany, where he re- 
joined her at the en(iK)f a week ; but his sud- 



den restoration produced an excitement even 
deeper than that occasioned by his supposed 
death, and she never regained her health, nor 
scarcely her conaposu «». She returned to 
Tomhanick, and m tne spring of 1783 revis- 
ited New York, in the hope that a change 
of scene and the society of her early friends 
would restore something of her strength and 
happiness ; but war had changed the pleas- 
ant places she remembered, and her dearest 
friends were dead. She went back with her 
husband to Tomhanick, where she died on 
the 23d of the followmg November. Her 
last return to her home is commemorated in 
these pleasing verses : 

Hail, happy shades ! though clad with heavy 
At sight of you with joy my bosom glows ; [snows, 
Ye arching pinca that bow with every breeze, 
Ye poplars, elms, all hail, my well-known trees ! * 
And now my peaceful mansion strikes my eye. 
And now the tinkling rivulet I spy ; — 
My Uttle garden. Flora, hast thou kept. 
And watched my pinks and lilies while I wept ? 
Ah me ! that sjjot with blooms so lately graced. 
With storms and driving snows is now defaced : 
Sharp icicles from every bush depend. 
And frosts all dazzling o'er the beds extend ; 
Yet soon fair spring shall give anotlicr scene. 
And yellow cowslips gild the level green ; 
My little orchard, sprouting at each bough. 
Fragrant with clust'ring blossoms deep shall glow : 
Oh ! then 'tis sweet the tufted grass to tread. 
But sweeter slumb'ring in the balmy shade ; 
The rapid humming-bird, with ruby breast. 
Seeks the parterre with early blue-bells drest, 
Drinks deep the honeysuckle dew, or drives 
The lab'ring bee to her domestic hives ; 
Then shines the lupin bright with morning gems, 
And sleepy poppies nod upon tlieir stems ; 
The humble violet and the dulcet rose. 
The stately lily then, and tulip, blows. . . . 

But when the vernal breezes pass away. 
And loftier PhoDbus darts a fiercer ray, 
The spiky com then rattles all around. 
And dashing cascades give a pleasing sound ; 
Shrill sings the locust with prolonged note. 
The cricket chiqw &miliar in each cot ; 
The village children, rambling o'er yon hill. 
With berries all their painted baskets fill : 
They rob the squirrels' little walnut store. 
And climb the half-exhausted tree for more. 
Or else to fields of maize nocturnal hie. 
Where hid, th' elusive watermelons lie 
Then load their tender shoulders with the prey. 
And laughing bear the bulky fruit away. 

Mrs. Bleecker possessed considerable beau- 
ty, and she was much admired in society. A 
collection of her posthumous works, in prose 
and verse, was published in 1793, and again 
in 1809, with a notice of her life by her 
daughter, Mrs. Margaretta V. Faugeres. 
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PHILLI8 WHEATLEY PETERS. 



This *' daughter of the murky Senegal," 
as ahe is styled by an admiring contemporary 
critic, we suppose may be considered as an 
American, since she was but six years of age 
when brought to Boston and sold in the slave- 
market of that city, in 1761. If not so great 
a poet as the abbN§ Gr^^goire contended, she 
was certainly a remarkable phenomeuon, and 
her name is entitled to a place in the histo- 
ries of her race, of her sex, and of our liter- 
Hture. 

She was purchased by the wife of Mr. 
John 'VV'heatley, a respectable merchant of 
Boston, who was anxious to superintend the 
education of a domestic to attend upon her 
person in the approaching period of old age. 
•This amiable woman on visiting the market 
was attracted by the modest demeanor of a 
little child, in a sort of **fillibeg," who had 
just arrived, and taking her home, confided 
her instruction in part to a daughter, who, 
pleaded with her good behavior and quick 
apprehension, determined to teach her to 
read and write. The readiness with which 
she acquired knowledge surprised as much 
as it pleased her mistress, and it is probable 
that but few of the white children of Boston 
were brought up under circumstances better 
calculatedforthefulldevelopmentoftheirnat- 
ural abilities. Her ambition was stimulated : 
she became acquainted with grammar, histo- 
ry, ancient and modern geography, and astron- 
omy, and studied Latin so as to read Horace 
with such ease and ex^oyment that her French 
biographer supposes the great Roman had 
considerable influence upon her literary tastes 
and the choice of her subjects of composition. 
A general interest was felt in the sooty prodi- 
gy ; the best libraries were open to her ; and 
she had opportunities for conversation with 
the most accomplished and distinguished per- 
sons in the city. 

She appears to have had but an indifferent 
physical constitution, and when a son of Mr. 
Wheatley visited England, in 1772, it was 
decided by the advice of the family physician 
that Phillis should accompany him for the 
benefit of the sea-voyage. In London she I 



was treated with nearly as much considera- 
tion as more recently has been awarded to 
Mr. Frederick Douglass. She was intro- 
duced to many of the nobility and gentry, 
and would have been received at court but 
for the absence of the royal fapily from the 
metropolis. Her poems were published tm- 
der the patronage of the Coimtess of Hun- 
tingdon, with a letter from her master, and 
the following curious attestation of their gen- 
uineness : 

" To THE Public. — As it has been repeatedly rag- 
geated to the pnbliaher, by peraona who have aeen 
the manuBcript, that numbers would be ready to sua* 
pect they were not really the writings of Phillia, he 
has procured the following attestation from die moat 
respectable characters in Boston, that none might 
have the least ground for disputing their original: 
We, whose names are underwritten, do assure the 
world that the poema specified in the foUowine page* 
were (as we verily believe) written by Phiilin, a 
young negro-girl, who waa, but a few yeara aince, 
brought an uncultivated barbarian ftom Afinca, and 
has ever since been, and now la, under the disadvan- 
tage of aerving aa a slave in a family in thia town. 
She has been examined by some of the beat judges, 
and ia thought qualified to write them. 

Hia ExcvlWncj Tiokai Htrrcanos, OoTvmor. 

Tb« Hon. Ait»kB« OLtrik, Lirut. Go^mnm. 
T\f Hon. ThonMs Hubbard, Tbe R«t. Cba*. Chauncey, D. D., 

The Ker. Mather Byle», D. D., 
The Rev. Sdw'd Praberton, D. D., 
The ReT. Andrew EUiot, D. D., 
Tlie Rev. Samael Cooper, D. O^ 
The ReT. Mr. Samuel Mather, 
The Rer. Mr. John HoorfaMd. 
Mr. Joha WtMatiey (her maater).** 

In 1774 — the year after the return of Phil- 
lis to Boston — her mistress died; she soon 
lost her master, and her younger mistress, 
his daughter ; and the son having married 
and settled in England, she was left without 
a protector or a home. The events which 
immediately preceded the Revolution now 
engrossed the attention of those acquaintan- 
ces who in more peaceful and prosperous 
times would have been her friends; and 
though she took an apartment and attempt- 
ed in some way to support herself, she saw 
with fears the approach of poverty, and at 
last, in despair, resorted to marriage as the 
onlr alternative of destitution. 

Grogoire, who derived his information 
from M. Giraud, the French consul at Bos- 
ton in 1805, states that her husband, in the 

* The word* * foHowinc p^jie"* allude to tht* contonto of 
tW manu«rript copy, whiich ane wrote at tb« back of the 
aboT« anmitatMD. ^ 

• » 



The Hon. Jnha Erring, 
The Hon. James PittA, 
Tbe Hon. Uarriaon Orajr, 
Tbe Hon. Jamea Bowdoin, 
John Hanrork, Eaq., 
Jo«epb Green, Saq.. 
Richard Carey, E»q., 
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auperiortt]'' of his mderslaadiiig to ihat of 
olhei negroei, vu also a kind of phenome- 
non ; that be " became a lawyer, undeT the 
nune of Doctor Peiers, and plead before the 
tribunals ihe cause of ihe blacks;" and that 
" the leputatioD he eiijoyed procured him a 
fortune."* But a later biographert of Phii- 
lis declares that Peters " kept a grocery, in 
Court street, aod was a man of handsome 
person and maanerB, wearing a wig, carry- 
ing a cane, and quite acting the gentleman;" 
that " he proved utterly unworthy of the di»- 
tinguisbed voman who honored him with 
her alliance ;" that he was nnsuccessful in 
business, failing soon after their marriage, 
and " was too proud and too indolent lo ap- 
ply himself to any occupation below his fan- 
cied digoily." Whether Peters practised 
pbysic and law or not, it appears pretty cer- 
Uin that he did not make a fortune, and thai 
the match was a very unhappy one, though 
we think the author last quoted, who is one 
of the family, shows an undue partiality for 
his roalemal ancestor. Peters in his adrer- 
sity was not very imreasonable in demand* 
ing that his wife should attend to domestic 
affairs — that she should cook his breakfast 
and dam his stockings; but she too bad cer- 
tain notions of "dignity," and regarded as 
altogether beneath her such uopoetical oc~ 
cupaiioDs. During the war they lived at 
WilminglOD, in the interior of Massachu- 
setts, and in this period Fhillis became the 
mother of ibree children. After the peace, 
they returned to Boston, and continued to 
live there, most of the time in wretched pov- 
erty, till the death of Fhillis, on the 5th of 
December, 1794. 

Besides the poems included in the editiooa 
of 1 773 and 1835, she wrote numerous pieces 
which have not been printed, one of which 
is referred to in the following letter from 
Washington : 

■ CiHiutni, FcbraiiT tn, 1TT& 
■■ Uus PHiLLit; yourbToToftheaetbafOctaber 
did not reach mj' handi tiU the middle of Dscombor. 
Time enoagh, yon win «»y, to h»TB giTan an uiawer 
vrethii. Onuited. Bot > Ttrieqr ofuaportaiit occar. 
reocei, Gontiuiully iuEorpotiug to diicnct lbs mind 



* Ad Iwnii? eoDeanring Ibe InteUrcRml ud Hani Fus- 
ulttn uid Lliervlun of Kbctcki, followed with >o AKDunt 
of Ibe LJVM and Workl orFirieeD Negroes uid Hul>naei, 
dinlD(nU»hed in Sctmce, Lttenture, »nd ttie Arli : By H, 
Gr«gui». fonderli Biihi^or Bloii. Memlier b( tbe Con- 
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Washihoton." 
Inanote to the memoir of Phillis' pub- 
lished by one of her descendants, it is staled 
that after ber death, her papers, which had 
been confided to an acquaintance, were de- 
manded by Peters, and yielded to his impori^ 
tunity ; and that Peters subsequentiy went 
to the south, carrying with him these papers, -' 
which were never afterward heard of. The 
MSS., however, are atlll in existence: they 
are owned by as accomplished citizen of 
Philadelpfata, whose mother was one of th^ 
patrons of the author. I leam from this gen- 
tleman that Phillis wrote with singular fiui 
ency, and that she excelled particularly in 
acrostics and in other equally difficult tricks 
of literary deiterity. 

Tbe intellectual character of Phillis Wheat- 
ley Peters has been much discussed, hot chief- 
ly by partisans. On one hand, Mr. Jefferson 
declares that " the pieces published under her 
name arebelow the dignity of criticism," and 
that " the heroes of the Dunciad are lo her 
as Hercules to the author of that poem ;" and 
on the other band, the abb6 Gr6goire, Mr. 
Clarlcson, and many more, see in her K^ks 
the signs of a genuine poetical inspiration. 
They seem to me to be quite equal to much 
of the contemporary verse that is admitted 
to be poetry by Pbillis's severest judges; 
though her odes, elegies, and other compo- 
sitions, are hut harmonious commonplace, it 
would be difficult lo find in the productions 
of American women, for ihe hundred and fif- 
ty years ihai had elapsed since tbe death of 
Mrs. Bradstreet, anything superior in senii- 

— In a portrait of Phillis, prefixed to her 
poems and declared to be an exiraordinary 
likeness, she is represented as of a rather 
pretty and intelligent appearance. Ii is from 
a picture painted while she was in London. 
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ON THE DEATH OF THE REV. MR. 
GEORGE WHITEFIELD.— 1770. 

Hail, happy saint! on thine immortal throne, 
Possessed of glory, life, and bliss unknown : 
We hear no more the music of thy tongue ; 
Thy wonted auditories cease to throng. 
Thy sermons in unequalled accents flowed, 
And every bosom with devotion glowed ; 
Thou didst, in strains of eloquence refined. 
Inflame the heart, and captivate the mind. 
Unhappy, we the setting sun deplore. 
So glorious once, but oh ! it shines no more. 

Behold tJ^prophct in his towering flight ! 
He leaves t^^rth for heaven's unmeasured height. 
And worlds unknown receive liim from our sight. 
There Whitefield wings with rapid course his way. 
And sails to Zion through vast seas of day. 
Thy prayers, great saint, and thine incessant cries, 
Have pierced the bosom of thy native skies. 
Thou, moon, hast seen, and all the stars of Ught, 
^ow he has wrestled with his God by night 
He prayed that grace in every heart might dwell ; 
He longed to see America excel ; 
He charged its youth that every grace divine 
Should with full lustre in their conduct shine. 
That Savior, which his soul did first receive. 
The greatest gift that even a God can give, 
-He freely offered to the numerous throng 
That on his lips with listening pleasure hung. 

" Take him, ye wretched, for your only good, 
Take him, ye starving sinners, for your food ; 
Ye thirsty, come to this life-giving stream, 
Ye preachers, take him for your joyful theme ; 
Take him, my dear Americans," he said, 
** Be your complaints on his kind bosom laid : 
Take him, ye Africans, he longs for you ; 
Impartial Savior, is his title due : 
Washed ift the fountain of redeeming blood, 
You shall be sons, and kings, and priests to God." 

But though arrested by the hand of death, 
Whitefield no more exerts his laboring breath, 
Yet let us view him in the eternal skies. 
Let every heart to this bright ^'ision rise ; 
While the tomb safe retains its sacred trust, 
Till Mfe divine reanimates his dust 



FANCY. 

TROM A POEM ON THE IMAGINATION. 

Though Winter frowns, to Fancy's raptured 
The fields may flourish, and gay scenes arise ; [eyes 
The frozen deeps may burst tJieir iron bands, 
And bid their waters murmur o'er the sands. 
Fair Flora may resume her fragrant reign, 
And with her flowery riches deck the plain ; 
Showers may de^icend, and dews their gems disclose. 
And nectar sparkle on the blooming rose. . . . 

Fancy might now her silken pinions try 
To riise from earth, and sweep the expanse on high ; 
From Tithon*s bed now might Aurora rise. 
Her cheeks all glowing with celestial dyes, 
While a pure stream of light overflows the skies. 
The monarch of the day I might behold, 
And all the mountains tipped with radiant gold. 



. V >-V — fT-; 

But I reluctant leave the fjA^^^ ^i^vnT ; 
Wliich Fancy dresses to dellghl Che pinM) 
Winter austere forbids me % ft^jfljfi, . ' •* 
And northern tempests damp the rising in ;&• 
They chill the tides of Fancy's flowing se*^— ' 
Cease, then, my song, cease then the imeqiyd bf 



A FAREWELL TO AMERICA. 

TO MRS. S. W. 



AniETT, New England's smiling meads, 

Adieu, the flowery plain ; 
I leave thine opening charms, O Spring ! 

And tempt the roaring main. 

In vain for me the flow'rets rise. 

And boast their gaudy pride. 
While here beneath the northern skies 

I mourn for health denied. 

Celestial maid of rosy hue. 

Oh let me feel thy reign ! 
I languish till thy face I view. 

Thy vanished joys regain. 

Susannah mourns, nor can I bear 

To see the crj'stal shower. 
Or mark the tender falling tear, 

At sad departure's hour ; 

Nor unregarding can I see 

Her soul with grief opprest ; 
But let no sighs, no groans for me. 

Steal from its pensive breast 

In vain the feathered warblers sing. 

In vain the garden blooms, 
And on the bosom of the spring 

Breathes out her sweet perfumes. 

While for Britannia's distant shore 

We sweep the liquid plain, 
And with astonished eyes explore 

The wide-extended main. 

Lo ! Health appears, celestial dame ! 

Complacent and serene, 
With Hebe's mantle o'er her frame. 

With soul-delighting mien. 

To mark the vale where London lies, 

With misty vapors crowned, 
Which cloud Aurora's thousand dyes. 

And veil her charms around. 
Why, Phoebus, moves thy car so slow 1 

So slow thy rising ray 1 
Give us the famous town to view. 

Thou glorious king of day ! 
For thee, Britannia, I resign 

New England's smiling fields ;. 
To view again her charms divine. 

What joy the prospect yields ! 

But thou. Temptation, hence away, 

With all thy fatal train. 
Nor once seduce my soul away. 

By thine enchanting strain. 
Thrice happy they, whose heavenly shield 

Secures their soul from harms, 
And fell Temptation on the field 

Of all its power disarms ! 




SUSANNAH ROWSON. 



SoiAKKiH Haswell, a daughler of Lien- 
leaaiti William Haswellof theBriiLahnavy, 
wasaboutsevenyearsof age when berfaiber, 
then a widower, was sent lo ihe New Eng- 
Jand station, in 1769. After being wrecked 
on Lorell's island, the family, consisting of 
the lieulenant, hia daughter, and her ntirse, 
were settled at Nantasket, where Haswell 
married a native of the coluny, and resided 
at the beginning of the Bevolution, when, 
being a half-pay oflicer, he was considered a 
prisoncrdf war, and sent into the iaicrior, and 
Hubsequently, by cartel, to Halifax, whence 
he proceeded lo Loudon. His other children 
were two sons, who became officers in the 
American navy, in which they were honor- 
ably disiinguiabed. 

Miss llaswell, while a child, in Massa- 
chuseils, was often in the company of Jamea 
Otis, and his sister, Mrs. Warren, who were 
pleased with her precocity, and carelul edu- 
cation, and she won then many encomiums 
from the great orator, which were remem- 
bered in after years with more delight than 
all the plaudits of the dress circle or the 
praises of ihe critics. She arrived in London 
about the year 1784, and in t7S6 was married 
there to William Rowson, who was probably 
in some way connected with the theatre. In 
the same year she published her first novel, 
Victoria, which was dedicated tn Georgisna, 
Dachessof Devonshire, who became her pa- 
troness and introduced her lo the Prince of 
Wales, through whom she obtained a pen- 
sion for her &ther. She next edited Mary or 
theTestofHonor.anovel, published in 17SS, 
and wrote, in quick succession, A Trip lo Par- 
nassus, A Critique of Authors and Perform- 
ers, The Fille de Chambre, The Inquisitor, 
Mentoria, and Charlotte Temple, the tale by 
which she is now chiefly known, of which 
more than twenty-five thousand copies were 
sold in a few years. 

In 1793 Mrs. Rowson returned to the Uni- 
ted States, and was for three years engaged 
as an actress, in the Philadelphia theatre. 
She was pretty and graceful, and was a fa- 
vorite in genteel comedy, but while attentive 



to her professional duties, she waa still in- 
dnstrious as an author, and wrote The Trials 
of ihe Heart, a novel ; Slaves in Algiers, 
an opera : The Female Patriot, a comedy ; 
and The Volunteers, a farce relating to the 
whiskey insurrection in Pennsylvania. In 
1795, while temporarily in Baltimore, she 
wrote The Standard of Liberty, a poetical 
address lo the armies of (he United States, 
which waa recited from the stage by Mrs. 
Whiilock, one of the meet Bccomplished ac- 
tresses of the day, before all the imifotined 
companies of the city, in fidl dress. In 1796 
she was engaged at the Federal-street theatre 
in Boston, where, at the end of a season, she 
closed her histrionic career, by appearing at 
her benefit, in her own comedy of The Amer- 
icans in England. 

She now opened a school for young wo- 
men, which soon became very popular, so that 
it was thronged from the West Indies, the 
British provinces, and all the stales of the 
Union. It was continued at Medford, New- 
ton, and Boston, many years, with uniform 
success. But the business of instruction did 
not engross ber attention, since she found 
time to compile a Dictionary and several 
other school books, and to write Reuben 
and Rachel, an American novel ; Biblical 
Dialogues, a work evincing considerable re- 
search end rejection, imd a volume of poeras, 
and for two years to sustain a weekly ga- 
zette chiefly by her own contributions. She 
died in Boston, on the second of March, 1834, 
in the sixty-second year of her age. 

Mrs. Rowson translated several of the odea 
of Horace and the tenth Eclogue of Virgil, 
and she wrote many original songs and other 
short pieces, of which the moat ambitiuus 
was an irregular poem On the Birth of Ge- 
nius, which was once much admired. Only 
a few of her songs are now remembered, 
and these less for any poetical qualities than 
for a certain social and patriotic spirit. Her 
" America, Commerce, and Freedom," is 
one of our few national songs. It would not 
dishonor n Dibdin, but it bears no marks of 
a feminine genius. 
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AMERICA, COMMERCE, AND FREEDOM. 



i^. 



How blest a life a sailor leads, 

From clime to clime still ranging ; 
For as the calm the storm succeeds, 
The scene delights by changing ! 
When tempests howl along the main. 

Some object ¥rill remind us, 
And cheer with hopes to meet again 
Those friends we Ve left behind us. 
Then, under snug sail, we laugh at the gale. 

And though landsmen look pale, never heed 'em ; 
But toss off a glass to a &vorite lass. 
To America, commerce, and freedom ! 

And when arrived in sight of land, 

Or safe in port rejoicing, 
Our ship we moor, our sails we hand, 

Whilst out the boat is hoisting. 
With eager haste the shore we reach, 

Our friends delighted greet us ; 
And, tripping lightly o'er the beach, 
The pretty lasses meet us. 
When the full-flowing bowl has enlivened the iool, 

To foot it we merrily lead 'em. 
And each bonny lass will drink off a glass 
To America, commerce, and freedom I 

Our cargo sold, the chink we share, 

And gladly we receive it ; 
And if we meet a brother tar 

Who wants, we freely give it 
No freebom sailor yet had store. 
But cheerfrilly would lend it ; 
And when 'tis gone, to sea for more— 
We earn it but to spend it 
Then drink round, my boys, 't is the first of our joys 
To relieve the disbressed, clothe and feed 'em : 
*Tis a task which we share with the brave and the &ir 
In this land of commerce and freedom ! 



K18S THE BRIM, AND BID IT PASS. 

Whkit Columbia's shores, receding. 

Lessen to the gafing eye. 
Cape nor island intervening 

Break th' expanse of sea and sky ; 
When the evening shades, descend^g. 

Shed a seftness o'er the mind. 
When the yearning heart will wander 

To the circle left behind — 

Ah, then to Friendship fill the glass, 
Kiss the brim, and bid it pass. 

When, the social board surrounding. 

At &e evening's slight repast, 
Often will our bosoms tremble 

As we listen to the blast ; 
Gazing on the moon's pale lustre. 

Fervent shall our prayers arise 
For thy peace, thy health, thy safisty. 

Unto Him who formed the skies : 
To Friendship oft we'll fiU the glass, 
Kiss the brim, and bid it pass. 



When in India's sufbjf dinwta, 

Mid the burning torrid aone. 
Will not oft thy fancy wKider 

From her bowers to thine own ? 
When, her richest fruits partaking. 

Thy unvitiated taste 
Oft shall sigh for dear Columbia, •- 

And her frugal, neat repast : 
Ah, then to Friendship fill the glassy 
Kiss the brim, and bid it pass ! 

When the gentle eastern breezes 

Fill the homebound vessel's sails, 
Undulating soft the ocean. 

Oh, propitious be the gales ! 
Then, when every danger's over. 

Rapture shall each heart expand ; 
Tears of unmixed joy shall bid thee 

Welcome to thy native land : 
To Friendship, then, we'll fill the glafls, 
Kiss the brim, and bid it pass. 



THANKSGIVING. 

AuTUXir, receding, throws aside 

Her robe of many a varied dye. 
And Winter in majestic pride 

Advances in the lowering sky. 
The laborer in his granary stores 

The golden sheaves all safe frt>m spoil. 
While from her horn gay Plenty pours 
Her treasures to reward his toiL 
To solemn temples let us now repair. 
And bow in grateful adoration there i 
Bid the full strain in hallelujahs rise. 
To waft the sacred incense to the skies. 

Now the hospitable board 

Groans beneath the rich repast — 
All that luxury can afford 

Grateful to the eye or taste ; 
While the orchard's sparkling juice 

And the vintage join their powers; 
All that nature can produce. 
Bounteous Heaven bids be ours. 
Let us give thanks : Yes, yes, be sure. 
Send for the widow and the orphan poor ; 
Grive them wherewith to purchase clothes and food : 
This the best way to prove our gratitude. 

On the hearth high flames the fire. 
Sparkling tapers lend their light. 
Wit aiid Genius now aspire 

On Fancy's gay and rapid flight ; 
Now the viol's sprightly lay. 

As the moments light advance. 
Bids us revel, sport, and play. 
Raise the song, or lead the dance. 
Come, sportive Love, and sacred Friendship come, 
Help us to celebrate our harvest home ; 
In vain the year its annual tribute pours, [hours. 
Unless you grace the scene, and lead the laugfaing 






MARGARETTA V. FAUGERES. 



Margaretta v. Bleecker was a daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Anne Eliza Bleecker, of whose 
life and writings a notice has been given in 
the preceding pages.* She was bom at Tom- 
hanick in 1771, and was about twelve years 
of age when her mother died. Her educa- 
tion, which had thus far been conducted with 
care and judgment, was continued under the 
best teachers of New York, where she made 
her appearance in society, soon after the close 
of the Revolution, as a highly accomplished 
girl, of the best connexions, and a liberal for- 
tune. Her home was thronged with suitors, 
but, with a perversity which is often paral- 
leled, she preferred the least deserving, one 
Dr. Peter Faugeres, an adventurer who shone 
in drawing rooms in the flimsy and worn-out 
costume of French infidelity, and him, in op- 
position to the wishes of her father, she mar- 
ried. Mr. Bleecker died in 1795, and Fau- 
geres squandered the estate, and treated his 
wife in a scandalous manner, until 1798, when 
she was relieved of his presence by the yellow 
fever. It seems, from some allusions in her 
poems to the wretch Thomas Paine, as well 
as from her admiration of Faugeres, that she 
had a deeper sympathy with the vulgar skep- 
ticism of the time than was possible for a 
woman who united much capacity with vir- 
tue ; bu' observation of its tendencies had 
perhaps led her to reflection, and she now 
came to believe that an inquiring and trust- 
ing spirit is quite as profound as one that 
doubts and despises. She became a teacher 
in an academy at' New Brunswick, but her 
constitution was broken and her mind enfee- 
bled by her misfortunes, and she died, in the 
twenty-ninth year of her age, in Brooklyn, 
on the ninth of January, 1801. 

Mrs. Faugeres in 1793 edited the posthu- 
mous works of her mother, to which she ap- 
pended several of her own compositions, in 
prose and verse. In 1795 she published 
Belisarius, a tragedy, in five acts, which is 
spoken of in the preface as her ** first dramat- 
ic performance," as if she contemplated the 

•Ante, p. M 



devotion of her attention to this kind of liters 
ature ; and in the third number of the New 
York Weekly Magazine, for the same year, 
is an extract from a MS. comedy by her, but 
this appears never to have been printed. 

Belisarius* was evidently suggested by the 
fine romance of Marmontel, but Mrs. Fau- 
geres combines the tradition of the putting 
out of the eyes of the great Byzantine, with 
that of Theophanes and Malala, that aAer a 
short imprisonment he was restored to his 
honors. Though imsuited to the stage, this 
tragedy has considerable merit, and is much 
superior to the earlier compositions of the 
author. The style is generally dignified and 
correct, and free from the extravagant decla- 
mation into which the subject would have 
seduced a writer of less taste and judgment. 
We have but a glimpse of the private in- 
trigues that are revealed in the secret his- 
tory by Procopi us. Some time after the mar- 
riage of Belisarius to Antonina, they are re- 
ferred to in conversation between Arsaces, 
a Bulgarian noble, and Julia, the niece of 
Justinian, of whom Belisarius had been a 
lover : 

Arsaces. My darling J ulia, drop these vain regreti^ 
For Belisarius is no longer thine : 
Is he not wedded 1 

Juiia, Too sure he is, and therefore I will weep, 
For he was mine, and naught but wicked craft 
E'er rent him from my bosom. Oh, my love ! 
Oh, my betrothed love ! how are we severed ! 
Cursed be the monsters of iniquity 
Who thus have burst the tenderest bonds asunder 
Afiection ever knew ! Thou art betrayed : 
Dungeons, and poverty, and shame, are thine 
And everlasting blindness ; while I, deserted, 
Roam round the world..... 

In the second act Belisarius appears, accord- 
ing to the narrative of Tzetzes, in the char- 

* Of Belisarius there were probably printed only eooaifr 
copies for subscribers, and it is now among the rareat of 
American books. While making a collection of nemrly 
eight hundred ▼olumea of poetry and verses written in 
this country, I never saw it ; and Dunlap, who was a verj 
bidostrioos collector of plays, alludes to it in his Historr 
of the American Theatre, as a work which had elodea 
his research. It is not in anv of our public Ubrariei — 
which, indeed, are among the last places to be ezaminad 
for American literature— and the only copy I have seen— 
the one now before me— is from the cniioos coUecttoo of 
Henry A. Brady, Esq. 
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acter of a beggar, and in wandering through 
the country he is thus introduced to Gelimer, 
the captive king of Carthage, whom he him- 
self had long before brought in triumph to 
Byzantium : 

Oelimer, tt daybrMk, in • (•rdaik— Kotor Amala, hm wih. 

Amaku *T is yet too soon to labor, loTe ; come, sit 
This air blows fresh, and these sweet, bending flow- 
Heavy with dew, shed such a fragrance round, [era, 
And so melodious sings the early lark, 
'T would be a pity not to enjoy the hour. 
Come, sit upon this sod. 8ee, the mom breaks 
In streams of quivering light upon the hills. 
And the loose clouds, in changeful colors gay. 
Now tinged with crimson, and with amber now. 
Sail slow along the brightening horizon. 

GtUmer, Yes, my Amala, 'tis a lovely mom, 
And might inspire me with these calm ideas, 
But that my thoughts are dwelling on the stranger, 
Who claimed your hospitality, last night 
You said he was a soldier— old, and poor— 
And that excites compassion ; for I grieve 
To see a veteran, who has spent his strength 
In the big perils of uncertain war. 
Far from his home, his country, and his friends ; 
Who oft has slept upon the frozen earth. 
And suffered grievous want...That he, whose age 
Has made him bald, and chilled his sickly veins, 
And rendered him quite useless to himself. 
Should be turned out upon the world, adrift, 
To seek a scanty sustenance from alms !.«. 
'TIS much to be lamented. 

In the following scene the degraded chiefs 
recognise each other, and Belisarius relates 
the story of his barbarous punishment : 

BtL When I first heard it my full heart beat slow. 
My wonted fortitude forsook me; and when I thought 
It was Justinian that urged the blow. 
Casting my hopeless eyes to yon bright heaven, 
As 'twere to take a lasting leave of light, 
I wrrnig my hands, and bathed me in my tears. 
The executioner, touched with my sorrows, 
Sank on the ground and cried, ** You are undone ! 
Wretched old man, why does your heart not break, 
And give you a release from mi<^ a wo !" 
But it is past, and, tranquil as the flood 
When genUy kissed by TwUight's softUest gale, 
My spirit rests, and scarce consents to weep 
When Memory would the piteous tale recaU. 

That most striking virtue of Belisarius, 
which appeared to Gibbon " above or below 
the character of a man,*' is happily illustra- 
ted, though by incidents that would seem 
Tery extraordinary were the historians upon 
this point less explicit and particular. The 
Prince of Bulgaria endeavors to enlist the 
blind old general against the Byzantines, 
and causes his proposals to be accompanied 
with a flourish of martial instruments, to 

renew in him 
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, When his proud steed, champing his golden bit. 
Bore him o'er heaps of slaughtered enemiM» 
While vanquished thousands at his presence knelt 
And kissed the dust o'er which the conqueror vodie. 

Belisarius says, declining — 

Shall I now 
Sully the glorifs of a long life's toil. 
And justify the cruelty of my foes 1 

And then — 

— Music, such as lulls my wa3rwaid cares, 
Is often heard within the peasant's hamlet. 
What time gray Twilight veils the eastem sky. 
When the blithe maiden carols rustic songs 
To soothe the infirmities of peevish age. 
Or, whfen the moon shines on the dew-gemm'd plain, 
Attunes her voice to chant some lightsome air 
For those who dance upon the tufted green. 
Such are the strains I love, and such as float 
On the cool gale from a fiur mountain's side. 
Where some lone shepherd fills his simple pipe. 
Calling the echoes from their dewy beds. 
To chase mute sleep away. Ah ! blessed is he 
If his choice melody be ne'er disturbed 
By the death-breathing trumpet's woful tone. 

Prinet, If thou wert ever thus averse to war, 
General, why didst thou fight ? 

BeL To purchase peace, not to extend dominion. 
Peace was the crown of conquest 

The heroine of the piece is the empress The- 
odosia, who in the third act inquires of her 
creature Barsames the result of his last ef- 
forts to detect a conspiracy : 

Thtodosia. Did you see Phedrus? 

Barsames. Yes : but he did not know me. 
He sat upon a heap of mouldering bones 
With his shrunk hands, thus, folded on his breast ; 
And his sunk eyes were fixed on the ground 
Half shut, and o'er his bosom streamed hia beard. 
Hoary and long. I twice accosted him 
Ere he regarded me ; then, looking up. 
He eyed me with a vague and senseless gaie. 
And heaving a most lamentable sigh. 
Dropped his pale frtce upon his breast again. 

Theo. V 11 go myself) this moment, and give orders 
For his removal to some cheerful place. 
Where kind attendance, and my best physician. 
May woo his scattered senses back again...... 

When Reason rises cloudless in his brain. 
Embracing courteous Hope, then I will go 
And break the vain endiantment..... 

This will be sweet revenge ! Then let him try 
If the bright wit that jeered a woman's foibles 
Will light the dungeon where her fiiiy dwells ! 

After the publication of Belisarius, Mrs. 
Faugeres was an occasional contributor to 
the New York Monthly Magazine, and some 
other periodicals. She appears to have been 
a favorite among her literary acquaintances, 
and is frequently referred to in their pub- 
lished poems in terms of sympathy and ad- 
miration. 
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THE HUDSON. 

FROM A POEM PUBLI8HID IN 1798. 

Niu's beauteous waves and Tiber's swelling tide 

Sfiive been recorded by the hand of Fame, 
And various floods, which through earth's channels 
glide, 

From some enraptured bard have gained a name : 
E*en Thames and Wye have been the poet's theme, 

And to their charms has many a harp been strung. 
Whilst, oh ! hoar Genius of old Hudson's stream. 

Thy mighty river never has been sung ! 
Say, shall a female' string her trembling lyre, 

And to thy praise devote the adventurous song ? 
Fired with the theme, her genius shall aspire. 

And the notes sweeten as they float along. 



Through many a blooming wild and woodland green 

The Hudson's sleeping waters winding stray ; 
Now mongst the hills its silvery waves are seen, 

Through arching willows now they steal away : 
Now more majestic rolls the ample tide. 

Tall waving elms its dovery borders shade, 
And many a stately dome, in ancient pride 

And hoary grandeur, there exalts its head. 
There trace the marks of Culture's sunburnt hand, 

The honeyed buckwheat's clustering blossomf 

view — 
Dripping rich odors, mark the beard-grain bland, 

The loaded orchard, and the flax-field blue ; 
The grassy hill, the quivering poplar grove, 

The copse of hazel, and the tufied bank. 
The long green valley where the white flocks rove. 

The jutting rock, o'erhung with ivy dank : 
The tall pines waving on the mountain's brow. 

Whose lofty spires catch day's last lingering beam ; 

The bending willow weeping o'er the stream, 
The brook's soft gurglings, and the garden's glow. 

Low sunk between the AUeganian hills. 

For many a league the sullen waters gUde, 

And the deep murmur of the crowded tide 
W*ith pleasing awe the wondering voyager fills. 
On the green summit of yon lofty d^ 

A peacefiil runnel gurgles clear and slow, 
Then down the craggy steep-side dashing swift. 

Tumultuous &lls in the white surge below. 
Here wpmads a doveiy lawn its verdure &r, 

Beyond it mountauis vast their forests rear, 
And long ere Day hath left her burnished car. 

The devrs of night have shed their odors thoe. 
There hangs a lowering rock across the deep ; 

Hoarse roar the waves its broken base around ; 
Through its dark caverns noisy whirlwinds sweep, 

While Horror startles at the fearful sound. 
The diivering sails that cut the fluttering breeze. 

Glide through these winding rocks with aixy 

sweep. 
Beneath the cooling glooms of waving trees, 

And sloping pastures specked with fieecy sheep. 
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Comb, round Freedom's sacred shrine, 
Floweiy garlands let us twine ; 
And while we our tribute bring. 
Grateful psans let us sing : 
Sons of Freedom, join the lay — 
'TIS Columbia's natal day ! 

Banish all the plagues of life. 
Fretful Care and restless Strife ; 
Let the memoiy of your woes 
Sink this day in sweet repose ; 
Even let Grief itself be gay 
On Columbia's natal day. 

Late a despot's cruel hand 
S^nt oppression through your land ; 
Piteous plaints and tearful moan 
Found not access to his throne ; 
Or if heard, the poor, forlorn. 
Met but with reproach and scorn. 

Paine, with eager virtue, then 
Snatched firom Truth her diamond pen— 
Bade the slaves of tyranny 
Spurn their bonds, and dare be free. 
Glad they burst their chains away : 
'Twas Columbia's natal day ! 

Vengeance, who had slept too long, 
Waked to vindicate our wrong ; 
Led her veterans to the field. 
Sworn to perish ere to yield : 
Weeping Memory yet can tell 
How they fought and how they fell ! 

Lured by virtuous Washingtoiv— 
Liberty's most foivored son — 
Victory gave your sword a sheath, 
Binding on your brows a wreath 
Which can never know decay 
WhUe you hail this blissful day. 

Ever be its name revered ; 

Let the shouts of joy be heard 

From where Hampshire's bleak winds blow, 

Down to Georgia's fervid glow ; 

Let them all in this agree : 

** Hail the day which made us free !" 

Bend your eyes toward that shore 
Where Bellona's thunders roar : 
There your Gallic brethren see 
Struggling, bleeding to be free ! 
Oh ! unite your prayers that they 
May soon announce their natal day. 

O thou Power ! to whom we owe 
All the blessings that we know. 
Strengthen thou our rising youth, 
Teach them wisdom, virtue, truth— 
That when we are sunk in clay. 
They may keep this glorious day ! 
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Eliza Townsend, descended from a stock 
that for two centuries has occupied a distin- 
guished and honorable position in American 
society, was the first native poet of her sex 
whose writings commanded the applause of 
judicious critics; — the first whose poems 
evinced any real inspiration, or rose from 
the merely mechanical into the domain of 
art. The late Mr. Nicholas Biddle, whose 
judgment in literature was frequently illus- 
trated by the most admirable criticisms, once 
mentioned to me that a prize ode which Miss 
Townsend wrote for the Port Folio while he 
himself was editor of that miscellany, soon 
after the death of Dennie, was in his opinion 
the finest poem of its kind which at that 
time had been written in this country, and 
many of her other pieces received the best 
approval of the period, but, as she kept her 
authorship a secret, without securing for her 
any personal reputation. 

She was bom in Boston, and her youth 
was passed in the troubled times which suc- 
ceeded the Revolution, when our own coun- 
try was distracted by the strifes of parties, 
and Europe was convulsed with the tumult- 
uous overthrows of governments whose sub- 
jects had caught from us the spirit of liberty. 
She sympathized with the feelings which 
were popular in New England, in regard 
both to our own and to foreign affairs, as is 
shown by her Occasional Ode, written in June, 
1809, in which Napoleon is denounced with 
a vehemence and power which remind us of 
the celebrated ode of Southey, written nearly 
five years afterward, during the negotiations 
of 1814. This poem was first printed in the 
seventh volume of the Monthly Anthology, 
and though it bears the marks of hasty com- 
position, in some minute defects, it is alto- 
gether a fine performance. The splendid ge- 
nius of Napoleon was not yet revealed in all 
its magnificence even to those who were the 
immediate instruments of his will, but to all 
mankmd his name was a word of division, 
and in this country those whose opinions 
were fruits of anything else than passion 
were commonly led by a conservative spirit 



to distrust the man and to credit the worst 
views of his actions. This was most true 
in Boston, where, at the beginning of Mr. 
Madison's administration, Miss Townsend's 
ode was probably deemed not less just than 
poetical. 

Among the pieces which she published 
about this time was Another Castle in the 
Air, suggested by Professor Frisbie's agree- 
able poem referred to in its title ; Stanzas 
commemorative of Charles Brockden Brown ; 
Lines on the Burning of the Richmond The- 
atre ; and a poem to Southey, upon the ap- 
pearance of his Curse of Eehama. At a later 
period she published several poems of a more 
religious cast, by one of which, The Incom- 
prehensibility of God, she is best known. Of 
this, the Rev. Dr. Cheever remarks, that " it 
is equal in grandeur to the Thanatopsis of 
Bryant,'' and that ** it will not sufi*er by com- 
parison with the most sublime pieces of 
Wordsworth or of Coleridge." 

Miss Townsend has not written, at least 
for the public, in many years, and there has 
been no collection of the poems with which, 
in the earlier part of this century, she en- 
riched The Monthly Anthology, The Port 
Folio, The Unitarian Miscellany, and other 
periodicals which were then supported by the 
contributions of the youthful Adams, Allston, 
Buckminster, Webster, Ticknor, Greenwood, 
Edward Channing, Alexander Everett, and 
others of whose early hopes the fulfilment is 
written in our intellectual history. Such a 
collection would undoubtedly be well re- 
ceived. 

There is a religious and poetical dignity, 
with all the evidences of a fine and richly- 
cultivated understanding, in most of the po- 
ems of Miss Townsend, which entitle her 
to be ranked among the distinguished liter- 
ary women who were her contemporaries, 
and in advance of all who in her own coun- 
try preceded her. 

She is still living, in a secluded manner, 
with her sister, also maiden, in the old fam- 
ily mansion in Boston. They are the last of 

their race. 

as 
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AN OCCASIONAL ODE. 

WRITTEN IN JUHX, 1*39 



Fib ST of all created things, 

God*s eldest bom, ffx tell me, Time ! 
E'er since within that car of thine, 
Drawn by those steeds, whose speed divine. 
Through eyery state and eveiy clime. 

Nor pause nor rest has known, 
Mongst all the scenes long since gone by 
Since first thou opedst thy closeless eye, 
Did its scared glance ever rest 
Upon a vision so unblest, 
So fearful, as our own ? 

If thus thou start'st in wild affright 
At what thyself hast brought to light. 
Oh yet relent ! *nor still unclose 
New volumes vast of himian woes. 

Thy bri^t and bounteous brother, yonder Sun, 

Whose course coeval still with thine doth run, 
Sickening at the sights unholy. 
Frightful crime, aQd frantic folly, 
By thee, presumptuous ! with delight 
Forced upon his awful sight. 
Abandons half his regal right, 
And yields the hated world to night 

And even when through the honored day 

He still benignly deigns to sway, 

High o*er the horizon prints his burnished tread. 
Oft calls his clouds. 
With sable shrouds. 

To hide his glorious head ! 

And Luna, of yet purer view. 
His sister and his regent too. 
Beneath whose mild and sacred reign 
Thou darest display thy deeds profime^ 
Pale and appalled, has frowned her fears, 
Or veiled her brightness in her tears ; 
While all her starry court, attendant near. 
Only glance, and disappear. 

But thou, relentless ! not in thee 

These horrors wake humanity : 

Though sun, and moon, and stars combined. 

Ne'er did it change thy &tal mind. 

Nor e'er thy wayward steps retrace. 

Nor e'er restrain thy coursers' race, 

Nor e'er efface the blood thou'dst shed, 

Nor raise to life the murdered dead. 

Is't not enough, thou spoiler, tell! 

That, subject to thy stem behest. 
The might of ancient empire fell. 

And sunk to drear and endless rest ! 

Fallen is the Roman eagle's flight. 

The Grecian gloiy sunk in night. 
And prostrate arts and arms no more withstand : 
Those own thy Vandal flame and these thy conq'ring 
Then be Destruction's sable banner furled, [hand. 
Nor wave its shadows o'er the modem world ! 

In yain the prayer. Still opens wide. 
Renewed, each former tragic scene 

Of Time's dark draopa; while beside 

Grief and Despair tfielr vigils keep. 

And Memory only lives to weep 
The mouldering dust of what has been. 



How nameless now the once-famed earth. 
That gave to Koeduszko birth^ 
The pillared realm that proudly stood. 
Propped by his worth, cemented by his blood ! 

As towers the lion of the wood 
O'er all surrounding living things. 
So, mid the herd of vulgar kings. 

The dauntless Dalecarlian stood. 
** Pillowed by flint, by damps enclosed," 
Upon the mine's cold lap reposed, 

Yet firm he followed Freedom's plan; 
** Dared with eternal night reside, 
And threw inclemency aside," 

Conqu'ror of nature as of man ! 
And earned by toils unknown before. 
Of Blood and Death, the crown he wore. 
That radiant crown, whose flood of light 
Illumined once a nation's sight — 
Spirit of y asa ! this its doom 1 
Gleams in a dungeon's living tomb ! 

Where'er the frightened mind can fly. 
But nearer ruins meet her eye. 

Ah ! not Arcadia's pictured scene 
Could more the poet's dream engage. 

Nor manners more befitting seem 
The vision of a golden age. 
Than where the chamois loved to roam 
Through old Helvetia's rugged home. 
Where Uri's echoes loved to swell 
To kindred rocks the name of Tell, 
And pastoral girls and Tustic swains 
Were simple as their native plains. 
Nor mild alone, but bold the mind. 
The soldier and the shepherd joined — 
The Roman heraldry restored, 
The crook was quartered with the sword. 
Their seedtime dieerful labor stored. 
Plenty piled their vintage board, 
Peace loved their daily fold to keep, 
Contentment tranquillized their sleep- 
Till through those giant Guards of Stone,* 
Where Freedom fixed her ** mountain-throne,** 
Battle's bloodhounds forced their way 
And made the human flock their prey ! 

Is it Fact, or Fancy tells, 

That now another mandate's gonel 
Hark ! even now those fiited wheels 

Roll the rapid ruin on ! 
Lo, where the generous and the good. 

The heart to feel, the hand to dare : 
Iberia pours her noblest blood, 

Iberia lifts her holiest prayer ! 
The while from all her rocks and valas 

Her peasant bands by thousands rise : 
Their altar is their native plains. 

Themselves the willing sacrifice. 
While Ht, the " strangest birth of time," 
Red with gore, and grim with crime. 
Whose fiite more prodigies attend. 
And in whose course more terrors blend, 
And o'er whose birth more portents lower, 
Than ever crowned. 
In lore renowned, 

— ^ ~ 

*Tli6 Alps. 
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The Macedonian's natal hour ! 

Now here, now there, he takes his stand, 

The stablished earth his footsteps jar ; 
Goads to the fight his vassal band, 
While ebbs or flows, at his command, 

The torrent of the war ! 

Could the bard, whose powers sublime 

Scaled the heights of epic gloiy, 
And rendered in immortal rhyme 

Of Rome's disgrace the blushing story — 
Where, formed of treason and of woes, 
Pharsalia's gory genius rose- 
Might he again 
Renew the strain 
That once his truant muse had charmed, 
Each foreign tone 

Unwaked had lain ; 
And patriot Spain 
And Spain alone 
The Spaniard's patriot heart had wanned ! 

Then had the chords proclaimed no moxe 
His deeds, his death, renowned of yore ; 
Who,* when each lingering hope was slain, 
And Freedom fought with Fate in vain. 
Lone in the city, and reft of all, 
While Usurpation stormed the wall, 
The tyrant's entrance scorned to see 
But died, with d3ring Liberty. 

Those chords had raised the local strain ; 
That bard a filial flight had ta'en; 
Forgot all else : The ancient past, 
Thick in Oblivion's mists o'ercast, 
Or past and present both oomUncd 
Within the grasfongs of hU mind ; 
In what now is, viewed what hath been ; 
The dead within the living seen : 
Owned transmigration's strange control. 
In Spaniards owned the Cato soul ; 
And wailed in tones of martial grief 
The valiant band and hero chie^ 
Who shared in Saragossa's doom, 
And made their Utica their tomb ! 
Bright be the amaranth of their fiune ! 
May Palafox a Lucan claim ! 

That bard no more had filled his rhymes 
With Cesar's greatness, Cesar's crimes : 
Another Cssar waked the string, 
Alike usurper, traitor, king. 
Another Cesar 1 rashly said ! 
Forgive the fidsehood, mighty shade ! 
Mongst Julius* treasons, still we know 
The faithful friend, the generous foe ; 
And even enmityf could see 
Some virtues of humanity. 

But thou ! by what accursed name 
Shall we denote thy features here 1 

In records of infernal feme 
Where shall we find thy black compeer ? 

Thou, whose perfidious might of mind 

Nor pity moves nor faith can bind, 

• The younger Cato. 

t " His enemies confess 

The virtoes of humanity are CsMU-'a."— Ax>. Cato. 



AVhose firiends, whose followers vainly crave 
That trust which should reward the brave ; 
Whose foes, mid tenfold war's alarms. 
Dread more thy. treachery than thine arms: 
The Ishmaelite, mid dNerts bred. 
Who robs at last whom first he fed, 
The midnight murderer of the guest 
With whom he shared the morning's feast— 
This Arab wretchf compared with diee. 
Is honor and humanity ! 

And shall that proud, that ancient land. 

In treasure rich, in pageant grand, 

Land of romance, where sprang of old 

Adventures strange, and champions bold. 

Of holy faith, and gallant fight, 

And bannered hall, and armored knight, 

And tournament, and minstrelsy, 

The native land of chivaliy ! — 

Shall all these ** blushing honors" bloom 

For Corsica's detested son ? 

These ancient worthies own his sway — 

The upstart fiend of yesterday ? 

Oh, for the kingly sword and shield 

That once the victor monarch sped. 
What time firom Pavia's trophied field 

The royal Frank was captive led ! 
May Charles's laurels, gained for you, 

Ne'er, Spaniards, on your brows expire ; 
Nor the degenerate sons subdue 

The conqu'rors of their nobler sire ! 

None higher mid the zodiac line 

Of sovereigns and of saints you daim. 
Than fiedr Castilia's star could shine. 

And brighten down the sky of fiune. 
Wise, magnanimous, refined, 
Accomplished friend of human kind. 
Who first the Cenocse sail unfurled^ — 
The mighty mother of an infent world, 
Illustrious Isabel ! — shall thine. 
Thy children, kneel at Gallia's shrine ? 
No ! rise, thou venerated shade^ 
In Heaven's own armor bright arrayed. 
Like Pallas to her Grecian band ; 
Nerve every heart and every hand ; 
Pervious or not to mortal nght, 
Still guard thy gallant ofispring's right. 
Display thine sgis firom afar, 
And lend a thunderbolt to war ! 

God of battles ! from thy throne, 
God of vengeance, aid their cauae : 

Make it, conqu'ring One, thine own ! 
'Tis feith, and liberty, and laws. 

'T is for these they pour their blood — 

The cause of man, the cause of God ! 

Not now avenge. All-righteous Power, 

Peruvia's red and ruined hour: 

Nor mangled Montezuma's head. 

Nor Guatamozin's burning bed, 

Nor give the guiltless up to fiite 

For Cortos' crimes, Pizarro's hate! 

Thou, who beholdst, enthroned a&r, 

Beyond the vision of die keenest star. 

Far through creation's ample round. 

The universe's utmost bound ; 
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Where war in other shape aj^ieai^ 
The desdned plague of other ai^eEea, 
Other Napoleons arise 
To stain the earth and cloud the skies ; 
And other realms in martial ranks suooeed, 
Fight like Iberians, like Iberians Ueed. 
If an end is e'er designed 
The dire destroyers of mankind. 
Oh, be some seraphim assigned 
To breathe it to the patriot mind. 
What Brutus bright in arms arrayed, 
What Corde bares the righteous blade ! 
Or, if the vengeance, not our own, 
Be sacred to thine arm alone. 
When shall be signed the blest release 
And wearied worlds refreshed with peace ! 
Oh, could the muse but dare to rise 
Far o'er these low and clouded skies. 
Above the threefold heavens to soar, 
And in thy veiy sight implore ! — 
In vain......while angels veil them diere. 

While Faith half fears to lift her prayer, 
The glance profane shall Fancy dare t 
Yet there around, a fearful band. 
Thy ministers of vengeance stand : 
Lo, at thy bidding stalks the storm ; 
The lightning takes a local form ; 
The floods erect their hydra head ; 
The pestilence forsakes his bed ; 
Intolerable light appears to wait. 
And fiur-off darkness stands in awful state ! 

For thee, O Time ! 
If still thou speedst thy march of crime 
'Gainst all that's beauteous or sublime, 
8till provest thyself the sworn ally 
And author of mortality — 

Infuriate Earth, too long supine, 
Whilst demon-like thou lovedst to ride. 
Ending every work beside. 

Shall live to see the end of thine — 
Her great revenge shall see ! 
By prayer shall move th* Almighty power 
To antedate that final hour 
When the Archangel firm shall stand 
Upon the ocean and the land — 
His crovni a radiant rainbow sphere, 
His echoes seven-fold thunders near — 
The last dread fiat to proclaim : 
Shall swear by His tremendous name, 
Who formed the earth, the heavens and sea, 
TiMK shall no longer be ! 



TO ROBEaT 80UTHBY. 

WRITTEK IN 181«. 

O THoiT, whom we have known so long, so well. 
Thou who didst hymn the Maid of Arc, and firamed 
Of Thalaba the wild and wondrous song ; 
And in thy later tale of Times of Old, 
Remindest us of our own patriarch faUiera, 
The Madocs of their age, who planted here 
The cross of Christ— and liberty — and peace ! 
Minstrel of odier climes, of higher hopes, 
And holier inspirations, who hast ne'er 



From her high birth debased the goddess Muse, 
To grovel in the dirt of earthly things ; 
But learned to mingle with her human tones 
Some breathings of the harmonies of heaven ! 
Joyful to meet thee yet again, we hail 
Thy last, thy loftiest lay ; nor chief we thank thee 
For every form of beauty, eveiy light 
Bestowed by brilliancy, and every grace 
That &ncy could invent and taste dispose. 
Or that creating, consummating power. 
Pervading fervor, and mysterious finish. 
That something occult, indefinable. 
By mortals genius named ; the parent sun 
Whence all those rays proceed ; the constant fount 
To feed those streams of mind ; th' informing soul 
Whose influence all are conscious of, but none 
Could e'er describe ; whose fine and subtle nature 
Seems like th' aerial forms, which legends say 
Greeted the gifted eye of saint or seer. 
Yet ever mocked the fond inquirer's aim 
To scan their essence ! 

Such alone, we greet not 
Since genius oft (so ofl, the tale is trite) 
Employs its golden art to varnish vice. 
And bleach depravity, till it shall wear 
The whiteness of the robes of Innocence ; 
And Fancy's self forsakes her truest trade, 
The lapidary for the scavenger ; 
And Taste, regardful of but half her province, 
Self-sentencod to a partial blindness, turns 
Her notice from the semblance of perfection. 
To fix its hoodwinked gaze on &ults alone — 
And like the owl, sees only in the night, 
Not like the eagle, soars to meet the day. 

Oblivion to all such ! — For thee, we joy 
Thou hast not misapplied the gifts of (jod. 
Nor yielded up thy powers, illustrious captives, 
To grace the triumph of licentious Wit 

Once more a female is thy chosen theme ; 
And Kailyal lives a lesson to the sex. 
How more than woman's loveliness may blend 
With all of woman's worth ; with chastened love, 
Magnanimous exertion, patient piety. 
And pure intelligence. Lo ! from thy wand 
Even faith, and hope, and charity, receive 
Something more filial and more feminine. 

Proud praise enough were this ; yet b there more : 
That neath thy splendid Indian canopy, 
By fairy fingers woven, of gorgeous threads. 
And gold and precious stones, thou hast enwrapped 
Stupendous themes that Truth divine revealed, 
And answering Reason owned : naught more sub- 
Beauteous, or useful, e'er was charactered [lime, 
On Hermes' mystic pillars — Egypt's boast. 
And more, Pythagoras' lesson, when the maze 
Of hieroglyphic meaning awed the world ! 

Could Music's potent charm, as some believed, 
Have warmth to animate the slumbering dead, 
And ^ lap them in Elysium," second only 
To that which shall await in other worlds, 
How would the native sons of ancient India 
Unclose on thee that wondering, dubious eye. 
Where admiration wars vnth incredulity ! 
Sons of the morning ! first-bom of creation ! 
What would they think of tboe thee, one of as, 
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Sprung from a later race^ on whom the ends 

Of this our world have come, that thou shouldst pen 

What Varanasi's* venerable towers 

In all their pride and plenitude of power, 

Ere Conquest spread her bloody banner o'er them, 

Or Ruin trod upon their hallowed walls, 

Could ne'er excel, though stored with ethic wisdom, 

And epic minstrelsy, and sacred lore ! 

For there, Philosophy's Gantamit first 

Taught man to measure mind ; thereV almic hymn'd 

The conqu'ring arms of heaven-descended Rama ; 

And Cahdasa and Yyasa there. 

At different periods, but with powers the same, 

The Sanscrit song prolonged — of Nature's works, 

Of human woes, and sacred Chrishna's ways. 

That it should e'er lie thine, of Eurc^ bom, 

To sing of Asia ! that Hindostan's palms 

Should bloom on Albion's hills, and Brama'sVedaflJ 

Meet unconverted eyes, yet unprofaned ! 

And those same brows the classic Thames had bath'd 

Be laved by holy Ganges ! while the lotus, 

Fig-tree, and cusa, of its healing banks, 

Should, with their derva's vegetable rubies, 

Be painted to the life !. ..^ot truer touches. 

On plane-tree arch above, or roseate carpet. 

Spread out beneath, were ever yet employed 

When their own vale of Cashmere was the subject. 

Sketched by its own Abdallah ! 

He, n too, of thine own land, who long since found 
A refuge in his final sanctuary. 
From regal bigotry— could thy voice reach him. 
His awful shade might greet thee aa a brother 
In sentiment and song ; that epic genius, 
From whom the sight of outward things was taken 
By Heaven in mercy — that the orb of vision 
Might totally turn inward — there concentred 
On objects else perhaps invisible. 
Requiring and exhausting all its rays; 
Who (like Tiresias, of prophetic faime) 
Talked with Futurity ! — ^that patriot poet. 
Poet of paradise, whose daring eye 
Explored " the Uving throne, the sapphire blaze," 
** But blasted with excess of light," retired. 
And left to thee to compass other heavens 
And other scenes of being ! — 

Bard beloved 
Of all who virtue love— revered by all 
That genius reverence— Southit ! if thou art 
** Gentle bs bard beseems," and if thy life 
Be lovely bs thy lay, thou wilt not scorn 
This rustic wreath ; albeit 'twas entwined 
Beyond the western waters, where I sit 
And bid the winds that vTait upon their surges. 
Bear it across them to thine bland-home. 
Thou wilt not scorn the simple leaves, though culled 
From that traduced, insulted spot of earth, 
Of which thy contumelious brethren oft 
Frame fiibles, full as monstrous in their kind 
As e'er Munchausen knew — with all his fidsehood, 
Guiltless of all his wit ! Not such art thou — 
Surely thou art not, if^ as Rumor tells, 
Thyself in the high hour of hopeful youth 

* The college of Benarea 

f Sappoflod the earliest founder of a philoeophic school. 
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Had cherished nightly visions of delight. 
And day-dreams of desire, that lured thee on 
To see these sister states, and painted to thee 
Our firowning mountains and our laughing vales. 
The countless beauties of our varied lakes. 
The dim recesses of our endless woods. 
Fit haunt for sylvan deities ; and whispered 
How sweet it were in such deep solitude, 
Where human fi>ot ne'er trod, to raise thy hut. 
To talk to Nature, but to think of man. 
Then thou, perchance, like Scotia's darling son, 
Hadst sung our Pennsylvanian villages, 
Our bold Oneidas, and our tender Gertrudes, 
And sung, like him, thy listeners into tears. 
Such were thy early musings : other thoughts, 
And happier, doubtless, have concurred to fix thee 
On Britain's venerated shore ; yet still 
Must that young thought be tenderly remembered. 
Even aa romantic minds are sometimes said 
To cherish their first love — ^not that 'twas wisest, 
But that 'twas earUest......If that morning dream 

Still lingers to thy noon of life, remember, 
And for its own dear sake, when thou shalt hear 
(As ofl, alas ! thou wilt) those gossip tales, 
By lazy Ignorance or inventive Spleen, 
Related of the vast, the varied country. 
We proudly call our own — oh ! then refute them 
By the just consciousness that still this land 
Has turned no adder's ear toward thy Muse 
That charms so wisely ; that whene'er her tonei, 
Mellowed by distance, o'er the waters come, 
They meet a band of listeners — those who hear 
With breath-suspending eagerness, and feel 
With feverish interest Be this their praise. 
And sure they '11 need no other ! Sudi there are. 
Who, firom the centre of an honest heart, 
Bless thee for ministering to the purest pleasure 
That man, whibt breathing earthly atmosphere. 
In this minority of being, knows — 
That of contemplating immortal verse, 
In fit communion with iounortal Truth ! 
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Whirs art thou ? — Thou ! source and support 
That is or seen or felt ; thyself unseen, [of all 
Unfelt, unknown — alas, unknowable ! 
I look abroad among thy works — the sky, 
Vast, distant, glorious with its world of suns- 
Life-giving earth, and ever-moving main. 
And speaking winds — and ask if these are thee ! 
The stars that twinkle on, the eternal hills. 
The restless tide's outgoing and return. 
The omnipresent and deep-breathing air — 
Though hailed aa gods of old, and only less. 
Are not the Power I seek ; are thine, not thee ! 
I ask thee fi^m the past : if, in the years. 
Since first intelligence could search its source. 
Or in some former unremcmbercd being, 
(If such, perchance, were mine), did they behold 
And next interrogate Futurity, [thee 1 

So fondly tenanted with better things 
Than e'er experience owned — but both are mate ; 
And Past and Future, vocal on all else. 



ELIZA TOWNSEND. 



vj 



So full of memoiies and phantasies, 
Are deaf and speediless here ! Fatigued, I torn 
From all vain parley with the elements, [ward 
And close mine eyes, and bid the thought turn in- 
From each material thing its anxious guest, 
If, in the stilluess of the waiting soul, 
He may vouchsafe himself— Spirit to spirit ! 
O Thou, at once most dreaded and deored, 
pavilioned still in darkness, wilt thou hide thee ? 
What though the rash request be fraught with fiUe, 
Nor human eye may look on thine and live 1 
Welcome the penalty ! let that come now. 
Which soon or late must come. For light like this 
Who would not dare to die ? 

Peace, my proud aim. 
And hush the wish that knows not what it asks. 
Await His will, who hath appointed this. 
With eveiy other trial. Be that will 
Done now, as ever. For thy curious search, 
And unprepared solicitude to gaze 
On Him — ^the Unrevealed — learn hence, instead, 
To temper highest hope with humbleness. 
Pass thy novitiate in these outer courts, 
Till rent the veil, no longer separating 
The Holiest of all— as erst, disclosing 
A brighter dispensation ; whose results 
Ineffable, interminable, tend 
Even to the perfecting thyself — ^thy kind — 
Till meet for that sublime beatitude. 
By the firm promise of a voice from heaven 
Pledged to the pure in heart ! 



ANOTHBE "CASTLE IN THE AIE." 

** To MI, like Phidias, were it given 
To form from clay the man sublime. 

And, like Prometheus, steal frt>m heaven 
The animating spark divine !" 

Thus once in rhapsody you cried : 
As for complexion, form, and air. 

No matter what, if thought preside. 
And fire and feeling mantle there. 

Deep on the tablets of his mind 
Be learning, science, taste, imprest ; 

Let piety a refuge find 

Within the foldings of his breast 

Let him have suflered much-— since we, 
Alas ! are early doomed to know. 

All human virtue we can see 
Is only perfected through wo. 

Purer the ensuing breeze we find 

When whirlwinds first the skies deform ; 

And hardier grows the mountain hind 
Bleaching beneath the wintiy storm. 

But, above all, may Heaven impart 
That talent which completes the whole — 

The finest and the rarest art— 
To analyze a woman's souL 

Woman — that happy, wretched being. 
Of causeless smile, of nameless si^ 

So oft whose joys unbidden spring. 
So oft who weeps, she knows not why ! 



Her piteous griefi^ her joys so gay, 
All that afflicts and all that cheers ; 

All her erratic fancy's play. 

Her fluttering hopes, her trembling fears. 

With passions chastened, not subdued, 

Let dull inaction stupid reign ; 
Be his the ardor of the good, 

Their loftier thought and nobler aim. 

Firm as the towering bird of Jove, 
The mightiest shocks of life to bear ; 

Yet gentle as the captive dove. 
In social suffering to share. 

If such there be, to such alone 

Would I thy worth, beloved, resign ; 

Secure, each bliss that time hath known 
Would consummate a lot like thine. 

But if this gilded human scheme 
Be but the pageant of the brain, 

Of such slight ** BtaST* as forms our " dream," 
Which, waking, we must seek in vain. 

Each gift of nature and of art 

Still lives within thyself enshrined ; 

Thine are the blossoms of the heart. 
And thine the scions of the mind ! 

And if the matchless wreath shall blend 
With foliage other than its own. 

Or, destined not its sweets to lend. 
Shall flourish for tHyself alon^^ 

Still cultivate the plants with care ; 

From weeds, from thorns, oh keep thorn free, 
Till, ripened for a purer air, 

They bloom in immortality ! 
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AMERICAN SCENERY. 

FROM ▲ POEM Olf THE DEATH OP CHARLES 
BROCKDKN BROWN. 



Though Nature, with unsparing hand, 
Has scattered round thy favored land 
Those gifts that prompt the aspiring aim, 
And fan the latent spark to flame : 
Such awful shade of blackening woods. 
Such roaring voice of giant floods, 
Clifis, which the dizzied eagles flee. 
Such cataracts, tumbling to the sea. 
That in this lone and wild retreat 
A Collins might have fixed his seat. 
Called Horror from the mountain's brow. 
Or Danger from the depths below — 
And then, for those of milder mood. 
Heedless of forest, rock, or flood. 
Gay fields, bedecked with golden grain, 
Rich orchards, bending to the plain. 
Where Sydney's faiiy pen had failed. 
Which Mantuan Maro's muse had hailed— 
Yet, midst this luxury of scene. 
These varied charms, this graceftd mien. 
Canst thou no hearts, no voices, raise. 
Those charms to feel, those charms to praise ! 



LAVINIA STODDARD. 






Lavinia Stone, a daughter of Mr. Elijah 
Stone, was bom in Guilford, Connecticut, 
on the twenty-ninth of June, 1787. While 
she was an infant her father removed to Pat- 
ersoH; in New Jersey, and here she received, 
besides the careful instructions of an intelli- 
gent and judicious mother, such education 
in the schools as was at the time common to 
the children of farmers. In 1811 she was 
married to Dr. William Stoddard, a man of 
taste and liberal culture, of Stratford, in 
Connecticut, and in the then flourishing vil- 
lage of Troy, on the Hudson, they established 
an academy, which they conducted success- 
fully for several years. Mrs. Stoddard was 
attacked with consumption, and about the 
year 1818 she removed with her family to 
Blakeley, in Alabama, where Dr. Stoddard 
soon after died, leavin^^her among strangers 



and in poverty. Partially recovering her 
own health, she revisited Troy ; but the se- 
verity of the climate induced her to return to 
Blakeley, where she died in 1820. 

Mrs. Stoddard wrote many poems, which 
were printed anonymously in the public jour- 
nals, or addressed privately to her acquaint- 
ances. She was a woman of piety, benevo- 
lence, and an independent temper ; and the 
fine poem entitled The Soul's Defiance, her 
brother has informed me, ** was interesting 
to her immediate friends for the truthfulness 
with which it portrayed her own experience 
and her indomitable spirit, which never 
quailed imder any circumstances." This was 
written in a period of suffering and with a 
sense of injury. It is the last of her compo- 
sitions, and perhaps the best. It is worthy 
of George Herbert. 



THE SOUL'S DEFIANCE. 



I RAID to Sorrow's awful Btorm, 

That beat against my b.east, 
Rage on — thou mayst destroy this form, 

And lay it low at rest ; 
But still the spirit that now brooks 

Thy tempest, raging high. 
Undaunted on its fury looks, 

With steadfast eye. 

I said to Penury's meagre train. 

Come on — ^your threats I brave ; 
My last poor life^rop you may drain. 

And crush me to tfie grave ; 
Yet still the spirit that endures 

Shall mock your force the while, 
And meet each cold, cold grasp of yours 

With bitter smile. 

I said to cold Neglect and Scorn, 

Pass on — I heed yoa not ; 
Te may pursue me till my form 

And being are forgot ; 
Tet still the spirit, which you see 

Undaunted by your wiles. 
Draws from its own nobility 

Its highborn smiles. 

I said to Friendship's menaced blow, 
Strike deep^my heart shall bear ; 

Thou canst but add one bitter wo 
To those already there ; 



Yet still the spirit that sustains 

This last severe distress. 
Shall smile upon its keenest pains, 

And scorn redress. 

I said to Death's uplifted dart, 

Aim sure — oh, why delay t 
Thou wilt not find a fearful heart-^ 

A weak, reluctant prey ; 
For still the spirit, firm and free, 

Unruffled by this last dismay. 
Wrapt in its own eternity, 

Shall pass away. 



SONG. 



Ask not from me the sportive jest. 

The mirthfril jibe, the gay reflection ; 
These social baubles fly the breast 

That owns the sway of pale Dejection. 
Ask not from me the changing smile, 

Hope's sunny glow, Joy's glittering token. 
It can not now my grie& beguile^ 

My soul is dark, my heart is broken ! 

Wit can not cheat my heart of wo. 

Flattery wakes no exultation. 
And Fancy's flash but serves to show 

The darkness of my desolation. 

By me no more in masking guise 
Shall thoughtless repartee be spoken ; 

My mind a hopeless ruin lies — 

My soul is dark, my heart is broken ! 
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HANNAH F. GOULD. 



Miss Gottld is a native of Lancaster, in 
the southern part of Vermont. Her father 
was one of the small company who fought 
in the first battle of the Revolution, and in 
the face of all the privations and discourage- 
ments of that long and often hopeless war 
remained in the army until it was disbanded. 
In The Scar of Lexington, The Revolution- 
ary Soldier's Request, The Veteran and the 
Child, and several other pieces, we suppose 
she has referred to him ; and it is probably 
but a versification of a family incident in 
which an old man, relating the story of his 
weary campaigns, says to a child — 

** I carried iny musket, as one that must be 
But loosed from the hold of the dead, or the free. 
And fearless I lifted my good, trusty sword. 
In the hand of a mortal, the strength of the Lord." 

"t^Bs Grould*s history is in a peculiar degree 
and in a most honorable manner identified 
with her father's. In her youth he removed 
to Newbury port, near Boston, and for many 
years before his death, (for the touching 
poem entitled My Lost Father, in the last 
volume of her writings, we presume had 
reference to that event,) she was his house- 
keeper, his constant companion, and the 
chief source of his happiness. 

Miss Grould's poems are short, but they 
are frequently nearly perfect in their kind. 
Nearly all of them appeared originally in 
annuals, magazines, and other miscellanies, 
and their popularity has been shown by the 



subsequent sale of several collective editions. 
The first volume she published came out in 
1832, the second in 1835, and the third in 
1841 ; and a new edition, embracing many 
new poems, is now (1848) in preparation. 

Her most distinguishing characteristic is 
sprightliness. Her poetical vein seldom 
rises above the fanciful, but in her vivacity 
there is both wit and cheerfulness. She 
needs apparently but the provocation of a 
wider social inspiration to become very cle- 
ver and apt in jeux d^ esprit and epigrams, 
as a few specimens which have found their 
way into the journals amply indicate. It 
is however in such pieces as Jack Frost, 
The Pebble and the Acorn, and other effu- 
sions devoted to graceful details of nature, 
or suggestive incidents in life, that we rec- 
ognise the graceful play of her muse. Often 
by a dainty touch, or lively prelude, the gen- 
tle raillery of her sex most charmingly re- 
veals itself, and in this respect Miss Gould 
manifests a decided individuality of genius. 

Miss Gould seems as fond as ^sop or La 
Fontaine of investing every thing in nature 
with a human intelligence. It is surprising 
to see how frequently and how happily the 
birds, the insects, the trees and flowers and 
pebbles are made her colloquists. Her poems 
could be illustrated only by some such in- 
genious artists as those who have recently 
amused Paris with Scenes de la Vie Puhlique 
et Privce des Animaux. 



A NAME IN THE SAND. 



Aloitk I walked the ocean strand ; 
A pearly shell was in my hand : 
I stooped and wrote upon the sand 

My name — ^the year — ^the day. 
As onward from the spot I passed. 
One lingering look behind I cast ! 
A wave came rolling high and fast. 

And washed my lines away. 

And so, methought, 'twill shortly be 
With eveiy mark on earth from me : 
A wave of dark Oblivion's sea 



Will sweep across the place 
Where I have trod the sandy shore 
Of Time, and been to be no more. 
Of me— my day — ^the name I bore, 

To leave nor track nor trace. 

And yet, with Him who counts the sands. 
And holds the waters in his hands, 
I know a lasting record stands, 

Inscribed against my name. 
Of all this mortal part has wrought ; 
Of all this thinking soul has thought ; 
And from these fleeting moments caught 

For glory or for shame. 
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HANNAH F. GOULD. 



CHANGES ON THE DEEP. 



A okLZAVT ship ! and trim and tight 
Across the deep she speeds away, 

While mantled with the golden light 
The sun throws back at close of day. 

And who, that sees that stately ship 

Her haughty stem in ocean dip, 

Has ever seen a prouder one 

Illumined by a setting sun ? 

The breath of summer, sweet and sojft. 
Her canvass swells, while, wide and fiur, 

And floating from her mast aloft, 
Her flag plays off on gentle air. 

And, as her steady prow divides 

The waters to her even sides. 

She passes, like a bird, between 

The peaceful deep and sky serene. 

And now gray twilight's tender veil 

The moon wiih shafts of silver rends; 
And down on billow, deck, and mil, 

Her placid lustre gently sends. 
The stiffs, aa if the arch of blue 
Were pierced to let the glory through, 
From their bright world look out and win 
The thoughts of man to enter in. 

And many a heart that's warm and true 

That noble ship bears on with pride ; 
While, mid the many forms, are two 

Of passing beauty, side by side. 
A hit young mother, standing by 
Her bosom's lord, has fixed her eye, 
With his, upon the blessed star 
That points them to their home afar. 

Their thoughts fly forth to those, who there 

Are waiting now, with joy to hail 
The moment that shall grant their prayer, 

And heave in sight their coming sail. 
For, many a time the changeful queen 
Of night has vanished, and been seen. 
Since, o'er a foreign shore to roam. 
They passed from that dear, native home. 

The babe, that on its Other's breast 

Has let its little eyelids close. 
The mother bears below to rest, 

And sinks with it in sweet repose. 
The while a sailor climbs the shroud, 
And in the distance spies a cloud : 
Low, like a swelling seed, it lies. 
From which the towering storm shall rise. 

The powers of air are now about 
To muster from their hidden caves ; 

The winds, unchained, come rushing out. 
And into mountains heap the waves. 

Upon the sky the darkness spreads ! 

The Tempest on the Ocean treads ; 

And yawning caverns are its track 

Amid the waters wild and black. 

Its voice — ^but who shall give the sounds 
Of that dread voice ? — ^The ship is dashed 

In roaring depths — and now she bounds 
On high, by foaming surges lashed. 



And how is she the storm to bide t 
Its sweeping wings are strong and wide ! 
The hand of man has lost control 
O'er her — ^his work is for the soul ! 

She's in a scene of Nature's war: 

The winds and waters are at strife ; 
And both with her contending for 
The brittle thread of human life 
That she contains ; while sail and shroud 
Have yielded, and her head is bowed. 
Then who that slender thread shall keep 
But He whose finger moves the deep ? 

A moment — and the angiy blast 

Has done its work and hurried on. 
With parted cables, shivered mast — 
WiUi riven sides, and anchor gone. 
Behold the ship in ruin lie ; 
While firom the waves a piercing cry 
Sunnounts the tumult high and wild. 
And shouts to heaven, ** My child ! my child !" 

The mother in the whelming surge 

Lifts up her infiint o'er the sea, 
While lying on the awfiil verge 

Where time unveils eternity — 
And calls to Mercy, firom the skies 
To come and rescue, while she dies, 
The gift that, with Wk fleeting breath, 
She oflers from the gates of death. 
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It is a call for Heaven to hear. 

Maternal fondness sends above 
A voice, that in her Father's ear 

Shall enter quick, for Grod is love. 
In such a moment, hands like diese 
Their Maker with their oflfering sees ; 
And for the faith of such a breast 
He will the blow of death arrest ! 

The moon looks pale from out the dood. 

While Mercy's angel takes the form 
Of him, who, mounted on the shroud. 

Was first to see the coming storm. 
The sailor has a ready arm 
To bring relief, and cope with harm ; 
Though rough his hand, and nerved with steel, 
His heart is warm and quick to feeL 

And see him, as he braves the frown 
That sky and sea each other give ! 

Behold him where he plunges down. 
That child and mother yet may live. 

And plucks them firom a dosiug grave ! 

They 're saved ! they 're saved ! the maddened 
wave 

Jjeaps foaming up, to find its prey 

Snatched firom its mouth and borne away. 

They 're saved ! they 're saved ! but where is ha, 
Who lulled his fearless babe to sleep ! 

A floating plank on that wild sea 
Has now his vital spark to keep I 

But, by the wan, affrighted moon. 

Help comes to him ; and he is soon 

Upon the deck with living men 

To clasp that smiling boy again. 
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And now can He, who only knows 
Each human breast, behold alone 

What pure and grateAil incenae goes 
From that sad wreck to his high throne. 

The twain, whose hearts are truly one, 

Will early teach their prattling son 

Upon his little heart to bear 

The sailor to his Grod, in prayer : 

<< O Thou, who in thy hand dost hold 

The winds and waves, that wake or sleep, 
Thy tender arms of mercy fold 

Around the seamen on the deep ! 
And, when their voyage of life is o'er, 
May they be welcomed to the shore 
Whose peaceful streets with gold are paved, 
And angels sing, * They ^re saved ! — they *re 
saved !' " 
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THE 8CAE OF LEXINGTON. 

With cherub smile, the prattling boy, 
Who on the veteran's breast reclines, 

Has thrown aside his favorite toy, 
And round his tender finger twines 

Those scattered locks, that, with the flight 

Of fourscore years, ari^ffnowy white ; 

And, as a scar arrests ms view, 

He cries, ** Grandpa, what wounded you V* 

^'My child, 'tis five-and-fifty years 
t|* This very day, this very hour, 

Bince, firom a scene of blood and tears. 
Where valor fell by hostile power, 

I saw retire the setting sun 

Behind the hills of Lexington ; 

While pale and lifeless on the plain 

My brothers lay, for freedom slain ! 

** And ere that fight, the first that spoke 

In thunder to our land, was o'er. 
Amid the clouds of fire and smoke, 

I felt my garments wet vrith gore ! 
'TIS since that dread and vrild a£&av. 
That trying, dark, eventful day, 
From this calm April eve so fer, 
I wear upon my cheek the scar. 

** When thou to manhood shalt be grown. 

And I am ^ne in dust to sleep, 
May fineedom's rights be still thine own. 

And thou and thine in quiet reap 
The unblighted product of the toil 
In which my Mood bedewed the soil ! 
And, while those fruits thou shalt enjoy. 
Bethink thee of this scar, my boy. 

** But, should thy country's voice be heard 

To bid her children fly to arms. 
Gird on thy grandsire's trusty sword : 
And, undismayed by war's alarms. 
Remember, on the battle field, 
I made the hand of God my shield : 
And be thou spared, like me, to tell 
What bore thee up, while others fell !** 



THE 8N0WFLAKE. 

« Now, if I fell, will it be my lot 

To be cast in some lone and lowly spot. 

To melt,^nd to sink unseen, or forgot? 

And there will my course be ended t" 
'T was this a feathery Snowflake said. 
As down through measureless space it strayed, 
Or as, half by dalliance, half afraid. 

It seemed in mid air suspended. 

** Oh, no !" said the Earth, ** thou shalt not lie 
Neglected and lone on my lap to die. 
Thou pure and delicate diild of the sky ! 

For thou wilt be safe in my keeping. 
But, then, I must give thee a lovelier form — 
Thou wilt not be a part of the viintry storm, 
But revive, when the sunbeams are yellow and 
warm. 

And the flowers from my bosom are peeping ! 

** And then thou shalt have thy choice, to be 
Restored in the lily that decks the lea. 
In the jessamine bloom, the anemone, 

Or aught of thy spotless whiteness ; 
To melt, and be cast in a glittering bead 
With the pearls that the night scatters over the 

mead. 
In the cup where the bee and the firefly feed. 

Regaining thy dazzling brightnc 
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«I'll let thee awake from thy transient sleep, 
When Viola's mild blue eye shall weep. 
In a tremulous tear ; or, a diamond, leap 

In a drop from the unlocked fountain ; 
Or, leaving the valley, the meadow, and heath. 
The streamlet, the flowers, and all beneath, 
Gro up and be wove in the silvery wreath 

Encircling the brow of the mountain. 

« Or wouldst thou return to a home in the skies, 
To shine in the Iris I '11 let thee arise, 
And appear in the many and glorious dyes 

A pencil of sunbesuns is blending ! 
But true, fair thing, as my name is Earth, 
I '11 give thee a new and vernal birth. 
When thou shalt recover thy primal worth, 

And never regret descending !" 

** Then I will drop," said the trusting Flake ; 
** But, bear it in mind, that the choice I make 
Is not in the flowers nor the dew to wake ; 

Nor the mist, that shall pass with the morning. 
For, things of thyself, they will die vrith thee ; 
But those that are lent from on high, like me. 
Must rise, and will Uve, from thy dust set free, 

To the regions above returning. 

** And if true to thy word and just thou art, 
Like the spirit that dwells in the holiest heart. 
Unsullied by thee, thou wilt let me depart. 

And return to my native heaven. 
For I would be placed in the beautiful bow, 
From time to time, in thy sight to glow ; 
So thou mayst remember the Flake of Snow 
I By the promise that God hath given !" 
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THE WINDS. 



Wt come ! we come ! and ye feel our might. 
As we 're hastening on in our houndleas flight. 
And over the mountains and over the deep 
Our broad, inviaible pinions sweep, 
Like the spirit of Liberty, wild and free ! 
And ye look on our works, and own 'tis we ; 
Ye call us the Winds : but can ye tell 
Whither we go, or where we dwell 1 

Ye mark, as we vary our forms of power, 
And fell the forests, or &n the flower, 
When the harebell moves, and the rush is bent. 
When the tower 's overthrown, and the oak is rent, 
As we waft the bark o'er the slumbering wave. 
Or hurry its crew to a watery grave ; 
And ye say it is we ! — ^but can ye trace 
The wandering winds to their secret place ? 

And, whether our breath be loud or high. 
Or come in a soft and balmy sigh. 
Our threatenings fill the soul with fear. 
Or our gentle whisperings woo the ear 
With music aerial, still 'tis we. 
And ye list and ye look ; but what do ye see t 
Can ye hush one sound of our voice to peace, 
Or waken one note when our numbers cease 1 

Our dwelling is in the Almighty's hand ; 
We come and we go at his command. 
Though joy or sorrow may mark our track, 
His will is our guide, and we look not back : 
And if, in our wrath ye would turn us away. 
Or win us in gentle airs to play, 
Then lift up your hearts to Him who binds 
Or frees, as he will, the obedient winds. 



THE FROST. 

Thi Frost looked forth one still, clear night. 
And whispered, "Now I shall be out of sight: 
So, through the valley, and over the height. 

In silence I'll take my way. 
I will not go on like that blustering train — 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the ralEh— 
Who make so much bustle and noise in vain ; 

But I'll be as busy as they." 

Then he flew to the mountain and powder'd its crest; 
He lit on the trees, and their boughs he drest 
In diamond beads ; and over the breast 

Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear 
That he hung on its margin, fiir and near. 

Where a rock could rear its head. 

He went to the windows of those who slept. 
And over each pane, like a fiuiy, crept ; 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stept. 

By the light of the mom, were seen 
Most beautiftil things : there were flowers and trees ; 
There were bevies of birds, and swarms of bees ; 
There were cities, with temples and tower»-— and 

All pictured in silver sheen ! [th 



But he did one thing that was hardly fair: 
He peeped in the cupboard, and finding there 
That all had forgotten for him to prepar^^ 

** Now, just to set them a-thinldng, 
I '11 bite this basket of fruit," said he, 
(* This costly pitcher I '11 burst in three ; 
And the glass of water they 've left for me 

Shall * tchick !' to tell them I'm drinking." 



THE WATERFALL. 



Yb mighty waters, that have joined your forces, 
Roaring and dashing with this awful sound, 

Here are ye mingled ; but the distant sources 
Whence ye have issued — ^where shall they be 
found ? 

Who may retrace the ways that ye have taken. 
Ye streams and drops 1 who separate you all. 

And find the many places ye 've forsaken, 
To come and rush together down the &11 ? 

Through thousand, thousand paths have ye been 
roaming, 

In earth and air, who now each other urge 
To the last point ! and then, so madly foaming, 

Leap down at once from this stupendous veige. 

Some in the lowering olKid a while were centred. 
That in the stream Beheld its saUe face. 

And melted into tears, that, falling, entered 
With sister waters on this sudden race. 

Others, to light that beamed upon the fountai[(B 
Have firom the vitals of the rock been treed. 

In silver threads, that, shining down the mountain, 
Twined off among the verdure of the mead. 

And many a flower that bowed beside the rtrer, 
In opening beauty, ere the dew was driiid. 

Stirred by the breeze, has been an early giver 
Of her pure offering to the rolling tide. 

Thus, from the veins, through earth's dark bosom 
pouring, 

Many have flowed in tributary streams ; 
Some, in the bow that bent, the sun adoring. 

Have shone in colors borrowed firom his 



But He, who holds the ocean in the hollow 
Of his strong hand, can separate you all ! 

His searching eye the secret way will follow 
Of every drop that hurries to the &U ! , 

We are, like you, in mighty torrents mingled. 
And speeding downward to one common home ; 

Yet there 's an Eye that every drop hath angled. 
And marked the winding ways through which 
we come. 

Those who have here adored the Sun of heaven. 
And shown the world their brightnras drawn 
from him. 

Again before him, though their hues be seven. 
Shall blend their beauty, never to grow dim. 

We bless the promise, as we thus are tending 
Down to the tomb, that gives us hope to riae 

Before the Power to whom we now are 
To stand his bow of glcAry in the skies I 
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THB MOON UPON TH£ 8PUUB. 

Thb full orbed moon has reached no kii^ier 
Than yon old church's momj apire, 
And aeema, as gliding up the air. 
She saw the &ne ; and, pausing diere, 
Would worship, in the tranquil ni^t, 
The Prince of Peace— the Source of li^t, 
MThere man for God prepared the place, 
And Goo to man uuTeils his fiu». 

Her tribute all around is seen ; 
6h6 bends, and worships like a queen ! 
Her robe of light and beaming crown 
In silence she is casting down ; 
And, as a creature of the earth. 
She feels her lowliness of birth — 
Her weakness and inconstancy 
Before unchanging purity ! 

Pale traTeller, on thy lonely way, 
rris well thine homage thus to pay ; 
To reverence that ancient pile. 
And spread thy ailyer o'er the aide 
Which many a pious foot has trod, 
That now is dust beneath the sod ; 
Where many a sacred tear was wept 
From eyes that long in death haye slept ! 

The temple's buildersnrhere are they ? 
The worshippers 1 — allpassed away, 
Who came the first, to ofler there 

song of praise, the heart of prayer ! 
an's generation passes soon ; 
t wanes and changes like the nuxm. 
He raises the perishable wall. 
But, ere it crumbles, he must fell ! 

And does he sink to rise no more ? 
Has he no part to tritmiph o'er 
The pallid king ? no spark, to save 
From darkness, ashes, and the graye t 
Thou holy place, the answer, wrought 
In thy firm structure, bars the thought ! 
The Spirit that established thee 
Nor dotth nor darkness e'er shall see ! 
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THB ROBE. 

'TWAS not the robe of state 
Which the high and the haughty wear. 
That my busy hand, as the lamp burned late. 
Was hastening to prepare. 

It had no clasp of gold. 
No diamond's dazzling blaie^ 
For the festiye board ; nor the graceful fold 
To float in the dance's maze. 

'Twas not to wrap the breast 
Widi gladness light and warm ; 
For the bride's attire— for the joyous guest. 
Nor to clothe the sufferer's fenn. 

'Twas not the gaib of wo 
We wear o'er an aching heart. 
When our eyes with bitter tears o'erflow, 
And our dearest ones depart 
4 



'Twas what we all must bear 
To the cold, the lonely bed ! 
'Twas the spotless uniform they wear 
In the chambers of the dead ! 

I saw the feir young maid 
In the snowy vesture drest ; 
So pure, she looked as one arrayed 
For the mansions of the blest 

A smile had left its trace 
On her lip at the parting breath. 
And the beauty in that lovely face 
Was fixed with the seal of death ! 



THB CONSIGNMENT. 

FiRi, my hand is on the key. 

And the cabinet must ope I 
I shall now consign to thee 

Things of grief, of joy, of hope. 
Treasured secrets of the heart 

To thy care I hence intrust : 
Not a word must thou impart. 

But reduce them all to dust 

T7m — in childhood's rosy mom. 

This was gayly filled and sent 
Childhood is for ever gone : 

Here, devouring element ! 
litis was Friendship's cherished pledge ; 

Friendship took a colder form : 
Creeping on its gilded edge. 

May the blaze be bright and warm ! 

TTiese — the letter and the token. 

Never more shall meet my view ! 
When the faith has once been broken. 

Let the memory perish too ! 
This — 'twas penned while purest joy 

Warmed the heart, and lit die eye . 
Fate that peace did soon destroy. 

And its transcript now will I ! 

TTtis must go ! for, on the seal 

When I broke the solemn yew. 
Keener was the pang than rteel ; 

'Twas a heart string breaking, too ! 
Here comes up the blotted kaf, 

Blistered o'er by many a tear. 
Hence ! diou waking shade of grief! 

Go, for ever disappear I 

TTtis is his, who seemed to be 

High as heaven, and feir as light : 
But the viM>r rose, and he— 

Spare, O Memory, spare the sight 
Of Uie feoe that firowned beneath. 

While I take it, hand and name. 
And entwine it with a wreadi 

Of the purifying flame I 

T%ese — the hand is in the grave. 

And the soul is in the skies, 
Whence they came ! 'T is pain to save 

Cold remains of sundered ties ! 
Go together, all, and bum. 

Once the treasures of my heart ! 
Still, my breast shall be an um 

To preserve your better part ! 
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THE WINTER BURIAL. 



Thb deep toned bell peali long and low 

On the keen, midwinter ur ; 
A sorrowing train moves sad and slow 

From the solemn place of prayer. 

The earth is in a winding sheet, 

And nature wrapped in gloom ; 
Cold, cold the path which the moiimen' fset 

Pursue to the waiting tomb. 

They follow one who calmly goes 
From her own loved mansion door, 

Nor shrinks from the way through gathered snows, 
To return to her home no more. 

A sable lino, to the drift crowned hill. 

The narrow pasj they wind ; 
And here, where all is drear and chill, 

Their friend they leave behind. 

The silent grave they *re bending o'er, 

A long farewell to take ; 
One last, last look, and then, no more 

TiU the dead shall aU awake! 



THE PEBBLE AND THE ACORN. 

<< I AM a Pebble ! and yield to none !" 
Were the swelling words of a tiny stone-^ 
^ Nor time nor seasons can alter me ; 
I am abiding, while ages flee. 
The pelting hail and the drizzling rain 
Have tried to soften me, long, in vain ; 
And the tender dew has sought to melt 
Or touch my heart ; but it was not felt 
There *s none that can tell about my birth, 
For I'm as old as the big, round earth. 
The children of men arise, and pass 
Out of the world, like the blades of grass ; 
And many a foot on me has trod. 
That's gone fi^m sight, and under the sod. 
I am a Pebble ! but who art diou. 
Rattling along from the restless bough t" 

The Acorn was shocked at this rude salute, 
And lay for a moment abashed and mute ; 
She never before had been so near 
This gravelly ball, the mundane sphere ; 
And she felt for a time at a loss to know 
How to answer a Uiing so coarse and low. 
But to give reproof of a nobler sort 
Than the angry look, or the keen retort. 
At length she said, in a gentle tone, 
** Since it is happened that I am thrown 
From the lighter element where I grew, 
Down to another so hard and new, 
And beside a personage so august. 
Abased, I will cover my head vrith dust. 
And quickly retire from the sight of one 
AVhom time, nor season, nor storm, nor sun. 
Nor the gentle dew, nor the grinding |ieel. 
Has ever subdued, or made to feel !" 
And soon in the earth she sank avray 
From the comfortless spot where the Pebble lay. 

But it was not long ere the soil was broke 
By the peering head of an in&nt oak ! 



And, as it arose, and its branches spread, 

The Pebble looked up, and, wondering, said, 

** A modest Acorn — never to tell 

What was enclosed in its simple shell ! 

That the pride of the forest was folded up 

In the narrow space of its little cup ! 

And meekly to sink in the darksome eardi. 

Which proves that nothing could hide her worth ! 

And, oh ! how many vnll tread on me, 

To come and admire the beautiful tree. 

Whose head is towering toward the sky. 

Above such a worthless thing as I ! 

Useless and vain, a cumberer here, 

I have been idling from year to year. 

But never from this, shall a vaunting word 

From the humbled Pebble again be heard, 

Till something without me or within 

Shall show the purpose for which I've beenf 

The Pebble its vow could not forget. 

And it lies there wrapped in silence yet 



THE SHIP IS READY. 

Fare thee well ! the ship is ready. 
And the breeze is fresh and steady. 
Hands are £ist the anchor weighing; 
High in air the streuner's playing. 
Spread the sails — thfl^ves axe swelling 
P^udly round thy buoyant dwelling. 
Fare thee well ! and when at sea. 
Think of those who sigh for thee. 

When from land and home receding. 
And from hearts that ache to bleeding. 
Think of those behind, who love thee. 
While the sun is bright above thee ! 
Then, as, down to ocean glancing, ' 
In the waves his rays are dancing. 
Think how long the night virill be 
To the eyes that weep for thee ! 

When the lonely night watch keeping 
All below thee still and sleeping — 
As the needle points the quarter 
O'er the wide and trackless water, 
Let thy vigils ever find thee 
Mindfal of the friends behind diee ! 
Let thy bosom's magnet be 
Turned to those who wake for thee ! 

When, vrith slow and gentle motion. 
Heaves the bosom of the ocean — 
While in peace thy bark is riding. 
And the silver moon is gliding 
O'er the sky with tranquil splendor, 
Where the shining hosts attend her: 
Let the brightest visions be 
Country, home, and friends, to thee ! 

When the tempest hovers o'er thee. 
Danger, wreck, and death, before thee. 
While the sword of fire is gloaming, 
Wild the winds, the torrent streaming. 
Then, a pious suppliant bending. 
Let thy thoughts, to Heaven ascending^ 
Reach the mercy seat, to be 
Met by prayers that rise for thee ! 
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THE CHILD ON THE BEACH. 

Mart, a l>eautiful, artieas child, 

Came down on the beach to me, 
Where I sat, and a pensive hour beguiled 

By watching the restless sea. 

I never had seen her &ce before. 

And mine was to her unknown ; 
But we each rejoiced on that peaceful shore 

The other to meet alone. 

Her check was the rose's opening bud, 

Her brow of an ivory white ; 
Her eyca were bright as the stars that stud 

The sky of a cloudless night. 

To reach my side as she gayly sped. 

With the step of a bounding fawn, 
The pebbles scarce moved beneath her tread. 

Ere the little light foot was gone. 
With the love of a holier world than this 

Her innocent heart seemed warm ; 
While the glad young spirit looked out with bliss 

From its shrine in her sylphlike form. 

Her soul seemed spreading the scene to span 

That opened before her view. 
And longing for power to look the plan 

Of the universe fairly Jkrough. 

She climbed and stood OTTihe rocky steep, 

Like a bird that would mount and fly 
Far over the waves, where the broad, blue deep 
dk)lled up to the bending sky. 
S8e placed her lips to the spiral shell. 

And breathed through every fold ; 
She looked for the depth of its pearly cell. 

As a miser would look for gold. 
Her small, white fingers were spread to toss 

The foam, as it reached the strand : 
She ran them along in the purple moss, 

And over the sparkling sand. 

The green sea egg, bf its tenant left, 

And formed to an dccan cup. 
She held by its sides, of their spears bereft. 

To fill, as the waves rolled up. 

But the hour went round, and she knew the space 

Her mother's soft word assigned ; 
Wliile she seemed to look with a saddening &ce 

On all ahe must leave behind. 

She searehed mid the pebbles, and, finding one 

Smooth, clear, and of amber dye, 
She held it up to the morning sun, 

And over her own mild eye. 

Then, *< Here," said she, *'I will give yoa due, 

That you may remember me !'* 
And she sealed her gift with a parting kiss, 

And fled from beside the sea. 
Mary, thy token is by me yet : 

To me 'tis a deairer gem 
Than ever was brought frond the mine, or set 

In the loftiest diadem. 

It carries me back to the far off deep. 

And places me on the shore. 
Where the beauteous child, who bade me keep 

Her pebble, I meet once more. 



And all that is lovely, pure, and bright. 

In a soul that is young, and free 
From the stain of guile, and the deadly blight 

Of sorrow, I find in thee. 
I wonder if ever thy tender heart 

In memory meets me there, 
Where thy soft, quick sigh, as we had to part, 

Was caught by the ocean air. 

Blest one ! over Time's rude shore, on thee 

May an angel guard attend. 
And " a white stone bearing a new name," be 

Thy passport when time shall end ! 



THE MIDNIGHT MAIL. 



'Tis midnight — all is peace profound ! 
But, lo ! upon the murmuring ground. 
The lonely, swelling, hurrying sound 

Of distant wheels is heard ! 
They come — they pause a moment — ^when, 
Their charge resigned, they start, and then 
Are gone, and all is hushed again. 

As not a leaf had stirred. 

Hast thou a parent far away, 
A beauteous child, to be thy stay 
In life's decline— or sisters, they 

Who shared thine infant g^e&? 
A brother on a foreign shore 1 
Is he whose breast thy token bore. 
Or are thy treasures wandering o'er 

A wide, tumultuous sea 1 

If aught like these, then thou must fed 
The rattling of that reckless wheel. 
That brings the bright or boding seal 

On every trembling thread 
That strings thy heart, till mom appears. 
To crown thy hopes, or end thy fears, 
To light thy smile, or draw thy tears. 

As line on line is read. 

Perhaps thy treasure 's in the deep. 

Thy lover in a dreamless sleep. 

Thy brother where thou canst not weep 

Upon his distant grave ! 
Thy parent's hoary head no more 
May shed a silver lustre o'er 
His children grouped — ^nor death restore 

Thy son from out the wave ! 

Thy prattler's tongue, perhaps, is stilled, 

Thy sister's lip is pale and chilled. 

Thy blooming bride, perchance, has filled 

Her comer of the tomb. 
May be, the home where all thy sweet 
And tender recollections meet. 
Has shown its flaming winding-sheet 

In midnight's awful gloom ! 

And while, altemate, o'er my soul 
Those cold or burning wheels will roll 
Their chill or heat, beyond control, 

Till mom shall bring relief — 
Father in heaven, whatc'er may be 
The cup which thou hast sent for me, 
I know 'tis good, prepared by thee, 

Though filled with joy or grief! 
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CAROLINE OILMAN. 



Caboline Howard was bom in Boston, in 
1794, and in 1819 was married to the Rev. 
Samuel Oilman, one of the most accom- 
plished scholars of the Unitarian church, 
who is known as an author by his very clever 
work entitled Memoirs of a New England 
Village Choir, and by numerous elegant pa- 
pers in the reviews. Soon after their mar- 
riage they removed to Charleston, South Car- 
olina, where Dr. Oilman has ever since been 
actively engaged in the duties of his pro- 
fession. 

Mrs. Oilman is best known as a writer of 
prose, and her works will long be valued for 
the spirit and fidelity with which she has 
painted rural and domestic life in the north- 
em and in the southem states. Her Recol- 
lections of a New England Housekeeper, 
and Recollections of a Southem Matron, are 
equally happy, and both show habits of mi- 
nute observation, skill in character-writing, 



and an artist-like power of grouping ; they 
are also pervaded by a genial tone, and a love 
of nature, and good sense. Her other works 
are. Love's Progress, a Tale ; The Poetry of 
Travelling in the United States ; Tales and 
Ballads ; Stories and Poems for Children ; 
and Verses of a Lifetime. She edited for 
several years, in Charleston, a literary ga- 
zette called The Southern Rose ; published a 
collection of the Letters of Eliza Wilkinson, 
a heroine of the Revolution ; and illustrated 
the extent of her reading in poetical liter- 
ature, by two ingenious volumes, entitled 
Oracles from the Poets, and The Sybil. 

The poems of Mrs. Oilman are nearly 
all contained in Verses of a Lifetime, just 
issued (at the close of the year 1848) by 
James Munroe & Company, of Boston. They 
abound in expressions of wise, womanly feel- 
ing, and are frequently marked by a graciiU 
elegance of manner. 



ROSALIE. 
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'T IS fearful to watch by a dying friend. 

Though luxury glistens nigh ; 
Though the pillow of down be softly spread 

Where the throbbing temples lie- 
Though the loom's pure fabric enfold &e form. 

Though the shadowy curtains flow. 
Though the feet on sumptuous carpets tread 

As ** lightly as snow on snow" — 

Though the perfumed air as a garden teems 

With flowers of healthy bloom. 
And the feathery fiain just stirs the breeze 

In the cod and guarded room — 

Though the costly cup for the fevered lip 

With grateful cordial flows, 
While the watching eye and the warning hand 

Preserve the snatched repose. 

Yes, even with these appliances. 
From wealth's unmeasured store, 

'Tis fearful to watch the spirit's flight 
To its dim and distant shore. 

But oh, when the form that we love is laid 

On Poverty's chilly bed, 
When roughly the blast to the shivering Umbs 

Through crevice and pane is sped — 

When the noonday sun comes streaming in 
On the dim or burning eye. 



And the heartless laugh and the worldly tread 
Is heard from the passers by — 

When the sickly lip for a pleasant draught 

To us in vain upturns. 
And the aching head on a pillow hard 

In restless fever bums — 

When night rolls on, and we gaxe in wo 

On the candle's lessening ray. 
And grope about in the midnight gloom. 

And long for the breaking day — 

Or bless the moon as her silver torch 
Sheds light on our doubtful hand. 

When pouring the drug which a moment wrests 
The soul from the spirit-land — 

When we know that sickness of soul and heart 

Which sensitive bosoms foel. 
When helpless, hopeless, we needs must ga» 

On woes we can not heal : 

This, this is the crown of bitterness ! 

And we pray, as the loved one dies, 
That our breath may pass with their waiung pmln, 

And with theirs close our aching ^es. 

My story tells of sweet RosaMe, 
Once a maiden of joy and delight, 

A ray of love, from her giriish days. 
To her parents' devoted sight 
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The girl was free as the rirer wave 

That dances to ocean's rest, 
And life looked down like a summer's son 

On her pure and gentle hreast 

She saw young Arthur — their happy hearts 
Like two young streamlets shone, 

That leap along on their mountain path. 
Then mingle theur waters as one. 

They parted : he roved to western wilds 

To seek for his Inrd a nest, 
And Rosalie dwelt in her Other's halls, 

And folded her wings to rest 

But her &ther died, and a fearful hlight 
0*er his child and his widow fell — 

They stink from that day in the gloomy abyss 
Where sorrow and poverty dwelL 

Consumption came, and he whispered low 

To the widow of early death ; 
He hastened the beat of her constant pulse, 

And baffled the coming breath. 

He preyed on the bloom of her still soft cheek. 
And shrivelled her hand of snow ; 

He checked her step in its easy glide, 
And her eye beamed a restless glow. 

He choked her voice in its morning song, 

And stifled its evening lay, 
And husky and coarse rose her midnight hymn 

As she lay on her pillow to pray. 

J^oor Rosalie roee by the dawning light. 

And sat by the midnight oil ; 
But the pittance was fearfully small that came 

By her morning and evening toiL 

nr was then in her lodging the night-wind came 
Through crevice and broken pane ; 

*T was there that the early sunbeam burst 
With its glaring and burning traixL 

When Rosalie sat by her mother's side. 
She smothered her heart's affright, 

And essayed to smile, though the monster Want 
Stood haggard and wan in her sight 

She pressed her feet on the cold damp floor. 
And crush^ her hands on her hear^ 

Or stood like a statue so still and pale. 
Lest a tear or a cry should start 

Her household goods went one by one 

To purchase their scanty &re ; 
And even the little mirror was sold 

Where she parted her glossy hair. 

Then hmiger glared in her full blue eye. 
And was heard in her tremulous tone ; 

And she longed for the crust &at &e beggar eats, 
As he sits by the wayside stone. 

The neighbors gave of their stianty store. 
But theb jealous children scowled ; 

And the eager dog, that guarded the street, 
Looked on the morsel and howled. 

Then her mother died — 't was a blessed thing I 
For the last &int embers had gone 

On the chilly hearth, and the candle was oat 
As Rosalie watched for the dawn. 



'Twas a blessed exchange from this dark,cold earth 
To tho«e bright and blossoming bowers. 

Where the spirit roves in its robes of light, 
And gathers immortal flowers ! 

Poor Rosalie lay on her mother's breast. 
Though its fluttering breath was o'er. 

And eagerly pressed her passive hand, 
Which returned the pressure no more. 

In darkness she closed the fixing eyes. 
And saw not the deathly glare — 

Then straightened the warm and flaccid limbs 
With a wild and fearfrd care. 

And ere the dawn of the morrow broke 
On the night that her mother died, 

Poor Rosalie sank from her long, long watch. 
In sleep by her mother's side. 

'T was a sorrowful sight for the neighbors to see, 
(When they woke from their kindlier rest,) 

The beautiful girl, with her innocent &ce. 
Asleep on the corpse's breast 

Her hair flowed about by her mother's side. 
And her hand on the dead hand fell ; 

Yet her breathing was light as the lily's roll. 
When waved by the ripple*s swell. 

There was surely a vision of heaven's delight 

Haunting her exquisite rest, 
For she smiled in her sleep such a heavenly smile 

As could only beam out from the blest 

'T was fearful as beautiful : and as they gazed, 
The neighbors stood whispering low, [dead, 

Nor dared they remove her white arm from the 
Where it seemed in its fondness to grow. 

Life is not always a darkling dream : 
God loves our sad waking to bless — 

More brightly, perchance, for the dreary shade 
That heralds our happiness. 

A stranger stands by that humble door, 

A youth in the flush of life. 
And sudden hope in his thoughtful glance 

Seems with sorrow and care at strife. 

Manly beauty and soul-formed grace 
Stand forth in each movement fair. 

And speak in the turn of his well-timed step* 
And shine in his wavy hair. 

With travel and watchfulness worn was he. 
Yet there beamed on his open brow 

Traces of frith and integrity. 

Where conscience had stamped her vow. 

'T was Arthur : he gazed on those two pale forms, 
Soon one was clasped to his heart ; 

In piercing accents he called her name- 
That voice made the life-blood start ! 

Not on the dead doth she ope her eyes — 
Life, love, spread their living wings; 

And she rests on her lover's breast as a child 
To its nursing mother dings. 

A pure white tomb in the near graveyard 

Betokens the widow's rest, 
But Arthur has gone to his forest-home, 

And shelters his dove in his nest 
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THE PLANTATION. 



FARKWELLt awhile, the city's hum, 

Where busy footsteps fall, 
And welcome to my weary eye 

The planter's friendly halL 

Here let me rise at early dawn. 

And list the mockbird's lay, 
That, warbling near our lowland home, 

Sits on the waving spray. 

Then tread the shading avenue 

Beneath the cedar's gloom. 
Or gum tree, with its flickered shade. 

Or chinquapen's perfume. 

The myrtle tree, the orange wild, 

The cypress' flexile bough. 
The holly with its polished leaves, 

Are all before me now. 

There, towering with imperial pride. 

The rich magnolia stands. 
And here, in softer loveliness. 

The white-bloomed bay expands. 

The long gray moss hangs gpracefully. 

Idly I twine its wreaths. 
Or stop to catch the fragrant air 

The frequent blossom breathes. 

Life wakes around — the red bird darts 
Like flame from tree to tree ; 

The whip-poor-will complains alone. 
The robin whistles free. 

The frightened hare scuds by my path, 
And seeks the thicket nigh ; 

The squirrel climbs the hickory bough, 
Thence peeps with careful eye. 

The hummingbird, with busy wing, 

In rainbow beauty moves, 
Above the trumpet-blossom floaU^ 

And sips the tube he loves. 

Triumphant to yon withered pine 

The soaring eagle flies, 
There builds her eyry mid the clouds, 

And man and heaven defies. 

The hunter's bugle echoes near. 

And see — ^his weary train, 
With mingled bowlings, scent the woods 

Or scour the open plain. 

Yon skiff is darting from the cove. 

And list the negro's song — 
The theme, his owner and his boat — 

While glide the crew along. 

And when the leading voice is lost. 

Receding from the shore. 
His brother boatmen swell the strain, 

In chorus with the oar. 

There stands the dairy on the stream, 
Within the broad oak*s shade ; 

The white pails glitter in the sun, 
In rustic pomp arrayed. 

And she stands smiling at the door. 
Who ** minds" that milky way — 
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She smooths her apron as I pasi^ 
And loves the praise I pay. 

Welcome to me her sable hands. 

When in the noontide heat, 
Within the polished calibash. 

She pours the pearly treat 

The poulterer's feathered, tender charge. 

Feed on the grassy plain ; 
Her Afric brow lights up with smiles, 

Proud of her noisy train. 

Nor does the herdman view his flock 

With unadmiring gaze. 
Significant are all their names. 

Won by their varying ways. 

Forth from the negroes' humble huts 
The laborers now have gone ; 

But some remain, diseased and old — - 
Do they repine alone 1 

Ah, no : the nurse, vnth practised skill, 
That sometimes shames the wise, 

Prepares the herb of potent power, 
And healing aid applies. 

On sunny banks the children play. 

Or wind the fisher's line. 
Or, with the dexterous fiincy braid, 

The willow baskets twine. 

Long ere the sloping sun departs 

The laborers quit the field, 
And, housed within their sheltering huts, 

To careless quiet yield. 

But see yon wild and lurid clouds, 
That rush in contact strong. 

And hear the thunder, peal on peal, 
Reverberate along. 

The cattle stand and mutely gaze. 

The birds instinctive fly, 
While forked flashes rend the air. 

And light the troubled sky. 

Behold yon sturdy forest pine, 
AVhose gpreen top points to heavei^— 

A flash ! its firm, encasing bark 
By that red shock is riven. 

But we, the children of the Soudi, 
Shrink not with trembling fears ; 

The storm, fiimiliar to our youth. 
Will spare our ripened years. 

We know its fresh, reviving charm. 
And, like the flower and bird. 

Our looks and voices, in each pause. 
With grateful joy are stirred. 

And now the tender rice upshoots, 

Fresh in its hue of green. 
Spreading its emerald carpet fitf. 

Beneath the punny sheen ; 

Though when the softer, ripened hoe 

Of autumn's changes rise, 
The rustling spires instinctive lift 

Their gold seeds to the skies. 

There the young cotton-plant unfoldf 
Its leaves of sickly hue. 
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But iooa advancing to ito growth, 
Looka op with beauty too. 

And, aa midsuminer suns prevail, 

Upon ita blossoms glow 
Commingling hues, like sunset 

Then bursts its sheeted snow. 

How shall we fly this lovely spot, 

Where rural joys prevail — 
The soda] board, the eager chase, 

Gay dance, and merry tale ? 

Alas ! our youth must leave their sports, 
When spring-time ushers May ; 

Our maidens quit the planted flower. 
Just blushing into day — 

Or, all beneath yon rural mound, 
Where rest th* ancestral dead, 

By mourning friends, with severed hearts, 
Unconscious will be led. 

Oh, southern summer, false and fidr ! 

Why, from thy loaded wing, 
Blent with rich flowers and fruitage rare, 

The seeds of sorrow fling ? 



MUSIC ON THE CANAL. 



I WAS weary with the daylight, 

I was weary with the shade. 
And my heart became still sadder 

As the stars their light betrayed ; 
I sickened at the ripple, 

As the lazy boat went on, 
And felt as thouprh a friend was lost. 

When the twilight ray was gone. 

The meadows, in a firefly glow. 

Looked gay to happy eyes : 
To me they beamed but mournfully. 

My heart was cold vrith sighs. 
They seemed, indeed, like summer friends — 

Alas ! no warmth had they ; 
I turned in sorrow from their glare, 

Impatient turned away. 

And tear-drops gathered in my eyes. 

And rolled upon my cheek, 
And when the voice of mirth was hoard, 

I had no heart to speak : 
I longed to press my children 

To my sad and homesick breast. 
And feel the constant hand of love 

Caressing and caressed. 

And slowly went my languid pulse. 

As the slow canal-boat goes, 
And I felt the pain of weariness, 

And sighed for home's repose ; 
And laughter seemed a mockery, 

And joy a fleeting breath, 
And life a dark, volcanic crust. 

That crumbles over death. 

But a strain of sweetest melody 

Arose upon my ear. 
The blessed sound of woman's voice, 

That angels love to hear ! 



And manly strains of tenderness 
Were mingled with the song — 

A Other's with his daughter's notes. 
The gentle with the strong. 

And my thoughts began to soflen, 

Jiike snows when waters fiill. 
And open as the frost-closed buds. 

When spring's young breezes call ; 
While to my faint and weary soul 

A better hope was given. 
And all once more was bright with faith, 

'Twixt heart, and earth, and Heaven. 



THE CONGRESSIONAL BURYING^ROUND. 






The pomp of death was there — 
The lettered urn, the classic marble rose, 
And coldly, in magnificent repose. 

Stood out the column fair. 

The hand of art was seen 
Throwing the wild flowers from the gravelled walk. 
The sweet wild flowers, that hold their quiet talk 

Upon the uncultured green. 

And now perchance, a bird. 
Hiding amid the trained and scattered trees, 
Sent forth his carol on the scentless breeze- 
But they were few I heard. 

Did my heart's pulses beat ? 
And did mine eye o'erflow with sudden tears. 
Such as gush up mid memories of years, 

When humbler graves we meet 1 

An humbler grave I met. 
On the Potomac's leafy banks, when May, 
Weaving spring flowers, stood out in colon gay, 

With her young coronet : 

A lonely, nameless grave, 
Stretching its length beneath th' o'erarching trees^ 
Which told a plaintive story, as the breeze 

Came their new buds to wave. 

But the lone turf was green 
As that which gathera o'er more honored forms ; 
Nor with more harahness had the wintry storms 

Swept o'er that woodland scene. 

The flower and springing blade 
Looked upward with their young and shining eyes, 
And met the sunlight of the happy skies, 

And that low turf arrayed. 

And unchecked birds sang out 
The chorus of their spring-time jubilee— 
And gentle happiness it was to me. 

To list their music-shout. 

And to that stranger-grave 
The tribute of enkindling thoughts — the finee 
And unbought power of natural sympathy — 

Passing, I sadly gave. 

And a religious spell 
On that lone mound, by man deserted, rose — 
A conscious presence from on high, which glows 

Not where the worldly dwell. 
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TO THE uasuLmas. 

Ob, pure anil gfnilo ones, wilhili your ark 

Socurrly rest! 
Blue be tbe sky sbote — your quiet lark 

By wft winds bleat ! 
Still toil in daly, ind oimmune with HeiTen, 

Wotld-weuied »nd tree ; 
God to luB humblest creatures n>om hoe given 

And space to be. 
Space for the eagln in (he vaulted sky 

To plume his wing— 
Space ibr the ringilove by her young la lie, 

A ad Bollly sing. 
Space for tbe sunflower, bright with yellow glow, 

To court the aky— 
Space for (he violet, where tlie wild woods grow. 

To live and die. 
Space for llic ocean, in its gianl might, 

To swell and nive— 
Space Tor the river, tinged with rosy light, 

Where green banks wave. 
Space lor the sun to tresd his pith in might 

And golden pride — 
Space for the glow-worm, calling, by her light, 

Love to ber side. 



Then, pure and gent 
Securely r, 

Blue be the skies ab. 
By kind w 



ones, within your aik 
:, and your still bark 



aKTUaS TO MA8SACHU8BTT8, 

Thi Diartia's neit — the simple nest! 

I see it swinging high, 
Just as it stood in distant years. 

Above my RazJng eye; 
Bui many a bird has plumed its wing. 

And lighlly llonn away. 
Or drooped his little bead in dcalh. 

Since thai— my yonthful day ! 
Tbe woodland stresm — the pebbly adeani ! 

It gayly flows along, 
As ODce it did when by its side 

t sang my meriy song : 
But msny i wave has rolled atn. 

Beneath the sanuner cloud. 
Since Ity its bank I idly poured 

My childish eon;! aloud. 



Tbe Bweel-bricr roso^-tbe vrajride rooe. 

Still spreads its fragrant arms, 
Where graciously lo passing eye* 

It gnve its simple charm!!; 
But many a perfumed breere has passed. 

And many a blossom fair. 
Bines with a careless heart I twined 

Ite green wreaths in my hau. 

The barberry bush — the poor man's bush 1 

Its yellow blossoms hang. 
As ent, where by the grassy lane 

Along I lightly sprang; 
But many a flower has come and gone. 

And scarlet lierry shone. 



Inn 



■e have flow 



ANNIE IN THE QRAVETAOD. 

She bounded o'er tbe graves. 

With a buoyant step of mirlli; 

She bounded o'er the graves. 

Where the weeping willow waves. 

Like a creature nul of earth. 

Her hur was blown aside. 

And her eyes were glillering bright; 

Her hair was blown aside. 

And her little hands spread wide, 

With an innocent delight. 

She spell the lettered word 

That rcgislenilhe dead; 

She spelt the lettered word. 

And her busy Ihouihts were stirTed 

With pleasure as she read. 

She stopped and culled a leaf 
Lefl fluttering on a rose ; 
Sbe stopped and culled a leaf. 
Sweet monuaienl of grief. 
That in our churchyard growa. 
Sbe culled it with a smile — 
Twos near her sister's mound; 
She culled it with a smile, 
And played with it awhile, 
Then acattered it around. 
I did not chill her heart. 
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SARAH J. HALE. 



Sabah Josefha Bdell, now Mrs. Hale, 
was bora in 1790 at Newport in New Hnmp- 
shire, whiiher ber parents had removed soon 
after ihe elose of ihe Revolulion, from Say- 
brook in Conneclieut. There were then few 
Bchools in that part of the counlry, and per- 
haps Dune from which the parents of Miss Bu- 
ell would have sought for h«r more than the 
mu8t elementary insiruciion. Her mother, 
however, was a woman bf considerable col- 
li vatiuo, and of a fine understanding: she at- 
tended carefully to the education of her chi I- 
drto.andihesiudiesof our smbor which she 
could not direct were afterward guided by a 
brother, who graduated at Dartmouihcollege 
in 1S09, and was a good ciassicoJ and gen- 
eral scholar. But ihe completion of her ed- 
uoalioD was deferred imtil afier her marriage, 
which tout placcaboultheycarlSU. Her 
husband, Mr. David Hale, was an accom- 
plished lawyer, well read in the best litera- 
ture, and BDiious for the thorough deTelu|t- 
utof ber abililies.of which he had formed 
ahighesiimale. "Wecommenced."writes 
Mrs. Hale, " immediately afier our marriage, 
a Gystemtifsmdy, which we pursued togeth- 
er, with few interruptions, and these tuia- 
Toidable, duriog his life. The hours we 
allolltd fur this purpose were from eight 
o'clock in the evening till ten. It) this man- 
ner we studied French, botany — then almost 
a new science in thiscouniry, but for which 
my husband had an uncommon taste — and 
obiBined some knowledge of mineralogy, ge- 
olo^, fee., besides pursuing a long and in- 
eiruciive course of miscellaneous reading." 

Mr. Haledied suddenly in September. 1822, 
having been married about eight years, du- 
ring which he had been eminently successftil 
in attaining to professional eminence, but 
without having yet secured even the basis 
of a fortune. Mrs. Hale was a widow and 
was poor, and after the strongest feelings of 
sorrow had subsided, and the affairs of her de- 
ceased husband had been settled, she formed 
plans fur the support and education of her 
family, which she subsequently executed 
with an energy and perseverance which 



command admiration, and which with her 
powers couJd not foil of success. Literature, 
which had hitherto been cultivated for its 
own reward, became now her profuEsion and 
only means of support. 

The first publication of Mrs. Hale was 
The Genius of Oblivion, and other Original 
Poems, printed at Concord in 1623, The 
Genius of Oblivion is a descriptive story in 
about fifteen hundred octo-Eyllabic lines — 
founded upon a tradition of the aboriginal 
settlement of this country. At the close of 
Ihe poem is an intiraalion of a half-formed 
design to write a sequel to it. She says : 

And hrnre Columdia's first inhsbitanta — 
The authom of these Monuments of Old ; 

And their deatnicdon, I iiisj ring, perchance. 
If haply this, my talc, no fe»tly toid, 

EsCBpc MeduSHii rritira' wilherinif glanco. 
And in my counlry 'a lavor live enrolled, 

A» not unworthy nf her aniile : but this, 
A hope I may but cheiiiih, or — dismisB. 
Her neit work, however, was Nurlhwood, 
a Tale of New England, in two volumes, 
published in Boston in 1827. Her object in 
this novella to illustrate common life among 
the descendants of the Puritans, and she un- 
doubtedly succeeded in sketching with spirit 
and singular fidelity the forms of society with 
which t-he was acquainted by observation. 
The doctor, the deacon, the family of the 
squire, and otlier village characters, are most 
natural and truthful delineatious. But North- 
wood evinces little of the constructive fac- 
ulty, and only its portraitures that have been 
referred to can he much commended. 

In 1828 Mrs. Hale removed to Boston to 
conduct the American Ladies' Magazine, a 
monthly miscellany established at that time, 
and edited by her for about nine years. In 
this work were originally published many 
of the prose compositions which were sub- 
sequently issued in two sejiaraie volumes 
under the titles of Sketches of American 
Character, and Traits of American Life. In 
the same period she published Flora's Inter- 
preter, The Lsdj's Wreath, and several small 
boohs for children. She remained in Boston 
until 1838. when she removed to Philadel- 
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phia, where she has since resided, as edilbr 
of the Lady's Soob, ooe of the most popular 
and widely-circulaled literary periodicals in 
the English language. 

Id 1846 Mrs. Hale published a poem more 
remarkahle than any other she has written, 
fur a certain delicacy of fancy and ezpres- 
Bion, under the name of Alice Bay ; and in 
1848 appeared her Three Hours, or the Vigil 
of Love, and other Poems, a collection in 
which Alice Ray is included, and upon which 
altogether must rest her best literary repu- 
tation. Three Hours, or the Vigil of Love, 
is very much in the style of some of the more 
fantastic stories of Winthrop Mackworili 
Praed. The heroine has fled with her lover, 
an escaped stale prisoner, from England to 
Boston, and the interest of the poem arises 
from the effeciive manner in which, while 
she is waiting his return, in a stormy night, 
her fears are awakened, and by a viyid rec- 
ollection of tales of horror heightened to an 
indescribable dread. 

It was two hundred yeara ago. 
When moved the world ») vray ilow. 
And when the wide Atlantic sea 
Appcarod like ui eternity. 

The following scene, from ghostly stories 
she heard in childhood, is among the phan- 
tasms by which she is haunted, and it ez- 
bibiis in a favorable li^ht Mrs. Hale's ca- 
pabilities in this line of art : 
Once ■ holy man wax set 
Watching nhtre the witches met. 
Open Bible, naked sword — 
And three candle* on the board — 
There the godly man was Kt 
Watching where the witchea met; 
Knowing well hia dreadful doom, 
Should they drive him ttom the room. 

The candtca three were burning bright, 
The sword waa flaabing back the light, 
As it atruck the deep midnight; 
While the holy book he read, 
And all was still as are the dead. 

Suddcidy there came a roar 
Like breakers on a rocky shore. 
When Ihe ocean's tiiunilering boom 
Knells the mariner to bis tomb. 
The good man felt the struggling atrife, 
Aa Ihe ship went down with its load of life ! 
Hia seat was shaken by the roar, 
And upward seemed to rise the door ! 
While round and round, as eddies hurt 
The room and table seemed lo whirl ! 
Yet still the holy book read he, 
Arkd prayed for those who sail the sea. 



Then cams • diriakti^ wild and high. 
As when flames are bunting nigh. 
And (heir blood has stained the sky I 
•• Ply ! fly ! fly !" in a strangling ay. 
Was hosraely rattled on bis ear — 
White Ihe crackling flamea came near '. 
And slill the holy book read be. 
And prayed for Ihoie where fires nught be. 

And then appeared a sight of dread : 
The roof was opened above hi* head ; 
He saw, in the far-off, dusky view, 
A bloody hand and an arm come through ! — 
The lady seemed to see them too. 
At the close of the third hour the husband 
is restored, and all these fearful shadows are 
dispelled. The plot is simple and the exe- 
cution of the poem generally finished ; but 
its effect is marred by the inlroduclioD of 
some needless reflections and by occasional 
changes of the rhythm. 

Among the pi;blished works of Mra. Hale 
ia Ormond Grosveoor, a Tragedy, in Five 
Acts, founded upon the celebrated case of 
Colonel Isaac Hayne, the revolutionary mar- 
tyr of South Carolina. This was printed in 
1838, but it has since been partly te- written 
and very much improved. In 1848 she gave 
to the public Harry Guy, a Story of the Sea, 
in nearly three thousand lines of most com- 
pact versiflcation. Herlonj^andelaboralepo- 
ems entitled Felicia, and The Bhime of Life, 
appear from some extracts that have been 
printed, to possess more impassioned earnest- 
ness than her other compositions, and they 
contain perhaps the clearest eipreasioas of 
her intellectual and social character. 

Mrs. Hale has a ready command of pure 
and idiomatic English, atid her style has fre- 
quently a masculine strength and energy. 
She has not much creative power, but she 
excels in the a^regaiion and ariistical i'la- 
position of common and appropriate image- 
ry. She has evidently been all her life a 
student, and there has been a perceptible 
and constant improvement in her writing! 
ever since her first appearance as an author. 
Besides her works that have been pub- 
lished in separate volumes, she baa writicD 
a very large number of tales, sketches, es- 
says, criticisms, poems, and other compoai- 
lions, which are scattered through the vari- 
ous periodicals with which she has been con- 
nected. They are all indicative of sonnd 
principles, and of kindness, knowledge, and 
judgment. 
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THB MIS8I88IPPL 

Moir ARCH of rivers in the wide domain 
Where Freedom writes her signature in stars^ 
And bids her eagle bear the blazing scroll 
To usher in the reign of peace and loTe, 
Thou mighty Mississippi ! — may my song 
8wcll with thy power, and though an humble rill, 
Roll, like thy current, through the sea of time, 
Bearing thy name, as tribute from my toui 
Of fenrent gratitude and holy praise, 
To Him who poured thy multitude of waves. 

Shadowed beneath those awful piles of stone. 
Where liberty has found a Pisgah height, 
Overlooking all the land she loves to bless. 
The jagged rocks and icy towers her guard. 
Whose splintered sunmiits seize the warring clouds, 
And roll them, broken, like a host overthrown, 
Adown the mountain's side, scattering their wealth 
Of powdered pearl and liquid diamond drops — 
There is thy source, great river of the west ! 

Slowly, like youthful Titan gathering strength 
To war with Heaven and win himself a name. 
The stream moves onward through the dark ravines, 
Rending the roots of over-arching trees. 
To form its narrow channel, where the star, 
That fain would bathe its beau^ in the wave. 
Like lover's glance steals trembling through the 
That veil the waters with a vestal's care : [leaves 
And few of human form have ventured there, 
Save the swart savage in his bark canoe. 

But now it deepens, struggles, rushes on ; 
Like goaded war-horse, bounding o'er the foe. 
It clears the rocks it may not spurn aside. 
Leaping, as Curtius leaped adown the gul^ 
And rising, like Antsus from the fall, 
Its course majestic through the land pursues. 
And the broad river o'er the valley reigns ! 

It reigns alone : the tributary streams 
Are humble vassals, yielding to its sway ; 
And when the wild Missouri fain would join 
A rival in the race — as 'Jacob seized 
On his red brother's birthright — even so 
The swelling MinisHtppi grasps that wave. 
And, rebaptizing, makes the waters one. 

It reigns alone — and earth the sceptre feels : 
Her andent trees are bowed beneath the wave. 
Or, rent like reeds before the whirlwind's swoop. 
Toss on the bosom of the maddened flood, 
A floating forest, till the waters, calmed. 
Like slumbering anaconda gorged with prey. 
Open a haven to the moving mass. 
Or form an island in the dark abyss. 

It reigns alone : old Nile would ne'er bedew 
The lands it blesses vrith iU fertile tide. 
Even sacred Ganges, joined with Egypt's flood. 
Would shrink beside this wonder of the west ! 
Ay, gather Europe's royal rivers all — 
The snow-swelled Neva, with an empire's weight 
On her brood breast, she yet may overwhelm ; 
Dark Danube, hurrying, as by foe pursued. 
Through shaggy forests and from palace walk, 
To hide its terrors in a sea of gloom ; 
The castled Rhine,whose vine-crowned waters flow, 
The fount of fable and the source of song ; 



The rushing Rhone, in whose cerulean depths 
The loving pky seems wedded with the wave ; 
The yellow Tiber, choked with Roman spoils, 
A dying miser shrinking 'neath his gold ; 
And Seine, where Fashion glasses fairest forms ; 
And Thames, that bears the riches of the world : 
Gather their waters in one ocean mass — 
Our Mississippi, rolling proudly on. 
Would sweep them from its path, or swallow up, 
Like Aaron's rod, these streams of fame and song ! 

And thus the peoples, from the many lands. 
Where these old streams are household memories. 
Mingle beside our river, and are one — 
And join to swell the strength of Freedom's tide. 
That from the fount of Truth is flowing on. 
To sweep earth's thousand tyrannies away. 

How wise, how wonderful the works of God ! 
And, hallowed by his goodness, all arc good. 
The creeping glow-worm, the careering sun. 
Are kindled from the effluence of his light ; 
The ocean and the acorn-cup are filled 
By gushings from the fountain of his love. 
He poured the Mississippi's torrent forth. 
And heaved its tide above the trembling land — 
Grand type how Freedom lifls the citizen 
Above the subject masses of the world — 
And marked the limits it may never pass. 
Trust in his promises, and bless his power. 
Ye dwellers on its banks, and be at peace. 

And ye, whose way is on this warrior wave. 
When ^e swoln waters heave with ocean's might. 
And storms and darkness close the gate of heaven, 
And the frail bark, fire-driven, bounds quivering on. 
As though it rent the iron shroud of night, 
And struggled with the demons of the flood — 
Fear nothing ! He who shields the folded flower. 
When tempests rage, is ever present here. 
Lean on " our Father's" breast in faith and prayer 
And sleep — his arm of love is strong to save. 

Great Source of being, beauty, light, and love . 
Creator — Lord — the waters worship thee ! 
Ere thy creative smile had sown the flowers — 
Ere the glad hills leaped upward, or the earth, 
With swelling bosom, waited for her child — 
Before eternal Love had lit the sun. 
Or Time had traced his dial-plate in stars, 
The joyful anthem of the waters flowed : 
And Chaos like a frightened felon fled. 
While on the deep the Holy Spirit moved. 

And evermore the deep has worshipped God ; 
And bards and prophets tune their mystic lyres, 
While listening to the music of the floods. 
Oh, could I catch this harmony of sounds, 
As borne on dewy wings they float to heaven. 
And blend their meaning vrith my closing strain ! 

Hark ! as a reed-harp thrilled by.whispering winds. 
Or luiiad murmurs from a pearl-lipped shell. 
It comes — the melody of many waves ! 
And loud, with Freedom's world-awaking note. 
The deep*toned Mississippi leads the choir. 
The pure, sweet fountains chant of heavenly hope* 
The chorus of the rills is household love ; 
The rivers roll their song of social joy ; 
And ocean's organ voice is sounding forth 
The hymn of Universal Brotherhood ! 
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THE POUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 

** HMre '■ wiwlom in th« grM*— iu teaclui^ wovld w« haad.** 

Thsbs knelt beneath the talip tree 

A maiden fair and young ; 
The flowers overhead bloomed gorgeously, 

As though by rainbows flung, 
And all around were daisies bright, 
And pansies with their eyes of light ; 
Like gold the sun-kissed crocus shone, 
With Beauty's smiles the earth seemed strown, 
And Luve*s warm incense filled the air, 
While the fair girl was kneeling there. 

In Tain the flowers may woo around — 

Their charms she does not see, 
For she a dearer prize has found 

Beneath the tulip tree : 
A little four-leaved clover, green 
As robes that grace the fairy queen. 
And fresh as hopes of early youth, 
VHien life is love, and loye is trutb-^ 
A talisman of constant love 
This humble clover sure will prove ! 

And on her heart that gentle maid 

The severed leaves has pressed. 
Which through the coming night's dark shade 

Beneath her cheek will rest : 
Then precious dreams of one will rise, 
Like Love's own star in morning skies, 
So sweetly bright, we would the day 
His glowing chariot might delay. 
What tones of pure and tender thought 
Those simple leaves to her have taught ! 

Of old the sacred misletoe 

The Druid's altar bound ; 
The Roman hero's haughty brow 

The fadeless laurel crowned. 
Dark superstition's sway is past, 
And war's red star is waning &st, 
Nor misletoe nor laurel hold 
The mystic language breathed of old ; 
For nature's life no power can give, 
To bid the false and selfish live. 

But still the olive-leaf imparts. 
As when, dove-borne, at first. 

It taught heaven's lore to human hearts- 
Its hope, and joy, and trust ; 

Nor deem the faith fi-om folly springs. 

Which innocent enjoyment brings ; 

Better firom earth root every flower. 

Than crush imagination's power, 

fn true and loving minds, to raise 

An Eden for their coming days. 

As on each rock, where plants can cling. 

The sunshine will be shed — 
As fi^m the tiniest star^lit spring 

The ocean's depth's are fed — 
Thus hopes will rise, if love's clear ray 
Keep warm and bright life's rock-strewn way ; 
And firom small, daily joys, distilled. 
The heart's deep fount of peace is filled : 
Oh, blest when Fancy's ray is given. 
Like the ethereal spark, from Heaven ! 



DESCRIPTION OF ALICE RAY. 



The birds their love-notes warble 

Among the blossomed trees ; 
The flowers are sighing forth their sweets 

To wooing honeybees ; 
The glad brook o'er a pebbly floor 

Cioes dancing on its way — 
But not a thing is so like spring 

As happy Alice Ray. 

An only child was Alice, 

And, like the blest above, 
The gentle maid had ever breathed 

An atmosphere of love ; 
Her father's smile like sunshine came. 

Like dew her mother's kiss ; 
Their love and goodness made her home, 

Like heaven, the place of bliss. 

Beneath such tender training 

The joyous child had sprung. 
Like one bright flower, in wild-wood bower. 

And gladness round her flung ; 
And all who met her blessed her. 

And turned again to pray. 
That g^ef and care might ever spare 

The happy Alice Rray. 

The gift that made her charming 

Was not from Venus caught ; 
Nor was it, Pallas-like, derived 

From majesty of thought : 
Her healthful cheek was tinged widi brown. 

Her hair vrithout a curl — 
But then her eyes were love-lit stan. 

Her teeth as pure as peari. 

And when in meny laughter 

Her sweet, clear voice was heard. 
It welled firom out her happy heart 

Like carol of a bird ; 
And all who heard were moved to mnSlieB, 

As at some mirthful lay. 
And, to the stranger's look, replied, 

«* 'Tis that dear Alice Ray." 

And so she came, like sunbeams 
That bring the April green — 

As type of nature's royalty. 
They called her ** Woodbum's qneen f 

A sweet, heart-lifUng cheerfulness^ 
Like springtime of the year. 

Seemed ever on her steps to wait- 
No wonder she was dear. 

Her world was ever joyous- 
She thought of grief and pain 

As giants of the okien time. 
That ne'er would come again ; 

The seasons all had ch^irms for her. 
She welcomed each with joy — 

The charm that in her spirit lived 
No changes could destroy. 

Her love made all things lovely, 
For in the heart must live 

The feeling that imparts the 
We gain by what we give. 
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IRON. 

' Tnitb ahall •prii^ oot of the Mrth.**— PmJm fauzr. 11. 



As, in lonely thought, I pondered 

On the marvMous things of earth, 
And, in fancy's dreaming, wondered 

At their beauty, power, and worth, 
Came, like words of prayer, the feeling — 

Oh ! that God would make me know, 
Through the spirit's clear revealing, 

What, of all his works below, 
Is to man a boon the greatest. 

Brightening on from age to age. 
Serving truest, earliest, latest, 

Through the world^s long pilgrimage. 

Soon vast mountains tose before me, 

Shaggy, desolate, and lone. 
Their scarred heads were threat'ning o'er me, 

Their dark shadows round me thrown ; 
Then a voice, from out the mountains. 

As an earthquake shook the ground, 
And like frightened fawns the fountains. 

Leaping, fled before the sound ; 
And the Anak oaks bowed lowly. 

Quivering, aspen-like, with fear — 
While the deep response came slowly, 

Or it must have crushed mine ear ! 

"Iron! iron! iron !"— crashing. 

Like the battle-axe and shield ! 
Or the sword on helmet clashing, 

Through a bloody battle-field : 
«*Iron! iron! iron!" — rolling. 

Like the far-off cannon's boom ; 
Or the death-knell, slowly tolling. 

Through a dungeon's chamel gloom ! 
"Iron! iron! iron!" — swinging. 

Like the summer winds at play ; 
Or as bells of Time were ringing 

In the blest millennial day ! 

Then the clouds of ancient fable 

Cleared away before mine eyes ; 
Truth could tread a footing stable 

O'er the gulf of mysteries ! 
Words, the prophet-lwrds had uttered. 

Signs, the oracle foretold. 
Spells, the weird-like sybil muttered. 

Through the twilight days of old. 
Rightly read, beneath the splendor, 

Shining now on history's page, 
All their fidthful witness render-— 

All portend a better age. 

Sisyphus, for ever toiling, 

Was the type of toiling men. 
While the stone of power, recoiling. 

Crushed them back to earth again ! 
Stem Prometheus, bound and bleeding. 

Imaged man in mental chain, 
While the vultures, on him feeding. 

Were the passions' vengeful reign ; 
Still a ray of mercy tarried 

On the cloud, a white-winged dove. 
For this mystic faith had married 

Vulcan to the queen of love ! 



Rugged strength and radiant beauty-^ 

These were one in nature's plan ; 
Humble toil and heavenward duty — 

These will form the perfect man ! 
Darkly was this doctrine taught us 

By the gods of heathendom ; 
But the living light was brought us. 

When the gospel mom had come ! 
How ihe glorious change, expected. 

Could be wrought, was then made free ; 
Of the earthly, when perfected. 

Rugged iron forms the key ! 

« Truth from out the earth shall flourish," 

This the Word of God makes known — 
Thence are harvests men to nourish — 

There let iron's power be shown. 
Of the swords, fit>m slaughter gory, 

Ploughshares forge to break the soil ; 
Then will Mind attain its glory. 

Then will Labor reap the spoil — 
Error cease the soul to 'wilder. 

Crime be checked by simple good. 
As the little coral-builder 

Forces back the furious flood. 

While our faith in good grows stronger. 

Means of greater good increase ; 
Iron, slave of war no longer. 

Leads the onward march of peace ; 
Still new modes of service finding. 

Ocean, earth, and air, it moves, 
And the distant nations binding. 

Like the kindred tie it proves ; 
With its Atlas-shoulder sharing 

Loads of human toil and care ; 
On its wing of lightning bearing 

Thought's swift mission through the air ! 

As the rivers, farthest flowing. 

In the highest hills have birth ; 
As the banyan, broadest growing, 

Oftenest bows its head to earth — 
So the noblest minds press onward. 

Channels far of good to trace ; 
So the largest hearts bend downward. 

Circling all the human race ; 
Thus, by iron's aid, pursuing 

Tlm>ugh the earth their plans of love, 
Men our Father's will are doing. 

Here, as angels do above ! 



THE WATCHER. 



The night was dark and fearful, 

The blast swept wailing by ; — 
A watcher, pale and tearful. 

Looked forth with anxious eyo : 
How wistfully she gazes — 

No gleam of mom is there ! 
And then her heart upraises 

Its agony of prayer ! 

Within that dwelling lonely, 
AVhere want and darkniss reign, 

Her precious child, her only. 
Lay moaning in his pain ; 
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And death alone can firce him — 
She feels that this must be : 

** But oh ! for mom to see him 
Smile once again on me !" 

A hundred lights are glancing 

In yonder mansion fair, 
And merry feet are dancing — 

They heed not morning there : 
Oh ! young and lovely creatures. 

One lamp, from out your store, 
Would give that poor boy's features 

To her fond gaze once more ! 

The morning sun is shining — 

She hecdeth not its ray ; 
Beside her dead, reclining. 

That pale, dead mother lay ! 
A smile her lip was wreathing, 

A smile of hope and love. 
As though she still were breathing — 

« There 's ligljt for us above V 



I SING TO HIM. 

I Bi?ro to him ! I dream he hears 

The song he used to love, 
And oil that blessed fancy cheers 

And bears my thoughts above. 
Ye say 'tis idle thus to dream — 

But why believe it so ? 
It is the spirit's meteor gleam 

To sooUie tlic pang of wo. 

Love gives to nature's voice a tone 

That true hearts understand — 
The sky, the earth, the forest lone, 

Are peopled by his wand ; 
Sweet fancies all our pulses thrill 

While gazing on a flower. 
And from the gently whisp'ring rill 

Is heard the words of power. 

I breathe the dear and cherished name, 

And long-lost scenes aris^; 
Life's glowing landscape spreads the same ; 

The same hope's kindling skies ; 
The violet-bank, the moss-firinged scat 

Beneath the drooping tree. 
The clock that chimed the hour to meet. 

My buried love, with thee — 

0, these are all before me, when 

In fancy's realms I rove ; 
Why urge me to the world again 1 

Why say the ties of love. 
That death's cold, cruel grasp has riven, 

Unite no more below 1 
I'll sing to him — for though in heaven. 

He surely heeds my wo ! 



THE LIGHT OF HOME. 

Mr son, thou wilt dream the world is fair. 

And thy spirit will sigh to roam. 
And thou must go ; — ^but never, when there, 

Forget the light of home ! 

Though pleasure may smile with a ray more bright, 

It dazzles to lead astray ; 
Like the meteor's flash, 'twill deepen &e night 

When treading thy lonely way : ^ 

But the hearth of home has a constant flame. 

And pure as vestal fire ; 
'Twill bum, 'twill bum for ever the same, 

For nature feeds the P3rTe. 

The sea of ambition is tempest-tossed, 
And thy hopes may vanish like foam : 

When sails are shivered and compass lost. 
Then look to the light of home ! 

And there, like a star through the midnight cloud. 

Thou shalt see the beacon bright, 
For never, till shining on thy shroud. 

Can be quenched its holy light. 

The sun of fame may gild the namty 

But the htari ne'er felt its ray ; 
And fashion's smiles that rich ones claim, 

Are beams of a wintry day : 

How cold and dim those beams would be. 
Should life's poor wanderer come ! — 

My son, when the world is dark to thee, 
Then turn to the light of home. 



THE TWO MAIDENS. 

Oks came with light and laughing air. 
And cheek like opening blossom — 

Bright gems were twined amid her hair. 
And glittered on her bosom. 

And pearls and costly diamonds deck 

Her round, white arms and lovely neck. 

Like summer's sky, with stars bedight. 
The jewelled robe around her, 

And dazzling as the noontide light 
The radiant zone that bound her — 

And pride and joy were in her eye. 

And mortals bowed as she passed by. 

Another came : o'er her sweet &oe 
A pensive shade was stealing ; 

Yet there no grief of earth we trace- 
But the heaven-hallowed. feeling 

Which moums the heart should ever str^ 

From the pure fount of troth away. 

Around her brow, as snowdrop fidr, 

The glossy tresses cluster, 
Nor pearl nor omament was there. 

Save the meek spirit's lustre ; 
And faith and hope beamed in her eye^ 
And angels bowed as she passed by. 
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ANNA MARIA WELLS. 




Mbs. Wells, formerly Miss Fosteb, was 
born in Gloucester, Massachusetts. Her fa- 
ther died while she was an infant, and her 
mother, in a few years, married Mr. Locke, 
of Boston, the father of Mrs. Osgood. She 
began to write verses when very young, but 
published little until her marriage, in 1829, 
with Mr. Thomas Wells, of the United States 
revenue service, who was also an author of 
considerable merit, as is evident from some 
pieces by him quoted in Mr. Eettell's Speci- 
mens of American Poetry. 

In 1830 Mrs. Wells published a small vol- 



A8CUTNKY. 

Ik a low, white-washed cottage, overrun 
With mantling vines, and sheltered from the son 
By rows of maple trees, that gently moved 
Tiieir graceful limbs to the mild breeze they loved. 
Oil have I lingered — ^idle it might seem, 
But that the heart was busy ; and I deem 
Those minutes not misspent, when silently 
The soul conmiunes wi^ nature, and is free. 

O'erlooking this low cottage, stately stood 
The huge Ascutney : there, in thoughtful mood, 
I loved to hold with her gigantic form 
Beep converse — not articulate, but warm 
With feeling's noiseless eloquence, and fit 
The soul of nature with man's soul to knit 

In various aspect, frowning on the day. 
Or touched with morning twilight's silvery gny. 
Or darkly mantled in the dusky night, 
Or by the moonbeams bathed in showers of light — 
In each, in all, a glory still was there, 
A spirit of sublimity ; but ne'er 
Had such a might of loveliness and power 
The mountain wrapt, as when, at midnight hour, 
I saw the tempest gather round her head : 
It was an hour of joy, yet tinged with dread. 
As the deep thunder rolled from cloud to cloud, 
From all her hidden caves she cried aloud : 
Wood, clifi) and valley, with the echo rung ; 
From rock and crag darting, with forked tongue 
The lightning glanced, a moment laying bare 
Her naked brow, then silence— darkness there ! 
And straight again the tumult, as if rocks 
Had split, and headlong rolled. But nature mocks 
All language : these are scenes I ne'er again 
May look upon — but precious thoughts remain 
On memory's page ; and ever in my heart. 
Amid all other claims, that mountain hath a put 



ume entitled Poems and Juvenile Sketches, 
and she has since been an occasional contri- 
butor to several periodicals that have been 
edited by her personal friends. The poems 
of Mrs. Wells are characterized by womanly 
feeling and a tasteful simplicity of diction. 
Her range is limited, and she has the good 
sense to enter only the fields to which she is 
invited bv her afifections and the natural fan- 
cies which are their children. While there- 
fore her successes have not been brilliant they 
have been honorable,*and she-'has to regret 
no failures. 



THE TAMED EAGLE. 



He sat upon his humble perch, nor flew 

At my approach ; 

But as I nearer drew, 
Looked on me, as I fancied, with reproach. 

And sadness too : 

And something still his native pride proclaimed. 

Despite his wo ; 

Which, when I marked — ashamed 
To see a noble creature brought so low — 

My heart exclaimed : 

** AVhcre is the fire that lit thy fearless eye. 
Child of the storm. 
When from thy home on high, 

Yon craggy-breasted rock, I saw thy form 
Cleaving the sky ? 

** It grieveth me to see thy spirit tamed — 
Gone out the light 
That in thine eyeball flamed, 

When to the midday sun thy steady flight 
Was proudly aimed ! 

« Like a young dove forsaken, is the look 

Of thy sad eye. 

Who, in some lonely nook. 
Mourns on the willow bough her destiny. 

Beside the brook. 
« Oh, let not me insult thy fallen dignity. 

Thou monarch bird. 

Gazing with vulgar eye 
Upon thy ruin ; for my heart is stirred 

To hear thy cry. 

** Yet, something sterner in thy downward gaze 

Doth seem to lower. 

And deep disdain betrays. 

As if thou cursed man's poorly-acted power. 

And scorned his pxaise." 
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THE OLD ELM TREE. 



Each morning, when my waking eyes first see. 

Through the wreathed lattice, golden day appear, 

There sits a robin on the old elm tree, 

And with such stirring music fills my ear, 

J might forget that life had pain or fear, 

And feel again as I was wont to do, [new. 

When hope was young, and joy and life itself were 

No miser, o^er his heaps of hoarded gold, 
Nor monarch, in the plenitude of power, 
Nor lover, fi'ee the chaste maid to enfold 
Who ne'er hath owned her love till that blest hour. 
Nor poet, couched in rocky nook or bower, 
Knoweth more heartfelt happiness than he, 
That never tiring warbler of the old elm tree. 

From even the poorest of Heaven's creatures, such 

As know no rule but impulse, we may draw 

Lessons of sweet humility, and much 

Of apt instruction in the homely law 

Of nature : and the time hath been, I saw 

Naught, beautiful or mean, but had for me [tree. 

Some charm, even like the warbler of the old elm 

And listening to his joy inspiring lay, 

Some sweet reflections ore engendered thence : 

As half in tears, unto myself I say, 

God, who hath given this creature sources whence 

He such delight may gather and dispense, 

Hath in my heart joy's living fountain placed, 

More fi«e to flow, the ofiener of its waves I taste. 



ANNA. 



With the first ray of morning light 

Her face is close to mine — ^her face all smiles : 
She hovers round my pillow like a sprite 
Mingling with tenderness her playful wiles. 
All the long day 
She 's at some busy play ; 
Or 'twixt her tiny fingers 
The scissors or the needle speeds ; 
Or some sweet story-book she reads, 
And o'er it serious lingers. 

She steps like some glad creature of the air. 
As if she read her fate, and knew it fSur-^ 
In truth, for &te at all she hath no care. 
Yet hath she tears as well as gladness : 

A butterfly in pain 
Will make her weep for sadness. 
But straight she'll smile again. 
And lately she hath pressed the coach of pain : 

Sickness hath dimmed her ^ye. 
And on her tender spirit lain. 
And brought her near to die. 

But like the flower 

That droops at evening hour. 
And opens gayly in the morning, 

Again her quick eye glows, 

And health's fresh rose 
Her soft cheek is adorning. 

Hushed was her childish lay : 
Like some sweet bird did sickness hold her in a net ; 



And when she broke away. 
And shook her wings in the bright day. 
Her recent capture she did quite forget. 
What joy again to hear her blessed voice ! 
My heart, lie still, but in thy quietness rejoice ! 
Again, along the floor and on the stair. 

Coming and going, I hear her rapid feet ; 
Again her little, simple, ean\pst prayer. 

Hear her, at bedtime, in low voice repeat 
Again, at table, and the fire beside. 

Her dear head rises, smiling with &e rest ; 
Again her heart and mind are open wide 

To yield and to receive — bless and be bkst— 
Pliant and teachable, and oft revealing 
Thoughts that must ripen into higher feeling. 
Oh, sweet maturity !— -the gentle mood 
Raised to the intellectual and the good ; 
The bright, affectionate, and happy child — 
The woman, pure, intelligent, and mild ! 
It must be so : they can not waste on air 
A mother's labor and a mother's prayer. 



THE FUTURE. 

The flowers, the many flowers, 
That all along the smiling valley grew. 

While the sun lay for hours. 
Kissing from off their drooping lids the dew; 

They, to the summer air 
No longer prodigal, their sweet breath yield : 

Vainly, to bind her hair. 
The village maiden seeks them in die fidd. 

The breeze, the gentle breeze. 
That wandered like a firolic child at play, 

Loitering mid blossomed trees. 
Trailing their stolen sweets along its way, 

No more adventuresome, 
Its whispered love is to the violet given ; 

The boisterous North has come. 
And scared the sportive trifler back to heaven. 

The brook, the limpid brook. 
That prattled of its coolness, as it went 

Forth from its rocky nook, 
Leaping with joy to be no longer pent— • 

Its pleasant song is hushed i 
The sun no more looks down apcn ite play-— > 

Freely, where once it gushed, 
The mountain torrent drives its noisy way. * 

The hours, the youthful hoon, 
MThen in the cool shade we were wont to lie, 

Idling with fresh culled flowers, 
In dreams that ne'er could know reality : 

Fond hours, but half enjoyed, 
Like the sweet summer breeze they paawd away, 

And dear hopes were destroyed. 
Like buds that die before the noon of day. 

Young life, young turbulent life, 
U, like the stream, it take a wayward eonrae, 

'T is lost mid folly's strife— 
O'erwhelmed at length by passion's cnrbleM fofce : 

Nor deem youth's buoyant hours 
For idle hopes or useless musings given-^ 

Who dreams away his powers. 
The reckless slumberer shall not wake to heaiWL 
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THE WHITE HARE. 



It was the sabbath eve — we went, 
My Geraldine and I, intent 

The twilight hour to pass. 
Where we might hear the water flow, 
And scent the freighted winds that blow 

Athwart the»vemal grass. * 

In darker grandeur — as the day 
Stole scarce perceptibly away — 

The purple mountain stood, 
Wearing the young moon as a crest : 
The sun, half sunk in the far west, 

Seemed mingling with the flood. 

The cooling dews thehr bahn distilled ; 
A holy joy our bosoms thrilled ; 

Our Noughts were free as air ; 
And, by one impulse moved, did we 
Together pour instinctively 

Our song^ of gladness Uiere. 

The green wood waved its shade hard by. 
While thus we wove our harmony : 

Lured by the mystic strain, 
A snow-white hare, that long had been 
Peering from forth ber covert green, 

Came bounding o'er the plain. 

Her beauty, 'twas a joy to note — 
The pureness of her downy coat, 

Her wild yet gentle eye — 
The pleasure that, despite her fear, 
. Had led the timid thing so near 
To list our minstrelsy. 

All motionless, with head inclined. 
She stood, as if her heart divined 

The impulses of ours — 
Till the last note had died — and then 
Turned half reluctantly again. 

Back to her greenwood bowers. 

Onoe more the magic sounds we tried — 
Again the hare was seen to glide 

From out her sylvan shade ; 
Again, as joy bad given her wings, 
Fleet as a Uid she forward springs 

Along the dewy ^lade. 

Go, happy thing ! disport at will — 
Take thy delight o'er vale and hill. 

Or rest in leafy bower : 
The harrier may beset thy way, 
The cruel snare thy feet betray — 

Enjoy thy little hour ! 

We know not, and we ne'er may know, 
The hidden springs of joy and wo. 
That deep within do lie : 



The silent workings of thy heart 
Do almost seem to have a part 
With our humanity ! 



THE SEA-BIRD. 

SsA-BiRD ! haunter of the wave, 

Delighting o'er its crest to hover ; 
Half engulfed where yawns the cave 

The billow forms in rolling over ; 
Sea-bird ! seeker of the storm ! 

In its shriek thou dost rejoice ; 
Sending from thy bosom warm 

Answer shriller than its voice. 

Bird, of nervous wing6d flight. 

Flashing silvery to the sun, 
Sporting with the sea-foam white— 

When will thy wild course be done * 
Whither tends it 1 Has the shcxe 

No alluring haunt for thee ! 
Nook, with tangled vines grown o'er, 

Scented shrub, or leafy tree 1 

Is the purple seaweed rarer 

Than the violet of the spring ? 
Is the snowy foam-wreath fiiirer 

Than the apple's blossoming ? 
Shady grove and sunny slope^ 

Seek but these, and thou shalt meet 
Birds not bom with storm to cope, 

Hermits of retirement sweet — 

Where no wmds too rudely swells 

But in whispers, as they pass, 
Of the fragrant flow'ret tell, 

Hidden in the tender grass. 
There the mockbird sings of love ; 

There the robin builds his nest ; 
There the gentle-hearted dove. 

Brooding, takes her blissful rest 

Sea-bird, stay thy rapid flight : 

Gone ! where dark waves foam and dash. 
Like a lone star on the night — 

Far I see his white wing flash. 
He obcyeth God's behest. 

All their destiny fulfil : 
Tempests some are bom to breaet — 

Some to worship and be stilL 

If to struggle with the storm 

On life's ever-changing sea. 
Where cold mists enwrap the form. 

My harsh destiny must he- 
Sea-bird ! thus may I abide 

Cheerful the allotment given, 
And, rising o'er the mffled tide, 

Escape at last, like thee, to heaven ! 



MARIA JAMES. 



In 1833, Bishop PotieT, then one of the 
professorB io Union College, weis shown hj 
his wife, who had just returned from a visit 
to Rhioebeck on ihe Hudson, the Ode lor the 
Fourth of July which is quoted on the next 
page, and informed that it was the production 
of a young woman at service in the bmily 
of a friend there, whom he had often ooiiced 
on account of her retiring and modest man- 
ners, and who had been in ibai capacity more 
than twenty fears. When further advised 
that these lines had been thrown off with 
great rapidity and apparent ease, and that 
the writer had been accustomed almost from 
childhood to find pleasure in similar efforts, 
the information Bwahened a lively interest, 
and led him to examine other pieces from 
the same hand, and finally to introduce them 
to the public notice, in a preface over his 
sigoatui^ to the volume entitled Wales aad 
other Poems, by M.4sia Jaues, published in 
1839. 

Maria Jahes is the daughter of poor but 
pious parents who emigrated to this country 
from Wales, near the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, and settled near the slate quar- 
ries in the northern part of New York. Her 
remaining history is told in an interesting 
manner in ihe following extracts from a let- 
ter which she addressed to Mrs. Potter: 

" Toward Iha completion of my levenih yew, I 
Exuid myaeir on ifaip board, lammnded b; men, wo- 
mpn. and cbildren. wbme facei were anknnwD to mo. 



d^ to hear a ]nmiR womu reid Addino'i uumita- 
ble pumphruei of the Cwen^-third pnabu : I liMened 
ai lo tbe voice of an angel. Tb»e who know ths 
power of good reading or Rood ipeakiog, need doc 
be told that, vbere there u an ear for ■nnnd, ttis 

■ible difference. Thii. pmbably. wai tbe fint tmia 
that I ever beard a good reader. 

" My pareoK again removing, I fcnmd mjrteU in a 
■cboal where the elder cbildren njed the Americaii 
Preceptor. I liitencd in Iraniport u diey read 
Dvright'i Colambla. wbicb msit ^ava been merely 
frrm tbe amootbneBi of itfl aonnd, aa I coold hare bad 
bat very li tlJe knowledge of ita meaning. I wai sow 
ten yean of age. and u an oppornmiCy offered wbidi 

in Wbicb I now rciide,wbere,beiiideK learning many 

waa paid to ray worda and actiona aa la aeldom to be 

of tbe beat oiodela for Rood reading and good apeak- 
inA; and any child, with a natnral ear&rtiiebeanti- 
fuTin laugaage, will notice theie thinn. and Ibongli 

of others in their line of life, tbey wiH alnut iDTari- 
ably Uinit in the atj'le of their admiration. 

■■ The Bible here, »i in my father'a honae, ma IJie 
book of booki, tbe hcada of the family conatantly iia- 
preaiing on all, that ' the fear of Ihe Lord la the be- 
ginning of wiadom,' and that to *depart&om tniqiu^ 
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la tbey love acid re- 

topportonitiea of beating inatnic- 
leianre boon were often davntad 
iftliefieworka; Snt, tbe Female 
within itaelf a litde epitme <^ 
two odd Tolnmea of tin Aiim- 
tuier; Miai Hannah More'i Cheap Repodtwy ; IDd 
Filfp-im'a Pnwreai. Uaring a period of neaily aaireB 
yean which I apcnt in ibii Aimly, th« newipapcn 
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from tbe nickname of poet, wbicb bad beenawan 
me : the very idea aeemed the height of preramp. 
tioD. In my ■cventeenth year I left thia nitoadoD R> 
learn dreaamakinir, I aewed neatly, bnt too alow ta 
ininre ancceaa, Myfailnre inthia w*a ahnyaaanb- 
ject of rcsret- After thia, 1 lived aoma time in dif- 
fereDl aitnalcons, my empioymenC being princii 



aiich bv 
Bltboo;^ 



lie effecl prodoced on my feelinca; and 

Iwm W t?i™merfmy eaS/lirc, I liave^ 
> remember with gratitude the kind treatment re- 
vived from different peraona at tbia period, vrhtla 
ly attachment lo tbeir children baa not been obtit. 
rated by lime nor by abaencB, and ia likely U a». 

" W idi reapect to Qie few poema which JW bar* 
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beeA BO kind u to overlook, I can hmrdty My myself 
how they came to be written. I recollect, many 
years ago, of trying lomething in thia way hr the 
amosement of a litue boy who was very dear to me ; 
except this, with a very few other pieces, long for- 
gotten, no attempt of the kind was made ontil The 
Mother's Lament, and Elijah, with a number of epi- 
taphs, which were written previous to thoae which 
have been prodaced within the last six yean. The 
sabjeot of the Hummingbird, (the oldest of these,) 
was taken captive by my own hand. The Adven- 
tore is described just as it happened. Wales is a 

kind of retrospect of the days of childhood Of 

Ambition, permit me, dear madam, to call your at- 
tention to the summer of 1832, when yourself^ with 
the other ladies of this family, were reading Bonrri- 
enne's Life of Napoleon Bonaparte : I had opportu- 
nities of hearing a little sometimes, which Drought 
fcircibly to my mind certain conversations which I 
heard in tlie early part of my life respecting this 
wonderful man. .The poem wss produced the fol- 
lowing summer. In the year 1819, The American 
Flag appeared in the New York American, signed 
' Croaker & Co.' : this kindled up the poetic fires in 
my breast, which, however, did not raid utterance 
until fourteen years afterward, in the Ode on the 
Fourth of July, 1833. This apx>earing in print, some 



who did not know me very well in<^ired of othera, 
*Do you suppose she ever wrote it?' Being an- 
swered in the affirmative, it was imagined ' she must 
have had help.' These remarks gave rise to the ques- 
tion. What is poetry ? The Album was begun and 
carried through without previous arrangement or 
design, laid aside when tne mind was weaiy, and 
taken up again just as the subject happened to pre- 
sent itself. Friendship was produced in the same 
way. Many of the pieces are written from impres- 
sions received in youth, particularly the Whip-poor- 
will, the Meadow Lark, the Firefly, Sui" 

In the IntroductioD to her poems Bishop 
Potter vindicates in an admirable manner, 
against the sneers of Johnson, the propriety 
of recognising the abilities of the humblest 
classes. It will be seen that the poems of 
Maria James will bear a very favorable com- 
parison with the compositions of any of the 
" mieducated poets" whose names are cele- 
brated in Mr. Southey's fine essay upon this 
subject. 



ODE, 

WBlTTE!f FOR THE FOURTH OF JULY, 18SS. 

I SEE that banner proudly wave — 

Yes, proudly waving yet ; 
Not a stripe is torn from the broad array, 

Not a single star is set ; 
And the eagle, with unnii&cd plume. 
Is soaring aloft in the welkin dome. 

Not a leaf is plucked from the branch he bears; 

From his grasp not an arrow has flown ; 
The mist that obstructed his vision is past. 

And the murmur of discord is gone : 
For he see8,with a glance over mountain and plain. 
The Union unbroken, from Georgia to Maine. 

Far southward, in that sunny clime. 

Where bright magnolias bloom, 
And the orange with the lime tree vies 

In riiedding rich perfume, 
A sound was heard like the ocean's roar. 
As its surges break on the rocky shore. 

Was it the voice of the tempest loud, 

As it felled some lofty tree, 
Or a sudden flash from a passing storm 

Of heaven's artillery t 
But it died away, and the sound of doves 
Is heard again in the scented groves. 

The links are all united still 

That form the golden chain. 
And peace and plenty smile around. 

Throughout the wide domain : 
How feeble is language, how cold is the lay. 
Compared with the joy of this festival day — 

To see that banner waving yet — 

Ay, waving proud and high — 
No rent in all its ample folds, 

No stain of crimson dye : 
And the eagle spreads his pinions fair, 
And mounts aloit in the fields of air. 



THE PILGRIMS. 

TO A LADY. 



Ws met as pilgrims meet. 

Who are bound to a distant shrine. 
Who spend the hours in converse sweet 
From noon to the day's decline — 
8ou1 mingling with soul, as they tell of their fears 
And tlieir hopes, as they pass thro* the valley of tears. 

And still they commune with delight. 
Of pleasures or toils by the way. 

The winds of the desert that chill them by night, 

' Or heat that oppresses by day : 
For one to the faithful is ever at hand, 
As the shade of a rock in a weary land. 

We met as soldiers meet. 

Ere yet the fight is won — 
Ere joyful at their captain's feet 
Is laid their armor down : 
Each strengthens his fellow to do and to bear, 
'. In hope of the crown which the viclbra wear. 

' Tliough daily the strife they renew. 

And their foe his thousands o'ercome. 
Yet the promise unfailing is ever in view 
Of safety, protection, and home : [conferred. 
Where they knew that their sovereign such fiivor 
^ As eye hath not seen, as the ear hath not heard." 

We met as seamen meet. 

On ocean's watery plain, 
Where billows rise and tempests beat, 
Ere the destined port they gain : 
But tempests they baffle, and billows they brave, 
Assured that their pilot is mighty to save. 

They dwell on the scenes which have past, 

Of perils they still may endure-^ 
The haven of rest, where they anchor at ba^ 
Where bliss is complete and secure— 
Till its towers and spires arise firom afar, 
(To the eye of faith,) as some radiant star. 
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We met as brethren meet, 

Who are cast on a foreign strand, 
Whose hearts are cheered as thej hasten to greet 

And commune of their native land — 
Of their Father's house in that world above. 
Of his tender care and his boundless love. 

The city so fair to behold, 

The redeemed in their vestments of white — 
In those mansions of rest, where, mid pleasures un- 

They finally hope to unite : [told, 

Where ceaseless ascriptions of praise shall ascend 
To God and the Lamb in a world without end. 



THE SOLDIER'S GRAVE.* 



Iir Gallia's sunny fields, 

Where blooms the eglantine, 

And where luxuriant clusters bend 
The fruitful vine — 

The youth to manhood rose, 

(Tis fancy tells the tale :) 
His step was swift as mountain deer 

That skims the vale. 

And his eagle glance. 

Which told perception keen, 

** Of will to do and soul to dare,*' 
Deep fixed within. 

Perchance a mother's love, 

A father's tender care, 
With every kindly household bond, 

Were his to share. 

Perchance the darling one. 

The best beloved was he. 
Of all that gathered round the hearth 

From infancy. 

How fair life's mom to him ! 

The world was blithe and gay — 
Hope, beckoning with an angel's smile. 

Led on the way. 

He left hb native plain. 

He bade his home farewell — 

And she, the idol of his heart. 
The fair Adele. 

Though sad the parting hour. 
What ardor fixed his breast. 

To view the streams, to tread the soil. 
Far in the West ! 

From where the Huron's wave 
First greets the ruddy light. 

To where Superior, in its glow. 
Lies calm and bright — 

Where rose the forest deep, 
Where stretched the giant shore, 

From Del Fuego's utmost bound 
To Labrador. 



* The grave here spoken of waa pointed out to the wri- 
ter aa the final resting place of a French officer— a dof^ 
monnd, without a stone to mark the spot, In ^dsnd coon* 
tj, VennooL 



How many a gallant ship 

Since then has crossed the sea. 

Deep freighted from the western worid— 
But where is he ? 

Oh, ne'er beside that hearth 
The unbroken ring shall meet. 

To tell th' adventurous tale, or join 
In converse sweet ! 

For in that stranger-land 

His lonely grave is seen, 
Where northern mountains lift their heads 

In fadeless green. 



TO A SINGING BIRD. 



Hush, hush thai lay of gladnev. 

It fills my heart with pain. 
But touch some note of sadness, 

Some melancholy strain. 
That tells of days departed. 

Of hopes for ever flown — 
Some golden dream of other years, 

To riper age unknown. 

The captive, bowed in sadness, 

Impatient to be free. 
Might call that lay of gladness 

The voice of liberty : 
Again the joyous carol. 

Warm gushing, peals along, 
As if thy very latest breath 

Would spend itself in song. 

Oft as I hear those tones of thine 

Will thoughts like these intrude — 
**Jf once compared, thy lot with miney 

How cold my gratitude ; 
Though gloom oi sunshine mark the houni 

Thy bosom, ne'ertheless, 
Will pour, as from its inmost foonty 

The tide of thankftUness." 



GOOD FRIDAY. 



The scene is fresh before us, 
When Jesus drained the cup. 

As new the day comes o'er us 
When he was offered up— 

The veil in sunder rending, 
The types and shadows flee. 

While heaven and earth are bending 
Their gaze on Calvary. 

Should mortal dare in numbers. 
Where angels, trembling, stond — 

Or wake the harp that slumbers 
In flaming seraph's hand t 

Then tell the wondrous story 
Where rolls Salvation's wave, 

And give Him all the glory. 
Who came the lost to Mire. 
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- It may be doubted whether, in the long 
catalogue of those whose works illustrate 
and vindicate the intellectual character and 
position of woman, there are many names 
that will shine with a clearer, steadier, and 
more enduring lustre, than that of Mabia 

DEL OCCIDENTE. 

Maria Gowen, aAerward Mrs. Brooxs, 
upon whom this title was conferred origin- 
ally, I believe, by the poet Southey, was de- 
scended from a Welsh family that settled in 
Charlestown, near Boston, sometime before 
the Revolution. A considerable portion of 
the liberal fortune of her grandfather was 
lost by the burning of that city in 1775, and 
he soon afterward removed to Medford, 
across the Mystic river, where Maria Gowen 
was born about the year 1795. Her father 
was a man of education, and among his inti- 
mate friends were several of the professors 
of Harvard college, whose occasional visits 
varied the pleasures of a rural life. From 
this society she derived, at an early period, 
a taste for letters and learning. Before the 
completion of her ninth year, she had com- 
mitted to memory many passages from the 
best poets ; and her conversation excited 
special wonder by its elegance, variety, and 
wisdom. She grew in beauty, too, as she 
grew in years, and when her father died, a 
bankrupt, before she had attained the age of 
fourteen, she was betrothed to a merchant 

a 

of Boston, who undertook the completion of 
her education, and as soon as she quitted the 
school was married to her. Her early wo- 
manhood was passed in commercial afflu- 
ence ; but the loss of several vessels at sea 
in which her husband was interested was 
followed by other losses on land, and years 
were spent in comparative indigence. In 
that remarkable book, Idomen, or The Vale 
of Yumuri, she says, referring to this period : 
** Our table had been hospitable, our doors 
open to many ; but to part with our well- 
garnished dwelling had now become inevit- 
able. We retired, with one servant, to a re- 
mote house of meaner dimensions, and were 



sought no longer by those who had come in 
our wealth. I looked earnestly around me ; 
the present was cheerless, the future dark 
and fearful. My parents were dead, my few 
relatives in distant countries, where they 
thought perhaps but little of my happiness. 
Burleigh I had never loved other than as a 
father and protector ; but he had been the 
benefactor to my fallen family, and to him I . 
owed comfort, education, and every ray of 
pleasure that had glanced before me in this 
world. But the sun of his energies was set- 
ting, and the faults which had balanced his 
virtues increased as his fortune declined. He 
might live through many years of misery, 
and to be devoted to him was ihy duty while a 
spark of his life remained. I strove to nerve 
my heart for the worst. Still there were mo- 
ments when fortitude became faint with en- 
durance, and visions of happiness that might 
have been mine came smiling to my ima- 
gination. I wept and prayed in agony." 

In this period, poetry was resorted to for 
amusement and consolation. At nineteen 
she wrote a metrical romance, in seven can- 
tos, but it was never published. It was fol- 
lowed by many shorter lyrical pieces, which 
were printed anonymously ; and in 1820, 
aAer favorable judgments of it had been ex- 
pressed by some literary friends,* she gave 
to the public a small volume entitled Judith, 
Esther, and other Poems, by a Lover of the 
Fine Arts. It contained many fine passages, 
and gave promise of the powers of which 



* One of the friends here alluded to wm the late Dr. 
Kirkland, president of Harvard college. On a blank leaf 
of the first copy of the rolume that she received, she wrote 
the following lines, which have not before been printed : 

Shoald ^'er my haltfled^ miiM atuin the height 
8he trcmhling long*, yet feiira to tempt no more, 

Still will •ha bleu, Uiough woanded ra her flicbt. 
The generous hand that gave her strength to Mar. 

Bat vboald resiftlcM tempesti Aercely meet. 
And cart het, »traggiing. to the whelming ware, 

Xven then, one tender, grateRil pulm aball btet 
In her turn heart, ibr bim who sUore tu aare. 

Wrlthig to rae in 1B42, Mrs. Brooks enclosed these verses, 
and observed : " I recall them after an interval of twenty 

J ears. They have meaning and «inccriry in them ; but 
aving during that time extenilpd ray acquaintance with 
muses and angelis I can not now bear to see either of 
them reprei^nted with plumacc tm tlieir vrings. Some 
of the most celebrated painters have, however, set the 
example." 
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the maturity is illustrated by Zophiel. The 
fDlume was dedicated to a friend 

who cheered her first fkint lays 
With the hope-kindling breath of timely praise, 

in^e following verses : 

Lady, I 've woven for thee a wreath — 
Though pale the buds that gem it, 

Think of the gloom they grew beneath, 
Nor utterly contemn it 

Scarce in my cradle was I laid, 
Ere Fate relentless bound me. 

Deep in a narrow vale of shade, 

Where prisoning rocks surround me. 

Lady, I Ve culled a wreath for you. 

From the few flowers that grow there, 

Because 'twas all that I could do 
To lull the sense of wo there. 

$ Tet, lady, I have known delight 

The heart with bliss overflowing. 
Endearing forms have blest my sight 
With soul and beauty glowing. 

For Hope came all arrayed in light, 

And pitying stood before me, 
Smiled on each flinty barrier's height, 

And to its summit bore me. 

She showed many a scene divine- 
She told me — and descended — 

Of joys that never must be mine — 
And then — ^her power was ended. 

Oh, pleasures dead as soon as bom. 

To be forgotten never ! — 
Oh, moments fleeting, few, and gone. 

To be regretted ever ! 

A few sweet waves of glowing light 

Upon Time's dreary ocean. 
Light gales that wake the dead, calm ni^t 

To momentary motion ; 

Bright beams that in their beauty ble« 

A dark and desert plain. 
To show its fearful lonelincM, 

And disappear again. 

Tet oft she hovers o'er me now, 

Each soothing effort making : 
So mothers kiss the infant's brow, 

But can not cure its aching. 

Then, lady, oh, accept my wreath. 
Though all besides condemn it ; 

Think of the gloom it grew beneath. 
Nor utterly contenm it 

In the two principal poems are presented char- 
acters entirely diflferent in mind and person, 
but equally entitled to admiration. In Judith 
are exhibited prudence, fortitude, and decis- 
ion, softened by a feminine sensibility ; in 
Esther a soul painfully alive to every tender 
emotion, and a noble elevation of mind strug- 
gling with constitutional softness and timid- 
ity. Many passages remind us of her ma- 



turest style, as this description of the slayer 
of the Assyrian : 

With even step, in mourning garb arrayed. 
Fair J udith walked, and grandeur marked her air ; 

Though humble dust, in pious sprinklings laid. 
Soiled the dark tresses of her copious hair. 

And this picture of a boy : 
Softly supine his rosy limbs reposed, 

His locks curled high, leaving the forehead bare : 
And o'er his eyes the light lids gently closed, * 

As they had feared to hide the brilliance there. 

And this description of the preparations of 

Esther to appear before Ahasuerus : 

** Take ye, my maids, this mournful gaib away ; 

Bring all my glowing gems and garments &ir; 
A nation's &te impending hangs to-day 

But on my beauty and your duteous care." 

Prompt to obey, her ivory form they lave ; 

Some comb and braid her hair of wavy gold ; 
Some softly wipe away the limpid wave [rolled. 

That o'er her dimply limbs in drops of fragrance 

Refreshed and &ultless frx>m their hands she came, 
Like form celestial clad in raiment bright ; 

O'er all her garb rich India's treasures flame. 
In mingling beams of rainbow-colored lig^t 

Graceful she entered the forbidden court, 
Her bosom throbbing with her purpose hi^ ; 

Slow were her steps, and unassured her port, 
While hope just trembled in her azure eye. 

Light on the marble fell her ermine tread. 
And when the king, redined in musing mood. 

Lifts, at the gentle sound, his stately head. 
Low at his feet the sweet intruder stood. 

Among the shorter poenu are several that 
are marked by fancy and feeling, and a grace- 
ful versification, of one of which, an elegy, 
these are the opening verses : 

Lone in the desert, drear and deep. 
Beneath the forest's whispering diade. 

Where brambles twine and mosses creeps 
The lovely Charlotte's grave is made. 

But though no breathing marble there 
Shall gleam in beauty through the glocnn. 

The turf that hides her golden hair 

With sweetest desert-flowers riiaO Uoom. 

And while the modn her tender light 
Upon the hallowed scene shall fling. 

The mocking-bird shall sit all night 
Among the dewy leaves, and sing. 

The following clever translation of tne 
Greek of Moschus, from this volume, 
made in the author's seventeenth year : 

CUPID THE BUITAWAT. 

Lists IT, listen, softly, clear^ 
Venus' accents woo the ear ! 
" Gentle stranger, hast thou seen," 
Thus begins the beauteous queen : 
** Hast thou seen my Cupid stray. 
Lurking, near the public way 1 
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BiinH bini Imrli. ami lTi»u glialt sip 
A kia at leiut from Veiiua' lip. 
Th > boy of welt-known nanin, 
Tbau csntt know him bjr his Saiae : 
Fair hia &cp> but oTenpreaJ, 
Chwk and brow, with laiy rcJ ; 
And hia eyea of azure bright 
Sparkle wilh a fiery light. 
Small and anowy aie hia haoda. 
But Ihrit lender power camnuinda 
Eien PIuIo'b empire wide ; 
Arberon'a poilulcil tide 
Loan) al Ifaeir gentle waving 
Half the terror of ila raving. 
At hji dimpled abouldera moie 
Plumy piniona like a dove, 
And or joulh or maiden meeting, 
When among the Bowcra be 'a flitting, 
Like a swallow gwift be darts, 
Porching on their beating hi 
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Golden like hie curly hair 
Pendent falls in porplo dca, 
Bcatlciing radiance sa be dies- 
He Ihe slender dart can throw, 
Hinging from hia poUshed bow. 
Par aa heaven : nor will he spaie 
Even me, his mother, there. 
And whene'er « victim btaeda, 
Laughing, glorying in bin deeds, 
Still with added Grea to scorch, 
Re, a Utile hidden torch, 
Deeming not his mischief done, 
Kindlea al the glowing aun. 
If the nrchin Ihou Bhuuldsl find. 
Let not pity move thy niliiJ ; 
Sutler not his lean to grieve ihee, 
TTiey but trickle to deceive Ihee. 
If he imile upon thee, bairte, 
Heed him not, but bind him fast. 
Should he pout hia lipa to kiss, 
Oh ! avoid the treacherous bits* ! 
Turn thy head, nor dare to meet 
Of his breath the poison sweet. 
Should he ply hiH potent charmn. 
And presenting thee hia arms, 
Graceful kneel, and sweetly say, 
■Take my prolfored gifis. I pray,' 
Da not touch them— still disdain — 
All are fraught with venomed pain." 

In Ihe EuiDiner of 18S3 Mr. Brooks died. 
and a paieronl uncle Boon afier inriled the 
poetess to Cuba, for which island she sailed 
on the 20ih of the following October. Here, 
in 1B24, she completed the first conio of Zo- 
phiel, orThe Bride of Seven, which had been 
planned and nearly writien Wfore she left 
Boston, and it was published in that city in 
1825. The second canto was finished in Cu- 
ba in ihe opening of 1337 ; ihe ihird, fourth, 
and (ifih, in 1828, and the sixth in the be- 
ginning of 1829. The uncle of Mtt. Brouki 



\ now dead, and he had left to Ler hia 
cofiee plamaliun and other properly, i^hlcli 
afforded her a liberal income. She returned 
again to itie United Stales, aad redded mi^re 
than a year in the vicinity of DariniDUtbjQll- 
lege, where her son wiui pursuing his stud- 
and inlbe autumn of 1830, in company 
with her only surviving brother, Mr. Ham- 
mond Gowen, of Quebec, she went to Paris, 
where she poi^sed the following wioler. The 
ous and learned notes lo Zopbiel ware 
Iten in various places — some in Ciioa, 
some in Hanover, some in Canada (which she 
ted during her residence at HanoTer), 
e at Paris, and the resi at Keswick, in 
England, the home of Robert Southey, where 
she passed the spring of 1831. When she 
quitted (be hospitable home of ibis mucW 
honored and much allached friend, she left 
li him the completed work, which he sub- 
sequently saw through the press, correcting 
the proofsheels himself, previous lo its ap- 
pearance in London, in 1833. On leaving 
Keswick, Mrs. Brooks addressed lo Southey 
Ihe following poem ; and the subsequent cor- 
respondence between the two poeis, which 1 
have seen, shows that the promise of con- 
tinued regard was fulfilled : 

On ! laureled bard, how can 1 port. 

Those cheering smiles no more to see, 
Until my Hoolhed and solaced heart 

Poara forth one grateful lay to (hco 1 
Fair virtue tuned thy youlbful breath. 

And peace nnd pleasure bless thee now; 
For love and beauty guard the wreath 

That blooms upon thy manly brow. 
The Indian, leaning on his bow. 

On hoslile clifl^ in dcucrt drear, 
Cast vrilh less joy hia glEuice below. 

When csme some (riendly warrior near; — 
The native dove of that warm isle 

Where oft, wilh flowers, my tyre was drest. 
Sees wilh Ich joy tbe aun a white 

When verlic rains hove drenched hor nest. 
Than I. a struni^er, Gral beheld 

Thine eye's harmonious welcome given 
With gentle word, wbicb, as it nwelled. 

Came to mj heart bcni;^ as heaven. 
Soft be iby slee]] as mii^ Ihat rest 

On Skiildsw'i top at summer morn ; 
Smooth ho thy days a.% Dorwent's hreaJit 

When summer li jlit is almost goiio ! 
And yet, for Ihee why breathe a prayer ! 

1 dwm Ihy fate is uiven in Iruil 
To sera-jb.s, who by ditty es>r 

Would prove ihiil Heiveii ii not unjust 
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' And tr^Jlired shall thine image be 

* LI Memory^ purest, holiest shrine, 
^ While tfdth and honor glow itf thee, 

Or life's warm, quivering puke is mine. 

. 4She miterials of Zophiel are universal ; 
tSx is, such as may be appropriated by every 
polished nation. In all the most beautiful 
oriental systems of religion, including our 
own, may be found such beings as its char- 
acters. The early fathers of Christiani ty not 
only believed in them, but wrote cumbrous 
foflos upon their nature and attributes. It is 
a fact deserving of notice, that they never 
doubted the existence and the power of the 
Grecian and Roman gods, but supposed them 
to be fallen angels, who had caused them- 

. selves to be worshipped under particular 

4lforms and for particular characteristics. To 

what an extent and to how very late a period 

*this belief has prevailed, may be learned from 
a remarkable little work of Fontenelle,* in 
which that pleasing writer endeavors serious- 
ly to disprove that any preternatural power 
was illustrated in the responses of the ancient 
oracles. The Christian belief in good and evil 
angels is too beautiful to be laid aside. Their 
actual and present existence can be disproved 
neither by analogy, philosophy, nor theolo- 
gy, nor can it be questioned without casting a 
doubt also upon the whole system of our reli- 
gion. This religion, by many a fanciful skep- 
tic, has been called barren and gloomy ; but 
setting aside all the legends of the Jews, and 
confining ourselves entirely to the generally 
received Scriptures, there will be found suffi- 
cient food for an imagination warm as that of 
Homer, Apelles, or Praxiteles. It is astonish- 
ing that such rich materials for poetry should 
for so many centuries have been so little re- 
garded, appropriated, or even perceived. 

The story of Zophiel, though accompanied 
by many notes, is simple and easily followed. 
Reduced to prose, and a child, or any person 
of the commonest apprehension, would read 
it with satisfaction. It is in six cantos, and 
is supposed to occupy the time of nine months: 
from the blooming of roses at Ecbatana to the 
coming in of spices at Babylon. Of this time 
the greater part is supposed to elapse be- 
tween the second and third cantos, where 
Zophiel thus speaks of Egla to Phraerion: 

Yet still she bloomed — uninjured, innocent — 
Though now for seven sweet moons by Zophidl 
watched and wooed. 

* Hiftoire de« Oracles. 



The king of Medea, introduced in the sec- 
ond canto, is an ideal personage ; but the his- 
tory of that country, near the time of the 
second captivity, is very confused, anSl more* 
than one young prince like Sard ins might 
have reigned and died without a record. So 
much of the main story, however, as relates 
to human life is based upon sacred or profane 
history ; and we have sufficient authority for 
the legend of an angel's passion for one of 
the fair daughters of our own world. It was 
a custom in the early ages to style heroes, to 
raise to the rank of demigods, men who were 
distinguished for great abilities, qualities, or 
actions. Above such men the angels who 
are supposed to have visited the earth, were 
but one grade exalted, and they were capable 
of participating in human pains and pleas- 
ures. Zophiel is described as one of those 
who fell with Lucifer, not from ambition or 
turbulence, but from friendship and excessive 
admiration of the chief disturber of the tran- 
quillity of heaven: as he declares, when 
thwarted by his betrayer, in the fourth canto : 

Though the first seraph formed, how could I tell 
The ways of guile 1 What marvels I believed 

When cold ambition mimicked love so well 
That half the sons of heaven looked on deceived ! 

During the whole interview in which this 
stanza occurs, the deceiver of men and an- 
gels exhibits his alleged power of inflicting 
pain. He says to Zophiel, after arresting his 

course : 

"Sublime Intelligence! 

Once chosen for my fiiend and worthy me : 
Not BO wouldst thou have labored to be hence. 

Had my emprise been crowned with victory. 
When I was bright in heaven, thy seraph eyes 

Sought only mine. But he who every power 
Beside, while hope allured him, could despise. 

Changed and forsook me in misfortune's hoar.** 

To which Zophiel replies : 

« Changed, and forsook thee? this firom thee to me 1 

Once noble spirit ! Oh ! had not too much 
My o*erfond heart adored thy fellacy, 

I had not now been here to bear thy keen reproach ; 
Forsook thee in misfortune 1 at thy side 

I closer fought as perils thickened round. 
Watched o*cr thee fallen : the light of heav'n denied. 

But proved my love more fervent and profound. 
Prone as thou wert, hod I been mortal bom. 

And owned as many lives as leaves there be. 
From all Hyrcania by his tempest torn 

I had lost, one by one, and given the last for thee. 
Oh ! had thy plighted pact of faith been kept, 

Still unaccomplished were the curse of sin ; 
Mid all the wops thy ruined followers wept. 

Had firiendship lingered, hell could not have been.* 
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Phracirion, another fallen angel, but of a 
nature rentier than that of Zophiel, is thus 
iatrodueed : 

Hannless Phraerion, formed to dwell on high, 

Retained the looks that had been his above ; 
And hifi harmonious lip, and sweet blue eye, 

Soothed the fallen seraph's heart, and changed his 
No soul creative in this being bom, [scorn to love ; 

Its restless, daring, fond aspirings hid ; 
Within the vortex of rebellion drawn, 

He joined the shining ranks cu others did. 
Success but little had advanced; defeat 

He thought so little, scarce to him were worse ; 
And, as he held in heaven inferior seat, 

Less was his bliss, and lighter was his curse. 
He formed no plans for happiness : content 

To curl the tendril, fold the bud ; his pain 
So light, he scarcely felt his banishment 

Zophiel, perchance, had held him in disdain ; 
But, formed for friendship, from his o'crfirausht soul 

T was such relief hb burning thoughts to pour 
In other ears, that ofl the strong control [more. 

Of pride he felt them burst, and could restrain no 
Zophiel was soil, but yet all flame ; by turns 

Love, grief, remorse, sbame, pity, jealousy, 
Each boundless in his breast, impels or burns : 

His joy was bliss, his pain was agony. 

Such are the principal preterhuman char- 
acters in the poem. Egla, the heroine, is a 
Hebress, of perfect beauty, who lives with 
her parents not far from the city of Ecbatana, 
and has been saved by stratagem from a gen- 
eral massacre of captives under a former king 
of Medea. Being brought before the reign- 
ing monarch to answer for the supposed 
murder of Meles, she exclaims : 

Sad from my birth, nay, bom upon that day 
AVhen perished all my race, my infant ears 

Were opened first with groans ; and the first ray 
I saw, came dimly through my mother's tears. 

Zophiel is described throughout the poem 

as burning with the admiration of virtue, yet 

frequently betrayed into crime by the pursuit 

of pleasure. Straying accidentally to the 

grove of Egla, he is struck with her beauty, 

and finds consolation in her presence. Hi s first 

appearance to her is beautifully described : 

in the dusky room, where she mourned her 

destiny, is suddenly a light, then something 

like a silvery cloud : 

The form it hid 
Modest emerged, as might a youth beseem ; 

Save a slight scar^ his beauty bare, and white 
As c}'gnct*s bosom on some silver stream i 

Or young Narci^us, when to woo tbe light 
Of its first mom, that floweret open springs ; 

And near the maid he comes with timid gaze, 
And gently fans her with his full-spread wings, 

Transparent as the cooling gush that plays 
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From ivory fount Each bright DrisSlUic tinl^ 

Still vanisbing^etuming, blcnAi^, CJfcnJhB ..^ 
About their ten«r mystic texture gliA, ** ^ 

Like colors o'er the fullblown bubble ranging 
That pretty urchins launch upon theuilir. Ml 

And laugh to see it vanish ; yet, so bright, '^m 
More like — and even that were faint compare-^ 

As shaped fi'om some new rainbow. Ro^ light, 
Like that which pagans say the dewy car 

Precedes of their Aurora, clipped him round. 
Retiring as he moved ; and evening's star 

Shamed not the diamond coronal that bound 
His curly locks. And still to teach his face ^ 

Expression dear to her he wooed, he sought ; 
And in his hand he held a little vase 

Of virgin gold, in strange devices wrought 

He appears however at an unfortunate mo- 
ment, for the fair Judean has just yielded to 
the entreaties of her mother and assented to- 
proposals offered by Meles, a noble of the* 
country ; but Zophiel causes his rival to ex- 
pire suddenly on entering the bridal apart- 
ment, and his previous life at Babylon, as 
revealed in the fifth canto, shows that he was 
not undeserving of his doom. Despite her 
extreme sensibility, Egla has much strength 
of character ; she is conscientious and cau- 
tious, and she regards the advances of Zo- 
phiel with distrust and apprehension. Meles 
being missed, she is brought to court to an- 
swer for his murder. Her sole fear is for her 
parents, who are the only Hebrews in the 
kingdom, and are suffered to live but through 
the clemency of Sardius, a young prince who 
has lately come to the throne, and who, like 
many oriental monarchs, reserves to himself 
the privilege of decreeing death. The king 
is convinced of her innocence, and, struck 
with her extraordinary beauty and character, 
resolves suddenly to make her his queen. 
We know of nothing in its way finer than 
the description which follows, of her intro- 
duction, in the simple costume of her coun- 
try, to a gorgeous banqueting hall in which 
he sits with his assembled chiefs : 

With unassured yet graceful step advancing. 

The light vermilion of her cheek more warm 
For doubtful modesty ; while all were glancing 

Over the strange attire that well became such form. 
To lend her space the admiring band gave way ; 

The sandabi on her silvery ^eet were blue ; 
Of saffron tint her rol>e, as when young day 

Spreads sofily o'er the heavens, and tints the 
trembling dew. 
Light was that robe as mist ; and not a gem 

Or ornament impedes its wavy fold. 
Long and profuse, save that, above its hem, 

'T was broidcred with pomegranate wreaUi, in 
gold. 
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And, by a Akcn cincture, broad and blue, 

Inf Jimpely gwm about the waist confined, 
Blent with the curls that, of a l%hter hue. 

Half floated, waving in their length behind ; 

yft other half, in braided tresses twined, 

wSk decked with rows of pearls, and sapphire's ait- 
Arranged with curious skill to imitate [ure too. 

The sweet acacia's blossoms ; just as live 
And droop those tender flowers in natural state ; 

And so the trembling gems seemed sensitive. 
And pendent, sometimes touch her neck ; and there 

Seemed shrinking from its softness as alive. 
Anl round her arms, flour-white and round and fair, 

Sught bandelets were twined of colors five, 
Like little rainbows seemly on those arms ; 

None of that court had seen the like before. 
Soft, fragrant, bright — so much like heaven her 

It scarce could seem idolatry to adore, [charms, 
He who beheld her hand forgot her face ; 

Yet in that face was all beside forgot ; 
' And he who, as she went, beheld her pace, 

And locks profuse, had said, " Nay, turn thee not" 
Placed on a banquet couch beside the king. 

Mid many a sparkling guest no eye forbore ; 
But, like their darts, the warrior princes fling 

Such looks as seemed to pierce, and scan her o'er 
Nor met alone the glare of lip and eye — [and o'er; 

Charms, but not rare : the gazer stem and cool, 
YTho sought but faults, nor fault or spot could spy ; 

In every limb, joint, vein, the maid was beautiful. 
Save that her lip, like some bud-bursting flower, 

Just scorned the bounds of symmetry, perchance. 
But by its rashness gained an added power. 

Heightening perfection to luxuriance. 
But that was only when she smiled, and when 

Dissolved the intense expression of her eye ; 
And had her spirit love first seen her then. 

He had not doubted her mortality. 

Idaspes, the Medean vizier, or prime min- 
ister, has reflected on the maiden's story, and 
is alarmed for the safety of his youthful sov- 
ereign, who consents to some delay and ex- 
periment, but will not be dissuaded from his 
design until five inmates of his palace have 
fallen dead in the captive's apartment. The 
last of these is Altheetor, a favorite of the 
king (whose Greek name is intended to ex- 
press his qualities), and the circumstances of 
his death, and the consequent grief of Egla 
and despair of Zophiel, are painted with a 
beauty, power, and passion, scarcely sur- 
passed : 

Touching his golden harp to prelude sweet. 

Entered the youth, so pensive, pale, and £ur ; 
Advanced respectful to the virgin's feet, [there. 

And, lowly bending down, made tuneful parlance 
Like perfume, soft his gentle accents rose, 

And sweetly thrilled the gilded roof along ; 
His warm, devoted soul no terror knows, 

And truth and love lend fervor to his song. 
She hides her face upon her couch, that there 

She may not see him die. No groan — she springs 



Frantic between a hope beam and despair, 

And twines her long hair round him as he singi. 
Then thus : ** Oh ! being, who unseen, hot near 

Art hovering now, behold and pity me ! 
For love, hope, beauty, music — all that's dear, 

Look, look on me, and spare my agony ! 
Spurit ! in mercy make not me the cause. 

The hateful cause, of this kind being's death ! 
In pi^ kill me first ! He lives — he drawi^— 

Thou wilt not blasti he draws his harmless hreathf 

Still lives Altheetor ; still unguarded strays 

One hand o'er his fallen lyre ; but all his soul 
Is lost — given up. He fain would turn to gaze. 

But can not turn, so twined. Now all that stole 
Through every vein and thrilled each separate nerve. 

Himself could not have told, all wound and clasped 
In her white arms and hair. Ah ! can they serve 

To save him 1 "What a sea of sweets!" he gasped. 
But 't was delight, sound, frag^rance, all,wcre brcAtli- 
ing. 

Still swell'd the transport: "Let me look and thank,** 
He sighed, (celestial smiles his lips enwreathing ;) 

** I die— but ask no more," he said, and sank — 
Still by her arms supported — lower — lower — 

As by soft sleep oppressed ; so calm, so fail, 
He rested on the purple tapestried floor. 

It seemed an angel lay reposing there. 

And Zophiel exclaims — 

** He died of love, of the o'erperfect joy 

Of being pitied — prayed for — ^press^l — -by thee ! 
Oh, for the fate of that devoted boy 

I'd sell my birthright to eternity. 
I 'm not the cause of this, thy last distress. 

Nay ! look upon thy spirit ere he flies ! 
Look on me once, and learn to hate me lees !** 

He said, and tears fell fast from his inmiortal eyea. 

Beloved and admired at first, Egla becomes 
an object of hatred and fear ; for Zophiel be- 
ing invisible to others, her story is discred- 
ited, and she is suspected of murdering by 
some baleful art all who have died in her 
presence. She is, however, sent safely to 
her home, and lives, as usual, in retirement 
with her parents. The visits of Zophiel are 
now unimpeded. He instructs the young 
Jewess in music and poetry ; his admiratioD 
and affection grow with the hours ; and he 
exerts his immortal energies to preserve her 
from the least pain or sorrow, but selfishly 
confines her as much as possible to solitude, 
and permits for her only such amusements 
as he himself can minister. Her confidence 
in him increases, and in her gentle society 
he almost forgets his fall and banishment. 

But the difi*erence in their natures causes 
him continual anxiety ; knowing her mortali- 
ty, he is always in fear that death or si^en 
blight will deprive him of her ; and ht eon- 
suits with Phraerion on the best means of 
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saTiiig her from the perils of human exist- 
ence. Oae erening, 

Roniu] PhnSrion, Dearer dnwn. 
One brauleouBuiD he flung: " Firat to m; tore ! — 

We 'U aee her nie ; then to our task till danti." 
Well pleued, Phnftrion uuwered (hat embnux ; 

Ail bahDj he with Ihouaand fareklhing aweeti, 
Fromlhoiuanddewy flowera. "Buttowhalploce," 

He Hid, " will Z<^hi«I go ! who dangei greeta 
Aa if 'iwera peace. The palace of the gnome, 

Tahathjram, for our purpoae moit were meet ; 
Bui then, the Have, BO cold and fierco, the glaom. 

The whirlpoola, rocki, that guard that deep letraal I 
Yet Mere are fboDtaina which no Biumy ray 

E'er danced upon, and dropa come there al lut. 
Which, for whole agea, Gllering all the way, 

Through all the raioa of earth, in winding mam 

Theae lake &om mortal beau^ every Haio, 
And amooth the unseemly linea of age and pain, 

With eyeij wondrou* efficacy rife ; 
Nay, once a apirit whiepered of a draught. 
Of which a drop, by any mDrtal quafled, [life. 

Would aafe, for lenna ofyeara, his feeble, flickning 
Tahathyam is the son of a fallen an|fel, and 
lives concealed in the bosom of the earth, 
guarding in his possession a vase of the elixir 
of life, bequeathed to him by a falher whom 
he is not permiited to see. The visit of Zo- 
phl^l and Fhra^tion \o this beautiful but tla> 
happjr creature wiU remind the reader of the 
splendid creations of Daot£ : 

The aofl flower apiiit ahuddered, looked on hEgh, 

And from hi> bolder bmthei would have Bed ; 
But then the anger kindling in that eye 

HecouUnotbear. Soto lair Egla'sbed [dread, 

Fallowed and looked i then ahuddering all with 

To wondroua realma, unknown to men, he led ; 
Ccntiiiaing long in aunaet course hii flight. 

Until for flowery Sicily he bent ; 
Then, where Italia amiled upon the night, [acenL 

Between their neare«t ahorea choie midway Wde- 
The aea waa calm, and (he reflected moon 

Still trembled on ita aurftce ; not a breath 
Curled the broad mirror : nigh t had passed her noon ; 

How aofl the air '. how cold the depths beneath ! 
The fpirila horer o'er thai aurface smooth, 

ZophUI'a while ami around Phratrion's twmed. 
In fend caresa, hii IcDdei cans to aoothe, [bind. 

While either'a nearer wing the other's eroaaed be- 
WeU pleased, Phraerion half forgot hii dread. 

And first, with foal as white as lotus \eal. 
The sleepy suibce of the wavea essayed ; [grie£ 

Bui then hia imile of lore gave place to drops of 
How could he for that fluid, dense and chill. 

Change the sweet floods of air they floated onl 
E'en'al the touch his shrinking fibres thrill; 

But ardent Zopbiel. panting, huiriea on, 
And (ealching his mild brother's teara, with lip 

llMtwhn^jeTed courage 'twiit each glowing kiaa) 
PaaOadas to plunge: limbs, wioga, and locks, they 

Whale'ar the other's pains, the lover felt but Was. 



Quickly he draws Phraerion on, bis bQ 

Eren lighter than he hoped ; aome powet _ . _ 
Seems to restraiA the surgee. while they bi^ ' 

Mid crags and cBVerns, as of his design 
Respectful. Thai black, bitter element, X 
As if obedient to his wish, gave nay ; ^K 
So, comlbrting Phraerion, on he went. 

And s high, craggy arch they reach at dawn of day, 
Upon the upper world ; and forced them through 
That srch. the thick, cold floods, with sach a roar, 
Thai the bold sprite receded, and would view 
The cave before he ventured to explore. 
Then, fearful lest hia lighted guide might ptft 

And not be miased amid such strife and dm. 
He strained him closer to his burning heart. 
And, trusting to hia strength, nuhed fiercely in. 
On, on, for many a weary mile they fere ; 
Till thinner grew the floods, long dark and dense. 
From nearness to earth's core ; and now, a glare 
Of grateful lig^il relieved their piercing tenae ; 
As when, above, the sun his genial streama 

Of warmth and light darts mingling with the waves 
Whole fitthoma down ; while, amorous of his beams, 
Each scaly, monstrous thing leaps ftom its slimy 
And now, Phraerion, with a tender cry, [caves. 

Far sweeter than (he Isndbtrd's note, afar 
Heard through the azure arches of the aky. 
By the long baffled, storm worn mariner : 
" Hold, Zophinl ! rest thee now — our task is done, 
Tahathyam'e realms alone can give this light ! 
Oh ! though 'tis not the life awakening sun. 
How Bweel tosee it break upon such fearful night!" 
Clear grew the wave, and thin i a auhetance white 
The wide expanding cavern floors and flanka; 
Could one have looked from high, how fair the sight! 

Like these, the dolphin, on ijahaman banks, 
Cleaves the warm fluid, in his rainbow tints, 
While even his shadow on the sends below 
Is seen, as through the wave he glides and glinta. 
Where lies the polished shell, and branching corali 
No manvegale impedes;lbewttve invain [grow. 
Mighl strive against the air to break or fell; 
And, at the portal of that strange domain, 
A clear, bright curtain aeemed, or crystal walL 
The spirits pass its bounds, but would not &r 
Tread its slant pavement, like unbidden guest ; 
The while, on uther aide, a bower of spar 
Gave invitation for a moment's resL 
And, deep in either bower, a little throne 

Looked so (anlaslic. it were hard lo know 
If busy Nature feshioned it alone. 

Boon apoke Phrai!rion : "Come.Tshathyatn.come, 

Thou knowest me well — I saw thee once, to love. 
And bring a guest to view thy sparkling dome 

Who comes full fraught witli tidings from above." 
Those gentle tones, angelically clear, 

Passed from his lips, in Qiaiy depths retreating, 
(As if that bower had been the cavern's ear,) 

Full many a stadia fer; and kept repealing. 
As through the perforated rock they pass, 

Edio lo echo guiding them ; their bine 
(Aa just (ram the sweet spirit's lip) at last 

Tahathyam beard : nhra« on a glittering thraiM 
he solitary sat. 
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Sending^ through the rock an answering 
strain, to give the spirits welcome, the gnome 
prepares to meet them at his palace door : 

Hf^t upon a car (and the large pearl, 

Qllee cradled in it, glimmered now without), 
Bound midway on two serpents' backi^ that curl 

In silent swiftness as he glides about 
A shell, 'twas first in liquid amber wet, 

Then, ere the fragrant cement hardened round, 
All o'er with large and precious stones 'twas set 

By skilful Tsavaven, or made or found. 
The reins seemed pliant crystal, (but their strength 

Had matched his earthly mother's silken band), 
And, flecked with rubies, flowed in ample length, 

Like sparkles o'er Tahathyam's beauteous hand. 
The reptiles, in their fearful beauty, drew, 

As if from love, like steeds of Araby ; 
Like blood of lady's lip their scarlet hue ; [to see. 

Their scales so bright and sleek, 't was pleasure but 
With open mouths, as pruud to show the bit, [eye 

They raise their heads and arch their necks (with 
As bright as if with meteor fire 'twere lit) ; 

And dart their barbed tongues 'twixt &ngs of ivory. 
These, when the quick advancing sprites they saw 

Furl their swifl wings, and tread with angel grace 
The smooth, &ir pavement, checked their speed in 

And glided far aside as if to give them space, [awe. 

The errand of the angels is made known 
to the sovereign of this interior and resplen- 
dent world, and upon conditions the precious 
elixir is promised ; but first Zophiel and Phra- 
erion are ushered through sparry portals to a 
banquet : 

High towered the palace, and its massive pile, 

Made dubious if of nature or of art, 
So wild and so uncouth ; yet, all the while. 

Shaped to strange g^ace in every varying part. 
And groves adorned it, green in hue, and bright, 

As icicles about a laurel tree ; 
And danced about their twigs a wondrous light; 

Whence came that light so far beneath the sea ? 
ZophidI looked up to know, and to his view 

The vault scarce seemed less vast than that of day ; 
No rocky roof was seen ; a tender blue 

Appeared, as of the sky, and clouds about it play : 
And, in the midst, an orb looked as 'twere meant 

To shame the sun, it mimicked him so well. 
But ah ! no quickening, grateful warmth it sent ; 

Cold as the rock beneaUi, the paly radiance fell. 
Within, from thousand lamps, the lustre strays, 

Reflected back from gems about the wall ; 
And from twelve dolphin shapes a fountain plays, 

Just in the centre of a spacious hall ; 
But whether in the sunbeam formed to sport, 

These shapes once lived in supplenew and pride, 
And then, to decorate this wondrous court, 

Were stolen from the waves and petrified ; 
Or, moulded by some imitative gnome. 

And scaled all o'er with gems, they were but stone. 
Casting their showers and rainbows neath the dome. 

To man or angel's eye might not be known. 
No snowy fleece in these sad realms was found. 



•Nor silken ball by maiden loved so well ; 
But ranged in lightest garniture around, 

In seemly folds, a shining tapestry fell. 
And fibres of asbestos, bleached in fire. 

And all with pearls and sparkling gems o'erflecked, 
Of that strange court composed the rich attire. 

And such the cold, fiur form of sad Tahathyam 
decked. 

Gifted with every pleasing endowment, in 
possession of an elixir of which a drop per- 
petuates life and youth, surrounded by friends 
of his own choice, who are all axious to please 
and amuse him, the gnome feels himself in- 
ferior in happiness to the lowest of mortals. 
His sphere is confined, his high powers use- 
less, for he is without the " last, best gift of 
God to man," and there is no object on which 
he can exercise his benevolence. The feast 
is described with the terse beauty which 
marks all the canto, and at its close — 

The banquet cups, of many a hue and shape. 

Bossed o'er with gems, were beautiful to view ; 
But, for the madne^ss of the vaunted grape^ 

Their only draught was a pure, limpid dew. 
The spirits while they sat in social guise. 

Pledging each goblet with an answering kias, 
Marked many a gnome conceal his bursting mgfas ; 

And thought death happier than a life like this. 
But they had music : at one ample side 

Of the vast area of that sparkling hall, 
Fringed round with gems, that all the rest outvied, 

In form of canopy, was seen to &U 
The stony tapestiy, over what, at first, 

An altar to some deity appeared ; 
But it had cost full many a year to adjust 

The limpid crystal tubes that neath upreared 
Their different lucid lengths ; and so complete 

Their wondrous 'rangement, that a tuneful gnome 
Drew from them sounds more varied, dear, and 
sweet. 

Than ever yet had rung in any earthly dome. 
Loud, shrilly, liquid, soft ; at that quick toucii 

Such modulation wooed his angel ears. 
That Zophi^l wondered, started firom his ooudi. 

And thought upon the music of the sphi 



But Zophiel lingers with ill dissembled 
impatience, and Tahathyam leads the wwf 
to where the elixir of life is to be surren- 
dered : 

Soon through the rock they wind ; the draught di- 
vine 

Was hidden by a veil the king alone might lift 
Cephron^l's son, with half averted face 

And faltering hand, that curtda drew, and showed, 
Of solid diamond formed, a lucid vase ; 

And warm within the pure elixir glowed ; 
Bright red, like flame and blood (could they so meet) 

Ascending, sparkling, dancing, whirlings emr 
In quick, perpetual movement; and of hnt^r 
So high, the rock was warm beneath th^ w^i^ 

(Yet heat in its intenseneas hurtful never,) 
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Sven to the entrance of the long arcade 

Which led to that deep shrine, in the rock's breast 
As far as if the half-angel were afraid 

To know the secret he himself possessed. 
Tahathyam filled a sUp of spar, with dread, 

As if stogd by and frowned some power divine ; 
Then trembling, as he turned to Zophiel, said, 

**B\it for one service shalt thou call it thine ; 
Bring me a wife ; as I have named the way 

(I will not risk destruction save for love !) — 
Fair-haired and beauteous, like my mother ; say — 

Plight me this pact ; so shalt tliou bear above, 
For thine own purpose, what has here been kept 

Since bloomed the second age, to angels dear. 
Bursting from earth's dark womb, the fierce wave 
swept 

Off eveiy form that lived and loved, while here, 
Deep hidden here, I still lived on and wepf 

Great pains have evidently been taken to 
have everything throughout the work in 
keeping. Most of the names have been 
selected for their particular meaning. Ta- 
hathyam and his retinue appear to have been 
settled in their submarine dominion before 
the great deluge that changed the face of the 
earth, as is intimated in the lines last quoted ; 
and as the accounts of that judgment and of 
the visits and communications of angels con- 
nected with it are chiefly in Hebrew, they 
have names from that language. It would 
have been better perhaps not to have called 
the persons of the third canto ^omes, as at 
this word one is reminded of all the varieties 
of the Rosicnician system,. of which Pope has 
so well availed himself in the Rape of the 
Lock, which sprightly production has been 
said to be derived, though remotely, from 
Jewish legends of fallen angels. Tahathyam 
can be called gnome only on accotmt of the 
retreat to which his erring father has con- 
signed him. 

The spirits leave the cavern, and Zophiel 
exults a moment, as if restored to perfect 
happiness. But there is no way of bearing 
]u8 prize to the earth except through the 
most dangerous depths of the sea. 

Zophidl, with toil severe, 
But bliss in view, through the thrice murky night, 

Sped swiftly on. A treasure now more dear 
He had to guard, than boldest hope had dared 

To breathe tar years ; but rougher grew the way ; 
And soft Phracrioo^iphrinking back and scared [day. 

At every whirling depth, wept for his flowers and 
Shivered, and pained, and shrieking, as the waves 

Wildly impel them 'gainst the jutting rocks ; 
Not aU.the care and strength of Zophii^I saves 

Hit tfllider guide from half the wildering shocks 
BWtoNk The calm, which favored their descent, 

Aad bade them look upon their task as o'er, 



Was past ; and now the inmost earth seemed rent 

With such fierce storms as never raged before. 
Of a long mortal life had the whole pain 

^ssenced in one consummate pang, been borne, 
Known, and survived, it still would be in vaia. 

To try to paint the pains felt by these sprites fo4i|ll* 
The precious drop closed in its hollow spar, 

Between his lips Zophiel in triumph bore. 
Now, earth and sea seem shaken ! Dashed a&r 

He feels it part ; — 't is dropped : the waters roar, 
He sees it in a sable vortex whirling, 

Formed by a cavern vast, that neath the sea 
Sucks the fierce torrent in. 

The furious storm has been raised by the 
power of his betrayer and persecutor, and in 
gloomy desperation Zophiel rises with the 
frail Phraerion to the upper air : 

Black clouds, in mass deform, 
Were frowning ; yet a moment*s calm was there. 

As it had stopped to breathe a while the storm. 
Their white feet press the desert sod ; they shook 

From their bright locks the briny drops ; nor stayed 
Zophiel on ills, present or past, to look. 

But his flight toward Medea is stayed by a 
renewal of the tempest : 

Loud and more loud the blast ; in mingled gyre 

Flew leaves and stones, and with a deafening crash 
Fell the uprooted trees ; heaven seemed on fire — 

Not, B» 'tis wont, with intermitting flash. 
But, like an ocean all of liquid flame. 

The whole broad arch gave one continuous glare. 
While through the red light from their prowling 
came 

The frighted beasts, and ran, but could not find a 
lair. 

At length comes a shock, as if the earth 

crashed against some other planet, and they 

are thrown amazed and prostrate upon the 

heath. Zophiel — 

in a mood 

Too fierce for fear, uprose ; yet ere for flight 
Served his torn wings, a form before him stood 

In gloomy majesty. Like starless night, 
A sable mantle fell in cloudy fold 

From its stupendous breast ; and as it trod, 
The pale and lurid light at distance rolled 

Before its princely feet, receding on the sod. 

The interview between the bland spirit and 
the prime cause of his guilt is full of the en- 
ergy of passion, and the rhetoric of the con- 
versation has a masculine beauty of which 
Mrs. Brooks alone of all the poets of her sex 
was capable. 

Zophiel returns to Medea and the drama 
draws to a close, which is painted with con- 
summate art. Egla wanders alone at twi- 
light in the shadowy vistas of a grove, won- 
dering and sighing at the continued absence 
of the enamored angel, who approaches tm- 
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teea while she sings a strain that he bad 
tBUght her. 

His winga were folded o'er hi« eyes; Mvere 

As wsB the pain he'd home from wsTe and wind, 
Tbe dulHDIu warning of that being dtear, 

Who met him in the lightning, to hia mind 
Wui tonure wane ; a dark presentiment 

Came o'er hia houI with paralyzing dull, 
Aa when Fate vaguely whUjiere her intent 

To pinson mortal joy with sense of coming itL 
He acaichod about the grove with all the care 

Of trembling jealousy, aa if to trace 
By track or wounded flower some rival there ; 

And ■rarcely dared to look upon the (ace 
Of her he loved, leat it aame tale might tell 

To make (he only hope that soothed Wm vun : 
He bears her notes in numbers die and swell, 

Bui almml fters to listen to tbe strain 
Himself hod taught her, lest some bated name 

Had been with that dear gentle air enwreathed, 
While he was far ; she righed — he nearer cain»^ 

Oh, tranqiort '. Zophiel was the nameahe breathed. 

He saw her — but 

Paused, ere he would advance, for very bliss. 
The joy of a whole mortal life he felt 

In that one moment Now, loo long tmaeen, 
He fain had shown bis beauteous form, and knelt. 

But wliile he still delay ed, a moRal rush'd between. 

This scene is in (he sixth caaio. In the 
fiflh, which ia occupied almaal entirely by 
mortals, and bears a closer relation than the 
others to the chief works in narrative and 
dramatic poetry, ate related the adveniurea 
of ZameiB, which, wiih the siory of herdeaih, 
following the last extract, wuuld make afine 
tragedy. Her misfurlunes are simply told by 
an aged attendant who had fled with ber in 
pursuit of Meles, whom she had seen and 
loved in Babylon. At the feast of Venus 
Mylitta, 

Full in the midst, and taller than the rert, 

Zameia stood diadnct, and not a sigh 
Disturbed tbe gem thai sparkled on her braaat; 

Her oval cheek naa brightened to a dye 
That shamed the mellow vermeil of tbe wreath 

Which in her jetty locks became her well. 
And mingled fragrance with her sweeter breath. 

The while her haughty lips more beautiinlly swell 
With consciousness of every chann's eieeas; 

While with becoming seom she turned her &ce 
From every eye that darted ill careaa. 

As if some god a!one might hope for her embrace. 
Again she is discovered, sleeping, by the 
rocky margin of a river: 
Pnllid and worn, but beautiful and young, ftiBce ; 

Though marked ber charms by wildcat passion's 
Her long round arms, over a fragment flung, 
From jiillow all loo rude protect a face 
Whose dark and high arched brows gave to the 
thought 



To deem what radiance once they lowered above ; 
But all ila proudly beauteous ouUine taught 
That auger (here had shared tbe throne of love. 

It was Zameia that rushed between Zophiel 
and Egla, and (hat now with quivering lip, 
disordered hair, and eye gleaming with 
phrensy, seized her arm, reproached her with 
the murder of Meles, and attempted to kill 
her. But as her dagger touches the white 
robe of the maiden, her arm ia arrested by 
some unseen power, and she falls dead at 
Egla's feet. Reproached by her own hand- 
maid and by the aged attendant of the prin- 
cess, Egla feels all the horrors of despair, 
and, beset with evil influences, she seeks to 
end her own life, but is prevented by the 
timely appearance of Raphael, in the char- 
acter of a traveller's guide, leading Helon, m 
young man of her own nation and kindred 
who has been living unknown at Babylon, 
protected by the same angel, and desiined to 
be her husband ; and to the mere idea of 
whose existence, imparted to her in a mys- 
terious and vague manner by Raphael, she 
has remained bithful from her childhood. 

Zophiel, who by the power of Lucifer has 
been detained struggling in (he grove, is suf- 
fered once more to enter (he presence of the 
object of his afleciion. He sees her support- 
ed in the arms of Helon, whom he makes one 
flitile effort to de»!(roy, and then is banished 
for ever. The erafsseries of hia immortal en- 
emy pursue the balBed seraph to hia place 
of exile, and by their derision endeavor to 
augment hia misery : 
And when they fled, he bid him in a cave [ibeR^ 

Strewn with the bones of some sad wretdl lrtu> 
Apart from men, had songht a desert gnvs. 

And yielded to the demon of despair. 
There beauteous Zophiel, shrinking from Ae day. 

Envying tbe wretch that so hia life had ended. 
Wailed his eternity ; 

but, at last, is visited by Raphael, who gin^f 
him hopes of restoration to his original lan^ 



The concluding canto is entitled TheBridal 
of Helon, and in the following lines it ooa- 
tains much of the author's philoM^hy of life: 

The bold has sung, God ncv^^nmed ■ soul 

Without its own peculiar mflj^ to meet 
Its wandering half, when ripe lo crown the wbala 

Brijht plan ofblisa, moat heavenly, mort coin[dc 
But Ihouiand evil things there are that hate 

To look on happiness; these hurt, impodlv .I| 
And, leagued with time, space, circumataMtd 

Keep kindred heart from hear^ to [une, IH^ 
and bleed. 
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And as the dove to fkr Palmyra flying, 

From where her native founts of Antioch beam, 
Weary, exhausted, lon^g, panting, sighing. 

Lights sadly at the desert's bitter stream — 
80 many a soul, o'er life's drear desert fiuing. 

Love's pure, congenial spring unfound, unquafifed, 
Suflfers, recoils — ^then thinty and despairing 

Of what it would, descends and sips the nearest 
draught 

On consulting Zophiel, it will readily be 
seen that the passages here extracted have 
not been chosen for their superior poetical 
merit. It has simply been attempted by quo- 
tations and a running commentary to convey 
a just impression of the scope and character 
of the work. There is not perhaps in the 
English Ibiguage a poem containing a greater 
yariety of thought, description, and incident, 
and though the author did not possess in an 
eminent degree the constructive faculty, there 
are few narratives that are conducted with 
more regard to unities, or with more sim- 
plicity and perspicuity. 

Though characterized by force and even 
freedom of expression, it does not contain an 
impure or irreligious sentiment. Every page 
is full of passion, but passion subdued and 
chastened Dy refinement and delicacy. Sev- 
eral of the characters are original and splen- 
did creations. Zophiel seems to us the finest 
fallen angel that has come from the hand of 
a poet. Milton's outcasts from heaven are 
utterly depraved and abraded of their glory ; 
bat Zophiel has traces of his original virtue 
and beauty, and a lingering hope of restora- 
tion to the presence of the Divinity. De- 
ceived by the specious fallacies of an immor^ 
tal like himself, and his superior in rank, he 
encounters the blackest perfidy in him for 
whom so much'^had been forfeited, and the 
blight of every prospect that had lured his 
fimcy or ambition. Egla, though one of the 
jpott important characters in the poem, is 
mnch less interesting. She is represented as 
fieroicaiiy consistent, except when given over 
for a moment to the malice of infernal emis- 
saries. In her immediate reception of Helon 
as a husband* ihe is constant to a long cher^ 
ished idea, and fiilfils the design of her guard- 
ian spirit,^r it pbuld excite some wonder 
that Zophiel was worsted in such competi- 
tion. It will be perceived upon a careful 
.ttamination that the work is in admirable 
m/tmg^t and that the entire conduct of its 
smHk persons bears a just relation to their 
dn u BMI tos and positions. 



Mrs. Brooks returned to the United States, 
and her son being now a student in the mil- 
itary academy, she took up her residence in 
the vicinity of West Point, where, with oc- 
casional intermissions in which she visited 
her plantation in Cuba or travelled in the 
United Slates, she remained until 1839. Her 
marked individuality, the variety, beauty, and 
occasional splendor of her conversation, made 
her house a favorite resort of the officers of 
the academy, and of the most accomplished 
persons who frequented that romantic neigh- 
borhood, by many of whom she will long be 
remembered with mingled affection and ad- 
miration. 

In 1S34 she caused to be published in Bos- 
ton an edition of Zophiel, for the benefit of 
the Polish exiles who were throngmg to this 
country after their then recent struggle for 
freedom. There were at that time too few 
readers among us of sufficiently cultivated 
and independent taste to appreciate a work 
of art which time or accident had not com- 
mended to the popular applause, and Zophiel 
scarcely anywhere excited any interest or 
attracted any attention. At the end of a 
month but about twenty copies had been sold, 
and, in a moment of disappointment, Mrs. 
Brooks caused the remainder of the impres- 
sion to be withdrawn from the market. The 
poem has therefore been little read in this 
country, and even the title of it would have 
remained unknown to the common reader of 
elegant literature but for occasional allusions 
to it by Sou they and other foreign critics.* 

In the summer of 1843, while Mrs. Brooks 
was residing at Fort Columbus, in the bay of 
New York — a military post at which her 
son. Captain Horace Brooks, was stationed 
several years — she had printed for private 
circulation the remarkable little work to 
which allusion has already been made, enti- 
tled Idomen, or The Vale of the Yumuri. It 
is in the style of a romance, but contains lit- 
tle that is fictitious except the names of the 
characters. The account which Idomen gives 
of her own history is literally true, except in 



* Maria del Occident© ii Btylod in "The Doctor," dec, 
** the most impasaioned and most imni^nativc of all poet* 
etacs.'* And without taldng into account quirdam ardentiora 
Bcattered here and there throughout her singular poem, 
there is undoubtedly ground fur the first clause, ana, with 
the more accurate suiistitution of "fimcifur for ** imagina* 
live," for the whole of the eulogv. It is altogether an ex^ 
traordinary pcrformnnce. — London Quarierty Review. 

Wliich [ZophielJ he [Southey] says is by some Yankee 
woman, as if there ever had l)oen a womau capable of 
anything so great l—CharUi Ltmb. 
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TelacioQ la an exeanion to Niagara, which 
occurred in a diflereot period of the author's 
life. It is impossible to read these interest- 
ing "confeEsions" without feeling a profound 
interest in the chnracier which they illu»- 
traie ; a character of Gingular strength, dig- 
nil)', and delicacy, subjected to the severest 
tests, and exposed to the most curious and 
easy analyses. '■ To see ihe inmost bohI of 
one whu bore all the impulse and torture of 
self-murder without perishing, is what can 
seldom be done: very few have meraories 
strong enough to retain adisiiaci impression 
of past Eufiering, and few, though possessed 
of such memories, have the power of so de- 
scribing their sensations as to make them ap- 
parent 10 aoolhcr." Idomen will possess an 
interest and value as a psychological study, 
independent of thai which belongs to it as a 
record of the experience of so eminent a poel, 

Mrs. Brooks waaaoxious tu have published 
an ediliun of all her writings, including Ido- 
men, before leaving New York, and she au- 
thorized me lo offer gratuitously her copy- 
rights to an eminent publishing house for that 
purpose. In the existing condition of the 
copyright laws, which should have been en- 
tiiled Bi;Is for the discouragement of 3 native 
literaiurc, site was not surprised that the of- 
fer was declined, though indignant that the 
reason assigned should have been that they 
were "of loo elevated a character lo sell." 
Writing to me soon aAeiward she observed; 
"I do not think anythmg from my humble 
imagination can be ' loo elevated,' or ele- 
vated enough, for the public as it really is 

in these North American stales In the 

words of poor Spurzheim, (utiered lo me a 
short lime before his death, in Boston,} I sol- 
ace myself by saying, ' Stupidity ! stupidity ! 
the knowledge of that alone has saved me 
Irom misanthropy.' " 

In December, 1843, Mrs. Brooks sailed the 
last time from her native country for the 
island of Cuba. There, on her coffee estate, 
Hermita, she renewed for a while her litera- 
ry labors. The small stone building, smooth- 
ly plastered, with a flight of steps leading to 
ils entrance, in which she wrote some of the 
cantos of Zophiiil, is described by a recent 
traveller* as surrounded by alleysof "palme, 
cocoas, and oranges, interspersed with the 
tamarind, the pomegronaie, the mongoe, and 



the rose-apple, with a bach ^ound of coffee 
and plantains covering every pnriicm of the 
Boil with iheir luxuriant verdure. I hare 
often passed it," he observes, " in the atill 
night, when the moon whs shining brightly, 
and the leaves of the cocoa and palm threw 
fringe-like shadows on the walls and the floor, 
and the clHo lamps bf ihe cocullos swept 
through the windows and door, casting their 
lurid, mysterious light on every object, while 
the air was laden w^ith mingled perfume from 
the coffee and orange, and the lube-rose and 
night-blooming ceres, and have thought that 
no filler birthplace could be found for the 
images she has created." 

Her habits of composition wera^^uliar. 
With an almost unconquerable aversion lo 
the use of ihe pen, especially in her later 
years, it was her custom lo finish her shorter 
pieces, andeniirecantosof longer poems, be- 
fore committing a word of them to paper. 
She had lung meditated, and had partly com- 
posed, an epic under the title of Beairiz, the 
Beloved of Columbus, and when transmit- 
ting to me the manuscript of The Departed, 
in August, 1844, she remarked : "When I 
have written out my Vistas del Iftfieruo and 
one other short poem, 1 hope to begin the 
penning of the epic I have so often spoken 
lo you of; but when or whether il will ever 
be finished. Heaven alone can lell." 1 have 
not learned whether this poem was written, 
bul when I heard her repeal passages of it, 
1 thought it would be a nobler wvrk than 
Zopbiel. 

But little will he said here of the nuDor^ 
ems of Mrs. Brooks. They evince iheapna 
power and passion — ihe imagination, &ncj, 
command of poetical language, and iDteiiae 
feeling, which are so apparent in het chief 
work. Manyof ihemwerewritteQimdcrt^w t* 
pressure of extraordinary circuiTiEtancesylU 
these breathe of the fresh and deep emofiofl 
by which they were occasioned. Oihers uC 
in a more eminent degree works of an, mm- 
poaedfor the mere love of giving form lo ihe 
lights and sliadows. and vague creaiiooa.ofs 
mind Icemingwith beauty. Ooe of her latest 
productions is the Ode to(k|pcp3ried. Sibf 
wrote to me on the seven tll^iith^f AugtHt^ 
]S44, "I send you a poem which maypoast- 
bly please you, as I remember yi: 
val of a hymn of mine nut dis^imiLajt.^ 
the seveuicenlh of last April it 
ceived and partly executed in the 
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dearth such as bad not for many years been 
known in' the island of Cuba. A laie aiienipl 
at inBUrrection had beeu followed by such 
sceneB and events as could not fail to call 
foilh (buughts and hopes of a future exist- 
ence, even if private sorrow had not before 
awakened them." This poem, one written 
about the same lime under the litlu of Con 



EXTRACTS FROM ZOPBIEL. 



How bmuleotia art thou, (hoD morning son ! — 

The old Mn, feobly tottering forth, admirea 
A« modi Wj beauty, now life's dream is done, 

At when lie mored exuldng in his firca. 
The infant alraina hia Utile anna to catch 

The rays thai glance abuul hia silken hair ; 
And Luiuryh«ngBhrranilM.-rlaaip6.toniaIch [fair. 

Thj fcce, when turned awny froui boner and palace 
Bweet lo the Up the drausht, the blushing ftuil ; 

Mudic and perfumes mingle with the aoul; 
Hon thrills iiu! kisB, nben filing's Toicc i« mnli 

And light and beaulj'a tints enhance the wholi 
Vet each keen aenae were dulncss but far ihee : 

Thy ray lo joy, Iotb, virtue, genius, warma ; 
TboQ nfrer weariest; no inconatanir^ 

Bot cMjies to pay new homage lo thy chsrms. 
How nisny lipe have sung thy praiae, how long I 

Tal,when bis slumbering harp he foels thee woo, 
The pleuured baid paur« forth another song, 

And findi in thee, like lore, a tbejne fur ever tien. 
Thj dark eyed daughters come in beauty forth, 

IndiyiiBUTealiiiB; and, hke their snowwreiilha&ir. 
The bri^tbtired youths and maidens of the north 

Baila in Ay cehyn when thon art not there 
Tit^tte Ihou Udst a deeper ardor glow, 

A^ higher, purer reveries completed ; 



Fij(ajrfe;/r!;!ern<i,anolberToiheDeparled, 
one on Hevisiting Cuba, one to Painting, and 
an Invocation to Poelry, are all that have 
appeared in this slanza which was invented 
by Mrs. Brooks, and was admirably suited tg 
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e of her laie 



Mrs. Brooks died at Matanzas, in Cuba, 
n the eleventh of November, 1S15, 



!e day. 



Al^n UMt ftrtheat 
HpfWU all the way 



»ay, from springs the aweeteaL 
... , spent with Ihe sleepless night, 

Soaie wretch, impaanoned. from sweet inoming's 
tanath, 
Iteu lib hot brow, and sickens at thy Ugbl ; 
But Nalare, ever kind, soon heali or gives him 
" death. 



Virtue ! how many us a lowly thing, 

Bom of weak lolly , srom thee '. bal thy name 
Alone Ihey know; upon thy sooring wing 

'n»7'dreirt«iao(inI; nor coulcl thy sacred flame 
Bum in ttieii boito heaiis : the biting thorn, 
Jtt* fiinly crag, OnnrK hiding, strew Ihy Held; 
J^Vk^I™* <• )>e vrhow daring bides the scorn 
W QTlhe &ul.oa9 herd, and buckles on thy shield. 
L WO my thy ways are bliss, trills hut a lay 
An hm the infant : if thy padis. to view. 

WwMJwayspleasant, Crime's worst sons would lay 
TbdrdoegeiB at thy feet, sad, from men alulh, 



What bliss for her who U 

In blest obedience, like to those div 
Mlio to her toved, her earthly lord, can say, 

•■ God is thy law, most just, and thou art miiM." 
To every blast she bends in beauty meek : 

Let the slorin beat— his arms her aheller kind — 
And feela no need to blanch her rosy cheek 

With thoughts befitting his superior mind. 
Who only sorrows when she sees him pained. 

Then knows to pluck away Pain's keenest dart ; 
Or bid Love catch it ere its goal be gained. 

And steal its venom ere it reach his heorL 
'Tis the soul's food : the fervid must adore. — 

For this the heathen. unsuiGced with thought, 
Moulds him an idol of the glittering (He, 

And shrines hia smiling goddess, matblo wrought 
What biiw for her, eren in this worid of wo, 

Oh, Sire ! who mskest yon orhstrcwn arch thy 
Thst sees thee in Ihy noblest work below [throne; 

Shine undefaced, adored, and all her own f 
This I had hoped ; hut hope, too dear, too great, 

Go lo thy grave !— I feel thee blasted, now. 
Give me FaUi's sowreigii, well to bear the bte 

Thy pleasure sends ; thit 






Look! here'saruby; drinking solar rays, 

I saw it redden on a mountain tip ; 
Now on Ihy snowy bosom let it blsie : 

Twill bluah still deeper to behold thy lip! 
Here's for thy hair a garland; every floncr 

IliBt spreads its blosaoms, watered by the tear 
Of the sad stave in Babylonian bower. 

Might see its frail bright hnea perpetuate here. 
For morn's light hell, this changeflil amclhyst; 

A sapphire for the violet's tender blue ; 
Large opals, for the queenrose lephyr kist ; 

And here are emeralds of every hue, 
For folded bud and leaflet, dropped with dew. 
And here's a diamond, culled from Indian mine, 

To gift a haughty queen : it might not be ; 
I knew ■ wortlder brow, sister divine, 

And brought the gem ; for well I deem trx Ihee 
TTio " arch chymic siui" in earth's dork bosom 
wrought 

To priaoa thus a ray, that when dull ^flghl 
Frowns o'er her realms, and Nature'a all uem* 
naught 

She whom he grieves to laavBinay slill behold hii 
light. 
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Wo to thee, wild Ambilion ! I eraploj 

Deepair'a [on' noMs Ih; drcaJ electa to tell ; 
Bom in high heiTeii,her peace (bou couldst destroy ; 

And, but Tor Ihce, there hid not been t h?U. 
Through the cf lestid domeB thy riarion peilcd ; 

Angela, entruicvil, beneath ihj buimen ranged. 
And itraight were liendM ; hurled trom the ihiinking 

They wok«] in agony to wnil the ehange. [field. 
Darting through all her veim the aubtle fire. 

The nortd'a fair miBtrcM fint inhaled thy breath ; 
To lot of higher bemga learned to aapire ; 

Dared to itlcmpt, and doomed the world to death. 
The thousand wild desire*, that still torment 

The fiercely struggling aoiU where peace once dwelt, 
But perished ; feverish hope ; drear diaconlent, 

ItDpoisoning all poaaesaed — oh '■ I have felt 
As spirits feel — yet not for man we moan : 

Scarce o'er the silly bird in ■Isle were he, 
That builds his nest, loves, (dngx the mom's return, 

Aud aleepe at evening, save by aid of thee. 
Fame ne'er had roused, nor Song her records kepi ; 

The gem, the ore, the marble breathing life. 
The pencil's colors, all in earth had slept. 

Now see them mark with death his victim's striTe. 
Man lound thee. Death : but Death and dull Decay, 

BaAing, by aid of thee, his master; proves; 
By mighty works he swells his narrow day, 

And reigns, for agci, on the world he lovea. 
Vet what the priee ? With stings that never cease 

Thougoadsthimon: >nd when loo keen the smart. 
His highest dole he'd barter but for peare — 

Food thoB wilt have, or feast upon his heart. 



She meekly Mood. He fastened round her arms 

Rings of reltilgent ore ; low and apart 
Murmuring. "80, beauteous captive, aliall thy chamu 

Fof ever thrall and dssp thy captive's heart." 
The air's light touch seemed softer as ^e moved. 

Id languid resignulion ; bis quick eye 
Hpoke in Mack glances how she was approved. 

Who mhrank reluctant &om its ardency. 
"TwBB sweet to look upon the goodly pair 

In their contranted loveliness: her height 
Might almoflt vie with his, but heavenly £ur, 

Of soft proportion sfie, and aunny hair; [night 
He cast in manlTcet mould, with ringlets muiV ai 
And oft her drooping and resigned blue eye 

8he 'd *rij(tfiil raise to read bia radiant !aa> ; 
But then, why shrunk her heart T — a secret sigh 

Told her it moat reqaired what lliere it could rtot 



Lone in the itill retreat, 

Wounding ihe flowcn to iweptnrvni more intense, 
She sank. Thus kindly Nature lets our wo 

Swell tilt it bunts forth from the o'ertnught breast ; 
Then draws an opiate from the bitter flow, 

.\nd lays her sarrowing child soft in the lap of Rest 
Now all the mortal maid ties indolent — 

Save one sweet rheek, which the cool velvet lurf 
Mad touched too rude, though all with blooms bo- 



One soft arm pillowed. Whiter dun Ow mif 
That foams igaiiut the sea rock locritdd bar iMck 

By the dsrk. glossy, odorous shrubs rel>a*gil, 
That close inclining o'er her, seemed to reck 

What 'I was they canopied ; and quickly haMW^ 

Her heart yet incomposed ; ■ fillet through 
Peeped softly siura. while with lender moaD, 

Aa if of bliss. Zephyr her ringlets blew 
Sportive: about her neck their gold he twined; 

Kissed iho soft violet on her temples warm, 
And eyebrow just so dark might well defiiui 

Ita floiile arch — throne of eipreaaioa's charm. 
As the veied Caspian, though ita rage be past. 

And the blue smiling heavena (well o'er in peace. 
Shook to the centre by the recent blast, [cease; 

Heaves on tumultuous still, and hath not power to 
So still each little pulse was aeon to itanb. 

Though passion and its pain were lAd to mt; 
And ever and anon a piteous nob 

Shook the pure arch eipannve o'er her bnatf. 

Rememberest ihoo 
When to the altar, by thy &ther reared. 

As we went forth with sacrifice and vow, 

A victim dove escaped, and there appeurd 
A stranger ! Quickly Itdiii his shrilly atriiig 

He let an arrow glance ; and to a tree 
Nailed fast the little truant, by the wing. 

And brought IL scarcely bleeding, back Ut lliM> ^ 
His voice, his mien, the lustre of his eye, , 

And pretty deed be had done, were theme of praise ; 
Though blent with fear that stronger should mpj 

Thy lonely haunla. When, in the anrniy i^ys „ 
He turned and went, with black locks clustering ' n 

Around his pillar neck — " T is [rity he," [btight 
Thou saidst, ■■ in all the comeliness and might 

Of perfect man, 'tis [rity be should b* 
But on idolstor! How nobly eweel 

He tempera pride with courtesy ! A Ht^itt 
Drops honey when he spcjiks. His siiadaled bat 

Are Ught as antolope's. He stands, • Unm," 



Despite of all, the starling tea( 

The melting tone, iho blood auffusive, flai 
The soul that in them spoke could spulR tf 

Of dealb or danger; and had thw^ xb* toi 
Required it at their need, she coiilil hat* tb 

Cnmoved, aa some fiiir aculpliin-il stiitiii?, 1 
The dome that guards it,ennh'f rontukions toia 

Are shivering, meeting ruin "lib a smile. 



* 



Tts as a vine of Uiliicc should say. 

" Cullurer, I nwk not thy aupport, I «gfi 
For a young palm tree of Buphrslea ; no;, 

Or let oiB liiiQ entwine, «i in my blrMoam die.** 



.\ fond, full heart — in love's soft surgefy ddDed, 
Should seek It when 'lis sore ; allay its [oin 
With balm by pty prest : "tla all his own so bechNJL 
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ODB ON REVISITINQ CUBA. 

bu of at«nwl ipting, Ihou'it de»b(a 
To nui ; Ihj Umfrid •ena, thy frBgrant ihorei, 
' Whither I 'n tighed to come 
And make ■ tnnquil home. 
Hail knt lo me tbeir chum ; my beut deploret, 
Vainlj, of two it lored the melancholy doom- 
Well may I weep you. gentle bddIs, thnt, while 
Oo earth, respomled to the love o( mine. 
Through eyea of heavenly blae, 
Mora llel^ply, fondly true, 
Htfij, than He, vho lent hia breath divine, 
Hay pn again on earth lo cheer me with their 

My OMtge, if thou hadst faults, they only were 
Thmt llMKwert gifted ill fur thia poor aphare 
Wha first be fainta who aparei 
Gafth'i aelGah. sordid carea ; 
And what might Ibults lo baier eyee appear, 
When taVn where angela dwell, mUit be bright vir- 
taea there. 
Hen toil, betray, nay. even kill, for gold ; 
But had some wretch preaaed by miafoTtune lore 
Asked thy last fitxe of thee 
To eue his miasiy, 
When thoa couldal only look to Heaven for more, 
llial laal piece had been given, and thine ohd aafe^ 

aold. 
I Oft when the noiaome streama of peattlenca 
pMaODod the air around thee, haet thou stayed 
^By inonda, while thiraly Death 
. . '^Liuied near, to quajT their breath i 
La Aid Mothed and saved while othera were aliaid, 
H^4hardier hearts and hsiiiU than Ihinc niahed 
K wildly thence. 

fe Qh, could I £nd thee in some palm leaf eot, 
^ Mil for this eiulh, with thy aweel brothers too, 
' Though adarco our worldly hoaid 

Buffircd a frugal board, 
Hope ihould betniU) no more : 1 'd live for you, 
IKsdnm all other love — and aing, and bleaa my loL 
All other love 7 — what love for rae was e'er. 
My EJgor. oh, my first bom ! like lo thine ! 
To<T Guthfid foi thy atate 
Thmi wcrt — too paaaionate — 
Too trhemenl — devoted — Powers benign ! 
ThM thy lo* pain should pass, and I not by lo 

Love epeaki^ 't Is taid. but what entoDea hia vmcc ? 
Antic«, ambition, vanity, or oft 
Senaationa nich an wake 
Blind mole and motdeJ anake ; 
Fierce with the eniel, gentle wilti the aoft — 
Promiwruous iik their ium,^indifrcrcQt m their 



If one be iott, another aerTes as well ; 
Another mantle, or another fiiir. 
As well mav be his own 
If one dies hia— alone 
lie atghs not long ; — enter his home, and dutre. 
When paal one little year, another fair will dwelL 
Or nee yon smiling Creole — her black bait 
Braided and glittering, with one lover's gold : 
Ere the quick flower has grown 
O'er where he sleeps alnne. 
Already to aome other lover sold, 
Or given, what l>oth call love, and he's content lo 

Better for those who love this world, to be 
Even as such ; a purr, pure Same, iatsnai^ 
Edgar, aa thine, consumea 
The cheek iU light illumes ; [hence. 

And he whoao heart enshrines such flame. lauat 
And join with it, betimes, ila own eternity. 
For masculine or feminine gave naught 
Of fuel to the hallowed fire, that burned 
And urged thee on, of life. 
Reckless, amid Ihe atriie 
For worldly wealth, that better had been apURied : 
Thy hapfnness and love, alas! were all I sought. 
How could 1 kneel and kiss the hand of Pale, 
Were it bul mine to decorate some boll — 
Here, where the soil I tread 



Color 



feelw 



Hitply more often but the common wants, 

TlMt man with every mortal dSBture feeU, 

And aatt-anu-lliin fioda 

In muiUc, o-i it binds 

HTs neck, when cold ; oc in those daily meals 

fffioBdog oil tbc life U4I eoldnetia hai» oc vaunls 



Far down these isles, to bear your voices call. 
Then baste to hear and tell what happ'd while se|^ 

Beautiful isles I beneath the sunset skies 
Tall silver nbaftcd palm trees rise between 
Full orange trees that shade 
The living colonnade; 
Alas! how sad, how aicliening is the scene 
That were ye at my side would be a paradise ! 
E'en one of those cool eaves which, light and diy. 
In many a leafy hillside, near this spot, 
8cem as by Nature made 
For shelter and for shade 
To such as bear a homeless wanderer's lot. 
Were home enough Ibr me, could those I montn 

be nigh. 
Palace or cave (where neslh the blossom and lime 
Winter hes hid with wreathi) alike may be, 

A dwelling for delight. 
And kings might leave their ralken courts, to see 
O'er Buch wild, garnished grot, the grandidora climb. 
TTiua, thua, doth quirk eyed Fancy fondly wait 
The pauses of my deep remorse between; 
Bpfbre my aniious eyes 
'Tis thus her pictures rise ; 
They show what is nol, yet what might hive been; 
Angels, why csuie 1 not! — why have 1 come too 

lalel 
The cooling beverage — strengthening draught — H 
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Caulii I have wslcbei! Ihe glow — 
Tiio pulsp, too quick, or slow — 
My eameNl. fonil, reitersle praycra to Heayen, 
Some uigel mighl have come, braougbt, relumed, 

To itay wag iiiib«ility — nny, more — [lee, 

"r wu crime — how yearned my panting heart to 
When, by mere words delayed. 
'Guiist the utioiig wish, I ataycd, 
(Trifling with thai vrhich inly spoke la me,) 
AJid loni^d, and hoped, and feared, till all 1 leared 

Mild, pitying George, when maple leaiea were re 
O'er Ladauannn* in his much loved north. 
Breathed hero his IseI fareweU— 
And when the lean that fell 
From April, called Muhecan'af violels forth, 
Edgai. aa following hin, thy friendly spirit fled. 
IVow, Bide by aide, neath cross and tablet white 
la laid, sweet brolhcrs. all of you llul'a left; 
Yet, all the iroiHc dew 
Can dump, would aecm not you ; 
Your finer parlidea trom earth are nfl, 
Haplj. (and so I 'II hope.) for lovelier forma of UghL 
Myriads of beings, (for Ihe whole that's known 
In all Ihia wurld^s combined pbiloaopby.) 
The eternal will obeyed, 
To flniah what was made, [and act 

When, warm with new breathed life, new earth 
Relumed the smilo of Him who blessed Ihem trom 

Such beings, liaply, hovering round ui now, 
When fleah or flowera in heauly &de or M, 
Gather each predoua tint 
Ooce seen to glow and glint. 
With fond economy lo gladden all : 
Heaven's bonds, howe'er profuse, no alom's Ion 



Ere other laska ye take, 
Toward oil I should do itilluence my view, 
Then basic, to hear the apheros chime with heavea'i 



bvorit 



lay. 



Go, hand in hand, to regions new and fair. 

In shapea and colora for the scene arrayed — 

With looks as bland and dear 

Aa charms, by gtimpsea, here. 

Receive divine comiiussions ; follow — aid 

Those legions formed in heaven for many a guardian 

By every aigh. and throb, and punful Ihroe. 
Remembered but lo heighten Ihe delight 
That crowna the advancing stata 
Uf souls umancipato — 
Oh ! ns I think of you, at lonely night, 
Say to my heart, ye 're blest, and I can bear my WO- 



ODS TO THE DKl'AaTKD. 

Thi dearth is sore : Ihe orang)' kaf is furlad, 
There's dust opon the niarlile o'er thy lamb, 
My Edgar, lair and dear ; 

Though the GAh sorrowing year > 

Bath paat, since Erst I knew Ibine eariy doom, 
I see Ihce still, though death thy being henea hath 

I could not bear my lot. now thou art gone — 
With heart o'crsoflened by the many teara 
Remorae and grief have drawn — 
Save that a gleam, a dawn, 
(Haply, of that which lighta thee now,) appears, 
To unveil a few foil scenes of life's neit owning 



What — whereiaheavcn? (earth's a w W eal lipa e i- 
In all the holiest seers have writ or tsiA, [claim ;) 
Blurred are the pictures given : 
We know not what is heaven, 
Save by those views, mysterioiuly spread, 

a&r by light of her awn flame- 
earth Bobint, 



Whe 









[painL 



By glimpses dim, discern, c 

The Gtcmol Power am mould 
Real aa fruits or gold — 
Bid the celestial, rnseale matter glow, 
And forms more perfect aTnile tlian artij 
To realize eveiy creed, conceived 
In mortal brain, by love and beau^ cl 
Even Uke Ihe ivory maid 
Who, aa Pygmalion prayed. 
Oped her white arms, to life and feeling vramted, 
Wotdd lightly task the power of Ufa's great dad 

If Grecian Phidias, in stone like Ihw, 
Thy tomb, could do so much, what can not he 
Who li^m the cold, coarse clod. 
By reckless laborer trod, 
Can call such lints aa meeting serapba we. 
And give them breath and warmth bke Droe love's 
Boulfelt kiss ? 
Wild leari of dark annSiilatini 
Be warm, ye veins, now h 
Yean o'er theo have 
My tinlbom — thou'rt dissolve 
All— every tint— save a few ' ' ' 
atm, if thou didst not live, boo 
Quick as the warmth which darts 
When lovers, from afar, each olher aee, [bmat. 
Haply, thy b" ' ■■ -■ ■ ■ 
Where mine 
To lake a heavcniv form, designed In 
Meet dwelling for the «iul Ibine aiure eye ciprest. 
Thy deep blue eye 1 say, can 
The joy of aome lirief mamenU tasted her*' 
Ah I could I taste agair 
Is there a mode of piiin 
'Which, for auch jncrdon, cou . 

9e OUTS Ihe fbmu of heoven, ami let me bead tai 



n, go! _ 
lived, 

nglets 6iT— • 
mldlkrve Ikevsot i 
art* fiom beast la 
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ttiinil exhilBTBlc! ; 
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ml ua nieaihe, 



\t all we bear 
haiiJblrssouJbinh. 
'- To dup thee, Gdgir, in i fragrant ihapa 
Of fair p«rfeclii>a, aAer dealh'i aad hour. 
Known ai the nme I 'ie prest, 
Bnrt, to this aching breast — 
The nme — but finiahed by a kind, bland Pairer, 
Which oalj flopped Ihy heart to let thj aoul es- 

Oh ! ererj pain that vexed thy mortal life, 

H*j, BTen the Uvea of all who round ibee he : 

Be this one blis* mj ibare, 

The whole condenaed I'll bear — 

BIhb (hef^ign creative hand — and ugh. 

And kneel, to aak again the eijriBlot? aliife ! — 

Strife, fer the hope of making othen bleit, 
Who tmpaawd only that they were Dot breve 
Enough to bear or take 
Paini, CTen tor pily'a aake; 
StriJe, for the hope to wake, indte, and aave. 
Even thoee who, dull with crime, know not fiur 
hunof'aiest, 
If^ in the pauwa of my agonj, 
(Be it or doiiie, stab, Kourge, or peililence,) 
If^ fi«h and bleet, u dear, 
Thou 'It come in beauty, near— 
Speak, and with looks of love charm my keen wnae, 
I 'U deem it heaven enough even thus to feel and 

To feel mj hand wrenched, aa with mortal rack ; 
* Hkea aee it healed, and ta'en, and kindly prest i 
And lair aa bloHomB white 
Of onea in (he nighl ; 
J While lena, (hat M upon lb; BpoUen breast, 
H Are (weel aa dropa fi-om Howera touched in tb; 

, 4 heavenl; track ! 
f Id fi]B to bear nor itain nor acar de«igned — 
Tea! let me kneel to agonite again : 
Adt erei; torment o'er 
_^ Man poignant than before ; 
ItOf • whole world the price of a whole pain, 
t WWNuUl fer auch bleat gifts of matter and ofmirHl! 
J| Wpi a cold doubt— Ihal tfill thou art alive, 
T HJiv, my haul telli while these nnmben thrill, 
* ^ Tet of a Win *o dear, 

4ld M dealh'a portal'a near, 
IM Wtli>°u°<'<"thT' dreaiy Time 
. I fettmnt bear hia part ere Hope her plight fulfil! 

f jnm, fime WH mm (so man; a raered acroll 
i' *Hh l(dd and tdMN tight wai bid to amile ; 

) Ete jet thufiHirea, revealed. 
*' ' Gave mnwv ■> tbey wheeled ; 

» _Waiin, rifei eteriuti love — a time — a while — 

id charmed, and ranged till ebaoe glaamed 
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Some apirita; and lingering atill, 
or dccdii both good and ill 
Mark the eflecl in ititcrmcdiate Bta(e, [tomb. 

And Ihink, and pause, and weep, even over their omi 
Be it BO ; if (hin an ftnErancc. liRht, or heal, 
ThiuB emcnce, doaiing on the ambient air. 
Can, with freed intellect. 
View every deed's effect, 
Read, even my heart, in all its pondnga bare : 
When denier pulses cease, how sweet, even thus. 

To room those deep green aisles, crowned wi(h tall 
And weep for all who tire of toil and ill, [palms. 
While mooiu of winter bring 
Their bloaaoma fair aa spring ; 
fo move nnsccD by all we've left, end will 
Such influence to their souhi as half their pain be- 
On deep Mohecan's mounts to view the epot 
Where, as these arms were oped lo clasp thee, came 
The tidings, dread and cold, 
I never more might hold 
Thy pulaing form, nor meet (he gentle flame 
Of (by faireyes, till mine for Ihoeeofearth were not; 
On precipice where the gmy citadel 
Hangs over LaJauanna'a billows clear. 
How swee( to pause and view, 
Aa erst, (ho fer canoe ; 
To glide by frienda, who know no( we are near. 
And hcEir Ihem of ourselves in lender memor; tell ; 
Or where Niagara with maddening roar 
Shakes the worn clilT. baply (o Sit, and ken 
Some angel, as he sighs 
With pleaaurc at the dyes 
Of the wild depth, while to the eyes of men 
Invisible we speak by signs unknown before ; 
Or, fer firom (his wild western world, where dwell 
lltat brow whose tauruls bore a leaf for mine. 
When, strong in aympalhy, 
Thy Bprile shall roam with me, 
Edgar, mid Dcrwent's Qoweia. one soul benign 
May (o thy soul impart the joy I (here have felt ! 
What (hough " imprisoned in the viewleaa winds," 
Mid storms and rocks, hke earthly ahip, were 
Unsevercd while we 're blent, [dashed ; 

We 'U bear in sweet content 
The shock of Silling bidt or forest craibed, 
While (houghts of hope and love nerve well our 
mystic minds. 
Wslled or wandering thns, eouls may be found 
Or ripe for forms of heaven, or for (bat slate 
Of which, when angels think, 
Or sainlB, they weep and shrink ; 
And oft, to draw, or save from such dread bte. 
Are fain (heir beauteous heads to dash 'gainst blooit 
stained ground. 
Freed from their earthly gyves, if spirits laugh 
And shriek with honid joy, when victima Meed 
Or suffer, as we view 
Mortals in vilencn do. 
The Eternal and his court may keep their meed 
I Ofjoy: &r othercups fi;llthirs^Guillmuslquafi'! 
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6h| Edgar ! spirit, or on earth or air, 
Seen, or impalpable to artist's sketdi, 
In essence, or in form, 
In bliss, pain, calm, or storm, 
Let us, wherever met a suffering wretch. 
Task every power to shield and save him from de- 
spair! 

Nature hath secrets mortals ne*er suspect : 
At some we glance, while some are sealed in night ; 
The optician, by his skill. 
Even now can show, at will^ 
Long absent pheers, in shapes of moving light : 
If man so much can do, what can not Heaven ef- 
fect ! 

Shade, image, manes, all the ancient priest 
Told to his votarists in fraud or zeal, 
May be, and might have been, 
Bv means and arts we ween 
No. more of| in this age : for wo or weal 
Of man, full much foreknown to this late race hath 
ceased. 

That souls may take ambrosial forms in heaven, 
A dawning science half assures the hope : 
These forms may sleep and smile 
Midst heaven's fr«sh roses, while 
Their spirits, free, roam o'er this world's whole scope 
For pleasure and for good, Heaven's full permission 
given! 

I have not sung of meeting those we 've loved. 
Or known, and listening to their accents meek, 
While, pitying all they 've pained 
On earth, while passion reigned, 
To wreak redress upon themselves they seek, 
And ble^ss, for each stem deed, the pain they now 
have proved. 

I have not sung of the first, fiurest court. 
Of all those mansions ; of the heavenly home, 
Of which the best hath told 
Who e'er trod earthly mould ; 
To courts of earthly kings the fairest come. 
Haply, to show faint types of this supreme resort ! 

Haply, the Sire of sires may take a form 
And give an audience to each set unfurled 
With bands of sympathy, 
Wreathen in mystery. 
Round those who've known each other in this 
world. 
Perfecting all the rest, and breathing beauty warm. 

Essence, light, heat, form, throbbing arteries — 
To deem each possible, enough I see ! 
Edgar, thou knowest I wait : 
Guard my expectant state- 
Console me, as I bend in prayers for thee — 
Aid me, even as thou mayst, both Heaven and thee 
to please ! 

Thb song to thee alone ! though he who shares 
Thy bed of stone, shared well my love with thee ; 
Yet, in his noble heart 
Another bore a part, 
Whilst thou hadst never other love than me : 
Sfffites, brothers, manes, shades, present my tears 
and prayers ! * 

Patricio, bland of Colw, JoJjr S4, IMi. 
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Sirs, Maker, Spirit, who alone cans know 
My soul and all the deep remorse tlitt'a 

I ask no mitigation of my wo ; 
Yet pity me, and give me strength to bear! 

Remorse 1 — ah ! not for ill designedly done : 
To look on pain, to me is pain severe ; 

Yet, yet, dear forms which Death from me halh woi, 
Had Love been Wisdom, haply ye were here I 

Much have I suffered ; yet this form, unscathed. 
Declares thy kind protection, by its thrift : 

With secret dews the wounded plant is bathed ; 
My ills are my desert, my good thy gift 

Three years are flown since my sore heart bereft 
Hath mourned for two, ta'en by the powers on high. 

Nor tint nor atom that b fiiir is left 
Beneath the marble where their relict lie. 

Yet no oblivious veil is o'er them cast: 
Blent with my blood, the 83rmpathetic glow 

Bums brighter now their mortal lives are past, 
Than when, on earth, I felt their joy and wo. 

Oh ! may their spirits, disembodied, come. 
And strong though secret influence dispense 

Pitying the sorrows of an earthly doom. 
And smoothing pain with sweet beneficence. 

Oh ! cover them with forms so made to meet 
The models of their souls, that, when they see^ 

They cast themselves in beauty at thy feet. 
In all the heaven of grateful ecstasy. 

Methinks I see them, side by side, in love^ 

Like brothers of the zodiac, all around 
Diffusing light and fragrance, as they more 

Harmonious as the spheric music's sound. 
And may these forms in warm and rosy deep^ 

(In some fair dwelling for such forms assigned,) 
Lie, wbUe o'er air, earth, sea, their wgknUbB sweep. 

Quick as the changeful glance of thou^tand minL 
This fond ideal which my grief relieves^ 

Father, beneath thy throne may live, may be : 
For more than all my feeble sense ooiioetve% . 

Thy hand can give in blest reality. 

Sire, Maker, Spirit! source of all that's fiir! 

Howe'er my poor words be unworthy tfaee. 
Oh ! be not weary of the imperfect pnjer 

Breathed from the fervor of a wretdi like ma ! 



THE MOON OF FLOWSRa ' ^ 

Oh, moon of flowers! sweet moon of flowent* >? 
Why dost thou mind me of the hours 
Which flew so softly on that night 
When last I saw and felt thy li^tl 

Oh, moon of flowers ! thou moon of flowm ! 
Would thou couldst give me back tiioae boon 
Since which a dull, cold year JtiM fled. 
Or show me those with whom they sped ! 

Oh, moon of flowers ! oh, moon of flowers t 
In scenes a&r were passed those hoursy 
Which still with fond regret I see. 
And wish my heart could change like 

* The Mvages of die northern part of 
tfanes errant by moooa. May tfaeywtlie 
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Ti|x first time I beheld thee, beauteous stream. 
How pure,how smooth^io w broad thy bosom heav'd ! 

What feelings rushed upon my heart !— -a gleam 
As of another life my kindling soul received. 

Fair was the day, and o'er the crowded deck 
Joy shone in many a smile ; light clouds, in hue 

As silvery as the new fledged cygnet's neck, 
Cast, as they moved, feint shadows on the blue. 

Soft, deep, and distant, of the mountain chain. 
Wreathing and blending, tint with tint, and traced 

So gently on the smiling sky. In vain 
Time, scene, has changed : 't will never be effaced. 

Now o'er thy tranquil breast the moonbeams quiver : 
How calm the air, how still the hour — ^how bright ! 

Would thou wert doom'd to be my grave, sweet river ! 
How blends my soul with thy pure breath to-night ! 

The dearest hours that soul has ever known 
Have been upon thy brink : wouU it could wait. 

And, parted, watch thee still ! — to stay and moan 
Wiih thee, were better than my promised fete. 

Ladaikanna ! monarch of the north ! 

Father of streams unsung, be sung by me ! 
Receive a lay that flows resistless forth ! 

Oh, quench the fervor that consumes, in thee ? 

I've seen more beauty on thy banks, more bliss, 
Than I had deemed were ever seen below ; 

Bew fells not on a happier land than this ; 
Fruits spring from desert wilds, and love sits thron'd 
on snow; 

Snows that drive warmth to shelter in the heart ; 

Snows that conceal, beneath their moonlit heaps. 
Plenty's rich embiyo ; fruits and flowers that start 

To meet their full grown Spring, as strong to earth 
he leaps. 

How many grades of life thou vieVst ! thy wave 
Bears the dark daughter of the woods, as light 

She springs to her canoe, and wildly grave 
Views the Great Spirit mid the fires of night 

A heidy race, sprung firom the Gaul, and gay. 
Frame tiieir wild songs and sing them to the oar ; 

And think to chase the forest fiends away. 
Where yet no mass bell tinkles firom the shore. 

The pensive nun throws back the veil that hides 
H^ calm, chaste eyes ; straining them long, to mark 

Wlien the mist thickens, if perchance there bides 
The peril, wildering on, some little bark : 

And trims her lamp and hangs it in her tower ; 

Not as the priestess did of old ; (she 's driven 
To do that deed by no fierce passion's power,) 

But kindly, calmly, for the love of Heaven. 

Who had been loil^ what heart fi-om breaking saved. 
She knows not, Ulinks not ; guided by her star. 

Some being leaps to shore : 'twas all she craved ; 
She makes the holy sign, and blesses him fit>m fer. 

The plaided soldier, in his mountain pride 
Exalting, as he treads with statelier pace, 

TlNi iMi white limbs reflected in thy tide, 
WVBrWave the sable plumes that shade his manly 
feoo. 



The song of Ossian mingles with thy gale. 
The harp of Carolan 's remembered here ; 

The bright haired son of Erin tells his tale, 
Dreams of his misty isle, and drops for her a tear. 

Thou 'st seen the trophies of that deathless day, 
Whose name brightglancefromev*ry Briton brings. 

When half the world was marshalled in array, 
And fell the great, self nurtured " king of kings."- 

Youthfiil Columbia, ply thy useful arts; 

Rear the strong nursling that thy mother bore, 
Called Liberty. Thy boundless fields, thy marts. 

Enough for thee : tempt these brown rocks no more ; 

Or leave them to that few, who, blind to gold. 
And scorning plessure, brave with higher zest 

A doubtfid path ; mid pain, want, censure, bold 
To pant one fevered hour on Genius' breast 

Nature's best loved, thine own, thy virtuous West, 
Chose for his pencil a Canadian sky : 

Bade Death recede, who the fiedlen victor prest. 
And made perpetuate his latest sigh.* 

Sully, of tender tints transparent, fein 
I would thy skill a while ; for Memory 's showing. 

To prove thy hand the purest of thy train, 
A native beauty firom thy pencil glowing. 

Or he who sketched the Cretan : gone her Greek, 
She, all unconscious that he 's felse or flying. 

Sleeps, while the light blood revels in her cheek 
So rosy warm, we listen for her sighing.t 

Could he paint beauty, warmth, light, happiness, 
Difiiised around like fragrance from a flower — 

And melody — all that sense can bless, 
Or soul concentrate in one form — his power 

I 'd ask. But Nature, Nature, when thou wilt. 

Thou canst enough to make all art despair ; 
Guard well the wondrous model thou hast built. 

Which these, thy nectarcd waves, reflect and love 
to bear. 
Nature, all powerful Nature, thine are ties 

That seldom break : though the heart beat so coM, 
That Love and Fancy's fairest gariand dies — 

Though false, though light as air — thy bonds may 
hold. 

The mother loves her child ; the brother yet • 

Thinks of his sister, though for years unseen ; 
And seldom doth the bridegroom quite forget 

Her who hath blest him once, though seas may 
roll between. 
But can a friendship, pure and rapture wrought. 

Endure without such bonds 1 I'll deem it may, 
And bless the hope it nurtures : beauteous thought, 

Howe'er fantastic !— dear illusion — stay ! 

Oh stream, oh country of my heart, farewell ! 

Say, shall I e'er return 1 shall I once more — 
Ere dose these eyes that looked to love— ah, teH ! 

Say, shall I tread again thy fertile shore 1 

Else, how endure my weary lot — the strife 
To gain content when far — the burning sigh»— 

The asking wish — ^the aching void ? Oh, life ! 
Thou art, and hast been, one long sacrifiioe ! 

* In ftllosion to Wetf s celebrated picture. " The Death 
of Wolfe." t VenderlTO— we his pictnre of •• Aitsdae.** 
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TO NIAGARA. 



Sptbit of Homer ! thou whose song has rung 
From thine own Greece to this supreme abode 
Of Nature — this great fane of Nature's God — 

Breathe on mj brain ! oh, touch the fervid tongue 
Of a fond votaress knceUng on the sod ! 

Sublime and Beautiful ! your chapel's here — 
Here, 'neath the azure dome of heaven, ye *re wed ; 
Here, on this rock, which trembles as I tread, 

Your blended sorcery claims both pulse and tear. 
Controls life's source and reigns o'er heart and head. 

Terrific, but, oh, beautiful abyss ! 

If I should trust my fascinated eye, 

Or hearken to thy maddening melody, [kiss, 
Sense, form, would spring to meet thy white foam's 

Be lapped in thy soft rainbows once, and die ! 

Color, depth, height, extension — all unite 
To chain the spirit by a look intense ! 
The dolphin in his clearest seas, or thence 

Ta'en, for some queen, to deck of ivory white. 
Dies not in changeful tints more delicately bright 

Look, look ! tiiere comes, o'er yon pale green ez- 
Beyond the curtain of this altar vast, [pause, 
A glad young swan ; the smiling beams that cast 

Light firom her plumes, have lured her soft advance ; 
She nears the fiital brink : her graceful life has past ! 

Look up ! nor her fond, foolish fate disdain : 
An eagle rests upon the wind's sweet breath ; 
Feels he the charm ! woos he the scene beneath 1 

He eyes the sun ; nerves his dark wing again ; 
Remembers clouds and storms, yet flies the lovely 
death. 

•* Niagara ! wonder of this western world, 
And half the world beside ! hail, beauteous queen 
Of cataracts !" — an angel, who had been [farled, 

O'er heaven and earth, spoke thus, his bright wings 
And knelt to Nature first, on this wild cliff unseen. 



WRITTEN ON SEEING PHARAMOND. 

Had the blest fair, who gave thee birth, 

Lived where iGgean waves are swelling, 
Ere yet calm Reason came to earth. 

Warm Fancy's lovelier reign dispelling, 
The Sire of heaven, she had believed. 

To stamp thy form had ta'en another,* 
And all who saw had been deceived. 

And given the Delphic god a brodier. 
And many a classic page had told 

Of nymphs and goddesses admiring : 
Altarf), libations, harps of gold. 

And milkwhite hecatombs expiring. 
And oh ! perchance there had remained 

Some Phidian wonder — still, still breathing 
Love, life, and charms — ^past, but retained — 

And warmth and bliss had still seemed wreathing 
Softly around the heaven touched stone. 

As now a light seems from thee beaming ; 
While thought, sense, lost in looks alone. 

Grow dubious if awake or dreaming. 

* In alluaion to the fable of Jupiter and Alcmena. 



And must thou pass ? nor picture show, 

Nor sculpture, what my lyre is telling. 
Too feeble lyre ! as mom's bright glow 

Fades o'er the river near thy dwelling ! 
Spirit of Titian ! hear and come, 

If come thou may'st, a moment hither ; 
Leave thy loved Italy, thy home-^ 

Oh ! let but one acanthus wither 
Round her loved ruins, while thou stayest ; 

Come to these solitudes, and view them : 
Must Genius ne'er their beauties taste, 

Nor tear of rapture ever dew them I — 
View the dark rock, the melting blue 

Of mount and sky so soft embracing ; 
The bright, broad stream : But beauty, hue, 

Life, form, are here — all else effiudng. 
Nature, to mock the forms of bliss 

Which fervid mortals have created, 
From their own souls' excess, made thl^ 

And gazed at her own powers elated. 

Fragrant o'er all the western groves 

The tall magnolia towers unshaded, 
But soon no more the gale he loves 

Faints on his ivory flowers ; they 're fiided. 
The fullblown rose, mid dewy sweets. 

Most perfect dies ; but, soon returning, 
The next bom year another greets. 

When summer fires again are burning. 
Another rose may bloom as sweet, 

Other magnolias ope in whiteness*— 
But who again fair scenes shall meet 

The like of him who lends yoa brightnesB ? 
Come, then, my lyre — ere yet again 

Fade these fVcsh fields I shall forsake them ; 
But some fond ear may Aiear thy strain. 

When all is cold which thus can wake them. 



PRAYER. 

Sirs of the universe — ^and me — 

Dost thou reject my midnight prayer ! 
Dost thou withhold me even firom thee. 

Thus writhing, straggling 'gainst despair ! 
Thou knowest the source of feeling's gush. 

Thou knowest the end for which it flows : 
Then, if thou bidst the tempest rush. 

Ah ! heed the fragile bark it throws ! 

Fain would my heaving heart be still — 

But Pain and Tumult mock at rest : 
Fain would I meekly meet thy will. 

And kiss the barb that tears my breast. 
Weak I am formed, I can no more-^ 

Weary I strive, but find not aid ; 
Prone on thy threshold I deplore. 

But ah ! thy succor is delayed* 

The buming, beauteous orb of day. 

Amid its circling host upborne. 
Smiles, as life quickens in its ray : 

What would it, were thy hand withdrawn ^ 
Scorch — devastate the teemmg whole 

Now glowing with its warmth divine ! ^ 
Spirit, whose powers of peace control 

Great Nature's heart, oh ! pity mine ! 
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SONG. 

Dat, in melting purple dying. 
Blossoms, all around me sighing, 
Fragrance, from the lilies straying, 
Zephyr, with my ringlets playing, 

Ye but waken my distress ; 

I am sick of loneliness. 

Thou, to whom I love to hearken. 
Come, ere night around me darken ; 
Though thy softness but deceive me, 
Say thou'rt true, and I'll believe thee; 
Veil, if ill, thy soul's intent — 
Let me think it innocent ! 

Save thy toiling, spare thy treasure : 
All I ask is firiendidiip*s pleasure ; 
Let the shining ore He darkling. 
Bring no gem in lustre sparkling : 

Gifts and gold are naught to me ; 

I would only look on thee ! 

Tell to thee the high wrought feeling. 

Ecstasy but in revealing ; 

Paint to thee the deep sensation, 

lUpture in participation. 

Yet but torture, if comprest 
In a lone, unfriended breast 

Absent still ! Ah ! come and bless me ! 

Let these eyes again caress thee ; 

Once, in caution, I could fly thee : 

Now, I nothing could deny thee ; 
In a look if death there be. 
Come, and I will gaze on thee ! 



FRIENDSHIP. 



To XI IT a fiiendship such as mine, 
Such feelings must thy soul refine 
As are not oft of mortal birth : 
rris love without a stain of earth, 
Fratelio del mio cor. 

Looks are its food, its nectar sighs. 
Its couch the lips, its throne the eyes, 
The soul its breath : and so poesest. 
Heaven's raptures reign in mortal breast, 
Fratelio del mio cor. 

Though Friendship be its earthly name, 
Purely from highest heaven it came ; 
*T\b seldom felt for more than one. 
And scorns to dwell with Venus' son, 
FrateUo del mio cor. 

Him let it view not, or it dies 
Like tender hues of morning skies. 
Or mom's sweet flower of purple glow, 
When sunny beams too ardent grow, 
Fratelio del mio cor, 

A charm o'er evciy object plays ; 
All looks 80 lovely, while it stays, 



So softly forth in rosier tides 
The vital flood ecstatic glides, 
Fratelio del mio cor. 

That, wrung by grief to see it part, 
A very life drop leaves the heart : 
Such drop, I need not tell thee, fell, 
While bidding it, for thee, farewell ! 
Fratelio del mio cor. 
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FAREWELL TO CUBA. 



Adisu, fair isle ! I love thy bowers, 
I love thy dark eyed daughters there ; 

The cool pomegranate's scarlet flowers 
Look brighter in their jetty hair. 

They praised my forehead's stainless white ! 

And when I thirsted, gave a draught 
From the full clustering cocoa's height. 

And smiling, blessed mo as I quaflled. 

Well pleased, the kind return I gave. 
And clasped in their embraces' twine, 

Felt the soft breeze, like Lethe's wave, 
Becalm this beating heart of mine. 

Why will my heart so wildly beat 1 
Say, seraphs, is my lot too blest, 

That thus a fitful, feverish heat 
Must rifle me of health and rest 1 

Alas ! I fear my native snows — 

A clime too cold, a heart too warm — 

Alternate chills, alternate glows — 
Too fiercely threat my flower like form. 

The orange tree has fruit and flowers ; 

The grendilla, in its bloom. 
Hangs o'er its high, luxuriant bowers. 

Like fringes fmm a Tyrian loom. 

When the white coflfee blossoms swell. 
The fair moon full, the evening long, 

I love to hear the warbling bell. 

And sunburnt peasant's wayward song. 

Drive gently on, dark muleteer, 
And the light seguidilla frame ; 

Fain Would I listen still, to hear 
At every close thy mistress* name. 

Adieu, frdr isle ! the waving palm 
Is pencilled on thy purest sky ; 

Warm sleeps the bay, the air is balm. 
And, soothed to languor, scarce a sigh 

Escapes for those I love so well, 

For those I 've loved and left so long ; 

On me their fondest musings dwell. 
To them alone my sighs belong. 

On, on, my bark ! blow, southern breeze ! 

No longer would I lingering stay ; 
*T were better far to die with these 

Than live in pleasure far away. 
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JULIA RUSH WARD. 



Miss Julia Rush Cutler, the daughter 
of the late Mr. B. C. Cutler, of Boston, was 
born in that city on the fifth of January, 1796. 
Her maternal ancestors were of South Caro- 
lina, and her grandmother was the only sis- 
ter of the famous partisan leader. General 
Francis Marion. Miss Cutler was married 
on the ninth of October, 1812, when she was 
in the seventeenth year of her age, to the late 
Mr. Samuel Ward, of New York, whose name 
was long conspicuous for his relations with 
the commercial world, and who in private 
life was eminent for all the virtues that 
dignify human nature. Mrs. Ward came to 
New York to reside at a time when Irving, 
Paulding, Cooper, and others, were making 



their first and most brilliant essays in litera- 
ture, and her fine abilities, improved by the 
best culture, brought into her circle the wits 
and men of genius in the city, who sooq 
perceived that she needed but provocation to 
claim rank as a star of mild but pervading 
lustre in their brightest constellations. 

The compositions of Mrs. Ward are of the 
class called occasional poems, written with 
grace and sincerity, with a sort of impromptu 
ease, and from a heart full of truth and a 
mind to which beauty was familiar as the air. 

She died on the ninth of November, 1824, 
leaving the inheritance of her genius to her 
daughter, whose literary character is exhib- 
ited in another part of this volume. 



"SI JK TE PERDS, JE 8UI8 PERDU."* 

Ths tempest howls, the waves swell high, 
Upward I cast my anxious eye. 
And fix my gaze, amidst the storm. 
Upon thy bright and heavenly form. 
Angel of mercy ! beam to save ; 
See, tossing on the furious wave, 
My little bark is sorely prest : 
Oh, guide me to some port of rest ; 
Shine on, and all my fisars subdue, 
Si je te perds, je auia perdu. 

To catch the ray, my aching sight 
Shall pierce the gloomy mists of night ; 
But if, amidst the driving storm, 
Dark clouds should hide thy glittering form. 
In vain each swelling wave I breast. 
Which rushes on with foaming crest; 
Mid the wild breakers' furious roar, 
Overwhelmed, I sink to rise no more. 
Shine out to meet my troubled view, 
Si je te perds, je suis perdu. 

Then if I catch the fiuntest gleam. 
Onward I'll rush beneath the beam. 
And fiut the winged waves shall bear 
My form upon the midnight air, 
Nor know my breast one anxious fear^ 
For I am safe if thou art near. 



* Written on teeing the device on a aeal, of a man 
ffolding a small boat, with his eve fixed on a atar, and 
diis motto : •* 8i je te perda, je aula perdu." 



Lead onward, then, while I pursoe, 
iSk' je te perda, je auis perdu. 

So may the Star of Bethlehem's beam 
With holy lustre mildly gleam, 
To guide my soul with sacred fight 
Amidst the gloom of error's night; 
Its cheering ray shall courage give — 
Midst seas of doubt my hope shall five ; 
Though dark and guilty fears may atonn, 
Bright peers above its radiant form : 
Though seen by all, yet sought fay few. 
Si je te perda, je auia perdu. * 

Within my heart the needle Kea, 

That upward points me to the skies : 

The tides may swell, the breakers roar. 

And threaten soon to whelm me o'er-^ 

Their wildest fuiy I defy : 

While on that Star I keep my eye. 

My trembling bark shall hold her way. 

Still guided by its sacred ray. 

To whose bright beam is homage doe, 

Si je te perda, je auia perdu. 



Soon to illume those threatening 
The Sun of Righteousness shall rise. 
And on my soul his glories pour : 
Securely then my bark I'll moor 
Within that port where all are ~ 
The haven of eternal rest 
Shine onward, then, and guide me ihtrnt/k^ 
Si je te perda, je auia pardu, 
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LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 



Ltdia Hitntlet, now Mrs. Sigournet, 
was bom on the first of September, 1791, in 
Norwich, Connecticut, a town of which she 
has furnished an agreeable picture in her 
Sketch of Connecticut Forty Years Since, 
and of which she says in one of her poems. 

Sweetly wild 
Were the scenes that charmed me when a child : 
Hocks, gny rocka, with their caverns dark, 
Leaping rills, like the diamond spark, 
Torrent Toioea thundering by 
When the pride of the yemal floods swelled high, 
And quiet roofii like the hanging nest 
Mid cli£b, by the feathery foliage drest 

Almost from infancy she was remarkable 
for a love of knowledge, and facility in its 
acquisition. She read with fluency when 
but three years of age, and at eight she wrote 
▼erses which attracted attention among the 
acquaintances of her family. After comple- 
ting her education, at a boarding school in 
Hartford, she associated herself with Miss 
Hyde, (of whose literary remains she was 
subsequently the editor,) and opened a school 
for girls at Norwich, which was continued 
successfully two years. At the end of this 
period she removed to Hartford, where she 
also pursued the business of teaching. Some 
of her early contributions to the journals hay- 
ing attracted the attention of the late Daniel 
Wadsworth,* a wealthy and intelligent gen- 
tleman of that city, he induced her to collect 
and publish them in a volume, which ap- 
peared in 1815, under the modest title of 
Moral Pieces in Prose and Verse, which very 
well indicates its general character. None 
of its contents are deserving of special com- 
mendation, but they are all respectable, and 
the volume procured her an accession of rep- 
utation which was probably of much indirect 
advantage. 

In 1819 Miss Huntley was married to Mr. 
Charles Sigoumey, a reputable merchant and 
banker of Hartford, and she did not appear 

* Mr. Wadawortli, to whote early perception and Ube- 
era! encoongement of the abilities of MiJa Huntley we 
BTB perbftps mdebted for their racceuful devotion to lit* 
erature, died at Hartford on the SSth of July, 1848— «inoe 
tibe abore paragraphs were written. The Wadsworth Ath- 
e aa w u n mm Ae Wadsworth Tower are pleasing memori* 
ala to the people of Hartford of his taste and liberally. 



again as an author until 1822, when she pub- 
lished in Cambridge her Traits of the Abo- 
rigines of America, a descriptive, historical, 
and didactic poem, in five cantos. It is a 
sort of poetical discourse upon the discovery 
and settlement of this continent, and the du- 
ties of its present masters toward the abo- 
rigines, but it is too discursive to produce 
the deep impression which might have been 
made with such a display of abilities, learn- 
ing, and just opinions. Its tone is dignified 
and sustained, and it contains passages of 
considerable power and beauty, though few 
that can be separated from their contexts 
without some injustice to the author. The 
condition of the Indian before the invasion 
of the European is thus forcibly sketched in 
the beginning of the first canto : 

0*er the vast regions of that western world, '* 
Whose lofty mountains hiding in the clouds. 
Concealed iheii grandeur and their wealth so long 
From European eyes, the Indian roved 
Free and unconquered. From those frigid plains 
Struck with the torpor of the arctic pole. 
To where Magellan lifts his torch to Kght 
The meeting of the waters ; from the shore 
Whose smooth green line the broad Atlantic lavea^ 
To the rude borders of that rocky strait 
Where haughty Asia seems to stand and gaze 
On the new continent, the Indian reigned 
Majestic and alone. Fearless he rose. 
Firm as his mountains ; like his rivers, wild ; 
Bold as those lakea whose wondrous chain amtrt^ 
His northern coast The forest and the wave 
Gave him his food ; the slight constructed hut 
Furnished his shelter, and ita doora spread wide 
To every wandering stranger. There his cup,' 
His simple meal, his lowly couch of skins. 
Were hospitably shared. Rude were his toils. 
And rash his daring, when he headlong rushed 
Down the steep precipice to seize his prey ; 
Strong was his arm to bend the stubborn bow, 
And keen his arrow. This the bison knew. 
The spotted panther, the rough, ahaggy bear. 
The wolf dark prowling, the eye piercing lynx. 
The vrild deer bounding through the shadowy glade, 
And the swift eagle, soaring high to make 
His nest among the stars. Clothed in their spoils 
He dared the elementa : with eye sedate, 
Breasted the wintry winds ; o*er the white heads 
Of angry torrents steered his rapid bark 
Light as their foam ; mounted with tireless qpeed 
Those slippery cliflb, where everlasting snows 
Weave their dense robes ; or laid him down to sleep 
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Where the dread thunder of the cataract lulled 
His drowsy sense. The dangerous toils of war 
He sought and loved. Traditions, and proud tales 
Of other days, exploits of chieftains bold, 
Dauntless and terrible, the warrior's song, 
The victor's triumph — all conspired to raise 
The martial spirit.^.. 

Oft the rude, wandering tribes 
Rushed on to battle. Their aspiring chiefs, 
Lofty and iron framed, with native hue 
Strangely disguised in wild and glaring tints, 
Frowned like some Pictish king. The conflict raged 
Fearless and fierce, mid shouts and disarray, 
As the swift lightning urges its dire shafts [blasts 
Through clouds and darkness, when the warring 
Awaken midnight ^'er the captive foe 
Unsated vengeance stormed : flame and slow wounds 
Racked the strong bonds of life ; but the firm soul 
Smiled in its fortitude to mock the rage 
Of its tormentors ; when the crisping nerves 
Were broken, still exulting o'er its pain. 
To rise unmurmuring to its father's shades, 
Where in delightful bowers the brave and just 
Rest and rejoice..^.. 

Yet those untutored tribes 
Bound with their stem resolves and savage deeds 
Some gentle virtues ; as beneath the gloom 
Of overshadowing forests sweetly springs 
The unexpected flower......Their uncultured hearts 

Gave a strong soil for friendship, that bold growth 

Of generous affection, changeless, pure, 

Self sacrificing, counting losses light, 

And yielding life with gladness. By its side. 

Like sister plant, sprang ardent Gratitude, 

Vivid, perennial, braving winter's frost 

And summer's heat ; while nursed by the same dews, 

Unbounded reverence for the form of age 

Struck its deep root spontaneous...... With pious awe 

Their eyes uplifted sought the hidden path 
Of the Great Spirit The loud midnight storm. 
The rush of mighty waters, the deep roll 
Of thunder, gave his voice ; the golden sun. 
The soft effulgence of the purple mom, 
The gentle rain dbtilling, was his smile, 
Dispensing good to all......ln various forms arose 

Their superstitious homage. Some with blood 
Of human sacrifices sought to appease 
That anger which in pestilence, or dearth, 
Or famine, stalked ; and their astonished vales, 
liike Carthaginian altars, frequent drank 
The horrible libation. Some, with fruits, 
Sweet flowers, and incense of their choicest herbs, 
Sought to propitiate Him whose powerful hand 
Unseen sustained them. Some with mystic rites, 
The ark, the orison, the paschal feast. 
Through glimmering tradition seemed to bear, 
As in some broken vase, the smothered coals 
Scattered] from Jewish altars. 

Of tjie regions which first greeted the Scan- 
dinavian discoverer she says : 

There Winter frames 
The boldest architecture, rears strong towers 
Of rugged firostwork, and deep laboring throws 
A glassy pavement o'er rude tossuig floods. 
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Long near this coast he lingeredy^MTllllhill 
By the red gleaming of those fitlbl fluMi 
Wliich wrathful Hecla through hef tcSI dfj 
Darts on the ebon night Oft he recalled. 
Pensive, his simple home, ere the New Wod^ 
Enwrapped in polar robes, with frigid eye 
Received him, and in rude winds hoarsely haik^ 
Her earliest guest Thus the stem king of stomil^ 
Swart Eolus, bade his imprisoned blasts 
Breathe dissonant welcome to the restless qoeen, 
Consort of Jove, whose unaccustomed step 
Invaded his retreat The pilgrim band 
Amazed beheld those mountain ramparts float 
Around their coast, where hoaxy Time had toiled. 
Even firom his infancy, to point sublime 
Their pyramids, and strike their awful btae 
Deep 'neath the main. Say, Darwin, Fancy's ton ! 
What armor shall he choose who dares complete 
Thine embassy to the dire kings who firown 
Upon those thrones of frost ? what force compel 
Their abdication of their favored realm 
And rightful royalty ? what pilot's eye, 
Unglazed by death, direct their devious oouie 
(Tremendous navigation !) to allay 
The fervor of the tropics ? Proudly' gleam 
Their sparkling masses, shaming the brief dome 
Which Russia's empress queen bade the chill boor 
Quench life's fiail lamp to rear. Now they aMome 
The firont of old cathedral gray with years ; 
Anon their castellated turrets glow 
In high baronial pomp ; then the tall mast 
Of lofty frigate, peering o'er the cloud. 
Attracts the eye ; or some fair island spreads 
Towns, towers, and mountains, cradled in a flood 
Of rainbow lustre, changeful as the web 
From fairy loom, and wild as fabled tales 
Of Araby. 

At the close of the poem is a large body of 
curious and entertaining notes, scarcely ne- 
cessary for its illustration, but welcome as 
a collection of well written and instroctive 
miscellanies upon the various subjects inci- 
dentally suggested or referred to in it. 

In 1824 Mrs. Sigourney published in prose 
A Sketch of Connecticut Forty Years Since ; 
in 1827, Poems by the author of Moral Pieces; 
in 1833, Poetry for Children ; in 1 834, Sketch- 
es, a collection of prose tales and essays ; in 
1835, Zinzindorf and other Poems; in 1836,. 
Letters to Young Ladies ; and, in 1838, Let- 
ters to Mothers. In the summer of 1 840 she 
went to Europe, and after visiting many of 
the most interesting places in England, Scot- 
land, and France, and publishing a collection 
of her works in London, she returned in the 
following April to Hartford. 

In 1841 appeared her Select Poems, em- 
bracing those which best satisfied her own 
judgment in previous volumes, and in the 
same year, with many other pieces, Poca- 
hontas, the best of her long poems, and much 
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liie best of ifae many poniicat compositbne 
q('w^ieli the fiunous daughter ol' Ponbaian 
kaa bean [he subject. Pocahonras is in the 
£peD^riaii meaauie, which is used with coD- 
aidWable felicity, as will be seen from the 
tlHo wing d esc riptioti uf ihe heroine in euly 
Vomaahood, wliile ibethuughtful beauty for 
wb icb she is celebrated is ti pcning lo its most 
coDtTolling splendor: 

On Bpc<l the BToMiiB, and the farEsl child 
Was rounded to the aymmelty of youth ; 
While o'er her Teatures stole, nrenel)' mild, 
Tile trembUng duictlly of woniao's truth, 
Her modesty, and aimpienen, and grace ; 

, Yet Iboae who deeper kui the humati face. 
Amid the trial hour of Tear or ruth, 
Might cloarlj read, upon ila heaven writ •croU, 

That high and firm resolve which nerved the Koman 

BOUL 

The ample sports that rhano'd her ch ildhood'n w ay. 
Her grcciiwood gambola mid the matted nnei. 
The curious glance of wild and searching ray, 
Where innocence with ignorance combmea. 
Were changed for deeper though t'& peraiuiajve air. 
Or that high port a princess well might wear : 
So&dnthe doublfal star when morning shines; 
8a melts the young dawn at the enkindling ray, 
And on the criiosan cloud casts olT its mantle gray- 
Though Pocahontas is the most sustained of 
Mrs. Sigotiroey's poems, tbe contents of this 
volume do not aliogetber exhibit any deeper 
thought, or finer fancy, or larger command 
of poetical language, than some of her pro- 
ductions that bad been many yeara before the 
public. 

In tB42 she published Pleasant Memories 
of Pleasant Lands, ibe records, in prose and 
Terse, of impressions made during her tour 
in Eivope. Two years aAerward (his was 
followed by a similar work under the title of 
Scenes in my Native Land; and in 1846, by 
Myrtis, with other Etchings and Sketchings. 
Tbe most complete and elegant edition of her 
poems was published by Carey and Hart, with 
illustrations by Darley, in 1846. 

Mrs. Sigouraey has acquired a wider and 
more pervading reputation than many women 
will receive in this country. The limes ha^e 
been favorable for her, and the lone of her 
works such as is most likely lo be accepta- 
ble in a primitive and pious community. 
Though possessing but Utile constructive 
power, she has a ready expression, and an 
ear naturally so sensitive lo harmony ibat it 
has scarcely been necessary for her to study 
the principles of versiGcation in order to 
produce some of its finest effects. She singe 



impulsively from an atmosphere of affeclion- 
Bie, pious, and elevated sentiment, rather 
than from the conscioUEUess of subjective 
ability. In ibia respect she is uot lo be com- 
pared with some of our female poets, who 
exhibit an affluence of dictiiin, a soundness 
of understanding, and a slrcnglh of imagina- 
tion, that justify the belief of their capability 
for the highest attainments in those fieldscj* 
poetical an in which women have yet been 
distinguished. Whether there is in her na- 
ture the latent energy and eicjuisite suscep- 
tibility thai, under favorable circumstances, 
might have warmed her sentiment into pas- 
sion, and her fancy into imagination; or 
whether tbe absence of any deep emotion 
and creative power is to be attributed lo a 
quictcess of life and satisfaction of desires 
ihat forbade the development of the full force 
of her being; or whether benevolence and 
adoration have had the mastery of her life, 
as might seem, and led her other faculties 
in captivity, we know too little of her secret 
experiences to form an opinion; but the abil- 
ities displayed in Napoleon s Epitaph and 
some other pieces in herworks, suggest that 
it is only because the Sower has not been 
crutlied that we have not a richer perfume. 
The late Mr. Alexander H. Everett, in a 
reviewal of the works of Mrs. Sigourney, 
published a short time before his dcporttire 
for China, observes that " they express with 
great purity and evident sincerity the lender 
affections which are so natural to the female 
heart, and ihe lofty aspirations after a higher 
andbelterstaleof being which constitute the 
truly ennobling and elevating principle in art 
as well as nattire. Love and religion are ihe 
unvarying elements of her song.. ..If ber pow- 
ers of expression were equal lo the purity and 
elevation of her habits of thought and feeling, 
she would be a female Milton or a Christian 
Pindar. But though she does not inherit 



she nevertheless manages language with ease 
and elegance, and often with much of the 
curiofa fc/icitag, litat 'refined felicity' of 
expression, which is, after all, the principal 
charm in poetrj'. In blank verse she is very 
successful. The poems that she has written 
in this measure have not iinfrequenlly much 
of the manner of Wordsworth, and may be 
nearly or quite as highly relished by his ad. 
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THE WESTERN EMIGRANT. 

Air axe rang sharply mid those forest shades 
Which firom creation toward the sky had towered 
In unshorn beauty. There, with vigorous arm, _ 
Wrought a bold emigrant, and by his side 
His little son, with question and response, 
Beguiled the toil. ** Boy, thou hast never seen 
Such glorious trees. Hark, when their giant trunks 
Fall, how the firm earth groans ! Rememberest thou 
The mighty river, on whose breast we sailed 
80 many days, on toward the setting sun 1 
Our own Connecticut, compared to that, 
Was but a creeping stream.** — ** Father, the brook 
That by our door went singing, where I launched 
My tiny boat, with my young playmates round 
When school was o*er, is dearer &r to me 
Than all these bold, broad waters. To my eye 
They are as strangers. And those little trees 
My mother nurtured in the garden bound 
Of our first home, from whence the firagrant peach 
Hung in its ripening gold, were fairer, sure, 
Than this dark forest, shutting out the day." 
— w What, ho ! my little girl," and with light step 
A faiiy creature hasted toward her sire. 
And, setting down the basket that contained 
His noon repast, looked upward to his &ce 
With sweet, coi|fiding smile. ** See, dearest, see, 
That bright winged paroquet, and hear the song 
Of yon gay red bird, echoing through the trees, 
Making rich music. Didst thou ever hear. 
In far New England, such a mellow tone ?*' 
— ** I had a robin that did take the crumbs 
Each night and morning, and his chirping voice 
Did make me joyful as I went to tend 
My snowdrops. I was always laughing then 
In that first home. I should be happier now, 
Methinks, if I could find among these dells 
The same fresh violets." Slow night drew on. 
And round the rude hut of the emigrant 
The v^rathful spirit of the rising storm 
Spake bitter things. His weary children slept, 
Ajid he, with head declined, sat listening long 
To the swollen waters of the Illinois, 
Dashing against their shores. Starting, he spake : 
** Wife ! did I see thee brush away a tear t 
Twasevenso. Thy heart was with the halls 
Of thy nativity. Their sparkling lights, 
Carpets, and so&s, and admiring guests, 
Befit thee better than these rugged walls 
Of shapeless logs, and this lone, hermit home." 
^-^ No, no. All was so still around, me&ought 
Upon mine ear that echoed hymn did steal, 
Which mid the church, where erst we paid our vow% 
80 tuneful pealed. But tenderly thy voice 
Dissolved the illusion." And the gentle smile 
Lighting her brow, the fond caress that soothed 
Her waking infant, reassured his soul 
That, wheresoe*er our best affections dwell, 
And strike a healthful root, is happiness. 
Content and placid, to his rest he sank ; 
But dreams, Uiose wild magicians, that do play 
Such pranks when reason slumbers, tireless wrought 
Their will with him. Up rose the thronging mart 
Of his own native city — roof and spire. 



All glittering bright, in fancy's timi m a t k. ny* 
The steed his boyhood nurtured proudly ndfjbedf 
The favorite dog came firisking round Ids ftet 
With shrill and joyous bark ; fimiiliar dboia 
Flew open ; greeting hands with his were linked 
In fiiendship's grasp ; he heard the keen debate 
From congregated haunfs, where mind with nmd 
Doth blend and brighten : and till morning roved 
Mid the loved scenery of his native land. 



THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 

How slow yon lonely vessel ploughs the maui ! 
Amid the heavy billows now she seems 
A toiling atom ; then fit>m wave to wave 
Le^M madly, by the tempest lashed, or reels [wane» 
Half wrecked thro' gul& profound. Moons wax and 
But still that patient traveller treads the deep. 
— ^I see an icebound coast toward which she steen 
With such a tardy movement, that it seems 
Stem Winter's hand hath turned her keel to ttone, 
And sealed his victoiy on her slippery shrouds. 
— ^They land ! they land ! not like the Genoese, 
With glittering sword, and gaudy train, and eye 
Kindling with golden fimdes. Forth they eome 
From their long prison, hardy forms that brave 
The worid's unkindness, men of hoary hmir. 
Maidens of fearless heart, and matrons grave, 
Who hush the wailing in&nt with a glanoe. 
Bleak Nature's desolation wraps them round. 
Eternal forests, and unyielding earth. 
And savage men, who through the thickets peer 
With vengeful arrow. What could lure their stepf 
To tlus drear desert 1 Ask of him who left 
His father's home to roam through Haran's wildi^ 
Distrusting not the guide who called him fivrtfi. 
Nor doubting, though a stranger, that his aeed 
Should be as ocean's sands. But yon lone baik 
Hath spread her parting sail ; they crowd die stiaDd^ 
Those few, lone pilgrims. Can ye scan the wo 
That wrings their bosoms, as the last frail linky 
Binding to man and habitable earth. 
Is severed ? Can ye tell what pangs were fhrntt 
With keen regrets ; what sicknev of the heart. 
What yearnings o'er their forfeit land of birth. 
Their distant dear ones! Long, with straining eye, 
They watch the lessening speck. Heard ye no shriek 
Of anguish, when that bitter loneliness 
Sank down into their bosoms 1 No ! they toni 
Back to their dreary, &mished huts, and pray ! 
Pray, and the ills that haunt this transient lUe 
Fade into air. Up in each girded breast 
There sprang a rooted and mysterious strong:^ 
A loftiness to fiice a world in arms. 
To strip the pomp from sceptres, and to lay 
On Duty's sacred altar the warm blood 
Of slain affections, should they rise between 
The soul and God. O ye, who proudly 
In your free veins, the blood of sires like 
Look to their lineaments. Dread lest ye lose 
Their 1 ikeness in your sons. Should Mammon dinf 
Too close around your heart, or wealth beget 
That bloated luxury which eats the core 
From manly virtue, or the tempting worid 
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Make &int tiie Christian purpoae in your aoul. 
Turn ja to Plymouth rock, and where they knelt 
Kneelt and renew the vow they breathed to God. 



WINTEE. 



I niiM thee not unlovely, though thou oomest 
With a stem visage. To the tuneful bird. 
The blushing floweret, tiie rejoicing stream. 
Thy discipline is harsh. But unto man 
Methinks thou hast a kindlier ministry. 
Thy lengthened eve is full of fireside joys. 
And deathless linking of warm heart to heart, 
So that the hoarse storm passes by unheard. 
Earth, robed in white, a peaceful sabbath holds, 
And keepeth silence at her Maker's feet 
8he ceaseth fit>m the harrowing of the plough, 
And from the harvest shouting. Man diould rest 
Thus from his fevered passions, and exhale 
The unbreathed carbon of his festering thought, 
And drink in holy health. As the tossed bark 
Doth seek the shelter of some quiet bay 
To trim its scattered cordage, and restore 
Its riven sails — so should the toilwom mind 
Refit for Time's rough voyage. Man, perchance. 
Soured by the world's sharp commerce, or impaired 
By the wild wanderings of his summer way. 
Turns like a truant scholar to his home. 
And yields his nature to sweet influences 
That purify and save. The ruddy boy [sport, 
Comes witti his shouting schoolmates firom their 
On the smooth, fix)zen lake, as the first star 
Hangs, pure and cold, its twinkling cresset forth. 
And, throwing off his skates with boisterous glee. 
Hastes to his mother's side. Her tender hand 
Doth shake the snowflakes from his glossy curls, 
And draw him nearer, and with gentle voice 
Asks of his lessons, while her lifted heart 
Solicits tdlently the Sire of heaven 
To ** bless the' lad." The timid in£mt learns 
Better to love its sire, and longer sits 
Upon his knee, and with a velvet lip 
Prints on his brow such language as the tongue 
Hath never spoken. Come thou to life's feast 
With ^ove eyed Meekness, and bland Charity, 
And thou shalt find even Winter's rugged blasts 
The minstrel teacher of thy well tuned soul. 
And when the last drop of its cup is drained — 
Arising with a song of praise— go up 
To the eternal banquet 
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NIAGARA 

Flow on, for ever, in thy glorious robe 
Of terror and of beauty. Yea, flow on 
Un&thomed and resistless. God hath set 
His rainbow on thy forehead, and the cloud 
Mantled around thy feet And he doth give 
Thy voice of thunder power to speak of him 
Eternally — bidding the lip of man 
Keep silence-— and upon thy rocky altar pour 
Incense of awe struck praise. Ah ! who can dare 
To lift the insect trump of earthly hope. 
Or love, or sorrow, mid the peal sublime 



Of thy tremendous hymn 1 Even Ocean shrinks 
Back from thy brotherhood : and all his waves 
Retire abash^ For he doth sometimes seem 
To sleep like a spent laborer, and recall 
His wearied billows firom their vexing play. 
And lull them to a cradle calm : but thou, 
With everlasting, undecaying tide. 
Dost rest not, night or day. The morning stars. 
When first they sang o'er young Creation's birth, 
Heard thy deep anthem ; and those wrecking fires, 
That wait the archangel's signal to dissolve 
This solid earth, shall find Jxhovah's name 
Graven, as with a thousand diamond spears. 
Of thine unending volume. Eveiy leaf^ 
That lifts itself within thy wide domain. 
Doth gather greenness from thy living spray. 
Yet tremble at the baptism. Lo ! yon birds 
Do boldly venture near, and bathe their wing 
Amid thy mist and foam. 'Tis meet for them 
To touch thy garment's hem, and lightly stir 
The snowy leaflets of thy vapor wreath. 
For they may sport unharmed amid the doud. 
Or listen at the echoing gate of heaven, 
Without reproofl But as for us, it seems 
Scarce lawful, with our broken tones, to speak 
Familiarly of thee. Methinks, to tint 
Thy glorious features with our pendTs point. 
Or woo thee to the tablet of a song. 
Were profenation. Thou dost make the soul 
A wondering witness of thy majesty. 
But as it presses with delirious joy 
To pierce thy vestibule, dost chain its step, 
And tame its rapture, with the humbling view 
Of its own nothingness, bidding it stand 
In the dread presence of the Invisible, 
As if to answer to its God through thee. 



THE ALPINE FLOWERS. 

MxsK dwellers mid yon terror stricken diflb ! 
With brows so pure, and incense breathing lips, 
Whence are ye? Did some white winged messenger 
On Mercy's missions trust your timid germ 
To the cold cradle of eternal snows ? 
Or, breathing on the callous icicles, 
Did them with tear drops nurse ye ? — 

— Tree nor shrub 
Dare that drear atmosphere ; no polar pine 
Uprears a veteran fi^nt ; yet there ye stand. 
Leaning your cheeks against the thick ribbed ice. 
And looking up with brilliant eyes to Him 
Who bids you bloom unblanched amid the waste 
Of desolation. Man, who, panting, toils 
O'er slippeiy steeps, or, trembling, treads the verge 
Of yawning gulfe, o'er which the headlong plunge 
Is to eternity, looks shuddering up. 
And marks ye in your placid loveliness — 
Feariess, yet fiail — and, clasping his chill hands. 
Blesses your pencilled beauty. Mid the pomp 
Of mountain summits rushing on the sky. 
And chaining the rapt soul in breathless awe. 
He bows to bind you drooping to his breast. 
Inhales your spirit firom the frost winged gale. 
And freer dreams of heaven. 
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NAPOLEON'S EPITAPH. 

** TIm moon of St. Helena tbone out, and there we mw tlie fliee of 
Napoleon'* aepoichra, cliaracterleM, aninacribed." 

AiTD who shall write thine epitaph, thou man 
Of mystery and might ! Shall orphan hands 
Inscribe it with their father's broken swords 1 
Or the warm trickling of the widow's tear 
Channel it slowly mid the nigged rock. 
As the keen torture of the water drop [ghosts 
Doth wear the sentenced brain ? Shall countless 
Arise from hades, and in lurid flame 
With shadowy finger trace thine effigy, 
Who sent them to their audit unannealed, 
And with but that brief space for shrift of prayer 
Griven at the cannon's mouth ? Thou, who didst sit 
Like eagle on the apex of the globe. 
And hear the murmur of its conquered tribes, 
As chirp the weak voiced nations of the grass, 
Why art thou sepulchred in yon far isle. 
Ton little speck, which scarce the mariner 
Descries mid ocean's foam ? Thou, who didst hew 
A pathway for thy host above the cloud. 
Guiding their footsteps o'er the frostwork crown 
Of the throned Alps, why dost thou sleep unmarked, 
Even by such slight memento as the hind 
Carves on his own coarse tombstone 1 Bid the 

throng 
Who poured thee incense, as Olympian Jove, 
And breathed thy thunders on the battle field. 
Return, and rear thy monument Those forms 
O'er the wide valleys of red slaughter spread, 
From pole to tropic, and from zone to zone. 
Heed not thy clarion call. But should they rise, 
As in the vision that the prophet saw. 
And each dry bone its severed fellow find, 
Piling their pillared dust as erst they gave 
Their souls for thee, the wondering stars might deem 
A second time the puny pride of man 
Did creep by stealth upon its Babel stairs. 
To dwell with them. But here unwept thou art, 
Like a dead lion in his thicket lair. 
With neither living man nor spirit condemned 
To write thine epitaph. Invoke the climes, 
Who served as playthings in thy desperate game 
Of mad ambition, or their treasures strewed 
Till meagre Famine on their vitals preyed. 
To pay the reckoning. France ! who gave so free 
Thy life stream to his cup of wine, and saw 
That purple vintage shed over half the earth, 
Write the first line, if thou host blood to spare. 
Thou, too, whose pride did deck dead Cesar's tomb. 
And chant high requiem o'er the tyrant band 
Who had their birth with thee, lend us thine arts 
Of sculpture and of classic eloquence. 
To grace his obsequies at whose dark frown 
Thine ancient spirit quailed, and to the list 
Of mutilated kings, who gleaned their meat 
'Neath Agag's table, add the name of Rome. 
— ^Tum, Austria ! iron browed and stem of heart. 
And on his monument, to whom thou gavest 
In anger, battle, and in craft a bride. 
Grave ** Austerlitz," and fiercely turn away. 
—As the reined war horse snuffii the trumpet blast. 
Rouse Prussia firom her trance with Jena's name. 



And bid her witness to that fame which soars 
O'er him of Macedon, and shames the vaunt 
Of Scandinavia's madman. From the shades 
Of lettered ease, oh, Germany ! come forth 
With pen of fire, and from thy troubled scroU, 
Such as thou spreadst at Leiptdc, gather tinli 
Of deeper character than bold Romance 
Hath ever imaged in her wildest dream. 
Or History trusted to her sybil leaves. 
— Hail, lotus crowned ! in thy green childhood ted 
By stiff necked Pharaoh and the shepherd kings^ 
Hast thou no tale of him who drenched thj sandi 
At Jafia and Aboukir ! when the flight 
Of rushing souls went up so strange and strong 
To the accusing Spirit ?---Glorious isle ! 
Whose thrice enwreathcd chain. Promethean Uke, 
Did bind him to the fatal rock, we ask 
Thy deep memento for this marble tomb. 
— Ho ! fur clad Russia ! with thy spear of frosi, 
Or with thy winter mocking Cossack's lance. 
Stir the cold memories of thy vengeful brain. 
And give the last line of our epitaph. 
— But there was silence : for no sceptred hand 
Received the challenge. From the misty deep^ 
Rise, island spirits ! like those sisters three 
Who spin and cut the trembling thread of life- 
Rise on your coral pedestals, and write 
That eulogy which haughtier climes deny. 
Come, for ye lulled him in your matron arms^ 
And cheered his exile with the name of king. 
And spread that curtained couch which nonedistmfa^ 
Come, twine some trait of household tenderness, 
Some tender leaflet, nursed with Nature's tesza^ 
Around this urn. — But Corsica, who rocked 
His cradle at Ajacdo, turned away ; 
And tiny Elba in the Tuscan wave 
Threw her slight annal with the haste of feer; 
And rude Helena, sick at heart, and gnj 
'Neath the Pacific's smiling, bade the moon. 
With silent finger, point the traveller's 
To an onhonored tomb« — ^Then Earth 
That blind old empress, on her crumbling thnme, 
And to the echoed question, ** Who shall writs 
Napolsoit's epitaph 1" as one who broods 
O'er unforgiven injuries, answered, ** None V* 



DEATH OP AN INFANT. 

DxATH found strange beauty on that polislied 
brow. 
And dashed it out There was a tint of rose 
On cheek and lip. He touched the veins with ioe. 
And the rose fisuled. Forth firom those blue eyes 
There spake a wishful tenderness, a doubt 
Whether to grieve or sleep, which innocence 
Alone may wear. With ruthless haste he boiiiid 
The silken firinges of those curtaining lids 
For ever. There had been a murmuring sound 
With which the babe would claim its mother^sesr. 
Charming her even to tears. The spoiler set 
The seal of silence. But there beamed a smils^ 
So fixed, so holy, from that cherub brow. 
Death gazed, and left it there. He dared not sImI 
The signet ring of Heaven. 
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Natubs doth mourn for thee. There comes aToice 
From her &r tolitudet, as though the winds 
Murmured low dirges, or the waves complained* 
Even the meek plant, that never sang before, 
Save one brief requiem, when its blossoms feU, 
Seems through its drooping leaves to sigh for thee, 
As for a florist dead. The ivy, wreathed 
Round the gray turrets of a buried race, 
And the proud palm trees, that like princes rear 
Their diadems *neath Asia's sultry sky, , 

Blend with their ancient lore thy hallowed name. 
Thy music, like baptismal dew, did make 
Whatever it touched more holy. The pure shell, 
Pressing its p(;arly lip to Ocean's floor ; 
The cloistered chambers, where the seagods sleep ; 
And the unfiithomed, melancholy Main, 
Lament for thee through all the sounding deeps. 
Hark ! from sky piercing Himmaleh, to where 
Snowdon doth weave his coronet of cloud — 
From the scathed pine tree, near the red man's hut, 
To where the everlasting Banian builds 
Its vast columnar temple, comes a wail 
For her who o'er the dim cathedral's arch, 
The quivering sunbeam on the cottage wall, 
Or the sere desert, poured the lofty chant 
And ritual of the muse : who found the link 
That joins mute Nature to ethereal mind. 
And make that link a melody. The vales 
Of glorious Albion heard thy tuneful fame, pmrds 
And those green clifls, where erst the Cambrian 
Swept their indignant lyres, exulting tell 
How oft thy fiiiry foot in childhood climbed 
Their rude, romantic heights. Yet was the couch 
Of thy last slumber in yon verdant isle 
Of song, and eloquence, and ardent soul— ^ 
Which, loved of lavish skies, though banned by fiite, 
Seemed as a type of thine own varied lot, 
The crowned of Genius, and the child of Wo. 
For at thy breast the ever pointed thorn 
Did gird' itself in secret, mid the gush 
Of such unstained, sublime, impassioned song. 
That angels, pcHsing on some silver cloud. 
Might listen mid the errands of the skies. 
And linger all onblamed. How tenderly 
Doth Nature draw her curtain round thy rest, 
And, like a nurse, with finger on her lip. 
Watch that no step disturb thee, and no hand 
Pro&ne thy sacred harp. Methinks she waits 
Thy waking, as some cheated mother hangs 
O'er the pale babe, whose spirit Death hath stolen, 
And laid it dreaming on the lap of Heaven. 
Said we that thou art dead ? We dare not No. 
For every mountain, stream, or shady dell. 
Where thy rich echoes linger, claim thee still, 
Their own undying one. To thee was known 
Alike the language of the fragile flower 
And of the burning stars. God taught it thee. 
So, from thy living intercourse with man, 
Thon shalt not pass, until the weary earth 
Drops her last gem into the doomsday flame. 
Thou hast but taken thy seat with that blest choir. 
Whose harmonies thy spirit learned so well 
Tiirough this low, darkened casement, and so long 



Interpreted for ua. Why should we say 
Farewell to thee, since every unborn age 
Shall mix thee with its household charities ? 
The hoaiy sire shall bow his deafened ear. 
And greet thy sweet words with his benisoD ; 
The mother shrine thee as a vestal flame 
In the lone temple of her sanctity ; 
And the young child who takes thee by the hand. 
Shall travel with a surer step to heaven. 



THE MOTHER OF WASHINGTON.^ 

Loiro hast thou slept unnoted. Nature stole 
In her soft ministry around thy bed, 
Spreading her vernal tissue, violet gemmed. 
And pearled with dews. 

She bade bright Sunmier bring 
Gifts of frankincense, with sweet song of bbds, 
And Autumn cast his reaper's coronet 
Down at thy feet, and stormy Winter speak 
Sternly of man's neglect But now we come 
To do thee homage — mother of our chief! 
Fit homage — such as honoreth him who pays. 

Methinks we see thee— -as in olden time — 
Simple in garb— majestic and serene, 
Unmoved by pomp or circumstance — ^in truth * 
Inflexible, and wiUi a Spartan zeal 
Repressing vice and making folly grave. 
Thou didst not deem it woman's part to waste 
Life in inglorious sloth — to sport a while 
Amid the flowers, or on the summer wave ; 
Then fleet, like the ephemeron, away, 
Building no temple in her children's hearts. 
Save to the vanity and pride of life 
Which she had worshipped. 

For the might that clothed 
The ** Pater Patri»" — ^for the glorious deeds 
That make Mount Vernon's tomb a Mecca shrine 
For all the earth — ^what thanks to thee are due, 
Who^ mid his elements of being, wrought. 
We know not — Heaven can tell ! 

Rise, sculptured pile ! 
And show a race unborn who rest below. 
And say to mothers what a holy charge 
Is theirs — ^with what a kingly power their love 
Might rule the fountains of the newborn mind. 
Warn them to wake at early dawn, and sow 
Good seed before the World hath sown her tares ; 
Nor in their toil decline — that angel bands 
May put the sickle in, and reap for God, 
And gather to his gamer. Ye, who stand, 
With thrilling breast to view her trophied praise, 
Who nobly reared Vnrginia's godlike chiet— 
Ye, whose last thought upon your nightly eooch. 
Whose first at waking, is your cradled son. 
What though no high ambition prompts to rear 
A second Washixotow, or leave your name 
Wrought out in marble with a nation's teara 
Of deathless gratitude— yet may you raise 
A monument above the stars — a soul 
Led by your teachings and your prayers to God. 

* On lajinRdie comer ftone of her monnmeat st Fred- 
ericksburg, Virgliaia. 
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THB COUNTEY CHUECH. 

It stood among the chestnuts — its white spire 
And slender turrets pointing where man's heart 
Should oftener turn. Up went the wooded cUffii, 
Abruptly beautiful, above its head, 
Shutting with verdant screen the waters out, 
That just beyond, in deep sequestered vale, 
Wrought out their rocky passage. CI ustering roofs 
And varying sounds of village industry 
Swelled from its margin...... 

But all around 
The solitary dell, where meekly rose 
That consecrated church, there was no voice 
Save what still Nature in her worship breathes, 
And that unspoken lore with which ^e dead 
Do conmiune with the living...... And methought 

How sweet it were, so near the sacred house 
Where we had heard of Christ, and taken his yoke. 
And sabbath after sabbath gathered strength 
To do his will, thus to lie down and rest, 
Close ^neath the shadow of its peaceful walls ; 
And when the hand doth moulder, to lift up 
Our simple tombstone witness to that faith 
Which can not die. 

Heaven bless thee, lonely church, 
And daily mayst thou warn a pilgrim-band 
From toil, from cumbrance, and from strife to flee. 
And drink the waters of eternal life : 
Still in sweet fellowship with trees and skies. 
Friend both of earth and heaven, devoutly stand 
To guide the living and to guard the dead. 



SOLITUDE. 

Dxip solitude I sought. There was a dell 
Where woven shades shut out the eye of day. 
While, towering near, the nigged mountains made 
Dark background 'gainst the sky. Thither I went. 
And bade my spirit taste that lonely fount. 
For which it long had thirsted mid the strife 
And fever of the world. — ^I thought to be 
There without witness : but the violet's eye 
Looked up to greet me, the fresh wild rose smiled, 
And the young pendent vine flower kissed my cheek. 
There were glad voices too : the garrulous brook, 
Untiring, to the patient pebbles told 
Its history. Up came the singing breeze. 
And the broad leaves of the cool poplar spake 
Responsive, every one. Even busy life 
Woke in that dell : the dexterous spider threw 
From ^pray to spray the silver-tissued snare. 
The thrifty ant, whose curving pincers pierced 
The rifled g^in, toiled toward her citadeL 
To her sweet hive went forth the loaded bee, 
While, from her wind-rocked nest, the mother-biid 
Sang to her nurslings. 

Yet I strangely thought 
To be alone and silent in thy realm. 
Spirit of life and love ! It might not be : 
There is no solitude in thy domains. 
Save what man makes, when in his selfish breast 
He locks his joy, and shuts out others' griefl 
Thou hast not left thyself in this wide world 
Without a witness : even the desert place 



Speaketh thy name ; the simple flowers and streams 
Are social and benevolent, and he 
Who holdeth converse in their language purs. 
Roaming among them at the cool of day, 
Shall find, like him who Eden's garden dressed. 
His Maker there, to teach his listening heart. 



SUNSET ON THB ALLEGANY. 



I WAS a pensive pilgrim at the foot 
Of the crowned Allegany, when he wrapped 
His purple mantle gloriously around, 
And took the homage of the princely hills, 
And ancient forests, as they bowed them down* 
Each in his order of nobility. 
— And then, in glorious pomp, the sun retired 
Behind that solemn shadow : and his train 
Of crimson, and of azure, and of gold. 
Went floating up the zenith, tint on tint. 
And ray on ray, till all the concave caught 
His parting benediction. 

But the glow 
Faded to twilight, and dim evening sank 
In deeper shade, and there that mountain stood 
In awfril state, like dread embassador [severe 
'Tween earth and heaven. Methought it frowned 
Upon the world beneath, and lifted up 
The accusing forehead sternly towara the sky. 
To witness 'gainst its sins : and is it meet 
For thee, swoln out in cloud-capped pinnacle, 
To scorn thine own origirud, the dust 
That, feebly eddying on the angiy winds. 
Doth sweep thy base ? Say, is it meet tai thee. 
Robing thyself in mystery, to impeach 
This nether sphere, frt)m whence thy rocky root 
Draws depth and nutriment 1 

But lo ! a star. 
The first meek herald of advancing night. 
Doth peer above thy summit, as some babe 
Might gaze with brow of timid innocence 
Over a giant's shoulder. Hail, lone star ! 
Thou friendly watcher o'er an erring world. 
Thine uncondemning glance doth aptly teach 
Of that untiring mercy, which vouchsaliM 
Thee light, and man salvation. 

Not to mark 
And treasure up his follies, or recount 
Their secret record in the court of Heaven, 
Thou com'st Methinks thy tenderness would 
With trembling mantle, his infirmities, [diroud. 
The purest natures are most pitiful ; 
But tiiiey who feel corruption strong within 
Do launch their darts most fiercely at the tnoe 
Of their own image, in another's breast 
— So the wild bull, that in some mirror spies 
His own mad visage, furiously destroys 
The frail reflector. But thou, stainless star ! 
Shalt stand a watchman on Creation's walls, 
While race on race their little circles mark. 
And slumber in the tomb. Still point to iJ], 
Who through this evening scene may wandsr on. 
And fix)m yon mountain's cold magnifioence 
Turn to thy milder beauty — point to all. 
The eternal love that nightly sends thee fixA, 
A silent teacher of its boundless love. 
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LYDIA H. 8IG0URNEY. 



THE INDIAN GIRL'S BURIAL. 

A Toicx upon tlie pniriefl^ 

A cry d* woman*! wo^ 
That mingleth with the autunin blast 

All fitfully and low ; 
It is a mother's wailing : 

Hath earth another tone 
Like that with which a mother momns 

Her lost, her only one ! 

Pale faces gather round her, 

They marked the storm swell high 
That rends and wrecks the tossing soul, 

But their cold, blue eyes are dry. 
Pale fiices gaze upon her, 

As the wild winds caught her moan, 
But she was an Indian mother, 

80 she wept her tears alone. 

Long o'er that wasted idol 

She watched, and toiled, and prayed. 
Though every dreary dawn revealed 

Some ravage death hath made, 
Till the fleshlesB sinews started, 

And hope no opiate gave. 
And hoarse and hollow grew her voice, 

An ech^firom the grave. 

She was a gentle creature, 

Of raven eye and tress ; 
And dovelike were the tones that breathed 

Her bosom's tenderness, 
Save when some quick emotion 

The warm blood strongly sent, 
To revel in her olive cheek, 

80 richly eloquent 

I said Consumption smote her. 

And the healer's art was vain, 
But she was an Indian maiden, 

80 none deplored her pain ; 
None, save that widowed mother. 

Who now, by her open tomb, 
Is writhing, like the smitten wretch 

Whom judgment marks for doom. 

Alas ! that lowly cabin, 

That bed beside the wall. 
That seat beneath the mantling vine. 

They 're lone and empty all. 
What hand shall pluck the tall green com. 

That ripeneth on the plain 1 
Since she for whom the board was spread 

Must ne'er return again. 

Rest, rest, thou Indian maiden, 

Nor let thy murmuring shade 
Grieve that those pale browed ones with soom 

Thy burial rite surveyed ; 
There's many a king whose funeral 

A black robed realm shall see. 
For whom no tear of grief is shed 

Like that which falls for thee. 

Yea, rest thee, forest maiden. 

Beneath thy native tree ! 
The proud may boast their little day. 

Then sink to dust like thee: 



But there's many a one funeral 
With nodding plumes may bo. 

Whom Nature nor affection mourn 
As here they mourn for thee. 



INDIAN NAMBa 



Yi say they all have passed away. 

That noble ra(^ and brave ; 
That their light canoes have vanishSd 

From off the crested wave ; 
That, mid the forests where they roamed. 

There rings no hunter's shout : 
But their name is on your waters—' 

Ye may not wash it out 

Tis where Ontario's billow 

Like Ocean's surge is curled ; 
Where strong Niagara's thunders wake 

The echo of the world ; 
Where red Missouri bringcth 

Rich tribute from the west ; 
And Rappahannock sweetly sleeps 

On green Virginia's breast 

Ye say their conelike cabins, 

That clustered o'er the vale. 
Have disappeared, as withered leaves 

Before the autumn's gale : 
But their memory liveth on your hills, 

Their baptism on your shore. 
Your everlasting rivers speak 

Their dialect of yore. 

Old Massachusetts wears it 

Within her lordly crown. 
And broad Ohio bears it 

Amid his young renown ; 
Connecticut has wreathed it 

Where her quiet foliage waves. 
And bold Kentucky breathes it hoarse 

Through all her ancient caves. 

Wachuactt hides its lingering voice 

Within its rocky heart. 
And Allegany graves its tone 

Throughout his lofty chart 
Monadnock, on his forehead hoar. 

Doth seal the sacred trust : 
Your mountains build their monument. 

Though ye destroy their dust 



A BUTTERFLY ON A CHILD'S GRAVE. 

A BUTTEEFLT baskcd on a baby's grave. 

Where a lily had chanced to grow : 
« Why art thou hero, witli thy gaudy dye, 
When she of the blue and sparkling eye 
Must sleep in the churchyard low 1" 

Then it lightly soared through the sunny air. 

And spoke from its shining track : 
** I was a worm till I won my wings. 
And she whom thou moum'st, like a seraph sings ; 

Wouldst thou call the blest one backl" 
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LYDIA H. SIGOURNET. 



MONODY ON THE LATE DANIEL WADS- 
WOETH, ESaUIEE. 

Thou, of a noble name, 
Hiat gave in days of old 
Shepherds to Zion's fold, 
And chiefs of power and fame, 
When Washington in times of peril drew [true — 
Forth in their country's cause the valiant and the 
Thou, who so many a lonely home didst cheer. 

Counting thy wealth a satred trust — 
With shuddering heart the knell we hear 
That tells us thou art dust 

Friend ! we have let thee fiill 
Into the grave, and have not gathered aQ 
The wisdom thou didst love to pour 
From a full mind's exhaustless store : 
Ah, we were slow of heart. 
To reap the rapid moments ere their flight — I 
Or th«i, perchance, to us hadst taught the art 
Heaven's gifts to use aright — 

Amid infirmity and pain 

Time's golden sands to save ; 
With upright heart the truth maintain ; 
1*0 frown on wiles the life that stain, 
Making the soul their slave ; 
To joy in all things beautiful, and trace [face. 
The slightest smile, or shade, that mantled Nature's 

Yes, we were slow of heart, and dreamed 
To see thee still at wintry tide, [beside, 

With page of knowledge spread, thy pleasant hearth 
When to thy clearer sight there gleamed 
The beckoning hand, the waiting eye. 
The smile of welcome through the sky. 
Of her who was thine angel here below, [to go. 
And unto whom 'twas meet that thou shouklst long 

Friend ! thou didst give command 
To him who dealt thy fsoul its hallowed bread. 
As by thy suffering bed 
He took his faithful stand. 
Not to pronounce thy praise when thou wert dead : 
So, though impulsive promptings came, 
Warm o'er his lips like rushing flame, 
He struggled and o'ercame. 

Even when, in sad array. 
From thy lone home, where summer roses twined. 
The funeral weepers held their way 
Thy sable hearse behind : 
When in the holy house, where thou so long 
Hadst worshipped with the sabbath throng. 
Thy venerated form was laid. 
While mournful dirges rose, and solemn prayen 
were made. 

Oh friend ! thou didst o'ermaster well 
The pride of wealth, and multiply 
Good deeds not done for the good woiil of men, 
But for Heaven's judging pen, 
And clear, omniscient eye ; 
And surely where the *< just made perfect" dwell, 
Earth's voice of highest eulogy 
Is like the bubble of the far-ofi* sea — 

A sigh upon the grave, [wave. 

Scarce moving the frail flowers that o'er its sur&oe 



Yet think not, friend revered. 

Oblivion o'er thy name shall sweep. 
While the fair domes that thou hast reared 

Their faithful witness keep. 
The fairy cottage in its robe of flowers — 
The classic turrets, where the stranger atnya 
Amid the pencil's tints and scrolls of other days, 
And yon gray tower on Montevideo's crest, 
Where, mid Elysian haunts and bowen. 
Thou didst rejoice to see all people Uett : 
These chronicle thy name — 
And ah, in many a darkened cot 
Thou hast a tear-embalmed fame 
That can not be forgot ! 

But were all dumb beside. 
The lyre that thou didst wake, the lone heart dioa 
didst guide. 
In early youth, with fostering care— 
These may not in cold silence bide : 
For were it so, the stones on which we tread 
Would find a tongue to chide 

Ingratitude so dread ! 
No — till the fiiding gleam of memory's fires 
From the warm altar of the heart expire^ 
Leave thou the much indebted firee 

To speak what truth inspires^ 
And fondly mourn for thee. ^ 



ADVBBTISEMENT OF A LOST DAY. 

Lost ! lost 1 lost ! 

A gem of countless price. 
Cut from the living rock. 

And graved in paradise : 
Set round with three times eight 

Large diamonds, clear and bright. 
And each with sixty smaller ones, 

All changeful as the light 



Lost-r-where the thoughtleas throng 

In Fashion's mazes wind. 
Where tiilleth Folly's song, 

Leaiving a sting behind : 
Yet to my hand 't was given 

A golden harp to buy, 
Such as the white-robed choir attona 

To deathless minstrelsy. 

Lost! lost! lost! 

I feel all search is vain ; 
That gem of countless cost 

Can ne'er be mine again : 
I oflfer no reward— 

For till ^lese heart-strings sevstr, 
I know that Heaven^entnistsd gift 

Is reft awaj far ever. 

But when the sea and land 

Like burning scroll have fled, 
I'll see it in His hand 

Who judgeth quick and dead. 
And when of scathe and loss 

That man can ne'er repair. 
The dread inquiry meets my aoul. 

What shall it answer then 1 



'U 




FAREWELL TO A RURAL RESIDENCE. 



How beautiful it stands, 

Behind its elm tree's screen, 
With simple attic cornice crowned, 

All graceful and serene ! 
Most sweet, yet sad, it is 

Upon yon scene to gaze. 
And list its inborn melody. 

The voice of other days : 

For there, as many a year 

Its varied chart unrolled, 
I hid me in those quiet shades, 

And called the joys of old ; 
I called them, and they came 

When vernal buds appeared. 
Or where the vine clad summer bower 

Its temple roof upreared. 

Or where the o'erarching grove 

Spread forth its copses green, 
While eyebright and asclepias reared 

Their untrained stalks between ; 
And the squirrel from the boughs 

His broken nuts let &11, 
And the merry, merry little birds 

Sing at his festival. 

Yon old fAakcn nests 

Retumiilg spring ehaXL cheer. 
And thence the unfledged robin breathe 

His greeting wild and clear ; 
And from yon clustering vine. 

That wreathes the casement round, 
The humming-birds' unresting wing 

Send forth a whirring sound ; 

And where alternate springs 

The lilach's purple spire . 
Fast by its snowy siste?s side ; 

Or where, with wing of fire, 
The kingly oriole glancing went 

Amid the foliage rare, 
Shall many a group of children tread. 

But mine will not be there. 

Fain would I know what forms 

The mastery here shall keep. 
What mother in yon nursery &ir 

Rock her young babes to sleep : 
Yet blessings on the hallowed spot, 

Though here no more I stray, 
And blessings on the stranger babe* 

Who in those halls shall play. 

Heaven bless you, too, my plants, 

And every parent bird 
That here, among the woven boug^ 

Above its young hath stirred. 
I kiss your trunks, ye ancient trees^ 

That ofien o'er my head 
The blosBoms of your flowery spring 

In fragrant showers have shed. 



Thou, too, of changeful mood, 

I thank thee, sounding stream* 
That blent thine echo with my thought, 

Or woke my musing dr^mi. 
I kneel upon the verdant turf, 

For sure my thanks are due 
To moss-cup and to clover leaf. 

That gave me draughts of dew. 

To each perennial flower. 

Old tenants of the spot. 
The broad leafed lily of the vale, 

And the meek forget-me-not ; 
To every daisy's dappled brow, 

To every violet blue. 
Thanks ! thanks ! may each returning year 

Your changeless bloom renew. 

Praise to our Father-God, 

High praise, in solenm lay. 
Alike for what his hand hadi given, 

And what it takes away : * 

And to some other loving heart 

May all this beauty be 
The dear retreat, the Eden home, 

That it hath been to me ! 



Wn)OW AT HER DAUGHTER'S BRIDAL* 

DsAL gently thou, whose hand hath won 

The young bird from its nest away. 
Where careless, 'neath a vernal sun, 

She gayly carolled, day by day ; 
The haunt is lone, the heart must grieve, 

From whence her timid wing doth soar. 
They pensive list at hush of eve, 

Yet hear her gushing song no more. 

Deal gently with her ; thou art dear. 

Beyond what vestal lips have told. 
And, like a lamb from fountains clear. 

She turns confiding to thy fold ; 
She, round thy sweet domestic bower 

The wreaths of changeless love shall twine. 
Watch for thy step at vesper hour. 

And blend her holiest prayer with thine. 

Deal gently thou, when, &r away. 

Mid stranger scenes her foot shall rove. 
Nor let thy tender care decay — 

The soul of woman lives in love : 
And shouldst thou, wondering, mark a tear. 

Unconscious, fix)m her eyelids break. 
Be pitiful, and soothe the fear 

That man*s strong heart may ne'er partake. 

A mother yields her gem to thee. 

On thy true breast to sparkle rare ; 
She places 'neath thy household tree 

The idol of her fondest care : 
And by thy trust to be forgiven, 

When Judgment wakes in terror wild, 
By all thy treasured hopes of heaven. 

Deal gently with the widow's child ! 
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KATHERINE A. WARE- 



Eatherine Augusta Rhodes was bom in 
1797 at Qulncy, in Massachusetts, where her 
father was a physician. She was remarkable 
in childhood for a love of reading, and for 
a justness of taste much beyond her years. 
She wrote verses at a very early age, and a 
poem at fifteen, upon the death of her kins- 
man, Robert Treat Paine, which possessed 
sufficient merit to be included in the collec- 
tion (#that author's works. In 1819 she 
was married to Mr. Charles A. Ware, of the 
Navy, and in the next few years she ap- 
peared frequently as a writer of odes for 
public occasions and as a contributor to lit- 
erary journals. Among her odes was one 
addressed to Lafayette and presented to him 
in the ceremony of his reception in Boston, 
by her eldest child, then five years old ; and 
another, in honor of Governor De Witt Clin- 
ton, which was recited at the great Canal 
Celebration in New York. 

In 1828 Mrs. Ware commenced in Boston 
the publication of a literary periodical, enti- 
tled The Bower of Taste, which was con- 
tinued several years. She subsequently re- 
sided in New York, and in 1839 went to Eu- 
rope, where she remained until her death, in 
Paris in 1843. 

A few months before she died, Mrs. Ware 
published, in London, a selection from her 
writings, under ihe title of The Power of the 
Passions and other Poems. The composition 
from which the volume has its principal title 
was originally printed in the Knickerbocker 
Magazine, for April in the same year. This, 
though the longest, is scarcely the best of her 



productions, but it has passages of consider- 
able strength and boldness, and some felici- 
ties of expression. She describes a public 
dancer, as 

Moving as if her element were air, 
And music was the echo of her step ; 

and there are many other lines noticable Ton 
a picturesque beauty or a fine cadence. In 
other poems, also, are parts which are much 
superior to their contexts, as if written in 
moments of inspiration, and added to in la- 
borious leisure: as the following, from The 
Diamond Island, which refers to a beautiful 
place in Lake George: 

How sweet to stray along thy floweiy Aate, 
Where crystals sparkle in the owny raj ; 

While the red boatman plies his JKetj oar 
To the wild measure of some rustic kj ! 

and these lines, from an allusion to Athens : 

Views the broad stadium where the gjmnic ait 
Nerved the young arm and energized the heart 

or this apostrophe to sculpture, frbm Musings 
in St. James's Cemetery : 

Sculpture, oh, what a triumph o'er the grave 
Hath thy proud art ! thy powerful hand can nve 
From the destroyer's grasp the noble form. 
As if the spirit dwelt, still thrilling, wann, 
In every line and feature of the hce^ 
The air majestic, and the simple grace 
Of flowing robes, which shade, but not coneeel, 
AU that the classic chisel would reveaL 

These inequalities are characteristic of the 
larger number of Mrs. Ware's poems, hut 
there are in her works some pieces marked 
by a sustained elegance, and deserring of 
praise for their fancy and ieeling aa well as 
for an artist-like finish. 



LOSS OF THE FIRST-BORN. 

I SAW a pale young mother bending o'er 

Her first-bom hope. Its soft blue eyes were closed. 
Not in the balmy dream of downy rest : 

In Death's .embrace the shrouded babe reposed; 
It slept the dreamless sleep that wakes no more. 

A low sigh struggled in her heaving breast, 
But yet she wept not : hers was the deep grief 

The heart, in its dark desolation, feels; 
Which breathes not in impassioned accents wild, 



But slowly the warm pulse of lifis congeab; 
A grief wl^ch firom the world seeks no nlief. 

A mother's sorrow o'er her first-born child. 
She gazed upon it with a steadfivt eye, [thee f 

Which seemed to say, ** Oh, would I wcie with 
As if her every earthly hope were fled 

With that departed dierub. Even h»— fogh 
Her young heart's choice, who breathed a fJokB^B 

Of bitter anguish o'er the unconscious 

Felt not, while weeping by its fimeral bier. 
One pang so deep as hers, who shed no 

loa 
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KATHERINE A. WARE. 
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MADN£SS. 



I Vs seen the wreck of loveliest things : I 've wept 
O^er youthful Beauty in her snowy shroud, 

All cold and pale, as when the moon hath slept 
In the white foldings of a wintry cloud.^... 

I 've seen the wreck of glorious things : I Ve sighed 
O'er sculptured temples in prostration laid ; 

Towers which the blast of ages had defied, 
Now mouldering beneath the ivy's shade. 

Yet oh ! there is a scene of deeper wo, 
To which the soul can never be resigned : 

*Tis Phrensy's triumph. Reason's overthrow—- 
The ruined structure of the human mmd ! 

Yes ! 'tis a sight of paralyzing dread. 

To mark the rolling of the maniac's eye 
From which the spark of intellect hath fled — 

The laugh convulsive, and the deep-drawn sig^ ; 
To see Ambition, with his moonlight helm, 

Armed with tlie fancied panoply of war. 
The mimic sovereign of a powerful realm— 

His shield a shadow, and his spear a straw ; 

To see pale Beauty raise her dewy eyes. 
Toss her white arms, and beckon things of air, 

As if she held communion with the skies. 
And all she loved and all she sought were there; 

To list the varring of unearthly sounds, 
Which wildly rise, like Ocean's distant swell, 

Or spirits shrieking o'er enchanted grounds. 
Forth rushing from dark Magic's secret cclL 

Oh, never, never may such &te be mine ! 

I 'd rather dwell in earth's remotest cave, 
So I my spirit calmly might resign 

To Him who Reason's glorious blessing gave. 



A NEW-YKAR WISH. 

TO A CHILD AGED yiVK TEARS. 



DiAB one, while bending o'er thy couch of rest, 

I 've looked on thee as thou wert calmly sleeping. 
And wished — Oh, couldst thou ever be as blest 

As now, when haply all thy cause of weeping 
Is for a truant bird, or faded rose ! 

Though these light griefs call forth the ready tear, 
They cast no shadow o'er thy soft repose — 

No trace of care or sorrow lingers here. 

With rosy cheek upon the pillow prest. 

To mc Uiou seem'st a cherub pure and fair. 
With thy sweet smile and gently heaving breast, 

And the bright ringlets of thy clustering hair. 
What shall I wish thee, little one? Smile on 

Thro' childhood's morn — thro* life's gay spring — 
For oh, too soon will those bright hours be gone ! — 

In youth time flies upon a silken wing. 

May thy young mind, beneath the bland control 

Of education, lasting worth acquire ; 
Muy Virtue stamp her signet on thy soul. 

Direct thy steps, and every thought inspire ! 
Thy parents' ejirliest hope— be it their care 

To guide thee through youth's path of shade and 
flowers, 
And teach thee to avoid false pleasure's snare-^ 

Be thine, to smile upon their evening hours. 



MARKS OF TIME. 

Air infant boy was playing among flowers > 
Old Time, that unbribed register of hours, 
Came hobbling on, but smoothed his wrinkled face. 
To mark the artless joy and blooming grace 
Of the young cherub, on whose cheek so &ir 
He smiled, and left a rosy dimple there. 

Next Boyhood followed, with his shout of glee. 
Elastic step, and spirit wild and free 
As the young fawn that scales the mountain height, 
Or new-fledged eaglet in his sunward flight : 
Time cast a glance upon the careless boy. 
Who frolicked onward with a bound of joy. [eye 

Then Youth came forward : his bright-glancing 
Seemed a reflection of the cloudless sky ! 
The dawn of passion, in its purest g)ow, 
Crimsoned his cheek, and beamed upon his brow^ 
Giving expression to his blooming fkce, 
And to his fragile form a manly grace ; 
His voice was harmony, his speech was Atth^- 
Time lightly laid his hand upon the youth. . 

Manhood next followed, in the sunny prims 
Of life's meridian bloom : all the sublime 
And beautiful of nature met his view. 
Brightened by Hope, whose radiant pencil drew 
The rich perspective of a scene as fair 
As that which smiled on Eden's sinless pair ; 
Love, fame, and gloiy, with alternate sway, 
Thrilled his warm heart, and with electric ray 
Illumed his eye ; yet still a shade of care, 
Like a light cloud that floats in summer air. 
Would shed at times a transitory gloom, 
But shadowed not one grace of manly bloom. 
Time sighed, as on his polished brow he wrought 
The first impressive lines of care and thought, 

Man in his grave maturity came next : 
A bold review of life, from the broad text 
Of Nature's ample volume ! He had scanned 
Her varied page, and a high course had planned ; 
Humbled ambition, wealth's deceitful smiley 
The loss of friends, disease, and mental toil, 
Had blanched his cheek and dimmed his ardent eye, 
But spared his noble spirit's energy ! 
God's proudest stamp of intellectual grace 
Still shone uncloudcKl on his careworn face ! 
On his high brow still sate the firm resolve 
Of judgment deep, whose issue might involve 
A nation's fate. Yet thoughts of milder glow 
Would oft, like sunbeams o'er a mount of snow. 
Upon his cheek their genial influence cast, 
While musing o'er the bright or shadowy past : 
Time, as he marked his noblest victim, shed 
The frost of years upon his honored head. 

Last came, with trembling limbs and bending 
form. 
Like the old oak scathed by the wintiy storm, 
Man, in the closing stage of human life— 
Nigh passed his every scene of peace or strife, 
Reason's proud triumph. Passion's wild control, 
No more dispute for mastery o'er his soul ; 
As rest the billows on the sea-beat shore. 
The war of rivalry is heard no more ; 
Faith's steady light alone illumes his eye. 
For Time is pointing to Eternity ! 
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Mrs. J. L. Gray is a daughter of William 
Lewers, Esquire, of Castle Clayney, in the 
north of Ireland. She was educated at the 
celebrated Moravian seminary of Gracehill, 
near Belfast, was married at an early age, 
and has resided nearly all her lifetime at Eas- 
ton, in Pennsylvania, where her husband, the 
Rev. John Gray, D. D., is pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church. In this beautiful, ro- 
manti^H^and classical spot — the veritable 
" F^rksof the Delaware, "consecrated by the 
labors of Brainard, and celebrated in poetry 
an^ romance as in history — Mrs. Gray has 
wmten all her pieces which have been given 
to the public. Her life has been one of re- 



tiring, domestic quietude, such as Christian 
women spend in the midst of a numerous 
family to whom they are devoted with ma- 
ternal solicitude. Her Sabbath Reminiscen- 
ces are descriptive of real scenes and events 
connected with the church of which her fa- 
ther was an elder. The poem entitled Mom, 
having been attributed by some reviewer to 
Mr. Montgomery, that poet observes, in a 
Qpblished letter, that the author of the mis- 
take ** did him honor." It is certainly a fine 
poem, though scarcely equal, perhaps, to 
some pieces which Mrs. Gray has written 
from the more independent suggestions of 
her own mind. 



TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

A!V ODE, 

Written (dr thr bi-rentennial celebration of the illaatrinaa Wemnin9ter 
Ara«mbly or Divines, by iwliom the •tamlarda of the Presbytvriwi 
Churcli were rormed. 

Two hundred years, two hundred years, onr bark 
o'er billowy seas 

Has onward kept her steady course, through hur- 
ricane and breeze ; 

Her Captain was the Mighty One, she braved the 
stormy foe, 

And still he guides who guided her two hundred 
years ago! 

Her chart was God*s unerring word, by which 

her course to steer ; 
Her helmsman was the risen Lord, a helper ever 

near: 
Though many a beauteous boat has sunk the 

treacherous waves below, 
Tet ours is sound as she was built, two hundred 

years ago! 

The wind that filled her swelling sheet from many 

a point has blown. 
Still urging her unchanging course, through shoals 

and breakers, on — 
Her fluttering pennant still the same, whatever 

breeze might blow — 
It pointed, as it does, to heaven, two hundred 

years ago! 

When first our gallant ship was launched, although 

her hands were few. 
Yet dauntless was each bosom found, and every 

heart was true ; 
And still, though in her mighty hull unnumbered 

bosoms glow. 



Her crew is ^thfiil as it was two hundred jean 
ago! 

True, some have left this noble craft, to sail the 
seas alone, 

And made them, in their hour of pride, a vessel 
of their own ; 

Ah me ! when clouds portentous rise, when threat- 
ening tempests blow. 

They '11 wish for that old vessel built two hundred 
years ago ! 

For onward rides our gallant bark, with all her 
canvass set. 

In many a nation still unknown to plant her 
standard yet ; 

Her flag shall float where'er the breeze of Free- 
dom's breath shall blow. 

And millions bless the boat that saUed two hun- 
dred years ago ! 

On Scotia's coast, in days of yore, she lay almost 
a wreck — 

Her mainmast gone, her rigging torn, the boarders 
on her deck ! 

There Cameron, Cargill, Cochran, fell ; there Ren- 
wick's blood did flow. 

Defending our good vessel built two hundred years 
ago! 

Ah ! many a martyr's blood was shed — ^we may 

not name Uiem all — 
They tore the peasant frY)m-his hut, the noble firam 

his hall; 
Then, brave Argyle, thy father's blood for fiuth did 

freely flow : 
And pure the stream, as was the foiiiit» two hull* 

dred years ago ! 
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Tet onward still our Yenel pressed, and weathered 
out the gale ; 

She cleared the wreck, and spliced Ae mast, and 
minded every sail. 

And swifter, stancher, mightier far, upon her cmise 
did go — 

Strong hands and gallant hearts had she, two hun- 
dred years ago! 

And see her now-— on her heam ends cast, beneath 
a northwest storm : 

Heave overboard the vciy bread, to keep the diip 
from harm ! — 

She rights ! she rides ! — hark ! how they cheer — 
« Airs well, above, below !" 

She 's tight as when she left the stocks, two hun- 
dred years ago ! 

True to that guiding star which led to Israel*s cra- 
dled hope. 

Her steady needle pointeth yet to Calvary's bloody 
top! 

Tes, there she floats, that good old ship, from mast 
to keel below. 

Sea-worthy still, as erst she was, two hundred yean 
ago! 

Not unto us, not unto us, be praise or glory 
given, 

But unto Him who watch and ward hath kept for 
her in heaven ; 

Who quelled the whirlwind in its wrath, bade tem- 
pests cease to blow — 

That God who launched our vessel forth, two hun- 
dred years ago ! 

Then onward speed thee, brave old bark, speed 

onward in thy pride. 
O'er sunny seas and billows dark, Jehovah still 

thy guide ; 
And sacred be each plank and spar, unchanged by 

fnend or foe, 
Just as she left Old Westminster, two hundred 

years ago! 

_4 

BABBATH REMINISCENCES. 

I KsxsxBSB, I remember, when sabbath monimg 
rose. 

We changed, for garments neat and dean, our 8(nl6d 
week-day clothes ; 

And yet no gaudy finely, nor brooch nor jewel 
rare. 

But hands and faces looking bright, and smoothly- 
parted hair. 

Twasnot the decking of the head, my fiither used 
to say, 

But careful clothing of the heart, that graced that 
holy day — 

T was not the bonnet nor the dress ; and I believed 
it true : 

But these were very simple times, and I was sim- 
ple too. 

I remember, I remember, the parlor where we 
met; 

Its papered wan, its pdidied floor, and mantle bbck 
asjet; 



'Twas there we raised our morning hymn, melo- 
dious, sweet, and clear, 

And joined in prayer with that loved voice which 
we no more may hear. 

Our morning sacrifice thus made, then to the house 

of God 
How solemnly, and silently, and cheerfully, we 

trod!— 
I see e'en now its low, thatched roo^ its floor of 

trodden clay, 
And our old pastor's timewom face, and wig of 

silver gray. 

I remember, I remember, how hushed and mute we 

were, » 

WhUe he led our spirits up to Qod in heartfelt, 

melting prayer ; 
To grace his action or his voice, no studied charm 

was lent : 
Pure, fervent, glowing fix)m the heart, so to tl^heart 

it went w 

Then came the sermon, long and quaint, but ioH 

of gospel truth ; 
Ah me ! I was no judge of that, for I was then jm 

youth; 
But I have heard my father say, and well my fiither 

knew. 
In it was meat for full-grown men, and milk for 

children too. 

I remember, I remember, as 'twere but yesterday. 
The psalms in Rouse's Version sung, a rude but 

lovely lay ; 
Nor yet though Fashion's hand has tried to train 

my wayward ear, 
Can I find aught in modem verse so holy or so 

dear! 

And well do I remember, too, our old preceptor's 
face. 

As he read out and sung the line with patriarchal 
grace; 

Though rudely rustic was the sound, I'm sure that 
God was praised 

When David's words to David's tune* five hun- 
dred voices raised ! 

I remember, I remember, the morning aermon 
done. 

An hour of intermission came— we wandered in 
the sun ; 

How hoary farmers sat them down upon the daisy 
sod. 

And talked of bounteous Nature's stores, and Na- 
ture's bounteous God ;-^ 

And matrons talked, as matrons will, of lickneas 
and of health — 

Of births, and deaths, and marriages, of poverty 
and wealth ; 

And youths and maidens stole apart, within the 
shady grove. 

And whispered 'nea& its spreading boughf per- 
chance some tale of love ! 



* St. David's was one of the fiBw tones used by tiie oon* 
gregation to which I have allusion. 
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I rememberi I remember, how in the churchyard 

lone 
I 've itolen away and sat me down beside the rude 

gravestone, 
Or read the names of those who slept beneath the 

clay-cold clod, 
And thought of spirits glittering bright before the 

throne of God ! 

Or where the little rivulets danced sportively and 

bright. 
Receiving on its limpid breast the sun's meridian 

Ught, 
I 've wandered forth, and thought if hearts were 

pure like this sweet stream, 
How fair to heaven they might reflect heaven's 

uncreated beam ! 

I remember, I remember, the second sermon o'er. 

We turned our faces once again to our paternal 
door; 

And flnnd the well-filled, ample board sat no re- 
luctant guest. 

For exercise gave appetite, and loved ones shared 
the feast ! 

Aen, ere the sunset hour arrived, as we were 

wont to do. 
The catechism's well conned page, we said it 

through and through ; 
And childhood's faltering tongue was heard to lisp 

the holy word. 
And older voices read aloud the message of the 

Lord. 

Away back in those days of yore — ^perhaps the 

&ult was mine — 
I used to think the sabbath day, dear Lord, was 

wholly thine ; 
When it behooved to keep the heart and bridle 

fast the tongue : 
But these were veiy simple times, and I was veiy 

young. 

The world has grown much older since these sun- 
bright sabbath days — 

The world has grown much older since, and she 
has changed her ways : 

Some say that she has wiser grown ; ah me ! it 
may be true. 

As wisdom comes by length of years, but so does 
dotage, too. 

Oh ! happy, happy years of truth, how beautiful, 
how £ur. 

To Memory's retrospective eye, your trodden path- 
ways are ! 

The thorns forgot — remembered still the fragrance 
and the flowers — 

The loved companions of my youth, and sunny 
sabbath hours ! — 

And onward, onward, onward still, successive sab- 
baths come. 

As guides to lead us on the road to our eternal 
home; 

Or like the visioned ladder once to slumbering 
Jacob given, 

From heaven descending to the earth, lead back 
from earth to heaven ! 



MORN. 

IN IMITATION OP "NIGHT." BT JAMXS MONTGOMERT 



MoBN is the time to wake — 

The eyelids to unclose — 
Spring from the arms of Sleep, and break 

The fetters of repose ; 
Walk at the dewy dawn abroad. 
And hold sweet fellowship with God. 

Mom is Uie time to pray: 

How lovely and how meet 
To send our earliest thoughts away 

Up to the mercy seat ! 
Embassadors, for us to claim 
A blessing in our Master's name. 

Mom is the time to sing : 
How charming 'tis to hear 
The mingling notes of Nature ring 

In the delighted ear ! 
And with that swelling anthem raise 
The soul*s fresh matin song of praise ! 

Mom is the time to sow 
The seeds of heavenly troth. 
While balmy breezes softly blow 

Upon the soil of youth ; 
And look to thee, nor look in vain. 
Our God, Hat sunshine and for rain. 

Mom is the time to love : 

As tendrils of the vine. 
The young affections fondly rove, 

And seek them where to twine. 
Around thyself, in thine embrace. 
Lord, let them find their resting place. 

Mom is the time to shine. 

When skies are clear and blae — 
Reflect the rays of light divine 
As morning dewdrops do : 
Like early stars, be early bright. 
And melt away like them in light. 

Mom is the time to weep 

O'er morning hours misspent : 
Alas ! how ofl from peaceful aleep 

On folly madly bent. 
We've left the strait and narrow road. 
And wandered from our guardian God ! 
Mom is the time to think. 

While thoughts are frrah and free. 
Of life just balanced on the brink 

Of dark eternity ! 
And ask our souls if they are meet 
To stand before the judgment seat. 

Mom is the time to die. 
Just at &e dawn of day — 
When stara are fiiding in the sky. 

To fiide like them away : 
But lost in light more brilliant fiu- 
Than ever merged the morning star. 

Mom is the time to rise. 

The resurrection mom — 
Upspringing to the glorious skies. 

On new-found pinions bome. 
To meet a Savior's smile divine : 
Be such ecstatic rising mine ! 
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Mrs. Little was bom at Newport, in the 
year 1799. She is the second daughter of the 
late eminent jurist and statesman Asher Rob- 
bins, who for fourteen years was a senator 
of the state of Rhode Island in the national 
Congress. She inherits much of her father's 
genius and love of letters, and she displayed 
from early childhood, under the advantages 
of his judicious culture, the strong imagina- 
tion, ready fancy, and chastened taste, which 
in him were united to an uncommon capaci- 
ty for analysis and a vigorous and far reach- 
ing logic. 

In 1824 she was married to Mr. William 
Little, junior, of Boston, a gentleman of con- 
genial tastes, whose principles of criticism, 
more severe and exacting than her own, 
contributed very much to the discipline and 
growth of her poetical abilities. She had 
occasionally written verses for the amuse- 
ment of her friends, and had published in the 



journals a few pieces, under the signature 
of RowENA, previous to 1828, when her po- 
em entitled Thanksgiving appeared in The 
Token, an annual souvenir edited for many 
years by Mr. S. G. Goodrich. Thanksgiving 
is a natural and striking picture of the New 
England autunm festival ; it has an odor of 
nationality about it ; and it will live, both 
for its fidelity and its felicity, as one of the 
finest memorials of an institution wh||h in 
later years has lost much of its primitive 
character and attractiveness. 

Besides many shorter poems which have 
appeared in periodicals, Mrs. Little has since 
published : in 1839, The Last Days of Jesus ; 
in 1842, The Annunciation and Birth of Je- 
sus, and The R'esurrection ; and in 1844, The 
Betrothed, and The Branded Hand. In 1 843 
she also published a small work in prose, 
entitled The Pilgrim's Progress in the Last 
Days, in imitation of Bunyan. 



THE POET. 

Hi is happy : not that fame 
Giveth him a glorious name ; 
For the world's applause is vain. 
Lost and won wiih little pain : 
But a sense is in his spirit 
Which no vulgar minds inherit — 
A second sight of soul which sees 
Into Nature's mysteries. 

Place him by the ocean's side. 
When the waters dash with pride : 
With their wild and awful roll 
Deep communes his lifted soul. 
Now let the sudden tempest come 
From its cloudy eastern home ; 
Let the thunder's fearful shocks 
Break among the dark, rough rocks, 
And lightning, as the waves aspire. 
Crown him with a wreath of fire ; 
Let the wind with sullen breath 
Seem to breathe a dirge of death : 
Thou mayst feel thy cheek turn pale ; 
But he that looks within the veU, 
The bard, high priest at Nature's shrine. 
Trembles with a warmth divine. 
His heaving breast, his kindling eye, 
His brow's expanded majesty. 



Show that the spirit of his thought 
Hath Nature's inspiration caught 

Now place him in a gentle scene, 
'Neath an autumn sky serene ; 
Let some hamlet skirt his way, 
Gleaming in the fading day ; 
Let him hear the distant low 
Of the herds that homeward go ; 
Let him catch, as o'er it floats. 
The music of the robin's notes, 
As softly sinks upon its nest 
He, of birds the kindliest ; 
Let him catch from yonder nook 
The murmur of the minstrel 4>rook; 
The stones that fain would check its way 
It leapeth o'er with purpose gay. 
Or only lingereth for a time. 
To draw firom them a merrier chime ; 
E'en as a gay and gentle mind. 
Though rough breaks in life it find, 
Passeth by as 'twere not so. 
Or draws sweet uses out of wo ; 
The scene doth on his soul impress 
Its glory and its loveliness. 

Now place him in some festal hall, 
The merry band of minstrels call. 
Banish sorrow, pain, and care. 
Let graceful, sprightly youth be there ; 
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Beauty, with her jewelled zone 
And sparklmg drapery round her thrown ; 
Beauty, who surest aims her glance 
When the free motion of the dance 
All her varied charms hath stirred. 
As the plumage of a bird 
Shows brightest when in air he ipringa. 
Spreading forth his sunny wings. 
Place the bard in scenes hke this, 
E'en here he knows no common bllM. 
Beauty, mirth, and music, twined, 
Shed bland witchery o*er his mind. 
Yet not alone these charm his eyes — 
In fancy other sights he spies : 
The ancient feats of chivalry, 
Of war's and beauty's rivalry. 

That hall becomes an open space, 
Where knights contend for ladies' grace. 
He sees a creature far more fair 
l^an any forms around him are ; 
One love glance of her radiant eyes, 
The boon for which the valiant dies. 
He sees the armored knights advance, 
He hears the shiver of the lance. 
And then the shout when tourney's done 
That greets the conquering champion, 
While, kneeling at his lady's feet, 
The victor's heart doth scarcely beat, 
As, blushing like a newborn rose. 
His chosen queen the prize bestows. 

But would you know the season when 
He triumphs most o'er other men. 
See him when heart, pulse, and brain, 
Are bound in Love's mysterious chain« 
Behold him then beside the maid : 
There 's not one curl hath thrown its shade 
In vain upon that bosom's swell ; 
All are secrets of the s|)ell 
That holds the visionary boy 
Breathless in his trance of joy. 
And yet no definite desire 
Docs that strong sense of bliss inspire ; 
But sweetly vague and undefined 
The feeling that enthralls his mind — 
An indistinct, deep dream of heaven. 
Her melting, shadowy eye hath given. 

These the poet's pleasures are ; 
These the dull world can not share ; 
These make fame so poor a prize 
In his heaven enlightened eyes. 
What is poetry but this — 
A glimpse of our lost state of bliss ; 
A noble reaching of the mind 
For that for which it was designed — 
A sign to loffy spirits given. 
To show them they were bom for heaven^ 
Light from above, quenched when it falls 
Where the gross earth with darkness palls 
The fallen soul content to be 
Wed to its sad degeneracy ; 
But when, like light on crystal streams, 
On a pore mind its effluence beams. 
How brightly in such spirit lies 
An image of the far off skies ! 






H THANKSQIVIN^r- ..^ ^ 

It is thanksgiving mom — 'tis cold and dear ; 
The bells for church ring forth a meny sound ; 
The maidens, in their gaudy winter gear, 
Rival the many tinted woods around ; 
The rosy children skip along the gronnd. 
Save where the matron reins their eager pace. 
Pointing to him who with a look profound 
Moves with his * people' toward the sacred place 
Where duly he bestows the manna cmmba of 
grace. 

Of the deep learning in the schools of yore 
The reverend pastor hath a golden stock : 
Yet, with a vain display of useless lore. 
Or sapless doctrine, never will he motk. 
The better cravings of his simple flock ; 
But fiiithfiilly their humble shepherd guides 
Where streams etemal gush firom CalTaiy*8 rock ; 
For well he knows, not Learning's purest tides 
Can quench the inmiortal thirst that in the soul 
abides. 

The anthem swells ; the heart's hig^ thanks tre 

given: 
Then, mildly as the dews on Hennon hB, 
Begins the holy minister of heaven. 
And though not his the burning leal of Paul, 
Yet a persuasive power is in his call : 
So earnest, though so kindly, is his mood. 
So tenderly he longs to save them alU 
No bird more fondly flutters o'er her brood' 
When the dark vulture screams above their lAthns 

wood. 

** For all His bounties, dearest charge," he criei» 
*' Your hearts are the best thanks ; no more refrain ; 
Your vieldcd hearts he asks in sacrifice. 
Almighty Lover ! shalt thou love in vain. 
And vainly woo thy wanderers home again 1 
How thy soft mercy with the sinner pleads ! 
Behold ! thy harvest loads the ample plain ; 
And the same goodness lives in all thy deeds, 
From the least drop of rain, to those that Jesus 
bleeds." 

Much more he spake, with growing ardor fired : 
Oh, that my lay were worthy to record 
The moving eloquence his theme inspired ! 
For like a fince and copious stream, outpoured 
His love to man and man's indulgent kxd. 
All were subdued ; the stoutest, sternest men. 
Heart melted, hung on every predoua weed : 
And as he uttered forth his full amen, 
A thousand mingling sobs reCchoed it siguin. 

Behold that ancient house on yonder lawn. 
Close by whose rustic porch an elm is seen : 
Lo ! now has past the service of the mom ; 
A joyous group are hastening o'er the green. 
Led by an ag^d sire of gracious mieii. 
Whose gay descendants are all met to hold 
Their glad thanksgiving in that sylvan seens^ 
That once enclosed them in one liappj Ibid, 
Ere waves of time and change bad o'er 
rolled. 
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The lioipittble doom ue open thrown ; ^ 
The bright wodd ire bums cheerly in thrall ; 
And, gathering in, a busy hum makes known 
The spirit of free mirth that moves them all. 
There, a youth hears a lovely cousin's call, 
And flies alertly to unclasp the cloak; 
And she, the while, with merry laugh lets faU 
Upon his awkwardness some lively joke, 
Not pitying the blusli her bantering has woke. 

And there the grandam sits, in placid ease, 
A gentle brightness o'er her features spread : 
Her children's children cluster round her knees. 
Or on her bosom fondly rest their head. 
Oh, happy sight, to see such blossoms shed 
Their sweet young fragrance o'er such aged tree ! 
How vain to say, that, when short youth has fled. 
Our dearest of enjoyments cease to be. 
When hoary eld is loved but the more tenderly ! 

And there the manly farmers scan the news ; 
(Strong is their sense, though plain the garb it 

wears ;) 
Or, while their pipes a lulling smoke diffuse. 
They look important from their elbow chairs. 
And gravely ponder on the nation's cares. 
The matrons of the morning sermon speak, 
And each its passing excellence declares ; 
While tears of pious rapture, pure and meek. 
Course in soft beauty down the Christian mother's 

cheek. 

Then, just at one, the full thanksgiving feast, 
Rich with the bounties of the closing year. 
Is spread ; and, firom the greatest to the least, 
All crowd the table, and enjoy the cheer. 
The list of dainties will not now appear — 
Save one I can not pass unheeded by, 
One dish, already to the muses dear. 
One dish, that wakens Memory's loiiging sigh — 
The genuine &r &med Yankee pumpkin pie ! 

Who e'er has seen thee in thy flaky crust 
Display the yellow richness of thy breast, 
But, as the sight awoke his keenest gust. 
Has owned thee of all cates the choicest, best ? 
Ambrosia were a fool, to thee compared. 
Even by the ruby hand of Hebe drest — 
Thee, pumpkin pie, by country maids prepared. 
With their white, rounded arms above the elbow 
oared! 

Now to tiie kitchen come a vagrant train. 
The plenteous fragments of the feast to ihare. 
The old lame fiddler wakes a merry strain. 
For his mulled cider and his pleasant fiure — 
Reclining in that ancient wicker chair. 
A yeteran soldier he, of those proud times 
When first our Freedom's banner kissed the air : 
His battles oft he sings in untaught riiymes. 
When wakening Memory his ag^d heart sublimes. 

But who is this, whose scarlet cloak has known 
Full oft the pelting of the winter storm ? 
Through its fringed hood a strong, wild &ce is 

shown— 
Tall, gaunt, and bent with yeaia, the beldame's 

form: 



There 's none of all these youth, with vigor warm, 
Who dare by slightest word her anger stir. 
So dark the frown that does her face deform. 
That half the frighted villagers aver 
The very de'il himself incarnate is in her ! 

Yet now the sybil wears her mildest mood ; 
And round her see the anxious, silent band. 
Falls horn her straggling locks the antique hood. 
As close she peers in that fair maiden's hand. 
Who scarce the struggles in her heart can stand ; 
Aflection's strength hath made her nature weak ; 
She of her lovely looks hath lost command : 
The fleckered red and white within her cheek — 
Oh, all her love doth there most eloquently speak ! 

Thy doting faith, fond maid, may envied be, 
And half excused the superstitious art 
Now, when the sybil's mystic words to thee 
The happier fortunes of Uiy love impart, 
Thrilling thy soul in its most vital part. 
How does the throb of inward ecstasy 
Send the luxuriant blushes from thy heart 
All o'er thy varying cheek, like some clear sea 
Where the red morning glow &IIs full but trem- 
blingly ! 

'TIS evening, and the rural balls begin : 
The fidry call of music all obey ; 
The circles round domestic hearths grow thin ; 
All, at the joyful signal, hie away 
To yonder hall, with lights and garlands gay. 
There, with elastic step, young belles are seen 
Entering, all conscious of their coming sway : 
Not oft their £uicies underrate, I ween. 
The spoils and glories of this festal scene. 

New England's daughters need not envy those 
Who in a monarch's court their jewels wear : 
More lovely they, when but a simple rose 
Glows through the golden clusters of their hair. 
Could light of diamonds make her look more fiur. 
Who moves in beauty through the mazy dance. 
With buoyant feet that seem to skim the air. 
And eyes that speak, in each impassioned glance, 
The poetry of youth, love's sweet and abort ro- 
mance ? 

He thinks not so, that young enamored boy, 
Who through the whirls her graceful steps doth 

guide, 
While his heart swells with the deep pulse of joy. 
Oh, no : by Nature taught, unlearned in pride, 
He sees her in her loveliness arrayed. 
All blushing for the love she can not hide. 
And feels that gaudy Art could only shade 
The brightness Nature gave to his unrivalled 

maid. 

Gay bands, move on ; your draught of pleasure 
I love to listen to your joyous din ; [quaff; 

The lad's light joke, the maiden's mellow laugh. 
And the brisk music of the violin. 
How blithe to see the sprightly dance begin ! 
Entwining hands, they seem to float along. 
With native rustic grace that well might win 
The happiest praises of a sweeter song. 
From a more gifted lyre than doth to me belong. 
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Whila Qieae rnjoy (ho mirth that suits iheir yean. 
Round tbo home firea their peac? fu! eldete mest 
A getlHrr mirth their friendly conyetse cheers ; 
And yet, though calm their pleasurr», tbey are 

Through the cold Bhadowa of the autumn day 
Oil brenka the sunshine with aa genial heal 
As o'er the wft and sapphire akioe of May, 
Though Naliirc Ihcti be young and eiqaiailely gay. 
On the while wings of peace Iheirdaya haye flown, 
Nor wholly were they thralled by enrthly carea; 
But &om their hearts to Ueavoa's pBtamal Ihroao 
Arose the daily inranse of their prayers. 
And now, us luff the sun of beiits wean. 



Tho^nd to whom their fnonuDg *om wOe P*id> 

Each gralcful offering in reiferilwanBe hean ; 
And cheering beanis of mercy are displayed, 

To gild with heavcniv hopes their evening^apeiutye 
shade. 
But now, &rcwell to Ihee, ThankaglHng Day ! 
Thou angel of the year ! one bounteoua hand 
The bom of deep abundance doth diaplay, 
Raining its rich profunon o'er the land ; 
The other arrn, outstretched with gesture grand* 
Pointing its upiaieed Gnger to the aky, 
Doth the warm tributi? of our ihonka demand 
For hira, the Father God, who from on high 

Sheds gleams of purest joy o'er man'a dark destiny. 
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Miss Fhancis, now Mrs. David L. Child, 
16 a notire of Massachiisetis, and a sister of 
the Rev. Dr. Uoayera Fraucis, of Harvard 
University. She is one of ihe iDoet able and 
brillianl authors of the coiiniry, as is shown 
by her Philothea, Letters from New York, 



nnd other works, of which i 
givenin the Prose Writersof America. Mo«t 
of her poems are contained in a stnall vol- 
ume which she publiEbed maor years ago, 
under the title of The Corunal. She retidei 
in New York. 



PiLLias are tailing at ihy feet, 

Fanoa quiver in the air, 
A proatrale city is Ihy seat— 

And thou alone art there. 
No change comes o'er thy noble brow, 

Though ruin i» around thee — 
Thine eye-beam bums as proudly now. 

As when the laurel crowned thee. 
It can not bend Ihy loRy soul, 

Though friends and fiune depart; 
The car of &le may o'er thee roll. 

Nor crush Ihy Roman heart. 
And Genius hath eleelric power, 

Which earth can never tame ; 
Bright suns may scotch, and dark clouds lower — 

Its floidi is still the aomn. 
The dreams we losed in early life 

May melt like mist away ; 
High thoughts may seem, mid pasdon's strife, 

Like Carthage in decay. 
And proud hopes in the bumaji heart 

May be to ruin hurled, 
Like mouldering monuments of art 

Heaped on a sleeping worid. 
Yet there is sonielhing mill not die, 

Where life balh once been fair : 
Some towering Ihoughla still rear ou high. 

Borne Roman lingers there ! 



Ar, ring Uiy shout to Ibe merry hoora : 

Well mnyye part in glee; 
From their sunny wings they acatter flowers, 

And, laughing, look on thee. 
Thy thrilling yoice has started Uiua : 

It brings to mind the day 
When I chased buUerfliea and yean-'- 

And both flew fast away. 
Then my glad thoughts were few and free: 

They came but to depart, 
And did not ask where heaven eoold be — 

Twas m my UtUa heart. 
I since have soiighl the meteor crowiti 

Wliich lame beslowi on men : 
How gladly would I throw it down. 

To be to gay again ! 
But yonihTuI joy has gone aw>j : 

In vain 'lis now (nirsoed; 
Such rainbow glories only stay 

Around the simple good. 
I know loo mnch, to be u bleaed 

As when I was like thee ; 
My spirit, reasoned into rest. 

Has tost its buoyoney. 
Vet still I love llie winged houn : 

We often port in glee — 
And Bomebnics. loo, are fiagtast flowen 

Their farewell gifts lo me. 
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Louisa Jane Park, now Mrs. Hall, was 
bom in Nenburypori, Massac bus ells, od the 
eeventb of February, 1802. Her father waa 
s phyaiciao, but when she was about two 
fears of age lie abaodoned his profession to 
remoTC to Boston, for the ptirpose of editing 
The Repertory, a leading political journal of 
the Federal party. In a few years he be- 
came weary of the conflict, then waged with 
so much violence, and, urged to do eo by some 
of the most intelligent citizens, opened a 
■chool fur young women, in which a more 
thorough education might be received than 
was common in that period. His daugh- 
ter was then in her tenth year; he had al- 
ready made her familiar with Milton and 
Sbakspere ; and it was partly with the view 
of executing his ]>lan3 for her education that 
be decided to become a. public teacher. His 
school was opened in the spring of 1811, and 
for twenty years waa eminently successful. 
His daughter, except when her studies were 
interrupted by ill health, waa eight years his 
pupil. Sheearly showed symptoms of a sus- 
ceptible constitution, and her experience, of 
a spirit ever prompting action, and a body 
incapable of fulfilling its commands without 
RuSering, has been perpetual. 

HerwritingB show that her mind waa wise- 
ly as well as carefully disciplitted, and prub- 
«bly her habits of composition were formed 
at an early period. She published nothing, 
however, until she was twenty years of age, 
and then anonymously, in the Literary Ga- 
zette, and the newspapers. Shewrole Mir- 
iam only for amusement, as she did many 
little poems and tales which she destroyed. 
The Srst half of this drama, written in 1825, 
was read at a small literary party in Boston. 
The author, not being known, was present, 
and was encouraged by the remarks it occa- 
sioned to finish it in ihe following summer. 
Her father forbade her design to bum it ; it 
was read, as completed, in the winter of 1826, 
and the authorship disclosed ; but she bad 
not courage to publish it for several years. 
She saw its defects more distinctly than be- 
fore, when it appeared in print, and resolved 



never again to attempt anything so long in 
the form of poetry. Her eyesight failed for 
four or five years, daring which time she was 
almost entirely deprived of the use of books, 
the pen, and what she says she most regret- 
ted, the needle. 

Previously to this, however, in 1831, her 
father had retired to Worcester, carrying with 
himalibraryofsome three thousand volumes, 
containing many valuable works in Latin, 
French, and Italian. During her partial blind- 
ness, he read to her several hours every day, 
and assisted her in collecting the materials 
for her tale of Joanna of Naples, and for a 
biographical notice of Etizabelh Carter, the 
English authoress. 

On Ihe first of October, 1840, she was mar- 
ried to the Rev. Edward B. Hall, of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, where she still resides, 
too much interested in domestic affairs, and 
in the duties which grow out of her relation 
to her husband's society, to bestow much 
further attention upon literature. 

Miriam was published in 1837. It re- 
ceived the best approval of contemporary 
criticism, and a second edition, with such 
revision as the condition of the author's eyes 
had previously forbidden, appeared in the 
following year. Mrs. Hall bad not proposed 
to herself to write a tragedy, but a dramatic 
poem, and the result was an instance of the 
successful accomplishment of a design, in 
which failure would have been but a repeti- 
tion of Ihe experiences of genius. The sub- 
ject is one of the finest in (he annals of the 
human race, but one which has never been 
treated with a more just appreciation of its 
nature and capacities. It is ibe first great 
conflict of the Master's kingdom, after its 
full establishment, with the kingdoms of this 
worhL It is Christianity struggling with the 
first persecution of power, philosophy, and 
the interesieof society. Milmanhadaitempt- 
ed its illustration in his brilliant and stately 
tragedy of The Martyr of Antioch ; Bulwer 
had laid upon it his familiar hands in The 
Last Days of Pompeii ; and since, our coun- 
tryman, William Ware, has exhibited it with 
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power and splendor in his masterly romance 
of The Fall of Rome ; but no one has yet ap- 
proached more nearly its just delineation 
and analysis than Mrs. Hall in this beautiful 
poem. 

The plot is single, easily understood, and 
steadily progressive in interest and in action. 
Thraseno, a Christian exile from Judea, 
dwells with his family in Rome. He has 
two children, Euphas, and a daughter of re- 
markable beauty and a heart and mind in 
which are blended the highest attributes of 
her sex and her religion. She is seen and 
loved by Paulus, a young nobleman, whose 
father, Piso, had in his youth served in the 
armies in Palestine. The passion is mutu- 
al, but secret ; and having failed to win the 
Roman to her faith, the Christian maiden 
resolves to part from him for ever. The 
family are summoned to the funeral of an 
aged friend, but she excuses herself for not 
going, and the agitation of her countenance 
arrests attention and leads to the most af- 
fectionate inquiries from Thraseno and Eu- 
phas. She replies : 

My father ! I am iU. 
A weight is on my spirits, and I feel 
The fountain of existence drying up. 
Shrinking I know not where, like waters lost 
Amid the desert sands. Nay ! grow not pale ! 
I have felt thus, and thought each secret spring 
Of life was failing fast within me. Then 
In saddest willingness I could have died. 
There have been hours I would have quitted you, 
And all that life hath dear and beautiAil, 
Without one wish to linger in its smiles : 
My summons would have called a weary soul 
Out of a heavy bondage. But this day 
A better hope hath dawned upon my mind. 
A high and pure resolve is nourished there, 
And even now it sheds upon my breast 
That holy peace it hath not known so long. 
This night — ay ! in a few brief hours, perchance, 
It will know calm once more— (or break at once !) 

[Agidt. 

This is unsatisfactory ; their suspicions are 
excited, and they urge her to dispel the mys- 
tery that invests her conduct. She says : 

I can not^— can not yet. 
Have I not told you that a starlike gleam 
Was rising on my darkened mind ? When H6pe 
Shall sit upon the tossing waves of thought. 
As broods the halcyon on the troubled deep. 
Then, if my spirit be not blighted, wrecked, 
Crushed, by the storm, I will unfold my grie6. 
But until then — and long it will not be ! — 
Yet in that brief, brief time my soul must bear 
A fiercer, deadlier struggle still ! — Ye dear ones ! 
Lo<A not upon me thus but in your thoughts, 



When ye go forth unto yonr evening pn^en^ 
Oh, bear me up to heaven with all my gnef : 
Pray that my holy courage may not fidl ! 

They renew their entreaties that the should 
go with them to the funeral of Uieir friend ; 
but she will carry no '* troubled soul" to the 
"good man's obsequies," and answers to 
Thraseno's inquiry where would she seek 
for peace? — 

Within these mighty walls of sceptred Rome 
A thousand temples .iae unto her gods, 
Bearing their lofty domes unto the skies, 
Grac'd with the proudest pomp of earth; their shrinee 
Glittering with gems, their stately colonnades, 
Their dreams of genius wrought into bright fbini^ 
Instinct with grace and godlike majesty. 
Their ever smoking altars, white robed priesti, 
And all the pride of gorgeous siuirifice. [ascend 
And yet these things arc naught Rome's prayeie 
To greet th* unconscious skies, in the blue voiid 
Lost like tlie floating breath of frankincense, 
And find no hearing or acceptance there. 
And yet there is an Eye that ever marks 
Where its own people pay their simple vowi^ 
Though to the rocks, the caves, the wildemoM^ 
Scourged by a stem and ever watchful foe ! 
There m an Ear that hears the voice of prayer 
Rising from lonely spots where Christians meeC^ 
Although it stir not more the sleeping air 
Than the soft waterfall, or forest brceie. 
Think'st thou, my father, this benignant God 
Will dose his ear, and turn in wrath away 
From the poor sinful creature of his hand. 
Who breathes in solitude her humble prayer t 
Think'st thou he will not hear zpe, riionld I knoal 
Here in the dust beneath his starry aky. 
And strive to raise my voiceless thoughts to hm^ 
Making an altar of my broken heaitt 

They are at length persuaded to leare her, 
and they are scarcely gone when Paulus en- 
ters, with expressions of confidence and love, 
which are quickly checked by the changed 
expression of her countenance : 

Paulus, Never, except in dreams, have I bdidd 
Such deep and dreadful meaning in thine eje, 
Such agony upon thy quivering lip ! 
Speak, Mbriam ! breathe one blessed word of fife; 
For in the middle watch of yeetemight 
Even thus I saw a dim and diadowy ghost 
Standing beneath the moon's uncertain light. 
So mute— so motionless— eo dianged— and jet 
So like to thee ! 

Miriam. My Paulas! 

Paul Tis thy voice! 
Praised be the gods ! it never seemed eo sweet 
Say on ! my spirit hangs upon thy woida. 
What blight hath stricken thee since last vre met? 

Jllir. A blight that is contagious, and win 
Perchance upon thy feirest, dearest hopc% 
With no less deadly violence than now 
It hath on mine. Paulas ! is there no woid 
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Thaw lips can utter^ Uuut may make thee wiih 
Et«iial dlenee HmM had stamped heir seal i 

Paul. I know not, love ! thou startlest me ! — 
no! none! 
Unless it Be of hatred — change-^or death ! 
And these-wt can be none of these ! 

Mir. Why not! 

Paul. Ye gods, my Miriam ! look not on me thus ! 
My blood runs cold. "Why not," saidst thou t Be- 
Thou art too young, too good, too beautiful, [cause 
To die ; and as for change or hatred, love, 
Not till 1 see yon clear and starry skies 
Raining down fire and pestilence on man, 
Turning the beauteous earth whereon we stand 
Into an arid, scathed, and blackening waste, 
Miriam, will I believe that thou canst change. 

Mir. Oh, thou art right ! the anguish of my soul, 
My spirit's deep and rending agony, 
Tell me that though this heart may surely break, 
There is no change within it ! and through life, 
Fondly and wildly — though most hopelessly — 
With all its strong affections will it cleave 
To him for whom it nearly yielded all 
That makes life precious — peace and self esteem. 
Friends upon earth, and hopes in heaven above ! 

Paul. Meanest thou — ^I know not what My 
mind grows dark 
Amid a thousand wildering mazes lost 
There is a wild and dreadful mystery 
Even in thy words of love I can not solve. 

Mir. Hear me : for with the holy faith that erst 
Made strong the shuddering patriarch's heart and 

hand. 
When meek below the glittering knife lay stretched 
The boy whose smiles were sunshine to his age, 
Thui ni^t I ofier up a sacrifice 
Of life's best hopes to the One Living God ! 
Yes, from this night, my Paulus, never more 
Mine eyes shall look upon thy form, mine ears 
Drink in the tones of thy beloved voice. 

PauL Ye gods ! ye cruel gods ! let me awake 
And find this but a dream ! 

Mir. Is it then said ? 
O God ! the words so firaught with bittemev 
So soon are uttered — and thy servant lives ! 
Ay, Paulus ; ever from that hour, when first 
My spirit knew that thine was wholly lost. 
And to its superstitions wedded &8t, 
Shrouded in darkness, blind to every beam 
Streaming firom Zion's hill athwart the night 
That broods in horror o'er a heathen world, 
Even firom that hour my shuddering soul beheld 
A dark and fiithomless abyss yawn wide 
Between us two ; and o'er it gleamed alone 
One pale, dim twinkling star ! the lingering hope 
That grace descending from the Throne of Light 
Might M in gentle dews upon that heart, 
And melt it into humble piety. 
Alas ! that hope hath faded ; and I see 
The &tal gulf of separation still 
Between us, love, and stretching on for aye 
Beyond the grave in which I feel that soon 
This clay with all its sorrows shall lie down. 
Union for us is none, in yonder sky : 
Then how on earth 1— "ao in my inmost aoul. 



Nurtured with midnight tears, wi£b blighted hopes, 

With silent watchings and incessant prayers, 

A holy resolution hath ta'en root, 

And in its might at last springs proudly up. 

We part, my Paulus ! not in hate, but knre. 

Yielding unto a stem necessity. 

And I along my sad, short pilgrimage. 

Will bear the memory of our sinless love 

As mothers wear the image of the babe 

That died upon their bosom ere the world 

Had stamped its spotless soul with good or DI, 

Pictured in infant loveliness and smiles, 

Close to the heart's fond core, to be drawn forth 

Ever in solitude, and bathed in tears. — 

But how ! with such uiunanly grief struck down. 

Withered, thou Roman knight ! 

PauL My brain is pierced ! 
Mine eyes with blindness smitten ! and mine ear 
Rings faintly with the echo of thy words ! 
Henceforth what man shall ever build his faith 
On woman's love, on woman's constancy 1 — 
Maiden, look up ! I would but gaze once more 
Upon that open brow and clear, dark eye, 
To read what aspect Perjury may wear. 
What garb of loveliness may Falsehood use^ 
To lure the eye of guileless, manly love ! 
Cruel, cold blooded, fickle that thou art, 
Dost thou not quail beneath thy lover's eye t 
How ! there is light within thy lofty glance, 
A fiush upon thy cheek, a settled calm 
Upon thy lip and brow ! 

Mir. Ay, even so. 
A light — a flush — a calm — ^not of this earth ! 
For in this hour of bitterness and wo. 
The grace of God is falling on my soul 
Like dews upon the withering grass which late 
Red scorching flames have seared. Again 
The consciousness of faith, of sins forgiven, 
Of wrath appeased, of heavy guilt thrown c^ 
Sheds on my breast its long forgotten peace, 
And shining steadfast as the noonday sun, 
Lights me along the path that doty marks. 
Lover too dearly loved ! a long farewell ! 
The baimered field, the glancing spear, the shout 
That bears the victor's name unto the dues — 
The laurelled brow — be thine 

Before the conclusion of this scene, which is 
full of natural pathos and the illustrations of 
a passionate fancy, they are interrupted by 
Euphas, who suddenly returns to inform his 
sister that the funeral party had been sur- 
prised by a band of Roman soldiers, some 
slain, and others, among whom was their 
father, borne to prison. The indignation of 
Euphas is excited by fmding Paulus with 
Miriam, and she answers to his reproaches : 

Stay, stay, rash boy ! Alas ! 
The thickening horrors of this awful nigut 
Have flung, methinks, a spell upon my soul. 
I tell thee, Euphas, thou hast fiur more cause. 
Proudly to clasp my breaking heart to thine. 
And bless me with a loving brother's praise. 
Than thus to stand with sad hxxl angiy eye» 
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Hmiing thy hasty acom upon a hrow 

Ab sinleflB as thine own — breaking the reed 

But newly bruised — pouring coals of fire 

Upon my fresh and bleeding wounds ! Oh, tell me, 

What hath befallen my father 1 Say he lives, 

Or let me lay my head upon thy breast, 

And die at once ! 

Euphas answers harshly, and by the aid of a 
body of Christians, armed for the emergency, 
he seizes Paul us as a hostage, and goes to 
the palace of Piso to claim the liberation of 
Thraseno. Miriam, who had fainted during 
this scene, on her recovery follows him on 
his hopeless errand ; and we are next intro- 
duced to the palace, where the young Chris- 
tian is urging, on the ground of humanity, 
the release of his father, in a manner finely 
contrasted with the contemptuous fierceness 
of the hardhearted magistrate. Piso is in- 
exorable, and Euphas reminds him of his son, 
tells him that he is a hostage, and discloses 
his love for Miriam. The Roman exclaims : 

Knowest thou not 
Thou hast but sealed thy fate 1 His life had been 
More precious to me than the air I breathe ; 
And ciicerfully I would have yielded up 
A thousand Christian dogs from yonder dens 
To save one hair upon bis head. But now — 
A Christian moid ! Were there none other ? Gods! 
Shame and a shameful death be his, and thine ! 

Euph, It is the will of God. My hopes burnt dim 
Even firom the first, and are extinguished now. 
The thirst of blood hath rudely choked at last 
The one affoction which thy dark breast knew. 
And thou art num no more. Let me but die 
First of thy victims- 



Piso. Would that she among them- 



Where is the sorceress ? I fain would see 

The beauty that hath witched Rome^s noblest youth. 

Euph. Hers is a face thou never wilt behold. 

Piso. I will. On her shall fall my worst revenge; 
And I will know what foul and magic art o 

Here Miriam glides in, and changes the whole 
•current of Piso's feelings, by her extraordina- 
ry resemblance to a Jewess whom he had 
loved in youth and never ceased to lament. 
He addresses her as the spirit of the object 
of his early passion : 

Beautiful shadow ! in this hour of wrath. 
What dost thou here ? In life thou wert too meek, 
Too gentle for a lover stem as I. 
And, since I saw thee last, my days have been 
Deep steeped in sin and blood ! What seekest thou ? 
I have grown old in strife, and hast thou come, 
With thy dark eyes and their soul searching glance. 
To look me into peace t It can not be. 
Go back, fair spirit, to thine own dim realms ! 
He whoso young love thou didst reject on earth. 
May tremble at this visitation strange, 
But never can know peace or virtue more ! 



Thou wertA Christian, and a Chiii|iaii ifg 
Did win thy precious love. I hayia goodi t 
To hate and scorn the whole detested raee ; 
And till I meet that man, whom md6l bf all 
My soul abhors, will I go on and slay? 
Fade, vanish, shadow bright ! In vain that look. 
That sweet, sad look I My lot is cast in Uood ! 

Mir. Oh, say not so ! 

Piso. The voice that won me first ! 
Oh, what a tide of recollections rush 
Upon my drowning soul ! my own wild love— 
Thy scorn — ^the long, long days of blood and guilt 
That since have left their footprints on my fiUe ! 
The dark, dark nights of fevered agony. 
When, mid the strife and struggling of my dieami^ 
The gods sent thee at times to hover round. 
Bringing the memory of those peaceful days 
When I beheld thee first ! But never yet 
Before my waking eyes hast thou appeared 
Distinct and visible as now. Fair tpint I 
What wouldst thou have ? 

Mir. Oh, man of guilt and wo ! 
Thine own dark fimtasies are busy now. 
Lending unearthly seeming to a thing 
Of earth, as thou art 

Piso. How ! Art thou not she 1 
I know that face ! I never yet beheld 
One like to it among earth's loveliest 
Why dost thou wear that semblance, if thou ait 
A thing of mortal mould t Oh, better meet 
The wailing ghosts of those whose blood doth dog 
My midnight dreams, than that half pitying eye ! 

Mir. Thou art a wretched man ! and I do fed 
Pity even for the suffering guilt hath brought 
But from the quiet grave I have not come, 
Nor from the shadowy confines of the world 
Where spirits dwell, to haunt thy midnight hour. 
The disembodied should be pasaonleaa, 
And wear not eyes that swim in earthbom teaia, 
As mine do now. Look up, thou conscienoe struck ! 

Piso. Off! off! She touched me with her dam^ 
cold hand. 
But 'twas a hand of fiesh and blood ! Away ! 
Come thou not near me till I study thee« 

Mir. Why are thine eyes so fixed and wild ? — 
thy lips 
Convulsed and ghastly white ? Thine own daik 
Vexing thy soul, have clad me in a form [sii 
Thou darest not look upon — ^I know not why. 
But I must speak to thee. Mid thy remoiae. 
And the unwonted terrors of thy soul, 
I must be heard, for God hath sent me hen. 

Pino. Who, who hath sent thee here ! 

Mir. The Christian's God, 
The God thou knowest not 

Piso. Thou art of earth ! 
I see the rose tint on thy pallid cheek. 
Which was not there at fiiist: it kindles fiwt! 
Say on. Although I dare not meet that eye, 
I hear thee. 

Mir. He hath given roe strength. 
And led me safely through the briMuly lone 
Even at the midnight hour. My heart aonk not; 
My noiseless foot paced on unfaltering 
Through the long colonnadea, where stood aloft 
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rVlitf gHlit.9a^'goiideaBeB on either hapd, 
BilMfoi9liirirri|^t1efl0eye«onme! by founts, 
W»]dng wH^ ceaseless plash the midnight air! 
Through if{io6nlit squares, where, ever and anon, 
Flashed from some dusky nook the red torchlight, 
Flung on my path by passing reveller. 
And He haUi brought me here before thy &ce ; 
And it was Hk who smote thee even now 
With a strange, nameless fear. 

Puo, Girl ! name it not 
I deemed I looked on one whose bright young face 
First glanced on me mid the shining leaves 
Of a green bower in sunny Palestine, 
In my youth's prime. I knew the dust, 
The grave's corroding dust, had soiled 
That spotless brow long since. A shadow fell 
Upon the soul that never yet knew fear. 
But it is past Earth holds not what I dread ; 
And what the gods did make me, am I now. 
What scekest thou ? 

Euph, Miriam ! go ihou hence. 
Why shouldst diou die ? 

Mr. Brother! 

Piso. Ha ! is this so t 
Now, by the gods ! — Bar, bar (he gates, ye slaves ! 
If they escape me now — Why, this is good ! 
I had not deemed of hap so glorious. 
She that beguiled my son ! his sister ! 

Jtfir. Peace ! 
Name not with tongue unhallowed, love like ours. 

PUo, Thou art her image ; and the mystery 
Confounds my purposes. Take other form. 
Foul sorceress, and I will baflle thee ! 

Mir, I have no other form than this God gave ; 
And he already hath stretched forth his hand, 
And touched it for the grave. 

Piso, It is most strange. 
It not the air around her full of spells 1 
Give me the son thou hast seduced ! 

Mir. Hear, Piso ! 
Thy son hath seen me, loved me, and hath won 
A heart too prone to worship noble things. 
Although of earth ; and he, alas ! was earth's. 
I strove, I prayed in vain. In all things else 
I might have stirred his soul's best purposes ; 
But for the pure and cheering faith of Christ, 
There was no entrance in that iron soul. 
And I — amid such hopes, despair arose. 
And laid a withering hand upon my heart 
I feel it yet ! We parted. Ay, this night 
We met to meet no more. 

Eupk. Sister ! my tears — 
They choke my words — else — 

Mir, Euphas, thou wert wroth 
When there was little cause ; I loved thee more. 
Thy very frowns in sUch a holy cause 
Were beautiful. The scorn of virtuous youth, 
Looking on fancied sin, is noble. 

Piso. Maid ! 
Hath, then, my son withstood thy witchery, 
And on this ground ye parted t 

Mir. It is so. 
Alas ! that I rejoice to tell it thee. 

Piw. Nay, 
Well thou mayst, for it hath wrought his paxdon. 



That he had loved thee would have been a nn 
Too full of degradation — infamy, 
Had not these cold and aged eyes themselves 
Beheld thee in thy loveliness ! And yet, bold girl ! 
Think not thy .Tewish beauty is the spelli:- 
That works on one grown old in deeds of blood. 
I have looked calmly on when eyes as bright 
Were drowned in tears of bitter agony, 
When forms as full of grace and pride, perchance. 
Were writhing in the sharpness of their pain. 
And cheeks as fair were mangled — 

Euph, Tyrant! cease. 
Wert thou a fiend, such brutal boasts as these 
Were not for ears like hers ! 

Mir, I tremble not 
He spake of pardon for his guiltless son. 
And that includeth life for those I love. 
What need I more 1 

Euph. Let us go hence at once. Piso ! 
Bid thou thy myrmidons unbar the gates. 
That shut our friends from light and air. 

Piso. Not yet, 
My haughty boy, for we have much to say 
Ere you two pretty bbda go free. Chafe not ! 
Ye are caged close, and can but flutter here 
Till I am satisfied. 

Mir. How ! hast thou changed — 

Piso. Nay ; but I must detain ye till I ask-— 

Mir. Detain us if thou wilt But look — 

Piso. At what 1 

Mr. There, through yon western arch ! — the 
moon sinks low. 
The mists already tinge her orb with blood. 
Mcthinks I feel the breeze of mom e'en now. 
Knowest thou the hour 1 

Piso. I do ; but one thing more 
I fain would know ; for, after this wild night. 
Let me no more behold you. Why didst thou. 
Bold, dark-haired boy, wear in those pleading eyes. 
When thou didst name thy boon, an earnest look 
That fell familiar on my soul 1 And thou, 
The lofly, calm, and oh, most beautiful ! 
Why are not only that soul-searching glance. 
But e'en thy features and thy silver voice. 
So like to hers I loved long years ago, 
Beneath Judca's palms ? Whence do ye come t 

Mir. For me. I bear mv own dear mother's brow ; 
Her cyp, her form, her very voice, are mine. 
So, in his tears, my father oft hath said. 
We lived beneath Judea's shady palms, 
Until that saintlike mother faded, drooped. 
And died. Then hither came we o'er the waves, 
And till this night have worshipped faithfully 
The one, true, living God, in secret peace. 

Piso. Thou art her child! I could not harm thee 
Oh, wonderful ! that things so long forgot — [now. 
A love I thought so crushed and trodden down. 
E'en by the iron tread of passions wild — 
Ambition, pride, and, worst of all, revenge — 
Revenge, that hath shed seas of Christian blood ! 
To think this lieart was once so waxen soft. 
And then congealed so hard, that naught of all 
Which hath been since could ever have the power 
To wear away the image of that girl — 
That fair young Christian girl ! 'T was a wild love . 
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But I -was young, a soldier in strange lands, 
And she, in very gentleness, said nay 
80 timidly, I hoped— until, ye gods ! 
She loivd another ! Yet I slew him not ! 
I fled/^Dh, had I met him since ! 

Euph. Come, sister ! 
The hours wear on. 

Fiso, Ye shall go forth in joy — 
And take with you yon prisoners. Send my son, 
Him whom she did not hear — home to these arms, 
And go ye out of Rome with all your train. 
I will shed blood no more ; for I have known 
What sort of peace deep glutted vengeance brings. 
My son is brave, but of a gentler mind 
Than I have been. His eyes shall never more 
Be grieved with sight of sinless blood poured forth 
From tortured veins. Go forth, ye gentle two ! 
Children of her who might perhaps have poured 
Her own meek spirit o'er my nature stem. 
Since the bare image of her buried charms, 
Soft gleaming from your youthful brows, hath power 
To stir my spirit thus ! But go ye forth ! 
Ye leave an altered and a milder man 
Than him ye sought Tell Paulus this. 
To quicken his young steps. 

Mir, Now may the peace 
That follows just and worthy deeds, be thine ! 
And may deep truths be bom, mid thy remorse. 
In the recesses of thy soul, to make 
That soul even yet a shrine of holiness. 

Euph, Piso, how shall we pass yon steelclad men, 
Keeping stern vigil round the dungeon gate ? 

Piso, Take ye my well known ring — and here, 
the list — 
Ay, this is it, methinks : show these — Great gods ! 

Euph, What is there on yon scroll which shakes 
him thus ? 

Jfc^r. A name, at which he points with stiffening 
And eyeballs full of wrath ! Alas! alas! [hand, 
I guess too well. — My brother, droop thou not 

Piso, Your father, did ye say 1 Was it Ma life 
Ye came to beg ? 

Mir. His life ; but not alone 
The life so dear to us ; for he hath friends 
Sharing his fetters and his final doom. 

Piso. Little reck I of them. Tell me his name ! 



[A pause. 
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Speak, boy, or I will tear thee piecemeal ! 

Mir. Stay, 
Stem son of violence ! the name thou askest 
Is — is — ^Thraseno ! 

Piso. Well I knew it, girl ! 
Now, by the gods, had I not been entranced, 
I sooner had conjectured this. Foul name ! 
Thus do I tear thee out, and even thus 
Rend with my teeth ! Oh, rage ! she wedded him. 
And ever since that hated name hath been 

The voice of serpents in mine ear ! But now 

Why go ye not ] Here is your list : and all. 
Ay, every one whose name is here set down. 
Will my good guards forthwith release you. 

Mir. Piso! 
In mercy mock us not ! children of her 
Whom thou didst love— 

Piso. Ay, maid, but ye are his 



Whom I do hate ! That chord is broken 
Its music hushed. Is she not in her gnva^ 
And he within my ^t9Sp 1 

Mir, Where is thy peace, 
Thy penitence 1 

Piso, Fled all — a moonbeam brief 
Upon a stormy sea. That magic najne 
Hath roused the wild, loud winds again. Begone ! 
Save whom ye may. 

Mir. Piso ! I go not hence 
Until my father^s name be on this scroll. 

Piso. Take root, then, where thou art ! Ibr bj 
I swear fdariL Styx 

Mir, Nay, swear thou not, tiU I am neard. 
Hast thou forgot thy son ? 

Piso. No ! let him die. 
So that I have my long deferred revenge. 
Thy lip grows pale ! Art thou not answered now ? 

Mir. Deep horror falls upon me ! Can it be 
Such demon spirits dwell on eairth 1 

Piso. Bold maiden. 
While thou art safe, go hence ; for in hie mi^t 
The tiger wakes within me ! 

Mir. Be it so. 
He can but rend me where I stand. And here, 
Living or dying, will I raise my voice 
In a firm hope ! The God that brought nw here 
Is round me in the silent air. On me 
Falleth the influence of an unseen eye ! 
And in the strength of secret, earnest prayer, 
This awful consciousness doth nerve my fimiiie. 
Thou man of evil and ungoverned soul ! 
My father thou mayst slay ! Flames will not &II 
From heaven to scorch and wither thee ! The eaztli 
Will gape not undemeath thy feet! and peace, 
Mock, hollow, seeming peace, may ehadow etill 
Thy home and hearth ! But deep within thy 
A fierce, consuming fire shall ever dwelL 
Each night shall ope a gulf of horrid dreama 
To swallow up thy soul. The livelong day 
That soul shall yearn for peace and qnietnean^ 
As the hart panteth for the water brooks, 
And know that even in death is no repose ! 
And this shall he thy life. Then a dark hour 
Will surely come 

Piso. Maiden, be warned ! All Ifais 
I know. It moves me not 

Mir. Nay, one thing more 
Thou knowest not There is on all this 
Full as it is of young and gentle hearts — 
One man alone that loves a vrretch like tiiee ; 
And he, thou sayest, must die ! All other 
Do greet thee with a cold or vrrathfiil look* 
Or, in the baseness of their fear, shun thine ! 
And he whose loving glance alone spake peaee, 
Thou say'st must die in youth ! Thou know'at not 
The deep and bitter sense of lonelinesa^ [yet 

The throes and achings of a childless heait, 
"Which yet wUl all be thine! Thou know'st not yet 
What 'tis to wander mid thy spacious halli^ 
And find them desoUte ! wildly to start 
From thy deep musings at the distant sound 
Of voice or step like his, and sink badi sick— 
Ay, sick at heart — vrith dark remembrances! 
To dream thou seest him as in years gona by. 
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When in his Mgfat and joyous infancyi 
ni-lttOflJdqg eyes amid thick curls sought tiiine, 
And his soft anns were twined around thy neck. 
And his twin rosehud lips just Usped thy name- 
Yet feel in agony 'tis but a dream ! 
Thou knowest not yet what 'tis to lead the van 
Of armies hurrying on to victory, 
Yet, in the pomp and glory of that hour, 
Sadly to miss the well known snowy plume, 
Whereon thine eyes were over proudly fixed 
In battle field ! — to sit, at midnight deep, 
Alone within thy tent — all shuddering — 
When, as the curtained door lets in the breeze, 
Thy fimcy conjures up the gleaming arms 
And bright young hero face of him who once 
Had been most welcome there ! and worst of all— 

Pi^, It is enough ! The gift of prophecy 
Is on thee, maid ! A power that is not thine 
Looks out from that dilated, awful form — 
Those eyes deep flashing with unearthly light — 
And stills my soul. My Paulus must not die ! 
And yet — to give up thus the boon ! 

Mr. What boon? 
A boon of blood t — To him, the good old man. 
Death is not terrible, but only seems 
A dark, short passage to a land of light. 
Where, mid high ecstasy, he shall behold 
Th' unshrouded glories of his Maker's fiure, 
And learn all mysteries, and gaze at last 
Upon th' ascended Prince, and never more 
Know grief or pain, or part from those he loves! 
Yet will his blood czy loudly from the dust, 
And bring deep vengeance on his murderer ! 

Piso. My Paulus must not die ! Let me revolve : 
Maiden, thy words have sunk into my soul ; 
Yet would I ponder ere I thus lay down 
A purpose cherished in my inmost heart, 
That which hath been my dream by night — by day 
My life's sole aim. Have I not deeply sworn, 
Long years ere thou wert born, that should the gods 
£*er give him to my rage — and yet I pause 1 — 



Shall Christian vipers sting mine only icm^ ^' 
And I not crush them into nothingness 1 
Am I so pinioned, vain, and powerless ? 
Work, busy brain ! thy cunning must not ML 

The tyrant promises to restore Thraseno to 
his children, and the scene changes to where 
Paulus is awaiting the result. The long so- 
liloquy in which he expresses his varying 
moods reminds us somewhat too much of 
the sombre reveries of Manfred, though its 
original conceptions illustrate a power equal 
to its independent composition. 

Piso but keeps the word of his last prom- 
ise, for only the dead body of Thraseno is 
restored to Euphas and Miriam. Paulus, in 
horror, renounces his parent and his religion, 
and, while a dirge is sung over the martyr, 
Miriam dies. 

The fine and poetical spirit which pervades 
the poem is sufficiently apparent in these ex- 
tracts. There is in parts a slight want of 
keeping, and it may be that the tone is gen- 
erally too oratorical, though the incidents 
justify almost throughout the work a certain 
dignity of expression, and the youthful ages 
of the chief characters make appropriate a 
more ornate style than would befit a greater 
maturity of life. 

Among the minor poems of Mrs. Hall per- 
haps the best is a Dramatic Sketch, in The 
Token, for 1839. There has been no collec- 
tion of her fugitive pieces, and it is probable 
that I have seen too few of them to form an 
intelligent estimate of their character. 



JUSTICE AND MERCY. 

I SAW in my dream a countless throng 
By a mighty whirlwind hurried along. 

Hurried along through boundless space 
With a fearful, onward, rushing sweep, 
Ijooking like beings roused from sleep. 

Till they met their Maker face to fkce. 

Then, consciousness waked in each dark eye. 
The mercy seat shone above on high. 

And a timid, wild, but hopeful gaze 
7*hofle wandering spirits upward cast. 
As if they had cause of joy at last. 

When they saw the throne of judgment blaze. 

''Justice !" they cried, with sound so clear, 
7*he stars, of the universe needs must hear ; 

"Justice !" again, again rang out, 
Ab of these who felt the hour had come 
When earth-choked lips should no more be dnmb^ 

And all God's workls most hear their about 



They were the souls of myriad men 

Who had died, and none cared how or when. 

Who had dwelt on earth as slaves — as slaves ! 
They were the men by death set free, 

And flocking they came firom their million graves, 
They who on earth had scarce dared be. 

Shaking the bonds firom their half-crushed souls. 

Uttering a czy that rent the poles. 
For they knew that God would hear them then. 

And afar I beheld a smaller band. 

With hands clasped over their downcast eyes, 
For before the blaze they could not stand, 

And away had fiBillen their robes of lies. 
Naked, affrighted, pierced with light, 

They knew themselves and their deeds at last; 
From ^eir quivering lips to the throne of Right 

A faint low cry of " Mercy !" passed. 

Justice and Mercy ! hear them both ! 

Bondman and master both are here ; 
Each asketh that he needeth most 

Now pass firom my soul, thou dream of few I 
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«■ A DRAMATIC FRAGMENT. 






CHABACTKSS. 

Kl.fO HENRY THE SEVENTH. 

LAAT CATHEKINK, the Wifcif Ptrkin WarbadL 

CtfhlA, her Altfmianl. 

SIR FLOHIAN, a Fr.rnd f/ Perkin U'arbeck. 

Stem. — J CattU OH the Seaet>«»t, im ComufoU. 

TWm. — The AutuMH of the year 149^. 



LADY CATHERINE mmd CLARA. 

Lady C Op EX that caf^cinent toward the sea, 
I gaze in vain along the hilly wa-^te, [my Clara. 
Watching the lone and Holitary road 
Until mine eyes are strained. The dull day wanes, 
The sad November day — and yet there come 
No tidings from my lord ! Ay, that is well ! 
Sit thou where I have sat these many hours 
In patience sorrowful ; and summon me 
With a most joyous cry, if thy kind watch 
Be more succciuful. Sea ! for ever tossing, 
Thy Tcry motion is so beautiful, 
So wild and spirit-stirring, as I tarn 
From the bleak, changeless moor, all desolate, 
I bless each wave that breaks against yon clifi*. 
Oh, mighty ocean ! thou art free— art free ! 
Dash high, thou foamy-crested billow, high ! 
That was a leap, which sent the snowy spray 
Up to yon oVrhanging crag, and forth 
The screamin? sea-bird sprang rejoicingly. 
Clara, do not forget thy watch. 

Clara, Nay, lady, 
Return not yet ; thou shalt have warning swift. 
If but a lonely traveller tread the heath. 

Lady C, Yes : I will trust thee, and again look 
Upon tlic glorious sea. In my youth's prime [forth 
Is it not strange I thus should love to gaze 
On a wild ocean- view and frowning sky ? 
Oh, sorrow, fear, and dark suspense, what change 
Ye work in brief — brief sjNice on careless hearts ! 
Methinks it was not many months ago 
Childhood was round me with its rainbow dreams ; 
Then came the glittering vision of a court, 
Dear Scotland's court, where on my bridal hour 
A gracious monarch smiled, and silently 
Time stole the wings of love. My husband ! dearest ! 
Our happy hours were few. The echoes still 
Rang Imck the harp's sweet nuj)tial melody. 
When came a fearful voice, I scarce knew whence — 
But terrible, oh terrible it was ! 
The dew scarce dry upon the snowy rose 
I wore that morn, when it was wet afresh 
With tears of parting ! 'T was but for a time, 
He said, and we should meet again. My heart 
Clings to the promise sweet — " Wo meet again ;" 
But when, oh when ? Ye vain remembrances ! 
Depart Let me survey the heath once more. 
The ocean breeze has fanned the pain away 
From my hot brow, and now it wearies me 
To look upon those restless waves. Their roar 
Comes faintly up from yonder wet, black rocks, 
Monotonous and hoarse ; the mighty clouds 
Sweep endless o*er the heavens ; I am sad. 
And all things sadden me. They Ml set him free, 
They surely will, my Clara ! thou hast said it 
Full twenty times this day, and yet again 
I fain would hear such empty words of cheer. 



What is yon speck upon the dusky heath! 
Look — look ! 

Clara, I have been watching it, dear lady : 
'T is but a lonely tree. 

Lady C, No, no, it moves. 
My heart's solicitude doth give mc sight 
Keener than thine : it moves ; it comes this way. 
What may its form and bearing be t It neais 
Yon pile of rocks. Clara, such speed denotes 
A horseman fleet. Peace, heart ! throb not to &sL 

Clara, The gray mist settles down and mocks 
It is a peasant, toiling through the furze, [thine eye. 

Lady C. N'ay, 'tis a mounted knight . yon hil- 
Thou wilt descry him plain. [lock 

Clara, *T is so ! he rides — 
He rides for life. Is't not the jet-Uack steed 
Sir Florian mounts ? , 

Lady C, It is my husband's friend ! 
'T is he that rushes on with such mad haste. 
Tidings at last — oh, Clara, I am fiunt [( 

Clara, Be calm, my much-tried mistress; joy slill 
Close upon apprehension. 

Lady C, Is it so 1 
I can not tell. Would bad news tpxu him thnsl 

Clara, Believe me, no. Be calm. 

Lady C, I wUl— I wiU. 
Is he not here ? he 's wondrous slow, methinks. 

Clara, The noble charger's spent ; his smoking 
Are flecked with foam, and eveiy gallant leap [aides 
Seems as 't would be his last Why doth his rider 
Cast back such troubled glances o*er the moort 
Now to the ground he springs; the brare steed drops. 
Lady, look up ! Sir Florian is at hand. 

Enter FLORIAIf. 

Sir F, Where is the Udy Catherine ! Oh, away ! 
Fly for your life ! 

J^dy C, Fly 1 and from whom t or why 1 

Sir F, Question me not: I do conjoTB you, fly! 
7*he danger's imminent; — moments are precious; 
Down to the beach : take boat without delay. 
It is your husband's bidding. 

Lady C, Oh, thank Heaven 
For those two words ! Am I to meet him, then ! 

Sir F. No, lady, no ! but I have been delayed. 
Crossed, intercepted, and well nigh cut ofi) 
Till on a moment's grace your life depends. 
The king pursues. 

Lady C, The king ! in mercy ny. 
Where is my husband ? 

Sir F, London Tower held still 
The princely wanderer, when the rumor came 
That Henry's wrath burnt hot 'gainst thee, sweet 
And that the place of thy retreat was known, [lady. 
Fly ! 't is thy husband's word. 

Lady C, Imprisoned still ! 
Take me to London, noble Florian. Nay, 
How can I live but in that same dark Tower, 
Where they have pinioned down my gallant kad. 
My noble, much-wronged lord t Not yet set free ? 
He hath been pardoned once, if men told 

Sir F. Come, &ir and most unhappy ! 

Lady C, I have heard 
Such fearful tales of bloody murden dona 
In the mysterious circuit of those walla ! 
What, didst thou leaye him well I 
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Sir F. In truth I did, 
7^ou|!b Kxnewliat nan snd waited ; uiiiiia^ too, 
For ihy most pivcioue life. Conic, I conjure thee ! 

C'la. ThcrciBistmigcaDdiiullowMUtidiibi-oad. 
T»nolthe«>! 

Sir F. No, nor the iwccping winj. 
It u the Cramp of steeds last galloping ', [now 

Cla, They come '. like mounted giants looming 
Through the dim mist. 

Sir F. She's loBl! Why lingered I! [now 

Cla. Quick! (here ia lime; our Rlaitled meniaU 
Bar bst the outer doors : yon staircafe leads 
Down through a vuulled passage to the ibore. 
Still miitiontcs*, sweet mistreul 

Ladu C. Was he worn 
And pale, saidst thou 1 Truly I do rejoice 
The king drawa nigh, for on my brndcd kneei 
Will I entreat to share my husband's cell. 

Cla. She is distrangbt. 

Sir F. Most gracious lady, list ! 
Il is your blood this haughty monarch aeelu, 
And with a 
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bunlcnedi do not wildly dream 
That he will pity thro r imd for tliy lord 

Lady C. Pause not; I do conjure thee, speak I 

Sir F, He hath been tried, condemned— — 

liody C. And slain ^ 

Cla. That shriek 
Doth guide them hilber. 

Sr F. Nay, he lives as yet, 

hady C. Oh, God bless thee for that word ! 
He Itces ! Monarch of England, coaio ! 

Cla. Hark, hark ! 
That crash — the Jonrs are burst ! 

Sir F. Her doom is sealed. 

IT. Hen. We are in lime : the bird hulli not e*- 

Those hoof-tracks made me fear some traitor fleet 
HaJwamedherfromlhenesl. Ha.frowiiingyoulh, 
Whence comeM thou ? Wbalmay tliineerrandhe, 
That brought Ihec hither in such furious haste 1 

SirF. "Thou well miglilslguesa: 'l was from thy 
bloody langs 
I vainly hoped one victim to nillidraw. 
She rhoae to trust thy clemency — alas! [tongue 

Jr. Htn. Alas, indeed ! bold heart is thine, and 
An bold. But garbsotraiot^tained. fair sir. 

Perchance, to fii Ihal pity-beaming eye 
Upon my deeds of clemency. Take hence 
This youlhful rebel, and let manacles 
Bind those olEdous hands. 

[Cm 91 H »LDR11!1 >lMnsD^(cn, 

Now for our work. 

We will survey this ^r-famed Scottish lily, 

Ere the sharp ilcel do crop ils drooping head. 

Indeed.ihe's wondrous bir! Hast thou no voice, 

Palo suppliant 1 It* munc most be rich, 

And e'en more eloquent than Ihose clasped bands. 

Thai sweet, imploring lace. Speak, for thy 

Flit inlo nothingness, and if Uiou hast 

One last petition for Ihy dying hour 

Lady C. My husband, gracioua king 1 



With Bcom and violence to share hisdMnli . 

And I will bless Ihy nunc. ' 't 'I 

K. Hen. Slie hath gone wild ' ' ^, ' 
With sudden terror. He's condemned. r^Cl lady. 
To die a shameful death, and thou thta boui — ' ^ 
This very hour — musl perish in thy youlk 
So bids m; needful policy. ThinkesI thou 
or aught hut precious llfii, with such a fate 
Darkdiing around thee, fair one 1 Now.atik aughl 

Laf/yCLifc.Ure. mere breath! and what is that? 
Take il, my sovereign ! Ht who gave it me 
Will call my spirit home lo heaven and peace, 
When tliis poor dust lies low. 1 have no prayer 
To offer for my wretched Ufe, if joy 
Lie dead and buried in my husband's grave. 
Is there no mercy for my gallani lord I 
Crowned monarch, speak ', what can thy mighlinesH 
Grant Ihce beyond the holy power lo bless I 

iT ]Ien, I muel be stem in woids as well as deeds. 

I charge Ihec. if ihou baet a last request — 
A dying message lo the noble houso 
Wheni* ^ou art sprung 

Ladi/ C, My home — forsaken home ! 

II was for him 1 left the heathy hills 

Of my own Scotland ; there we had not perished 
Thus in life's early bloom. May blesungs rest 
On the old quiet castle, and each head 
Its gray roof shelters ! How those ancient halli 
Will ring a wild lament, when cornea the tale 
That England's broken bilh hod widowed me, 
And laid mc, all unmoumed, in English dust! 
Tby faioe. proud king, thy famo 

K. Hen. Ha< dost ^ou dare 
Breathe such ii'proachT Hear, then, unthinking girl. 
Since thou dont elir my wrath. Dual thou uol know. 
Daughter of Uordon's stainless house, that tiion 
Art to a mean and base impostor linked ! 
Duped and beguiled by cfa^y words, thy king 
Gave with his own pledged £iith thy maiden band 
To Margaret's lowborn tool ; and he hath lied — 
Lied his own life away, and stained hia soul 
Wilh fonlesl perjuiy to steal the crown 
Of glorious England from her laniiil king. 
The fraud is plain ; Ihe forieil, his mean Uft, 
And men with eyes amazed shrink back from him 
They followed in a dream. Awake Ihou, Im; 
Die not in thv deludon. 

Lady C. Now be still, 
My swelling heart! speak cahnly, quivering lipa! 
Man— I will call thee monarch now no more, 
While ring thy words of insult in mine ear. 
Thou doAt defame the husband I adore. 
And, in mine hour of Tear and agony, 
With cruel calumnies dost strive to rend 
The one true heart that loves him yet. Enough ! 
L'nkingly words were thine; but t depart 
Where earthly slanden can not reach mine tai. 
Give orden : let me die. 

K. Hen. Nay, it is past ; 
Il was a flash of momentary heat, 
For of a fiery race I came. Alas ! I moum 
Thai in cold blood, fair lady, I musi doom 
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A creature young and innocent as thou • 

To an tutimely grave. And, if I gaze 
, Longer upon that brow ingenuous, 
' My puiTOses will surely melt Farewell. 

Lad^. Stay, stay! hear but a few brief words, 
Not for myself I plead, not of my life, [my king ! 
JKMy worthless life, would speak ; but fame, Ms lame, 
Dearer than kingdoms to his noble heart, 
.Claims of his wife one burst of warm defence. 
If royal blood flow not within the veins 
Of him I loved and wedded, that deceit 
Was never his. The artful may have played 
Upon his open nature, and have lured 
Their victim to the toils for purposes 
They dared not own ; and now they may forsake— 
Oh, God of heaven ! I never will desert 
My mocked and much wronged husband, though 
Shrink from him as a serpent. I may die [false men 
A bloody death, but with my last, last breath. 
Will still avow my trusting love, and sue 
For mercy on his innocence. 

K. Hen, Now, lady 

Lady C. Oh, peace — unless I read thy restless 
eye aright 
Wilt thou not look on me 1 

[ CoMting ktrtlfm kit Jul 
Doth thy heart swell 

With an unwonted fulness 1 Ha ! the vest 
Heaves glittering on thy breast ! — thou then art 
And, if tears choke me not, I will dare plead [moved, 
Even for him — ^him whom I may not name. 

K, Hen. Loosen my robe : away ; I will not hear. 

Lady C, Thou must, thou wilt : though slander- 
ous tongues do say 
Thy heart is steel, I will believe it not, 
While on that gracious face I gaze. Thou 'It hear me. 
His trust in flattering tongues for ever cured, 
His wild hopes mock'd^iis young ambition quench'd, 
His wisdom ripened by adversity. 
Forth from his prison will my husband come 
A subject true and &ithful to thy sway. 
And I will lead him far away from courts, 
Into the heart of lonely Scottish hills ; 
There by some quiet lake his home shall be, 
So still and happy, that his stormy youth, 
With all its perilous follies, will but seem 
As a dim memory of some former state. 
In some forgotten world. He shall grow old 
Ruling my simple vassals with such power 
As a brave hand and gentle heart may use ; 
And never, never ask again, what blood 
Flows in his veins ; nor dream one idle dream 
Of courtiers, palaces, and sparkling crowns, 
MrHiile these fond lips can whisper winning words, 
And woman's ever-busy love can weave 
Ties strong but viewless round his manly heart 
Thou 'It hear it not, but in that blessed home 
How will I murmur in my nightly prayers 
The name of England's king ! 

He 's free— -he 's pardoned ! 
That tearful smile all graciously declares 
I am not widowed in my wretched youth ! 
I shall behold his noble face again. 



God bless thee, generous prince, and give thee power 
Through long, long years, to bind up bleeding hearts. 
And use thy sceptre as a wand of peace ! 
My teare^Uiey flowed not when I prayed — but now 
The grateful gush declares, when language fiedls. 
The ecstasy of joy ! 

Siuer m Me$*tnger, who pr€$€$iu m pmektt to tkt King. Ht ftrcafa H 
open^ and, q/ler easung hit eye over it, tm-m awajf mkmt^ijf. 

CUl The king is troubled. 

K,Hen, (After a pause.) My sweet petitioner 
look up ! 

LadyC. Alas! 
I dare not 

K. Hen. Nay, why now such sudden fear 1 
What sawest thou mirrored in my &oe ? 

Lady C, A nameless terror robs me of all atrengtli. 
That packet ! oh, these quick and dread forebodings ! 
Speak ! it were mercy should thine accents kill. 

K. Hen. Thou hast a noble spirit: rouse it now 
Daughter of Gohion. 

Lady C. King ! say on— say all. 

K. Hen. Art thou prepared ? 

Lady C. What matters it t speak, speak ! 
Prepared ? what, vrith this dizzy, whirling brain t 
Comes fortitude amid such fierce suspense ? 
Tell me the worst — and show thy pi^ so. 

K, Hen. Blanched, gasping, but angelic still ! — 
What words 
Can sheathe the piercing news? Thy suit 
Was all too late, true wife ! He is in heaven. 

[LADT CATBKRII9Xy«<Mb 

« Pale rose of England !" — men have named thee 

well. 
What brought me hither? what? to muvder thee t 
Oh, purpose horrible ! I can not think 
This bosom ever harbored scheme so fierce. 
Dark, bloody policy ! it is dissolved 
Beneath the gentle light of innocence, 
Melted by woman's true and faithful love. 
Conquered by grief it is not mine to he«L 
The dead may not return — but she may live ! 
Quit not the broken-hearted ! weeping maid. 
She hath been true till death. And I will ghre 
Shelter to sorrow such as these stem eyes 
Ne'er saw till now. To my own gentle queen 
Will I consign the victim of harah times^ ^rose ! 
Thou shouldst have bloomed in sonshine, blighted 
And ne'er have been transplanted from thy bower 
To waste such fragrant virtues mid the sloiiii. 

.NoTS.— In the reign of Henry VII. of Englamd, a pre- 
tender to the crown appeared, in the peraon of JPerldB 
Warbeck, a youth who declared hiniaelf to be Ridianl, 
Duke of York, second aon of Edward IV. He wva anih 
ported by tfargarct of York, the Duke of Burgundy, and 
oUier powerful firiends ; and the young kins of SMtland 
went so far as to beatow on him the hand of the lady 
Catherine Gordon, nearly allied to the rojal family, and 
celebrated for her beauty. She remained foodlr aWaffhed 
to him through his reverses, when all Rngland had ftr- 
sakcn him ; and it is said that the cold heart of Bcary was 
so softened by her loveliness, constancy, and aorrow for 
her husband, that ho relented in his bloody purpose, and 
instead of taking her life, as he had intended, puieed bar 
honorably in his queen's household. Warbeck bad ado|M' 
ed the title of the " Pale Rose of England -.** but the peopis 
transferred it to her.— See Mackintoeh's Histoty of Kli^ 
land, Philadelphia ed., p. 197. 
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ELIZA L. FGLLEN. 



Eliza Lee Cabot, a native of Boston, was 
married on the fifteenth of September, 1828, 
to the amiable and learned Charles FoUen, 
J. U. D., of Germany, then of the Divinity- 
School at Cambridge, and soon afterward 
professor of the German language and liter- 
ature in Harvard College. This union was 
eminently happy, and it continued more than 
eleven years. Dr. FoUen perished in the 
conflagration of the steamer Lexington, on 



the night of the thirteenth of January, 1840. 
Mrs. Follen is the author of several works 
in prose, of which the most important are 
Sketches of Married Life, The Skeptic, and 
a Life of Charles Follen, in one volume, pub- 
lished in Boston in 1844. She has also ed- 
ited the works of her husband, in four vol- 
umes. The larger part of her poems are 
contained in a volume published in Boston, 
in 1839. 



SACHEM'S HILL. 

Hers, from this little hillock, 

In days long since gone by, 
Glanced over hill and valley 

The rachem's eagle eye : 
His were the pathless forests, 

And his the hills so blue, 
And on the restlesa ocean 

Danced only his canoe. 

Here stood the aged chieftain, 

Rejoicing in his glory : 
How deep the shade of sadness 

That rests upon his story ! 
For the white man came with power, 

Like brethren here thoy met — 
But the Indian fires went out, 

And the Indian sun has set 

And the chieftain has departed, 

Gone is his hunting-ground, 
And the twanging of his bowstring 

Is a forgotten sound : 
Where dwelleth yesterday — and 

Where is echn*s cell 1 
Where has the rainbow vanished t — 

There does the Indian dwell. 

But in the land of spirits 

The Indian has a place. 
And there, midst saints and angels, 

He sees his Maker*8 face : 
There from all earthly passions 

His heart- may be refined, 
And the mists that once enshrouded 

Be lifted from his mind. 

And should his freeborn spirit 

Descend again to earth, 
And here, unseen, revisit 

The spot that gave him birth. 
Would not his altered nature 

Rejoice with rapture high. 



At the changed and glorious prospect 
That now would meet his eye 1 

Where nodded pathless forests, 

There now are stately domes ; 
Where hungry wolves were prowling. 

Are quiet, happy homes ; 
Where rose the savage warwhoop. 

Are heard sweet village bells. 
And many a gleaming spire 

Of faith in Jesus tells. 

And he feels his soul is changed — 

'T is there a vision glows 
Of more surpassing beauty 

Than earthly scenes disclose ; 
For the heart that felt revenge, 

With boundless love is filled. 
And the restless tide of passion 

To a holy calm is stilled. 

Here, to my mental vision. 

The Indian chief appears. 
And all my eager questions 

Fancy believes he hears : 
Oh, speak, thou unseen being, 

And the mighty secrets tell 
Of the land of deathless glories. 

Where the departed dwell ! 

I can not dread a spirit — 

For I would gladly see 
The veil uplifted round us. 

And know that such things be: 
The things we see arc fleeting. 

Like summer flowers decay — 
The things unseen are real. 

And do not pass away. 
The friends we love so dearly 

Smile on us, and are gone, 
And all is silent in their place. 

And we are left alone; 
But the joy *' that passeth show," 

And the love no arm can sever. 

And all the treasures of their souls. 

Shall be with us for ever. 
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ELIZA L. POLLEN. 



WINTER SCENES IN THE COUNTRY. 



Tbk short, dull, rainy day drew to a close ; 
No gleam burst forth upon the western hills, 
With smiling promise of a brighter day, 
Dressing the leafless woods with golden light ; 
But the dense fog hung its dark curtain round, 
And the unceasing rain poured like a torrent on. 
The wearied inmates of the house draw near 
The cheerful fire ; the shutters all are closed ; 
A brightening look spreads round, that seems to say, 
Now let the darkness and the rain prevail — 
Here all is bright ! How beautiful is the sound 
Of the descending rain ; how soft the wind 
Through the wet branches of the drooping elms : 
But hark ! far off, beyond the sheltering hills. 
Is heard the gathering tcmpest*s distant swell. 
Threatening the peaceful valley ere it comes. 
The stream that glided through its pebbly way, 
To its own sweet music, now roars hoarsely on ; 
The woods send forth a deep and heavy sigh ; 
The gentle south has ceased ; the rude northwest, 
Rojoicing in his strength, comes rushing forth : 
The rain is changed into a driving sleet. 
And when the fitful wind a moment luUs, 
The featheiy snow, almost inaudible. 
Falls on the window-panes as soft and still 
As the light bmshings of an angel's wings, 
Or the sweet visitings of quiet thoughts 
Midst the wild tumult of this stormy life. 
The tightened strings of nature's ceaseless harp 
Send forth a shrill and piercing melody, 
As the full swell returns. The night comes on. 
And sleep, upon this little world of ours, 
Spreads out her sheltering, healing wings ; and man. 
The heaven-inspired soul of this fair earth — 
The bold interpreter of Nature's voice. 
Giving a language even to the stars — 
Unconscious of the throbbings of his heart, 
Is still : and all unheeded is the storm, 
Save by the wakeful few who love the night — 
Those pure and active spirits that are placed 
As guards o'er wayward man — they who show forth 
God's holy image on the soul impressed — 
They listen to the music of the storm. 
And hold high converse with the unseen world : 
They wake, and watch, and pray, while others sleep. 

The stormy night has passed ; the eastern clouds 
Glow with the morning's ray : but who shall tell 
The peerless glories of this winter day 1 
Nature has put her jewels on— one blaze 
Of sparkling light and ever-varying hues 
Bursts on the enraptured sight 
The smallest twig with brilliants hangs its head ; 
The graceful elm and all the forest trees 
Have on a crystal coat of mail, and seem 
All decked and tricked out for a holyday. 
And every stone shines in its wreath of gems. 
The pert, familiar robin, as he flies 
From spray to spray, showers diamonds around. 



And moves in rainbow light where'er he goes 
The universe looks glad : but words are vain 
To paint the wonders of the splendid show. 
The heart exults with uncontrolled delight: 
The glorious pageant slowly moves away. 
As the sun sinks behind the western hills. 
So fancy, for a short and fleeting day. 
May shed upon the cold and barren earth 
Her bright enchantments and her dazzling hues ; 
And thus they melt and fade away, and leare 
A cold and dull reality behind. 

But see where, in the clear, unclouded ricy. 
The crescent moon, with calm and sweet rebuke. 
Doth charm away the spirit of complaint : 
Her tender light fidls on the snow-clad hills, 
Like the pure thoughts that angels might 
Upon this world of beauty and of on. 
That mingle not with that whereon they 
So should immortal spirits dwell below. 
There is a holy influence in the moon. 
And in the countless hosts of silent stars, 
The heart can not resist : its passions sleep, 
And all is still, save that which shall awake 
When all this vast and fair creation sleeps. 



EVENING. 



Thi sun is set, the day is o'er. 
And labor's voice is heard no more ; 
On high the silver moon is hung ; 
The birds their vesper hymns have itmg. 
Save one, who oft breaks forth anew, 
To chant another sweet adieu 
To all the glories of the day. 
And all its pleasures past away. 
Her twilight robe all nature wears, 
And evening sheds her fragrant teaia^ 
Which eveiy thirsty plant receiree^ 
While silence trembles on its leaTes : 
From every tree and every bush 
There seems to breathe a soothing hoahy 
While every transient sound but ahoi 
How deep and still is the repose. 
Thus calm and fidr may ail things be, 
When life's last sun haii set with me ; 
And may the lamp of memoiy 
As sweetly on my d^y's decline 
As yon pale crescent, pure and 
That hangs so safely in the air. 
And pours her mild, reflected light. 
To soothe and bless the weaiy aig^t: 
And may my spirit often wake 
Like thine, sweet bird, and, ■'^ng;, take 
Another frirewell of the sun — 
Of pleasures past, of labors done. 
See, where the glorious sun has set, 
A line of light is lingering yet : 
Oh, thiu may love awhile illume 
The silent dnAnem of my tomb ! 
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FRANCES H. GREEN. 



Frances Harriet Whipple, now Mrs. 
Greets, was bom in Smithfield, Rhode Is- 
land, and is descended from two of the oldest 
and most honorable families of that state. 
While she was very young, her father, Mr. 
George Whipple, lost by various misfortunes 
his estate, and she was therefore left to her 
own resources for support and for the culti- 
vation of her fine understanding, of which 
some of the earliest fruits were poems print- 
ed in the gazettes from 1830 to 1835. Her 
first volume was Memoirs of Eleanor El- 
bridge, a colored woman, of which there 
were sold more than thirty thousand copies. 
In 1841 she published The Mechanic, a book 
addressed to the operatives of the country, 
which was much commended in Mr. Brown- 
son's Boston Quarterly Review. In 1844 she 
gave to the public Might and Right, a histo- 
ry of the attempted revolution in Rhode Is- 
land, known as the Dorr Insurrection. Dur- 
ing a part of the year 1842 she conducted 
The Wampanoag, a journal designed for the 
elevation of the laboring portion of the com- 
munity, and she has since been a large con- 
tributor to what are called " reform periodi- 
cals," particularly The Nineteenth Century, 
a quarterly miscellany, and The Univercoe- 
lum and Spiritual Philosopher, a paper *' de- 
voted to philosophico-theology, and an expo- 
sition and inculcation of the principles of 
Nature, in their application to individual and 
social life." In the autumn of 1848 she be- 
came editress of The Young People's Journal 
of Science, Literature, and Art, a monthly 
magazine of an attractive character, printed 
in New. York. 

One of the best known of Mrs. Green's po- 
ems is The Dwarf's Story, a gloomy but pas- 
sionate and powerful composition, which ap- 
peared in The Rhode Island Book, in 1841. 
The longest and most carefully finished is 
Nanuntenoo, a Legend of the Narragansetts, 
in six cantos, of which the first, second and 
third were published in Philadelphia in 1848. 
This is a work of decided and various merit. 
We have few good poems upon aboriginal 
superstition, tradition, or history. The best 



are Yamoyden, by Sands and Eastbum, Mogg 
Megone, by Whiltier, the Legend of the An- 
dirondach Mountains, by Hoffman,Yonondio, 
by Hosmer, Nemahmin, by Louis L. Noble, 
and Mrs. Green's Nanuntenoo, with which, 
— though it is not yet published — may be 
classed Mr. Street's admirable romance of 
Frontenac. In Nanuntenoo are shown de- 
scriptive powers scarcely inferior to those 
of Bryant and Carlos Wilcox, who have beeu 
most successful in painting the grand, beau- 
tiful, and peculiar scenery of New England. 
The rhythm is harmonious, and the style gen- 
erally elegant and poetically ornate. In the 
delineations of Indian character and adven- 
ture, we see fruits of an intelligent study of 
the colonial annals, and a nice apprehension 
of the influences of external nature in psycho- 
logical development. It is a production that 
will gratify attention by the richness of its 
fancy, the justness of its reflection, and its 
dramatic interest. 

The minor poems of Mrs. Green are nu- 
merous, and they are marked by idiosyncra- 
cies which prove them fruits of a genuine 
inspiration. Her Songs of the Winds, and 
sketches of Indian life, from both of which 
series specimens are given in the following 
pages, are frequently characterized by a mas- 
culine energy of expression, and a minute 
observation of nature. Though occasionally 
difluse, and illustrated by epithets or images 
that will not be approved, perhaps, by the 
most fastidious tastes, they have meaning in 
them, and the reader is not often permitted 
to forget the presence of the power and deli- 
cacy of the poetical faculty. 

Mrs. Green has perhaps entered more 
largely than any of her countrywomen into 
discussions of religion, philosophy, and pol- 
itics. Her views are frequently original and 
ingenious, and they are nearly always st^ed 
with clearness and maintained with force of 
logic and felicity of illustration. A consid- 
eration of them would be more appropriate in 
a reviewal of her prose-writings. Their pe- 
culiarities are not disclosed in her poems, of 
which the only law is the sense of beauty. 
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FRANCES H. GREEN. 



NEW ENGLAND 8UMMEE IN THE AN- 
CIENT TIME. 

FROM THE FIRST CANTO OF •'NAlfUlTTIMOa*' 

Stillhess of summer noontide over hiUf 
And deep embowering wood, and rock, and stream, 
Spread forth her downy pinions, scattering sleep 
Upon the drooping eyelids of the air. 
No wind breathed through the forest, thatcoald stir 
The lightest foliage. If a rustling sound 
Escaped the trees, it might be nestling bird, 
Or else the polished leaves were turning back 
To their own natural places, whence the wind 
Of the last hour had flung them. From afar 
Came the deep roar of waters, yet subdued 
To a melodious murmur, like tlie chant 
Of naiads, ere they take their noontide rest 
A tremulous motion stirred the aspen leaves. 
And from their shivering stems an utterance came, 
So delicate and spirit-like, it seemed 
The soul of music breathed, without a voice. 
The anemone bent low her drooping head. 
Mourning the absence of her truant love. 
Till tlie soft languor closed her sleepy eye. 
To dream of zephyrs from the fragrant south, 
Coming to wake her with renewed life. 
The eglantine breathed perfume ; and the rose 
Cherished her reddening buds, that drank the light. 
Fair as the vermil on the cheek of Hope. 
Where'er in sheltered nook or quiet dell. 
The waters, like enamored lovers, found 
A thousand sweet excuses for delay. 
The clustering lilies bloomed upon their breast. 
Love-tokens trom the naiads, when they came 
To trifle with the deep, impassioned waves. 

The wild bee, hovering on voluptuous wing. 
Scarce murmured to the blossom, drawing thence 
Slumber with honey ; then in the purpling cup. 
As if oppressed with sweetness, sank to sleep. 
The wood-dove tenderly caressed his mate; 
Each looked within the other's drowsy eyes, 
Till outward objects melted into dreams. 

The rich vermilion of the tanager, 
Or sunmicr red-bird, flashed amid the greon. 
Like rubies set in richest emerald. 
On some tall maple sat the oriole. 
In black and orange, by his pendent nest, 
To cheer his brooding mate with whispered songa ; 
While high amid the loftiest hickory 
Perched the loquacious jay, his turquoise crest 
Low drooping, as he plumed his shining coat. 
Rich with tlie changeful blue of Nazareth. 
And higher yet, amid a towering pine, 
Stood the fierce hawk, half-slumbering, half-awake, 
His keen eye flickering in his dark unrest. 
As if he sought for plunder in his dreams. 

The scaly snake crawled lazily abroad. 
To revel in the sunshine ; and the hare 
Stoli from her leafy couch, with ears erect 
Against tlio soft air-current ; then she crept. 
With a light, velvet footfall, through the ferns. 
The squirrel stayed his gambols ; and the songs 
Which late through all the forest arches rang. 
Were graduated to a harmony 
Of rudimental music, breathing low, 
Making the soft wind richer — as the notes 



Had been dissolved, and mingled with the air. 
Pawtucket almost slumbered, for his waves 
Were lulled by their own chanting : breathing low, 
With a just-audible murmur, as the soul 
Is stirred in visions with a thought of love, 
He whispered back the whisper tenderly 
Of the fkir willows bending over him. 
With a light hush upon their stirring leavea. 
Blest watchers o'er his day-dreams. Not a sign 
Of man or his abode met ear or eye, 
But one great wilderness of living wood, 
0*er hill, and clift*, and valley, swelled and waved. 
An ocean of deep verdure. By the rock 
Which bound and strengthen^ all their massive looti 
Stood the great oak and giant sycamore ; 
Along the water-courses and the glades 
Rose the fiiir maple and the hickory ; 
And on the loftier heights the towering pine-^ 
Strong guardians of the forest — standing there. 
On the old ramparts, sentinels of Time, 
To watch the flight of ages. Indian hordee. 
The patriarchs of Nature, wandered free ; 
While every form of being spake to them 
Of the Great Spirit that pervaded all. 
And curbed their fiery nature with a law 
Written in light upon the shadowy khI — 
Bowing their sturdy hearts in reverence 
Before the Great Unseen yet Ever Felt ! 
The very site where villages and towD% 
As if called forth by magic, have uprisen ; 
Where now the anvils echo, hammers dank. 
The hum of voices in the stirring mart. 
And roar of dashing wheels, create a din 
That almost rivals the old cataract — 
As if its thunder had grown tired and hoane 
In striving to be heard above the din — 
Two centuries gone, was one unbroken wild. 
Where the fierce wolf, the panther, and the snake^ 
A forest aristocracy, scarce feared 
The monarch man, and shared his common 
To hunger, plunder firom the weak, and slay ; 
To wake a sudden terror ; then lie down. 
To be unnamed — unknown — for evermore. 



A NARRAGAN8ETT SACHEM, 

FROM THE SAKE. 



A FOOTFALL broke the silence, as along 
Pawtucket's bank an Indian warrior paased. 
Awed by the solemn stillness, he had paused 
In deep, reflecting mood. A nobler brow 
Ne*er won allegiance from Roman hosts, 
Than his black plume half shaded ; nor a form 
Of kinglier bearing, moulded perfectly. 
E'er flashed on day-dreams of Praxiteies. 
The mantle that o*er one broad shoulder hang. 
Was broidered with such trophies as are worn 
By sachems only. Ghastly rows of teeth 
Glistened amid the wampum. On the edge 
A lace of woven scalp-locks was inwronght. 
Where the soft, gUissy brown of white man*s hak 
Mingled with Indian tresses, dark and hanh. 
The wampum-belt, of various hues inwroughl; 
Graced well his manly bosom ; and below. 
His taper limbs met the rich moccasin. 
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Thk orient sun wm coming proudly up, 
And looking o'er the Atlantic gloriously ; 
Old Ocean's bosom felt the living rays; 
A rich smile flashed up from his hoary cheek, 
Subduing pride with beauty, as he turned. 
In each clear wave, a mirror to the sky ; 
And Earth was beautiful, as when, of erst, 
In the young freshness of her vestal mom, 
She wore the dew-gems in her bridal crown. 
And met, and won, the exulting lord of Day. 

The beauty-loving Mystic wound along 
Through the green meadows, as if led by Taste, 
That knew and sought the purest emerald, 
And had the art of finding fairest flowers; 
While his young brother, Thames, enrobed in light, 
Lingered with sparkling eddies round the shore. 
The sea-bittl's snowy wing was tinged with gold. 
And scarcely wafted on the ambient air, 
As, lightly poised, she hung above the deep. 
And looked beneath its crystal. With a scream 
Of wild delight at all the wealth she saw, 
Down like a flake of Uving snow she plunged ; 
Then, momently upgleaming, like a burst 
Of winged light from the waters, shaking off 
The liquid pearis from all her downy plumes. 
She soared in triumph to her wave-girt oest 

The spirit of the morning over all 
Went with a quickening presence, fair and free, 
Till every beetling crag, and sterile rock, 
And swamp, and wilderness, and desert ground. 
Were instinct with her glory. Moss and fern. 
And clinging vine, and all unnumbered trees, 
That make the woods a paradise, were stirred 
By whispering zephyrs, and shook off the dew ; 
While fragrance rose, like incense, to the skies. 
The soft May wind was breathing through the wood. 
Calling the sluggish buds to light and life— 
As, stealing softly through the silken bonds, 
It freed the infant lea^ and gently held 
Ite trembling greenness in his lambent arms. 
The eagle from his cloud-wreathed cyry ^rang. 
Soaring aloft, as he had grown in love, 
Aspiring to the lovely Morning-Star, 
That lately vanished mid the kindUng depths 
Of saffron-azure ; and the smaller birds 
Plumed the bright wing with sweetest carolings. 
Instinctive breath of joy, and love, and praise. 

No sound of hostile legions marred the scene ; 
Trumpet and war-cry, sword and battle-axe, 
W'ith all their horrid din, were tu away, 
And gentle Peace sat, queenlike— Was it so ! 

iI?L* morning of May, 1637. the EnglUh, under Mijor 
i , f *l"i**°' attacked the tort of Myitic. one of the •tromf- 
hold* of SasMcus. The Indiana, believing the enemy a&r. 
had Bung and danced tiU midnight ; and the depth of their 
morning ilumbers made them an eaay prey. •• The resist- 
ance 0ava Thatcher, -waa manly and desperate, but the 
work of destruction was completed in litUe more than an 
Jour. And again, " Seventy wigwams were burnt, and 
five or six hundred Pequota kUled. Parent and child aUke. 
the sanop and squaw, the gray-haired man and the b«be, 
were buried in one promiscuous ruin." Sassacns, flushed 
wi» conquest, with his followers returned just in time to 
witness the expiring flames. Afker this, the fortunes of 
the sachem rapidly declined ; and when his own hatchets 
were turned again^l him, he fled with Mononotto to the 
Nohawka, by whom he was treacherously murdered. 



Behold yon smouldering ruin ! Lo, yon height ! 
The Pequot there his simple fortress reared, 
And there he slept in peace but yester-eve, 
And his fair dreams spake not of coming death ! 
WTiere are the hundred dwellers of this spot— 
The parents, children, and the household charms, 
That woke a soft, familiar magic here 1 
The cradLling cinders — one chaotic mass 
Of death and ruin — utter all the wrong. 
In their deep, voiceful silence. Fire and sword. 
Sped by the Yengees* hate, have only left 
The ashes of the beautiful ; or, worse. 
The mangled type of each familiar form. 
Looks grimly through the horrid mask of death ! 

There slumbers all that woke a thrill of love 
In the firm warrior's bosom. Death stole on. 
Swift in the track of Gladness ; and young hearts, 
Yet quick with rapture, in the halcyon dreams 
Of youth, and love, and hope, awoke — to die. 
They grappled with the subtile element. 
Then rushed on lance, and spear, and naked swon). 
To quench with their hot blood the torturing flames. 
The few strong warriors had grown desperate ; 
But desperation could not long avail — 
And nerveless valor fall beside the weak. 
Mothers and children, aged men and strong. 
Bore the fieree tortures of dissolving life, 
And all consumed together ; till, at last, 
The feeble wail of dying infancy — 
A muttering curse — a groan but half respired — 
A prayer for vengeance on the subtle foe — 
Were lost amid the wildly-crackling flames : 
Then the mute smoke went upward. All was still. 
Save the sweet harmonies that Nature woke. 
Careless of man's destruction, or his pangs. 

But hark! the tramp of warriors ! They come! 
Their loving thoughts, winged heralds, sent before 
To dear ones clustering in their wigwams* shade, 
That wooing them from the memory of their toils. 
To watch their soft repose with eyes of love ; 
While sweet anticipation sketches forth 
One sunny hour of joy encircling all — 
The rainbow-blessing of their clouded life-— 
More bright, more heavenly, for the gloom it gilds. 

But is there joy in that wildly piercing cry ? 
The agonizing consciousness of wrong, 
Not graduated, but with one fell scath. 
Blasts now, Uke sudden lightning ; and the fire 
Awakes the latent sulphur of the soul ! 
The horrid truth, in all its length, and breadth, 
And height, and depth, before them lies revealed, 
An utter desolation. They are mad : 
Or more or less than man might not be so. 

Great Sassacus draws nigh. The panther-skin 
Parts from his bosom, and the tomahawk 
Is flung off, with the quiver and the bow. 
No word he uttera ; for the marble lip 
May give to sound no passage ; but his eye 
Looks forth in horror : all its liquid fires 
Shoot out a crystal gleam, like icicles — 
And not a single nerve is stirring now 
In the still features, frozen with their pride ; 
But, 'neath the brawny folding of his arms. 
The seamed and scarry chest is heaving up. 
Like a disturbed volcano. All he loved 
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Sleep in the arms of Ruin. Tliere they lie. 
He knew that he was reverenced as a god — 
That on the roll of heroes, prouder name, 
Or clothed with mightier majesty, was not, 
Than Saasacus the Terrible. That name 
The bronzed cheek of the warrior would blanch ; 
There was a magic in its very sound 
That made the bravest blood turn pale iVinilk, 
And curdle in its passage. Sassacus ! — 
When those dire syllables were uttered loud. 
The vulture clapped her wings, and gave a scream, 
By instinct scenting the far field of Death. 
At his fell war-cry down the eagle came, 
To perch upon some overhanging cUSt, 
And glory in bis glory. Her response 
Echoed afar the thrilling call to strife, 
As on her lofty battlements she sat, 
Like some wild spirit of a kindred power. 
Such was the fame that burnished his dark crest, 
Such were the signs that marked the chief a god. 
Had HE a weakness that could yield to grief, 
The strong — the mighty — the invincible 1 
May he not rend affection from his heart, 
Or trifle with his passions ? 

On he went 
With half-averted eye — as what he sought 
Among those mangled forms he durst not find. 
Sudden there came a shadow o*er his brow — 
An awful spirit to his flaming eye : 
He stood before his threshold. Stretched across. 
As the last horrid blow had checked her flight, 
Lay his weak, gray-haired mother. Just below, 
A pair of round arms, clinging to her knees, 
Alone were left to tell him of his babe. 
With one long, earnest, agonizing thought. 
He gazed to gather strength for fiercer pangs ; 
Then faltering step sped onward ; but again 
Abruptly pauses, for his form is fixed. 
Like some dark granite statue of Despair. 

The delicate proportions, fair and soft. 
Of his young wife, came suddenly to view-^ 
Unmarred, as if to aggravate the more, 
Save by one cruel wound beneath her hair 
Upon the upturned forehead. Can it be 
The gay young creature he but left at eve. 
So very beautiful, is sleeping thus — 
Cold— cold in death — irrevocably gone 1 
Remembereth not that shadowy maze of hair 
How doUngly he wreathed it yesterday 1^ 
Or that &ir, ruby lip the tender kiss 
That won him back, when he had turned away, 
With all its tempting sweetness ? She is dead ; 
And all her garments and her flowing hair 
Are dank and heavy with the waste of blood ! 
Her arms are folded on her marble breast, 
A lovely, but an ineffectual shield ; 
The lids are lifted, and the parting lips 
Are curved beseechingly, as when they sued 
For mercy from the murderer — in vain ! 

He looked upon her, as if life would burst 
In one lung, agonizing, phrensied gaze ; 
The blasting sight was madness : then he laughed, 
In utter desperation, utter scorn ! 
He knew that Fate herself might never crush 
A soul that could endure such pangs, and live ! 



Why starts he, as some yet-untronbled nerve 
Had quickened for the torture 7 Hush ! a wail 
From yonder dying child ! — Can that arrest 
A pride that seemed to glory in its pangs? 
Oh, gracious God ! his first-born, darling child. 
Whom he had nurtured with a chieftain's pride. 
And doated on with all a father's love, 
Lies at his feet — though mangled, living itilL 
A rapturous pang of momentary joy. 
That this one, dearest treasure, yet might be 
Spared to his bosom, shot through heart and soul ! 
The struggling hope, in bitter mockery, 
A meteor on the midnight of despair, 
Lived for an instant— quivered — vanished— died — 
Leaving more utter blackness. Ere he bent 
To lift the little sufferer in his arms. 
The livid type of death was on his brow. 
One look of recognition, full of power — * 
Tlie agonizing power of love in death — 
Sped from the dying. With a piteous motn, 
As if to show how much he had endured. 
He lifted up his little mangled arm, [died : 

And murmuring, <* Father !" struggled, gasped, and 
And Sassacus was mart3rred o'er again ! 

He breathed no prayer, he spoke no malison — 
But one hand lifted up the mangled Ixiy 
With the firm grasp of madness nerved to steel ; 
And in the other his sharp battle-axe 
He swung above him with a dizzening whirl. 
And thundered out the war-cry ! Then they tamed 
To the fell work of vengeance and of death. 

Again I marked the warrior. He stood 
Among the scenes of early triumph, where 
His soul first wedded Gloiy^-on the qiot 
Where, on his high hereditary throne. 
He poised a sceptre that could sway tfie free : 
Was yonder broken-hearted man a king t — 
Forsaken, wretched, desolate, and crushed — 
Hunted through all his &ir paternal woods — 
His own knives turned by Treason to his braast ! 
In the wide earth without a single friend. 
Alone he standcth — like the blasted oak, 
Mocked by the greenness that was once his own ; 
A mighty ruin in a pleasant place — 
A ruin, storm, or tempest, could not bow. 
And waiting for the earthquake ! It ahdl oome. 

Where are his kindred 1 Yonder ashy mound 
Looks forth at once their tomb and their epitaph. 
His followers ! — They are fallen, or fled, or siavei. 
His land? — He has none. And his peaceful home? 
The mighty outcast is denied a grave ! 
His fathers' land — his own — contains no spot 
Where he of right may lay his body down 
To the long sleep his broken nature craves ! 
The white man's voice is echoing on his hills ; 
The white man's axe is ringing through his woods ; 
And he is banished — ah ! he recks not where. 

His step hath lost its firm, elastic tone. 
But it hath caught a majesty from wo. 
Such as would crush to atoms meaner heaita ! 
His features are like granite ; but hib t>row. 
Like the rude cliff on the volcano's front. 
Is haggard with the conflict — written o'er 
With the fell history of his burning wrong;*. 
The snow is falling ; but he heedeth not — 
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It is not colder than his stricken heart 
Behold him clinging to that little moand. 
As if the senseless earth, that covers o'er 
The ashes of the beautiful, might feel 
The last strong heart-throbs that are beating there 
Against its icy bosom. * Doth he weep ? — 
A few hot tears, yet freezing as they fall. 
Are mingling wiUi the hail-drops. It is o*er — 
His first, last weakness. Yonder rigid form — 
'T is Mononotto — beckons him away. 



SONG OF THE NORTH WIND. 

Fbov the home of Thor, and the land of Hun, 

Where the valiant firost-king defies the sun, 

Till he, like a coward, slinks away 

With the spectral glare of his meager day — 

And throned in beauty, peerless Night, 

In her robe of snow and her crown of light, 

Sits queenlike on her icy throne. 

With frost-flowers in her pearly zone — 

And the fair Aurora floating firee, 

Round her form of matchless symmetry — 

An irised mantle of roseate hue. 

With the gold and hyacinth melting through ; 

And firom her forehead, beaming £gur, 

Looks forth her own true polar star. 

From the land we love — our native home — 

On a mission of wrath we come, we come ! 

Away, away, over earth and sea ! 

Unchained, and chainless, we are free ! 

As we fly, our strong wings gather force, 
To rush on our overwhelming course : 
We have swept the mountain and walked the main, 
And now, in our strength, we are here again ; 
To beguile the stay of this wintry hour, 
We are chanting our anthem of pride and power; 
And the listening earth turns deadly pale- 
Like a sheeted corse, the silent vale 
Looks forth in its robe of ghastly white, 
As now we rehearse our deeds of might 
The strongest of Grod*s sons are we — 
Unchained, and chainless, ever free ! 

We have looked on Hecla's burning brow. 
And seen the pines of Norland bow 
In cadence to our deafening roar, 
On the craggy steep of the Arctic shore ; [flood. 
We have waltzed with the maelstrom's whirling 
And curdled the current of human blood, 
As nearer, nearer, nearer, drew 
The struggling bark to the boiling blue— 
Till, resistless, urged to the cold death-clasp, 
It writhes in the hideous monster's grasp— 
A moment — and then the fragments go 
Down, down, to the fearful depths below ! 
But away, away, over land and sea — 
Unchained, and chainless, we are free ! 

We have startled the poising avalanche. 
And seen the cheek of the mountain blanch. 
As down the giant Ruin came. 
With a step of wrath and an eye of flame ; 
Hurling destruction, death, and wo. 
On all around and all below, 
Till the piling rocks and the prostrate wood 



Conceal the spot where the village stood ; 
And the choking waters vainly try 
From their strong prison-hold to fly ! 
We haste away, for our breath is rifo 
With the groans of expiring human life ! 
Of that hour of horror we only may tell — 
As we chant the dirge and we ring the knell. 
Away, tfray, over land and sea — 
Unchained and chainless — we are free ! 

Full ofUn we catch, as we hurry along. 
The clear-ringing notes of the Laplander's song. 
As, borne by his reindeer, he dashes away 
Through the night of the North, more refulgent 

than day ! 
We have traversed the land where the dark Es- 
quimaux 
Looks out on the gloom from his cottage of snow : 
Where in silence sits brooding the large milk-whito 

owl, 
And the sea-monsters roar, and the famished wolves 

howl; 
And the white polar bear her grim paramour hails. 
As she hies to her tryste through throse crystalline 

vales, 
where the Ice-Mountain stands, with his feet in 

the deep. 
That around him the petrified waters may sleep ; 
And light in a flood of refulgence comes down, 
As the lunar beams glance from his shadowless 

crown. 
We have looked in the hut the Kamschatkan hath 

reared. 
And taken old Behring himself by the beard, 
Where he sits like a giant in gloomy unrest. 
Ever driving asunder the East and the West 
But we hasten away, over mountain and sea. 
With a wing ever chainless, a thought ever free ! 
From the parent soil we have rent the oak — 
His strong arms splintered, his sceptre broke : 
For centuries he has defied our power. 
But we plucked him forth like a fragile flower, 
And to the wondering Earth brought down 
The haughty strength of his hoary crowA. 
Away, away, over land and sea — 
Unchained and chainless — we are free ! 

We have roused the Storm from his pillow of air, 
And driven the Thunder-King forth from his lair ; 
We have torn the rock from the dizzening steep. 
And awakened the wilds from their ancient sleep ; 
We have howled o*er Russia's desolate plains, 
Where death-cold silence ever reigns, 
Until we come, with our trumpet breath. 
To chant our anthem of fear and death ! 
The strongest of God's sons are we — 
Unchained and chainless — ever free ! 

We have hurled the glacier from his rest 
Upon Chamouni's treacherous breast ; 
And we scatter the product of human pride, 
As forth on the wing of tlie Storm we ride. 
To visit with tokens of fearfi^I power 
The lofly arch and the beetling tower ; 
And we utter defiance, deep and loud, 
To the taunting voice of the bursting cloud ; 
And we laugh with scorn at the ruin we see : 
Then away we hasten — for we are firee ! 
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Old Neptune we call finom his ooean-caToe 
When for pastime wedanoe on the crested waTea ; 
And we heap the itruggling billows high 
Against the deep gloom of the sky ; 
Then we plunge in the yawning depths beneath, 
And there on the heaving surges breathe. 
Till they toss the proud ship like a feather, 
And Light and Hope expire together jP 
And the bravest cheek turns deadly pale 
At the cracking mast and the rending sail, 
As down, with headlong fury borne, 
Of all her strength and honors shorn, 
The good ship struggles to the last 
With the raging waters and howling blast 
We hurry the waves to their final crash. 
And the foaming flood^ to phrensy lash ; 
Then we pour our requiem on the billow, 
As the dead go down to their ocean pillow — 
Down — far down — to the depths below. 
Where the pearls repose and the sea-gems glow ; 
Mid the coral groves, where the sea-&n waves 
Its palmy wand o*er a thousand graves. 
And the insect weaves her stony shroud, , 
Alike o'er the humble and the proud, 
What can be mightier than we. 
The strong, the chainless, ever free ! 

Now away to our home in the sparkling North, 
For the Spring from her South-land is looking forth. 
Away, away, to our arctic zone. 
Where the Frost-King sits on his flashing throne, 
With his icebergs piled up mountain high, 
A wall of gems against the sky — 
Where the stars look forth like wells of light. 
And the gleaming snow-crust iqparkles bright ! 
We are fainting now for the breath of home ; 
Our journey is finished — we come, we come ! 
Away, away, over land and sea — 
Unchained and chainless — ever firee ! 



SONG OF THE EAST WIND. 

From the border of the Ganges 
Where the gentle Hindoo laves, 

And the sacred cow lb grazing 
By the holy Indian waves. 

We have hastened to enrol us 

In thy royal train, iEolus ! • 

We have stirred the soul of Brahma, 
Bathed the brow of Juggernaut, 

Filled the self-devoted widow 
With a high and holy thought — 

And sweet words of comfort spoken. 

Ere the earth-wrought tie was broken ! 

We have nursed a thousand blossoms 
In that land of light and flowers, 

Till we fiiinted with the perfume 

That oppressed the slumbering Hoon— 

Dallied with the vestal tresses 

Which no mortal hand caresses ! 

We have traced the wall of China 

To the farthest orient sea ; 
Blessed the grave of old Confucius 

With our sweetest minstrelsy ; 



Swelled the bosom of the Lama 
To enact his priestly drama. 

We have hurried oflf the monsoons 

To fiir islands of the deep. 
Where, oppressed with richest ipioes, 

All the native breezes sleep ; 
And in Ophir's desert olden 
Stirred the sands all bright and golden. 

On the brow of Chumularee, 
Loftiest summit of the world, 

Wc have set a crown of vapor. 

And the radiant snow-wreath inrled ; 

Bid the gem-lit waters flow 

From the mines of Borneo. 

Sighing through the groves of banyan. 
We have blessed the holy shade. 

Where the sunbeams of the zenith 
To a moonlike lustre fiide ; 

There the fearful anaconda 

And the dark chimpanzee wander ! 

We have roused the sleeping jackal 
From his stealthy noontide rest ; 

Swelled the volume of deep thnnder 
In the lion*s tawny breast. 

Till all meaner beasts fled quaking 

At the desert-monarch's waking. 

O'er the sacred land of Yemen, 
Where the first apostles trod, 

And the patriarch and prophet 
Stood before the face of (rod — 

Vital with the deepest thought. 

Holy memories we have brought 

We have bowed the stately cedar 

On the brow of Lebanon, 
And on Sinai's hoary forehead 

Turned the gray moss to the son ; 
Paused where Horeb's shade repoaes. 
Rifled Sharon's crown of roaes. 

We have blessed the chosen dty 

From the brow of Olivet, 
Where the meek and holy Jeena 

With his tears the cold earth wet — 
Conquering all the hosts infernal 
With those blessed drops fiwtemal. 

We have gathered sacred legends 

From the tide of Gralilee ; 
Lingered where the waves of Jordan 

Meet the dark, unconscious sea ; 
Murmured round the Hamian monntaina, 
Stirred Bethulia's placid foantaina. 

On thy sod, Gethsemane, 

We have nursed the paaaion^kiwvr. 
Stained with all the fearful conflict 

Of the Savior's darkest hour ; 
Stirred the shadows dense and deep 
Over Calvary's awful steep. 

We have breathed upon PaTnaaaua, 
Till his softening lip of anow 

Bent to kiss the feir Caataha, 
That lay murmuring below — 

Then, mid flowers, went aighing 

Through the groves of Heliooflu 
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We have touched the lone acacia 
With the utterance of a aigh ; 

Tossed the dark, umbrageous pahn-crown 
Up against the cloudless sky ; 

And along the sunny slope 

Chased the bright-eyed antebpe. 

We haTe kissed the cheek of Beauty 
In the harem's guarded bowers, 

Where, amid their splendor sighing, 
Droop the loveliest human flowers— 

And the victim of brute passion 

Languishes the fair Circassian. 

We have summoned from the desert 

Giant messengers of Death, 
Treading with a solemn cadence 

To the purple simoom's breath — 
Wearing in their awful ire ' 
Crown of gold and robe of fire. 

We have traversed mighty ruins 
Where the splendors of the Past; 

In their solitary grandeur. 

Shadows o'er the Present cast — 

Voicefiil with the sculptured story 

Of Egypta's ancient glory. 

We have struck the harp of Memnon 

With melo^ous unrest. 
When the tuneful sunbeams glancing. 

Wanned the statue's marble breast ; 
And Aurora bent with blessing. 
Her own sacred son caressing. 

Through the stately halls of Camac, 
Where the mouldering fragments chime 

On the thrilling chords of Ruin, 
To the silent march of Time, 

We have swept the dust away 

From the features of Decay. 

We have sighed a mournful requiem 
Through the cities of the Dead, 

Where, in all the Theban mountains, 
Couchef of the tomb are spread ; 

Fanned the Nile ; and roused the tiger 

From his lair beyond the Niger. 

We have strayed from ancient Memphis, 
Where the Sphinx, with gentle brow, 

Seems to bind the Past and Future 
Into one eternal Now ; 

But we hear a deep voice calling — 

And the Pyramids are falling ! 

Even the wondrous pile of Ghineh 

Can not keep its royal dead. 
For the sleep of ages yieldelh 

To the busy plunderer's tread : 
Atom after atom — all — 
At the feet of Time must fall ! 

Prostrate thus we bend before thee. 

Mighty sovereign of the Air, 
While from all the teeming Orient 

Stories of the past we bear : 

Thou, great sire, wilt ever cherish 

Memories whidi can not perish ! 
9 



A SONG OF WINTER. 

His gathering mantle of fleecy snow 
The winter-king wrapped around him ; 

And flashing with ice-wrought gems bek>w 
Was the regal zone that bound him : 

He wwt abroad in his kingly state. 

By thZ^poOr man*8 door — by the palaoe-gate. 

Then his minstrel winds, on either hand. 
The music of frost-days humming. 

Flew fast before him through all the land. 
Crying, " Winter — Winter is coming !" 

And they sang a song in their deep, loud voice. 

That made the heart of their king rejoice ; 

For it spake of strength, and it told of power. 
And the mighty will that moved him ; 

Of all the joys of the fireside hour. 
And the gentle hearts that loved him ; 

Of affections sweetly interwrought 

With the play of wit and the flow of thought 

He has left his home in the stany North, 

On a mission high and holy ; 
And now in his pride he is going forth. 

To strengthen the weak and lowly — 
While his vigorous breath is on the breeie. 
And he lifts up Health from wan Disease. 

We bow to his sceptre's supreme behest ; 

He is rough, but never unfeeling ; 
And a voice comes up from his icy breast. 

To our kindness ever appealing : 
By the comfortless hut, on the desolate moor. 
He is pleading earnestly for the poor. 

While deep in his bosom the heart lies warm, 
And there the future life he cherisheth ; 

Nor clinging root, nor seedling form. 
Its genial depths embracing, perisheth ; 

But safely and tenderly he will keep 

The delicate flower-gems while they sleep. 

The Mountain heard the sounding blast 
Of the winds from their wild bom blowing. 

And his rough cheek paled as on they passed, 
And the River checked his flowing ; 

Then, with ringing laugh and echoing shout. 

The merry schoolboys all came out 

And see them now, as away they go. 
With the long, bright plane before them, 

In its sparkling girdle of silvery snow. 
And the blue arch bending o'er them ; 

While every bright cheek brighter grows, 

Blooming with health— our winter rose ! 

The shrub looked up, and the tree looked down, 
For with ice-gems each was crested ; ^ 

And flashing diamonds lit the crown 
That on the old oak rested ; 

And the forest shone in gorgeous array. 

For the spirits of winter kept holyday. 

So on the joyous skaters fly, 

With no thought of a coming sorrow ; 
For never a brightly-beaming eye 

Has dreamed of the tears of to-morrow : 
Be free and be happy, then, while ye may, 
And rejoice in the blessing of to^y. 
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THE CHICKADEE'S SONO. 

Oir itf downy whig, the snow, 
Horenng, flyeth to and fro— 
And the many schoolboy's ehocit, 
Rich with joy, is ringing oat : 
So we gather, in our glee. 
To the snow-drifts — Chickadee ! 

Poets sing in measures bold 
Of the glorious gods of old, 
And the nectar that they quaffed, 
When their jewelled goblets laughed ; 
But the snow-cups best love we. 
Gemmed with sunbeams — Chickadee ! 

They who choose, abroad may go, 
Where the southern waters flow, 
And the flowers are never sere 
In the garland of the year ; 
But we love the breezes free 
Of our north-land — Chickadee ! 

To the cottage-yard we fly, 
With its old trees waving high. 
And the little ones peep out, 
Just to know what we *re about ; 
For they dearly love to see 
Birds in winter — Chickadee ! 

Every little feathered form 
Has a nest of mosses warm ; 
There our heavenly Father's eye 
Looketh on us from the sky ; 
And he knoweth where we be— 
And he heareth — Chickadee ! 

There we sit the whole night long. 
Dreaming that a spirit-song 
Whispereth in the silent snow ; 
For it has a voice we know, 
And it weaves our drapery. 
Soft as ermine — Chickadee ! 

All the strong winds, as they fly, 
Rock us with their lullaby — 
Rock us till the shadowy Night 
Spreads her downy wings in flight: 
Then we hasten, fresh and free, 
To the snow-fields — Chickadee ! 

Where our harvest sparkles bright 
In the pleasant morning light. 
Every Uttle fisathery flake 
Will a choice confection make — 
Each globule a nectary be. 
And we'll drain it — Chickadee ! 

So we never know a fear 
In this season cold and drear ; 
For to us a share will fell 
Of the love that blesseth all ; 



And our Father's smile we see 
On the snow-crust — Chickadee ! 



THE HONEYBEE'S SONa 

AwAKx, and up ! our own bright star 

In the saffiron east is feding. 
And the brimming honey-cups near and fer 

Their sweets are fast unlading ; 
Softly, pleasantly, murmur our song. 
With joyfrd hearts, as we speed along ! 

Off to the bank where the wild thyme blow% 
And the fragrant bazil is growing ; 

We'll drink from the heart of the virgin rose 
The nectar that now is flowing ; 

Sing, for the joy of the early dawn ! 

Murmur in praise of the beautifril mom ! 

Away, over orchard and garden fidr. 
With the choicest sweets all laden. 

Away ! or before us she will be there. 
Our fevorite blue-eyed maiden. 

Winning with Beauty's magic power 

Rich guerdon frt>m the morning hour. 

Her cheek will catch the rose's blush. 
Her eye the sunbeam's brightneas ; 

Her voice the music of the thrush, 
Her heart the vapor's lightneas ; 

And the pure, frvsh spirit of the whole 

Shall fill her quick, expanding soul. 

Joy, for our queen is forth to-day ! 

Brave hearts rally about her ; 
Guard her well on her flowery way, 

For we could not live without her ! 
Now drink to the health of our lady tnu 
In a crystal beaker of morning dew ! 

She will sit near by in the bending hnikm. 
So pleasant, and tall, and shady; 

And the sweetest honey for her well 
Our own right-royal lady ! 

We 'U gather ridi stores from the flowering 

And the golden horns of the oolombine. 

We heed not the nettle-king's bristling 
Though we linger not there the loi^^Mt ; 

We extract his honey without a feer. 
For Love can disarm the strongeat ; 

In the rank dcuta's poison-cell 

We know where the drops of nectar dwell ! 
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Our Father has planted naught in 
Though in some the honey is weaker ; 

Yet a drop in the worst may still be found 
To comfort the earnest seeker. 

Pnuse Him who giveth our daily food-^ 

And the Love that findeth all things good I 
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JESSIE G. McCARTEE. 



Jessie G. Bethune, a granddaughter of the 
celebrated Isabella Graham — a daughter of 
Divie Bethune, a New York merchant, whose 
life was a series of illustrations of the dignity 
and beauty of human nature — and a sister 
of the Rev. Dr. George W. Bethune, so well 
known as one of our most eloquent preach- 
ers and accomplished authors — was married 
at an early age to the Rev. Dr. McCartee, 
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who for many years has been minister of the 
Reformed Dutch Church in Goshen, in the 
county of Orange, on the Hudson. She has 
published a few poems in the religious peri- 
odicals, and has written many more, for the 
joy the heavenly art yields to those who wor- 
thily cultivate it. Ail her compositions that 
we have read breathe of beauty, piety, and 
content. 



THE INDIAN MOTHER'S LAMENT. 



All sad amid the forest wild 

An Indian mother wept. 
And fondly gazed upon her child 

In death who coldly slept 

She decked its limbe with trembling hand. 

And sang in accents low : 
" Alone, alone, to the spirit-land, 

My darling, thou must go ! 

** I would that I might be thy guide 

To that bright isle of rest — 
To bear thee o'er the swelling tide. 

Clasped to my loving breast ! 

" Tve wrapped thee with the beaver's akin. 

To shield thee from the storm. 
And placed thy little feet within 

Thy snow-^oes soft and wann. 

**l*ve given thee milk to cheer thy way, 

Mixed with the tears I weep ; 
Thy cradle, too, where thou must lay 

Thy weary head to sleep. 

** I place the paddle near thy hand, 

To guide where waters flow ; 
For alone, alone, to the spirit's land, 

My darling, thou must go. 

** There bounding durough the foresta green, 

Thy fisithers chase the deer. 
Or on the crjstal lakes are seen 

The sleeping fish to spear. 

** And tiiou some chieftain's bride may be. 

My loved departing one : 
Say, wilt thou never think of me. 

So desolate and lone ? 

**V\l keep one lock of raven hair 

Culled from thy still, cold brow- 
That when I, too, diall travel tiiere. 
My daughter I may know. 

** But go ! — to join that happy band ; 

Vain is my fruitless wo; 
For alone, alone, to the spirit's land, 

My darling, thou must go !" 



THE EAGLE OF THE FALLS. 

Empress of the broad Missouri ! 

Towering in thy storm-rocked nest, 
Gazing on the wild waves' fury — 

Wondrous is thy place of rest 

Lofty trees thy throne embowering. 
Gloomy gulf around thine isle, 

Mists and spray above thee showering^ 
Guard thee from the hunter's wile. 

Walls of snow-white foam surround it. 
Crowned with rainbows pure and bright^ 

While the flinty rocks that bound it 
Guard thy mansion day and night 

No Alhambra's royal splendor, 

Palaces of Greece or Rome, 
E'er could boast of hues so tender, 

Or of walls of snow-white foam. 

Yet this lofty scene of wonder 
Ne'er disturbs thine eagle gaze. 

Nor its mighty voice of thunder — 
'T is the music of thy days. 

Of its voice thou art not weary, 

Of its waters dost not tire ; 
Ancient as thine own loved eyiy, 

'Twas the chorus of thy sire. 

Songs of rapture loudly swelling 
Laud the monarch on his throne, 

But the music of thy dwelling 
Chants the praise of God alone. 

Let sultanas boast their fountains, 
Gardens decked with costly flowers : 

Twas the Hand that built the mountains 
Formed for thee thy forest bowers. 

Queens may boast their halls of lightneai^ 
Blazing with the taper's rays — 

Crystal lamps of colored brightneai^ 
Dazzling to their feeble gaze : 

He who made the moon so lovely, 
Called the stars forth every one, 

Spread thine azure dome above thee, 
Radiant with its peerless sun ! 
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Empress eagle ! spread thy pmiona, 
Bathe thy breast in heaven's own light. 

Yet forsake not thy dominions — 
God himself has made them bright 



THE DEATH OF MOSES. 



Lid by his God, on Pisgah's height 

The pilgrim-prophet stood — 
When first fair Canaan blessed his sight, 

And Jordan's crystal flood. 

Behind him lay the desert ground 

His weary feet had trod ; 
While Israel's host encamped around, 

Still guarded by their G^od. 

With joy the ag6d Moses smiled 

On all his wanderings past, 
While thus he poured his accents mild 

Upon the mountain-blast : 

« I see them all before me now — 

The city and the plain. 
From where bright Jordan's waters flow, 

To yonder boundless main. 

** Oh ! there the lovely promised land 

With milk and honey flows ; 
Now, now my weary, murmuring band 

Shall find their sweet repose. 

** There groves of palm and myrtle spread 

O'er valleys fiiir and wide ; 
The lofty cedar rears its head 

On every mountain-side. 

** For them the rose of Sharon flings 

Her fiagrance on the gale ; 
And there the golden lily springs. 

The Uly of the vale. 

** Amid the olive's fruitful boughs 

Is heard a song of love, 
For there doth build and breathe her tows 

The gentle turtle-dove. 

« For them shall bloom the clustering vine, 
The fig-tree shed her flowers. 

The citron's golden treasures shine 
From out her greenest bowers. 

« For them, for them, but not for me — 

Their fruits I may not eat ; 
Not Jordan's stream, nor yon bright sea, 

Shall lave my pilgrim feet 

«'Tis well, 'tis well, my task is done. 

Since Israel's sons are blest : 
Father, receive thy dying one 

To ihme eternal rest !" 

Alone he bade the world farewell. 

To God his spirit fled. 
Now to your tents, Israel, 

And mourn your prophet dead I 



HOW BEAUTIFUL IS SLEEP! 



How beautiful is sleep ! 
Upon its mother's breast. 
How sweet the infiint's rest ! 
And who but she can tell how dear 
Her first-bom's breathings 'tis to hearl 

Gentle babe, prolong thy slumbers, 

When the moon her light doth shed ; . 

Still-ahe rocks thy cradle-bed. 
Singing in melodious numbers. 

Lulling thee with prayer or hymn. 

When all other eyes are dim. 

How beautiful is sleep ! 
Behold the meny boy : 
His dreams are fiill of joy ; 
He breaks the stillness of the night 
With tuneful laugh of wild delight 

E'en in sleep his sports pursuing 

Through the woodland's leafy wild. 

Now he roams a happy child, 
Flowrets all his pathway strewing;* 

And the morning's balmy air 

Brings to him no toil or can. 

How beautiful is sleep ! 
Where youthful Jacob slept. 
Angels their bright watch kept. 
And visions to his soul were given 
That led him to the gate of heaven* 

Exiled pilgrim, many a morrow. 

When thine earthly schemes were cromod. 
Mourning o'er thy loved and lost. 

Thou didst sigh witii holy sorrow 
For that blessed hour of prayer. 
And exclaim, " God met me there !" 

How blessed was that sleep 
The sinless Savior knew I 
In vain the storm-winds blew. 
Till he awoke to others' woes, 
And hushed the billows to repoee. 

Why did ye the Master waken ? 
Faithless ones ! there came an hour. 
When, alone in mountain bower. 

By his loved ones all forsaken, 
He was left to pray and weep^ 
When ye all were wrapped in deep. 

How beautiful ii sleep — 
The sleep that Christians know ! 
Te mourners, cease your wo. 
While soft upon his Savior's hieeat 
The righteous sinks to endlea 



Let him go : the day is breakiDg ! 
Watch no more around his bed. 
For his parted sool hath fled. 

Bright will be his heavenly waking. 
And the mom that greets his si^l 
Never ends in death or night 
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CYNTHIA TAGGART. 



The painfully interesting history of this 
unfortunate woman has been written by the 
Rev. James C. Richmond, in a little work 
entitled The Rhode Island Cottage, and in a 
brief autobiography prefixed to the editions 
of her poems published in 1834 and 1848. 
She is the daughter of a soldier, whose prop- 
erty was destroyed during the Revolution, 
and who died in old age and poverty at a 
place near the seashore, about six miles from 
Newport, where he had lived in pious resig- 
nation amid trials that would have wrecked 
a less vigorous and trustful nature. Miss 
Taggart's education was very slight, and un- 
til sickness deprived her of all other occupa- 
tion, about the year 1822, when she was nine- 
teen years of age, she appears never to have 
thought of literary composition. My friend 
Dr. John W. Francis writes to me of her : 
'*An intimate acquaintance, derived from 
professional observation, has long rendered 
me well informed of the remarkable circum- 
stances connected with the severe chronic 
infirmities of Cynthia Taggart. From her 
early in&ncy, during the period of her ado- 
lescence, and indeed through the whole dura- 
tion of her life, she has been the victim of 
almost unrecorded anguish. The annals of 
medical philosophy may be searched in vain 
for a more striking example than the case 
of this lady affords of that distinctive twofold 
state of vitality with which we are endowed, 



the intellectual and the physical being. The 
precarious tenure by which they have con- 
tinued so long united in so frail a tenement, 
must remain matter of astonishment to ev- 
ery beholder ; and when reflection is sum- 
moned to the contemplation of the extraor- 
dinary manifestations of thought which un- 
der such a state of protracted and incurable 
suffering she often exhibits, psychological 
science encounters a problem of most dif- 
ficult solution. Mind seems independent 
of matter, and intellectual triumphs appear 
to be within the reach of efforts unaided by 
the ordinary resources of corporeal organiza- 
tion. That this condition must ere long ter- 
minate disastrously is certain ; yet the phe- 
nomena of mind amid the ruins of the body 
constitute a subject of commanding interest 
to every philanthropist. Churchill has truly 
said, in his epistle to Hogarth : 

' With curious «rt the brain too finely wrought, 
Preyi on herself; and Is destroyed by thought.* ** 

Miss Taggart and a widowed sister, who 
is also an invalid, still live in their paternal 
home by the seashore, and they await with 
pious resignation the only change that can 
free them from suffering. The poems that 
are here quoted have sufficient merit to in- 
terest the reader of taste, though he forget 
the extraordinary circumstances under which 
they were produced. Miss Taggart's poems 
have passed through three editions. 



ODB TO THE POPPY. 

TaoueH varied wreathi of myriad hum, 

As beamB of mingling light, 
Sparkle replete with peariy dews. 
Waving their tinted leayes profiise, 

To captivate the sight ; 
Though fragrance, sweet exhaling, blend 

Widi the soft, balmy air. 
And gentle zephyrs, wafting wide 
Their spicy odors bear ; 
While to the eye, 
Delightingly, 
Each floweret laughing blooms, 
And o*er the fields 
Prolific, yields 



Its increase of perfumes ; 
Yet one alone o'er all the pl^. 

With lingering eye, I view ; 
Hasty I pass flie brightest bower. 
Heedless of each attractive flower. 

Its brilliance to pursue. 

No odors sweet proclaim the spot 
Where its soft leaves unfold ; 
Nor mingled hues of beauty bright 
Charm uid allure the captive sig^t 
With fiirms and tints untold. 

One simple hue the plant portrays 
Of glowing radiance rare, 

Fresh as the roseate mom displays, 
And seeming sweet and fair. 
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But closer preaied, an odoroas breath 

Repels the rover gay ; 
And from her hand with eager haste 

'T is careless thrown away ; 
And thoughtless that in evil hour 
Disease may happiness devour, 
And her ^ry form, elastic now, 
To Misery's wand may helpless bow. 

Then Reason leads wan Sorrow forth 

To seek the lonely flower ; 
And blest Experience kindly proves 

Its mitigating power. 

Then its bright hue the sight can trace, 

The brilliance of its bloom ; 
Though miseiy veil the weeping eyes. 
Though sorrow choke the breath with sighs, 

And life deplore its doom. 

This magic flower 
In desperate hour 
A balsam mild shall yield. 

When the sad, sinking heart 
Feels every aid depart, 
And every gate of hope for ever sealed. 

Then still its potent charm 

Each agony disarm, 
And its all-healmg power shall respite give : 

The frantic sufferer, then. 

Convulsed and wild vrith pain, 
Shall own the sovereign remedy, and live. 

The dews of slumber now 

Rest on her aching brow. 
And o'er the languid lids balsamic fidi ; 

While Anting Nature hears, 

With dissipated fears. 
The lowly accents of soft Somnus* calL 

Then will Affection twine 
Around this kindly flower ; 

And grateful Memory keep 

How, in the arms of Sleep, 
Affliction lost its power. 



IL 



INVOCATION TO HEALTH. 

O Health, thy succoring aid extend 
While low with bleeding heart I bend, 
And on thine every means attend. 

And sue with streaming eyes ; 
But more remote thou fliest away. 
The humbler I thine influence pray : 

And expectation dies. 

Twice three long years of life have gone. 
Since thy loved presence was withdrawn, 

And I to grief resigned ; 
Laid on a couch of lingering pain. 
Where stem Disease's torturing chain 

Has every limb confined...... 

Oh bathe my burning temples now, 
And cool the scorching of my brow. 

And light the rayless eye ; 
My strength revive with thine own might. 
And with thy footsteps firm and light 



Oh bear me to thy radiant height, 

Where, soft reposing, lie - 
Mild peace, and happiness, and joy. 
And Nature's sweets that never doy. 
Unmixed with any dire alloy — 
Leave me not Uius to die ! 



AUTUMN. 

Now Autumn tints the scene 
With sallow hues serene ; 

And o'er the diy 

Fast hurrying, fly 
Dafk, sombre clouds, that pour 
From far the roaring din ; 
The rattling rain and hail. 
With the deep-sounding wail 
Of wild and warring melodies, begin. 

The wind flies fitful through the forest-trees 
With hollow bowlings and in wrathful mood ; 
As when some maniac fierce, disdaining ease, 
Tears with convulsive power. 
In horrid Fury's hour, 
His locks dishevelled ; and a chilling moan 
Breathes fii>m his tortured breast, with dread and 
dismal tone. 

Thus the impetuous blast 
Doth from the woodlands tear 
The leaves, when Summer's reign is past. 
And sings aloud the requiem of Despair ; 
Pours ceaseless the reverberated sigh. 
While past the honors of the forest fly, 
Kim the low ground, and flutter, shrink, and die. 



ON A 8T0RM. 

Thi harsh, terrific howling Storm, 
With its wild, dreadful, dire alarm. 

Turns pale the cheek of Mir^; 
And low it bows the lofty trees, 
And their tall branches bend with 

To kiss their parent Earth. 



The rain and hail in torrents pour ; 
The furious winds impetuous roar — 

In hollow murmurs dash. 
The shore adjacent joins the tomid. 
And angry surges deep resound. 

And foaming billows dash. 

Fet ocean doth no fimr in^ait. 

But soothes my anguiah-ewollen liaart^ 

And calms my feverish brain; 
It seems a qrmpatfaixing friend. 
That doth with mine its troublea bland. 

To mitigate my pain. 

In all the varying phades of wo^ 
The night relief did ne'er bestow, 

Nor have I respite seen : 
Then welcome. Storm, load, wild, and 
To me thou art more kind and good 

Than aught that is 
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FRANCESCA CANFIELD. 



Francesca Anna Pascalis, a daughter of 
Dr. Felix Pascalis, an Italian physician and 
scholar, who had married a native of Phila- 
delphia, and resided several years in that city, 
was born in August, 1803. While she was 
a'child her parents removed to New York, 
where Dr. Pascalis was conspicuous not only 
for his professional abilities, but for his wri- 
tings upon various curious and abstruse sub- 
jects in philosophy, and was intimate with 
many eminent persons, among whom was 
Dr. Samuel L. Mitchill, who was so pleased 
with Francesca, that in 1815, when she was 
in the twelfth year of her age, he addressed 
to her the following playful and characteris- 
tic Valentine : 

Descending snows the earth o'erspread, 
" Keen blows the northern blast ; 

Condensing clouds scowl over head. 
The tempest gathers fast 

Bat soon the icy mass shall melt, 

The winter end hut reign. 
The sun's reviving warmth be felt, 

And nature smile again. 

The plants from torpid sleep shall wake, 
And, nursed by vernal showers, 

Their yearly exhibition make 
Of foliage and of flowers. 

So you an opening bud appear. 
Whose bloom and verdure shoot. 

To load Francesca's growing- year 
With intellectual fruit 

The feathered tribes shall flit along, 

And thicken on the trees, 
Till air shall undulate with song, 

Till music stir the breeze. 

Thus, like a charming bird, your lay 

The listening ear shall greet. 
And render social circles gay, 

Or make retirement sweet. 

Then warblers chirp, and roses ope. 

To entertain my fiur, 
Till nobler themes engage her hope. 

And occupy her care. 

In school Miss Pascalis was particularly 
distinguished for the facility with which she 
acquired languages. At an early period she 
translated with ease and elegance from the 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, 
and her instinctive appreciation of the bar- 



monies of her native tongue was so delicate 

that her English compositions, in both prose 
and verse, were singularly musical as well 
as expressive and correct The version of a 
French song, " Quand reverrai-je en un jour," 
etc. is among the memorials of her fourteenth 
year, and though much less compact than the 
original, it is interesting as an illustration of 
her own fine and precocious powers. 

While yet at school Miss Pascalis trans- 
lated for a friend a volume from Lavater, and 
soon afterward she made a beautiful English 
version of the Roman Nights from Le Notti 
Romane al Sepolcro Dei Scipioni of Ales- 
sandro Verri. She also translated The Soli- 
tary and The Vine Dresser from the French, 
and wrote some original poems in Italian 
which were much praised by judicious critics. 
She was a frequent contributor, under vari- 
ous signatures, to the literary journals ; and 
among her pieces for this period that are 
preserved in Mr. Enapp's biography, is an 
address to her friend Mitchill, which pur- 
ported to be from Le Brun. 

A ** marriage of convenience" was arranged 
for Miss Pascalis with Mr. Canfieid, a broker, 
who after a few months became a bankrupt, 
and could never retrieve his fortunes. She 
bore her disappointments without complain- 
ing, and when her husband established a finan- 
cial and commercial gazette, she labored in- 
dustriously to make it attractive by literature; 
but there was a poor opportunity among ta- 
bles of currency and trade for the display of 
her graceful abilities, and her writings prob- 
ably attracted little attention. She was a 
good pianist, and she painted with such skill 
that some of her copies of old masters de- 
ceived clever artists. Her accomplishments 
however failed to invest with happiness a 
life of which the ambitious flowers had been 
so early blighted, and yielding to consump- 
tion, which can scarcely enter the home of 
a cheerful spirit, she died on the twenty- 
eighth of May, 1823, before completing the 
twentieth year of her age. 

Dr. Pascalis, whose chief hopes were cen- 
tred in his daughter, abandoned his pursuitsi 
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and after lingering through ten disconsolate 
years, died in the summer of 1833 ; and the 
death of her husband, in the following au- 



TO DR. MITCHILL. 

WRITTEN IN HER SEVENTEENTH TEAR. 

MiTCHiLL, although the envious frown, 

Their idle wrath disdain ! 
Upon thy bright and pure renown, 

They can not cast a stain. 
Ida, the heaven-crowned, feels the storm 
Rave fiercely round her towering form. 

Her brow it can not gain. 
Calm, sunny, in majestic pride, 
It marks the powerless blast subside. 

And didst thou ever hope to stand 

80 glorious and so high. 
Receive all honor and command, 

Nor meet a jealous eye ! 
No, thou must expiate thy fisime, 
Thy noble, thy exalted name ; 

Yet pass thou proudly by ! 
The torrent may with vagrant force 
Disturb, but can not change thy course. 

Or, shouldst thou dread the threats to brave 

Of malice, wilfol, dire. 
Break thou the sceptre genius gave, 

And quench thy spirit's fire ; 
Down from thy heights of soul descend, 
Thy fiaming pinions earthward bend. 

Fulfil thy foe's desire ; 
Thy immortality contemn. 
And walk in common ways with them. 

The lighter tasks of wit and mind 

Let fickle Taste adore ; 
But Genius' flight is unconfined 

O'er prostrate time to soar. 
How glows he, when Ambition tears 
The veil from gone and coming years ; 

While ages past before. 
To him their future being trust, 
Though empires crumble into dust 

Without this magic, which the crowd 

Nor comprehend, nor feel. 
Could Genius' son have ever vowed 

Hub ductile heart to steel, 
'Gainst all that leads the human breast, 
To turn to Indolence and rest ; 

From Science' haunts to steal. 
To beauty, wealth, and ease, and cheer — 
All that delight the senses here ! 

And thus he earns a meed of praise 

From nations yet unborn ; 
Still he, whom present pomp repays, 

His arduous toil may scorn ; 
But wiser, sure, than hoard the rose. 
Which low for each wayfiirer blows, 

And lives a summer mom. 
To climb the rocky mountain way, 
And gather the un&ding bay. 



tumn, prevented the publication of an edition 
of her works, which he had prepared for that 
purpose. 



Yet wo for him whose mental worth 
Fame's thousand tongues resound ! 
While living, every worm of earth 

Seems privileged to wound. 
Hub victory not the less secure, 
Let him the strife with nerve endure. 

In death his triumph found ; 
Then worlds shall with each other vie. 
To spread the name that can not die. 



EDITH. 



Bt those blue eyes that shine 
Dovelike and innocent. 
Yet with a lustre to their softness lent 

By the chaste fire of guileless purity. 

And by the rounded temple's symmetry ; 

And by the auburn locks, disposed apart, 
(Like Virgin Mary's pictured o'er the shrine,) 

In simple negligence of art ; 

By the young smile on lips whose accents fidl 

With dulcet music, bland to all. 

Like downward floating blossoms fipom the trees 

Detached in silver showers by playful breeie ; 

And by thy cheek, ever so purely pale, 

Save when thy heart with livelier kindness glovra; 
By its then tender bloom, whose delicate hue. 

Is like the morning's tincture of the rose. 
The snowy veils of the gossamer mist seen through ; 
And by the flowing outline's grace, 

Around thy features like a halo thrown^ 
Reminding of that noble race pmown. 

Beneath a lovelier heaven in idndlier «'l*"ifl*yf 

Whose beauty, both the moral and the mortal. 

Stood at perfection's portal 
And still doth hold a rank surpassing all compare; 

By the divinely meek and placid air 

Which witnesseth so well that all the cfaarmi 
It lights and warms, 

Tliough but the finer fiuhion of the day 

Deserve to be adored, since they 

Are emanations firom a soul allowed 
Thus radiantly to glorify its dwelling 

That goodness like a visible thing avowed. 

May awe and win, and temper and prevail : 
And by all these combined ! 

I call upon thy form ideal, 
So deeply in my memory dirined. 

To rise before my vision, like the real. 

Whenever passion's tides are swelling. 
Or vanity misleads, or discontent 
Rages vrith wishes, vain and impotent 
Then, while the tumults of m^ heart inciciat, 

I call upon thy image—then to rise 
In sweet and solemn beauty, like the moQU, 
Resplendent in the firmament of Jane, 

Through the still hours of night to lonely ejei. 
I gaze and muse thereon, and tempests 
And round me Iblls an atmoipheie of 



ELIZABETH BOGART. 



Miss Elizabeth Bogart, descended from 
a Huguenot family distinguished in the mer- 
cantile and social history of New York, and 
a daughter of the late Rev. David S. Bogart, 
one of the most accomplished divines of the 
last generation, was bom in the city of New 
York. Her father was shortly afterward set- 
tled as a minister of the Presbyterian Church 
at. Southampton, on Long Island. In 1813 
his connexion with that congregation was 
dissolved, and he removed to North Hemp- 
stead, where he was installed in the Re- 
formed Dutch Church, in which he had been 
educated. In 1826, he removed again to 
New York, where his family have since re- 
sided. 

About the year 1825 Miss Bogart began to 
write, under the signature of "Estelle," for 



the New York Mirror, then recently estab- 
lished ; and her contributions, in prose and 
verse, to this and other periodicals, would 
fill several volumes. Among them are two 
prize stories — The Effect of a Single Folly, 
and The Forged Note — which evince a con- 
structive ability that would not, perhaps, be 
inferred from her other compositions, many 
of which are of a very desultory character. 
Miss Bogart has ease, force, and a degree 
of fervor, which might have placed her in 
the front rank of our female authors ; but al- 
most everything she has given to the public 
has an impromptu air, which shows that lit- 
erature has scarcely been cultivated by her 
as an art, while it has constantly been re- 
sorted to for the utterance of feelings which 
could find no other suitable expression. 



AN AUTUMN VIEW, FROM MY WINDOW. 

I GAZE with raptured eyes 
Upon the lovely landscape, as it lies 
Outstretched before my window : even now 
The mist is sailing from the mountain's brow, 
For it is early morning, and the sun 
His course has jost begun. 

How beautiful the scene 
Of bill on hill arising, while between 
The river like a silvery streak appears. 
And rugged rocks, the monuments of yean,, 
' Resemble the old castles on the Rhine, 
Which look down on the vine. 

No clustering grapes, 'tis true, 
Hsng from these mountain-sides to meet the view; 
But fairer than the vineyards is the sight 
Of our luxuriant forests, which, despite 
The change of nations, hold their ancient place, 
Lost to the Indian race. 

Untiring I survey 
The prospect from my window, day by day : 
Something forgotten, though just seen before. 
Something of novelty or beauty more 
Than yet discovered, ever charms my eyee, 
And wakes a fresh surprise. 

And thus, when o'er my heart • 

A weary thought is stealing, while apart 
From friends and the gay world I sit alone. 
With life's dark veil upon the future thrown, 
I look from out my window, and there find 
A solace for the mind. 



The Indian Summer's breath 
Sighs gently o'er the fallen leaflet's death. 
And bids the frost-king linger on his way 
Till Autumn's tints have brightened o'er decay. 
What other clime can such rich painting show ? 
Tell us, if any know ! 



RETROSPECTION. 

AN EXTRACT. 



I 'm weary with thinking ! with visions that pass 
So thickly and gloomily over my brain. 

In which are reflected through Memory's glass 
The lost scenes of youth which return not again. 

Oh ! now I look back and remember the hours 
When I wished that a time of sweet leisure might 

come. 
When, freed from employments and studies, the 
powers 
Of thought were all loosened, in fancy to roam. 

That time has arrived. Care nor business conspire 
To restrain the mind's freedom, nor press on the 
heart; 

No stem prohibition hangs over the lyre. 
To bid all its bright inspirations depart 

But how has it come ! — Oh ! by breaking the ties 

Of affection and kindred, and snatching away 
The beloved fii>m around me, whose praise was the 
prize 
Which lured me in Poesy's pathway to ttra^. 
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FORGBTFULNE88. 

Wx parted ! — Friendship's dream had cast 

Deep interest o*er the brief farewell. 
And left upon the shadowy past 

Full many a thought on which to dwell : 
Such thoughts as come in early youth, 

And live in fellowship with hope ; 
Robed in the brilliant hues of truth, 

Unfitted with the world to cope. 

We parted. He went o*er the sea, 

And deeper solitude was mine ; 
Yet there remained in memory 

For fcelincf still a sacred shrine : 
And Thought and Hope were of&red up 

Till their ethereal essence fled, 
And Disappointment from the cup 

Its dark libations poured instead. 

We parted. 'T was an idle dream 

That thus we e'er should meet again ; 
For who that knew man's heart, would deem 

That it could long unchanged remain ? — 
He sought a foreign clime, and learned 

Another language, which expressed 
To strangers the rich thoughts that burned 

With unquenched power within his breast 

And soon he better loved to speak 

In those new accents than his own ; 
His native tongue seemed cold and weak 

To breathe the wakened passions' tone. 
He wandered far, and lingered long. 

And drank so deep of Lethe's stream, 
That each new feeling grew more strong, 

And all the past was like a dream. 

We met — a few glad words were spoken, 

A few kind glances were exchanged ; 
But friendship's first romance was broken^^ 

His had been from me estranged. 
I felt it all — we met no more — 

My heart was true, but it was proud ; 
Life's early confidence was o'er. 

And hope had set beneath a cloud. 

We met no more — for neither sought 

To reunite the severed chain 
Of social intercourse ; for naught 

Could join its parted links again. 
Too much of the wide world had been 

Between us for too long a time. 
And he had looked on many a scene, 

The beautiful and the sublime. 

And he had themes on which to dwell, 

And memories that were not mine. 
Which formed a separating spell, 

And drew a mystic boundary line. 
His thoughts were wanderers — and the things 

Which brought back friendship's joys to me, 
To him were but the spirit's wings 

MThich bore him o'er the distant sea. 



For he had seen the evening star 

Glancing its rays o'er ocean's waves. 
And marked the moonbeams from afar, 

Lighting the Grecian heroes' graves ; 
And he had gazed on trees and flowers 

Beneath Italia's sunny skies. 
And listened, in fair ladies' bowers. 

To Grenius' words and beauty's sighs. 

His steps had echoed through the halls 

Of grandeur, long left desolate ; 
And be had climbed the crumbling walls, 

Or oped perforce the hingeless gate ; 
And mused o'er many an anqient pile. 

In ruin still magnificent. 
Whose histories could the hours beguile 

W^ith dreams, before to Fancy lent 

Such recollections come to him. 

With moon, and stars, and summer flowers ; 
To me they bring the shadows dim 

Of earlier and of happier hours. 
I would those shadows darker fell — 

For life, with its best powers to bless, 
Has but few memories loved as well 

Or welcome as forgetfulness ! 



HE CAME TOO LATE. 



Hk came too late ! — Neglect had tried 

Her constancy too long ; 
Her love had yielded to her pride. 

And the deep sense of wrong. 
She scorned the ofiering of a heart 

Which lingered on its way. 
Till it could no delight impart, 

Nor spread one cheering ray. 

He came too late !-;-At once he felt 

That all his power was o'er : 
Indifference in her calm smile dwelt — 

She thought of him no more. 
Anger and grief had passed away, 

Her heart and thoughts were firee ; 
She met him, and her words were gray — 

No spell had Memory. 

He came too late ! — ^The subtle chords 

Of love were all unbound. 
Not by offence of spoken words, 

But by the slights that wound. 
She knew that life held nothing now 

That could the past repay. 
Yet she disdained his tardy wow. 

And coldly turned away. 

He came too late ! — Her countless dreams 
Of hope had long since flown ; 

No charms dwelt in his chosen themes^ 
Nor in his whispered tone. 

And when, with word and smile, he trkd 
. Affection still to prove, 

She nerved her heart wiUi woman's pdds, 
And spumed his fickle lo>ve. 



MARY E. BROOKS. 



Miss Mabt E. Aiken, a native of New 
York, was for several years a contributor to 
the Mirror and other periodicals, under the 
signature of ** Noma," her sister, during the 
same period, writing under the pseudonyme 
of '* Hinda." In 1828 she was married to 
Mr. James 6. Brooks, a gentleman of fine 
abilities, who was well known as the author 
of many graceful pieces, in prose and verse, 
signed " Florio." In the following year ap- 
peared a volume entitled The Rivals of Este, 
and other Poems, by James G. and Mary E. 
Brooks. The leading composition, from 
which the collection had its name, is by 



THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 

" Th« ererliutmf to be which hmM btm 
Hath tao^t iu naoffat or little.'* 

From the deep and stirring tone. 
Ever on the midnight breaking. 

Came a whisper thrill and lone 
0*er my alent vigil waking : 

« Come to me ! the dreamy hour 

Fades before the spoiler's power ! 

Come ! the passing tide is strong. 

As it bean ^y life aldng ; 

Soon another seal for thee 

Stamps the stem Futurity. 

Bow thee — bend thee to the light 

Stealing on thy spirit sight, 

From ^e bygone's &ded bloom. 

From the shadow and the gloom. 

From each strange and changeful scene 

Which amid thy path has been ; 

And oh, let it wake for thee. 

Beacon of the days to be !'* 

Soft before my sight was spreading 
Many a sweet and sonny flower ; 
Pleasure bright, her promise shedding* 

GUded o'er each &iry bower : 
Oh, it was a laughing glee. 
Hanging o'er Futurity ; 
Blisses mid young beauties blooming — 
Hopes, no sullen grie& entombing — 
Loves that vowed to link for ever. 
Cold or blighted, never — never ; 
Not a shadow on the dome 
Fancy reared for days to come- 
Not a dream of sleeping ill 
There her rushing tide to chiD ; 
Gayly lay each glittering morrow : 
And I tivned me half in sorrow, 



Mrs. Brooks. It is a story of passion, and the 
principal characters are of the ducal house 
of Ferrara. Her Hebrew Melodies, and other 
short poems, in the same yolume, are written 
with more care, and have much more merit. 
Mr. Brooks was at this time connected 
with one of the New York journals ; but in 
1830 he removed to Winchester, in Virginia, 
where he was for several years editor of a 
political and literary gazette. In 1838 he 
returned to New York, and established him- 
self in Albany, where he remained until his 
death, in February, 1841, from which time 
Mrs. Brooks has resided in New York. 
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Am that phantom beckoned back. 
To retrace Life's fiuling track. 

Sinking in the broad dim ocean. 

Shadows blending o'er its bier, 
Slow from being's wild commotion. 

Saw I pass another year. « 
There was but a misty cloud 
Bending o'er a silent shroud ; 
Hope, &me, rapture — loved and gay — 
TeU, oh tell me, where were they 1 
Idols once in sunlight glancing, 

Ay, that claimed each starting sigh. 
With the green-leafed promise dancing 

Round the heart so merrily — 
Where was now the waking blossom 
Should be wreathing round the boaom ! 
Only lay a mist fiur spreading. 
Dim and dimmer twilight shedding. 
Like to fever's fitful gleam. 
Like to sleeper's troubled dream ; 
In the cold and perished Past 
Lay the mighty strife at last 

Oft that dim and visioned treading. 

Where the frail and fair decay. 
Comes upon my bosom, shedding 

Light through many a rising day. 
Phantoms now in beauty ranging. 
Dreaming ne'er of chill or changing^ 
Bright and gay and flashing all. 
How their voiceless shadows fidl ! 
Go— the weeper's heart is weary ; 
Gro— the widow's wail ii dreary : 
Thousand-toned the agony 
On each night-breeze sweeping by : 
Gro— and for each little flower 
Wreathed about the blighted bower. 
Bright, when suns and stars have set, 
Will a flow'ret bloasom yet 

1.19 
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A PLEDGE TO THE DYING YEAR. 

Fill to the brim ! one pledge to the past, 
I As it sinks on its shadowy bier ; 

Fill to the brim ! His the saddest and last 

We pour to the grave of the year : 
Wake, the light phantoms of beauty that won as 

To linger awhile in those bowers ; 
And flash the bright daybeams of promise upon vm, 

That gilded life*s earlier hours. 

Here's to the love — ^though it flitted away, 

We can never, no, never forget ! 
Through the gathering darkness of many a day, 

One pledge will we pour to it yet 
Oh, frail as the vision, that witching and tender, 

And bright on the wanderer broke, 
When Irem*s own beauty in shadowless splendor, 

Along the wild desert awoke.* 

Fill to the brim ! one pledge to the glow 

Of the heart in its purity warm ! 
Ere sorrow had sullied the fountain below. 

Or darkness enveloped the form : 
Fill to that life-tide ! oh, warm was its rushing 

l^hrough Adens of arrowy light. 
And yet like the wave in the wilderness gushing, 

'Twill gladden the wine cup to-night 

Fill to the past ! from its dim distant sphere 

Wild voices in melody come ; 
The strains of the bygone, deep echoing here, 

We pledge to their shadowy tomb ; 
And like the bright orb, that in sinking flings back 

One gleam o'er the cloud-covered dome. 
May the dreams of the past, on futurity track 

The hope of a holier home ! 






"WEEP NOT FOR THE DEAD." 

Oh, weep not for the dead ! 
Rather, oh rather give the tear 
To those who darkly linger here. 

When all besides are fled : 
Weep for the spirit withering 
In its cold, cheerless sorrowing ; 
Weep for the young and lovely one 
That ruin darkly revels on. 

But never be a tear-drop shed 

For them, the pure enfranchised dead. 

Oh, weep not for the dead ! 
No more for them the blighting chill. 
The thousand shades of earthly ill, 

The thousand thorns we trMd ; 
Weep for the life-charm eariy flown. 
The spirit broken, bleeding, lone ; 
Weep for the death pangs of the heart, 
Ere being fii>m the bosom part ; 

But never be a tear-drop given 

To those that rest in yon blue heaven. 



* Irem, ono of the gardens dewribed by Mohammed- 
planted, at the eommentaton of the Koran tay, by a king 
named Shedad, once seen by an Arabian, who wanderea 
very far into the desert in search of a lost camel : a gar- 



DREAM OF LIFE. 



I HXABD the music of the wave, 

As it rippled to the shore, 
And saw the willow branches lave. 

As light winds swept them o'er — 
Tlie music of the golden bow 

That did the torrent span ; 
But I heard a sweeter music flow 

From the youthful heart of man. 

The wave rushed on — ^the hues of heaven 

Fainter and fainter grew, 
And deeper melodies were given 

As swift the changes flew : 
Then came a shadow on my sigh ; 

The golden bow was dim — 
And he that laughed beneath its light. 

What was the change to him ? 

I saw him not : only a throng 

Like the swell of troubled ocean. 
Rising, sinking, swept along 

In the tempest's wild commotion : 
Sleeping, dreaming, waking then. 

Chains to link or sever — 
Turning to the dream again. 

Fain to clasp it ever. 

There was a rush upon my brain, 

A darkness on mine eye ; 
And when I turned to gaze again. 

The mingled forms were nigh : 
In shadowy mass a mighty hall 

Rose on the fitful scene ; 
Flowers, music, gems, were flung o'er all, 

Not such as once had been. 

Then in its mist, frir, far away, 

A phantom seemed to be ; 
The something of a bygone day — 

But oh, how changed was he ! 
He rose beside the festal board, 

Where sat the merry throng ; 
And as the purple juice he poured. 

Thus woke his wassail song : 

SOKG. 

Coxx ! while with wine the goblets flow, 
For wine they say has power to bli 

And flowers, too — not roses, no ! 
Bring poppies, bring forgetfulneas ! 



A leth^ for departed bliss. 

And each too well remembered scene : 
Earth has no sweeter draught than thio, 

MThich drowns the thought of what ha« 

Here's to the heart's cold idneas. 

Which can not smile, but will not agh i 

If wine can bring a chiU like this, 
Come, fill for me the goblet high. 

Come — and the cold, the fiilse, the dead. 
Shall never cross our reveliy ; 

We '11 kiss the wine cup ^Mrkling red. 
And snap the chain of memoiy. 



den no less celebrated (says Sir W. Jones) by the 
poets, than that of the Uesperides by the firnnki 



M. ST. LEON LOUD. 



Marguerite St. Leon Barstow was bora 
in the rural town of Wysox, among the wind- 
ings of the Susquehannah, in Bradford coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania. In 1824 she was married 
to Mr. Loud, of Philadelphia ; and, except 
during a short period passed in the South, 
has since resided in that city. Her poems 
have for the most part appeared in the Uni- 
ted States Grazette and in the Philadelphia 



monthly magazines. Mr. Edgar A. Poe, in 
his Autography, says of Mrs. Loud, that she 
'*has imagination of no common order, and, 
unlike many of her sex, is not 

< Content to dwell in decencies fiareTer.' 
While she can, upon occasion, compose the 
ordinary singsong with all the decorous pro- 
prieties which are in fashion, she yet ventures 
very frequently into a more ethereal region." 



A DREAM OF THE LONELY ISLE. 

Tbirs is an isle in the fiur South lea, 
Sunny and bright bb an isle can be ; 
Sweet is the sound of the ocean wave. 
As its sparkling waters the green shores lave ; 
And from the shell that upon the strand 
Lies half buried in golden sand — 
. A thrilling tone through the still air rings, 
Like music trembling on fairy strings. 
Flowers like those which the Peris find 
In the bowers of their paradise, and bind 
In the flowing tresses, are blooming there. 
And gay birds glance through the scented air. 
Gems and pearls are strewed on the earth 
Untouched — there are known to know their worth ; 
And that &ir island Death comes not nigh : 
Why should he come ? — ^there are none to die. 

My heart had grown, like the misanthrope's, 
Cold and dead to all human hopes ; 
Fame and fortune alike had proved 
Baseless dreams, and the friends I loved 
Vanished away, like the flowers that fade 
In the deadly blight of the Upas' shade. 
I longed upon that green isle to be. 
Far away o'er the sounding sea. 
Where no human voice, with its words of pain. 
Could ever fiUl on my ear again. 
Life seemed a desert waste to me. 
And I sought in slumber from care to flee. 

Away, away, o'er the waters blue. 
Light as a sea-bird the vessel flew. 
Deep ocean-furrows her timbers plough. 
As the waves are parted before her prow ; 
And the foaming billows close o'er her path. 
Hissing and roaring, as if in wrath. 
But swiftly onward, through foam and spray. 
To the lonely island she steers her way : 
The heavens above wore their brightest smile. 
As the bark was moored by that &iry isle ; 
The sails were furled, the voyage Was o'er ; 
I should buflBst the waves of the world no more ! 
I looked to the ocean — the bark was gone, 



And I stood on that beautiful isle alone. 

My wish was granted, and I was blest ; 

My spirit revelled in perfect rest — 

A Dead sea calm — even Thought reposed 

Like a weary dove with its pinions closed. 

Beauty was round me : bright roses hung 

Their blushing wreaths o'er my head, and flung 

Fragance abroad on the gale — to me 

Sweeter than odors of Araby ; 

Wealth was mine, for the yellow gold 

Lay before me in heaps untold. 

Death to that island knew not the way, 

But life was mine for ever and aye, 

Till Love again made my heart its throne. 

And I ceased to dwell on the isle alone. 

Long did my footsteps delighted range 
My peaceful home, but there came a change : 
My heart grew sad, and I looked with pain 
On all I had bartered life's ties to gain. 
A chilling weight on my spirits fell. 
As the low, soft wail of the ocean shell — 
Or the bee's faint hum in the flowery wood. 
Was all that broke on my solitude. 
Oh ! then I felt, in my loneliness, 
That earth had no power the heart to bless, 
Unwarmed by affection's holy ray ; 
And hope was withered, as day by day 
I watched for the bark, but in vain — in vain ; 
She never sought that green isle again ! 

I stretched my arms o'er the heaving sea, 
And prayed aloud, in my agony, 
That Love's pure spirit might with me dwell. 
Then rose the waves with a murmuring swell, 
Higher and higher, till naught was seen 
Where slept in beauty that islet green. 
The waters passed o'er me — ^the spell was broke ; 
From the dream of the lonely isle I woke. 
With a heart redeemed from its selfish stain. 
To mingle in scenes of the world again 
With cheerful spirit — and rather share 
The pains and sorrows which mortals bear, 
Than dwell where no shade on my path is thrown. 
Mid fadeless flowers and bright gems alone. 
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THE DESERTED HOMESTEAD. 



L 



Thsre is a lonely homestead 

In a green and quiet vale, 
With its tall trees sighing moarnfally 

To every passing gale ; 
There are many mansions round it, 

In the sunlight gleaming fair ; 
But moss-grown is that ancient roo^ 

Its walls are gray and bare. 
Where once glad voices sounded 

Of children in their mirth, 
No whisper breaks the solitude 

By that deserted hearth. 
The swallow from her dwelling 

In the low eaves hath flown ; 
And all night long, the whip-poor-will 

Sings by the threshold stone. 
No hand above the window 

Ties up the trailing vines ; 
And through the broken casement>panefl 

The moon at midnight shines. 
And many a solemn shadow 

Seems starting from the gloom ; 
Like forms of long-departed ones 

Peopling that dim o!d room. 
No furrow for the harvest 

Is drawn upon the plain, 
And in the pastures green and £Eur 

No herds or flocks remain. 
Why is that beauteous homestead 

Thus standing bare and lone, 
While all the worshipped household godf 

In dust lie overthrown. 
And where are they whose voices 

Rang out o'er hill and dale ? 
Gone — and their mournful histoiy 

Is but an oft-told tale. 
There smiles no lovelier valley 

Beneath the summer sun. 
Yet they who dwelt together there. 

Departed one by one. 
Some to the quiet churchyard, 

And some beyond the sea ; 
To meet no more, as once they met. 

Beneath that old roof-tree. 
Like forest-birds forsaking 

Their sheltering native nest, 
The young to life's wild scenes went forth. 

The ag6d to their rest 
Fame and ambition lured them 

From &at green vale to roam. 
But as their dazzling dreams depart. 

Regretful memories come 
Of the valley and the homestead — 

Of their childhood pure and free— 
Till eaich world-weary spirit pines 

That spot once more to see. 
Oh ! blest are they who linger 

Mid old familiar things, 
Where every object o'er the heart 

A hallowed influence flings. 
Though won are wealth and honors — 

Though reached fame's lofry dome — 
There are no joys like those which dwell 

Within our childhood's home. 



PRAYER FOR AN^ABSSNT HUSBAND. 

FikTHiR in heaven ! 
Behold, he whom I love is daily treading 

The path of life in heaviness of soul. 
With the thick darkness now around him spreading 

He long hath striven — 
Oh, thou most kind ! break not the golden bowL 

Father in heaven ! 
Thou who so oft hast healed the broken-hearted. 
And raised the weary spirit bowed with care. 
Let him not say his joy hath all departed. 

Lest he be driven 
Down to the deep abyss of dark despair. 

Father in heaven ! 
Oh, grant to his most cherished hopes a blessings 

Let peace and rest descend upon bis head. 
That his torn heart, thy holy love possessing, 

May not be riven — 
Let guardian angels watch his lonely bed. 

Father in heaven ! 
Oh, may his heart be stayed on thee ! each feeling 

Still lifted up in gratitude and love ; 
And may that faith the joys of heaven reveaUng 

To him be given, 
Till he shall praise thy name in realms abo^e. 



i», 



REST IN THE GRAVE. 

Oh, peaceful grave ! how blest 
Are they who in thy quiet chambers rest. 

After the feverish s^e — 
The wild, dark, turbulent career of life ! 



There shall the throbbing brain. 
The heart with its wild hopes and longings Tatn, 

Find undisturbed repose — 
No more to struggle with its weight of woes. 

No passionate desires 
For some bright goal to which the soul aapir ee 
Forever unattained — consume like quenchleaB fires. 

Oh ! for a dreamless sleep, 

A slumber calm and deep, 
A long and silent midnight in the tomb. 
Where no dim visions of the past may come ; 

No haunting memories — no tears, 
Nor voices which the startled spirit hears. 
Whispering mysteriously of ill in coming yean. 

Peace — peace unbroken dwells. 

Oh grave ! in thy lone cells. 

And yet not lone, for they 

AVho've passed from eardi away. 
People thy realms — the beautiful, the young, 
The kindred who around my pathway flung 
All that earth had of brigfatness — and the tomb 

Is robbed of all its gloom. 

There would I rest, O Grave ! 

Till thy unstormy wave 
Hath overswept the whole of life's bleak diore ; 
In thy deep stream of calm forgetfulness 

My soul would sink — no more 
To Inrave within a fivil, unanchored bark. 
Life's tossing billows and its tempests dazk. 



EMMA C. EMBURY. 
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This graceful and popular authoress — the 
Mitford of our country — to whom we are in 
so large a degree indebted for redeeming the 
'* ladies^ magazines," so called, from the re- 
proach of frivolity and sickly sentiment, is 
a daughter of Dr. James R. Manley, for many 
years one of the most eminent physicians of 
New York, from whom she inherits all the 
peculiar pride and prejudice that make up 
the genuine Knickerbocker. She was mar* 
ried, it appears from the New York Mirror 
of the following Saturday, on the tenth of 
May, 1828, to Mr. Daniel Embury, now of 
Brooklyn, a gentleman of liberal fortune, who 
is well known for his taste and scholarly ac- 
quirements. 

Mrs. Embury's native interest in literature 
was manifested by an early appreciation of 
the works of genius, and her poetical talents 
were soon recognised and admired. Under 
the signature of ** lanthe," she gave to the 
public numerous effusions, which were dis- 
tinguished for vigor of language and genuine 
depth of feeling. A volume of these youthful 
but most promising compositions was select- 
ed and published, under the title of Guido and 
other Poems. Since her marriage, she has 
given to the public more prose than verse, 
but the former is characterized by the same 
romantic spirit which is the essential beauty 
of poetry. Many of her tales are founded 
upon a just observation of life, although not 
a few are equally remarkable for attractive 



invention. In point of style, they of) en pos- 
sess the merit of graceful and pointed dic- 
tion, and the lessons they inculcate are inva- 
riably of a pure moral tendency. Constance 
Latimer, or The Blind Girl, is perhaps better 
known than any other of her single produc- 
tions ; and this, as well as her Pictures of 
Early Life, has passed through a large num- 
ber of editions. In 1845 she published, in a 
beautiful quarto volume, with pictorial illus- 
trations, Nature's Gems, or American Wild 
Flowers, a work which contains some of 
the finest specimens of her writings, in both 
prose and verse. In 1846 she gave to the 
public a collection of graceful poems, under 
the title of Love's Token Flowers ; and, in 
1848, The Waldorf Family, or Grandfather's 
Legends, a little volume in which she has 
happily adapted the romantic and poetical 
legendary of Brittany to the tastes of our own 
country and the present age ; and a work 
entitled Glimpses of Home Life, in which 
many of the beautiful fictions she had writ- 
ten for the magazines, having a unity and 
completeness of design, are reproduced, to 
run anew the career of popularity through 
which they passed on their first and separate 
publication. The tales and sketches by Mrs. 
Embury are very numerous, probably not less 
than one hundred and fifty ; and several such 
delightful series, evincing throughout the 
same true cultivation and refinement of taste 
and feeling, might be made from them. 



TWO POETEAITS FROM LIFE. 

1. 
Oh, what a timid watch young Love waa keeping 

When thou wert fiishioned in such gentle goiae ! 

How waa thy nature nursed with aecret aigfaa ! 
What bitter tears thy mother's heart were steeping ! 

Within the crystal deptha of thy blue eyea 
A world of troubled tenderness lies sleeping, 

And on thy full and glowing lip there Ilea 
A shadow that portenda thee future weeping. 
Tender and self-distrustful — doubting still 

Thyacl^ but trusting all the world beside, 
Tremblingly aensitive to coming ill. 

Blending with woman's softness manhood'a pride, 
How wilt thou all life*s future conflicts bear. 
And fearless sufler all that man must do and dare 1 



IL 

PRouD,8elf-8U8tained and fearleas ! dreading naught 
SaTe falsehood — loving eveiything but sin — 
How glorious is the light that from within 

Illumes thy boyish face with \oftj thought I 

A child thou art — but thy deep eyea are fraught 
With that mysterious light by genius ahed. 

And in thine aspect is a glory caught 
From the high dreams that cluster round thy head: 

I know not what thy future lot may be. 
But, when men gather to a new cruaade 

Against earth'a fgdsehood, wrong, and ^rranny. 
Thou wilt be there with all thy strength di^ 
played — 

Thy voice clear-ringing mid the conflict'a roar, 

And on thy banner, writ in stara, « Excelaior !" 
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THE DUKE OF REICH8TADT. 



Hbir of that name 
W hich shook with sudden terror the far earth — 
Child of strange destinies e'en from thy birth, 

When kings and princes round thy cradle came. 
And gave their crowns, as playthings, to thy hand — 
Thine heritage the spoils of many a land ! 

How were the schemes 
Of human foresight baffled in thy fate, 
Thou victim of a parent's lofty state ! 

What glorious visions filled thy fiither*8 dreams, 
When first he gazed upon thy infant face. 
And deemed himself the Rodolph of his race ! 

Scarce had thine eyes 
Beheld the light of day, when thou wert bound 
With power's vain symbols, and thy young brow 

crowned 
With Rome's imperial diadem — the prize 
From priestly princes by thy proud sire won. 
To deck the pUlow of his cradled son. 

Yet whore is now 
Hie sword that flashed as with a meteor light. 
And led on half the world to stirring fight, 

Bidding whole seas of blood and carnage flow ? 
Alas ! when foiled on his last batUe-plain, 
Its shattered firagments forged thy father's chain. 

Far worse ihi/ fate 
Than that which doomed him to the barren rock ; 
Through half the universe was felt the shock, 
When down he toppled from his high estate ; 
And the proud thought of still acknowledged power 
Could cheer him e'en in that disastrous hour. 

But thou, poor boy ! 
Hadst no such dreams to cheat the lagging hours; 
Thy chains still galled, though wreathed with Surest 
Thou hadst no images of bygone joy, [flowers; 
No visions of anticipated fame. 
To bear thee through a life of sloth and shame. 

And where was she. 
Whose proudest title was Napoleon's wife 1 
She who first gave, and should have watched[ thy 
Trebling a mother's tenderness for thee, [life, 
Despoiled heir of empire ? On her breast 
Did thy young heart repose in its unrest ? 

No ! round her heart 
Children of humbler, happier lineage twined : 
Thou oouldst but bring dark memories to mind 
Of pageants where she bore a heartless part ; 
She who shared not her monarch-hui^^Mmd's doom 
Cared little for her first-born's living tomb. 

Thou art at rest : 
Child of Ambition's martyr ! life had been 
To thee no blessing, but a dreary scene 

Of doubt, and dread, and suffering at the best ; 
For thou wert one whose path, in these dark times. 
Would lead to sorrows — it may be to crimes ! 

Thou art at rest : 
The idle sword hath worn its sheath away ; 
The spirit has consumed its bonds of clay ; 
And they, who with vain tyranny comprest 
Thy soul's high yearnings, now forget their fear, 
And fling ambition's purple o'er thy bier ! 
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SY 

LiKi the sweet melo^jy which feintly lingers 
Upon the windharp's strings at close of day, 

When gently touched by evening's dewy fingers 
It breathes a low and melancholy lay : 

So the calm voice of sympathy meseemeth ; 

And while its magic spell is round me cast. 
My spirit in its cloistered silence dreameth. 

And vaguely blends the future with the past 

But vain such dreams while pain my bosom thrilleth. 
And mournful memories around me move ; 

E'en firiendship's alchemy no balm distilleth, 
To soothe th' immedicable wound of love. 

Alas, alas ! passion too soon exhaleth 
The dewy freshness of the heart's young flowers ; 

We water them with tears, but naught availeth — 
They wither on through all life's later hours. 



AUTUMN EVENING. 



** And IMAC want oat in the field to meditate at eventide.*' 



Go forth at morning's birth. 
When the glad sun, exulting in his might 
Comes from the dusky-curtained tents of night. 

Shedding his gifls of beauty o'er the earth ; 
When sounds of busy life are on the air. 
And man awakes to labor and to care. 
Then hie thee forth : go out amid thy kind, 
Thy daily tasks to do, thy harvest-sheaves to bind. 

Go forth at noontide hour. 
Beneath the heat and burden of the day 
Pursue the labors of thine onward way. 

Nor murmur if thou miss life's morning flower; 
Where'er the footsteps of mankind are found 
Thou may'st discern some spot of hallowed ground. 
Where duty blossoms even as the rose, [enclose. 
Though sharp and stinguig thorns the beauteousbud 

Go forth at eventide. 
When sounds of toil no more the soft air fill. 
When e'en the hum of insect life is still. 

And the bird's song on evening's breeze has died ; 
Go forth, as did the patriarch of old, [told. 

And commune with thy heart's deep thoughts un- 
Fathom thy spirit's hidden depths, and learn 
The mysteries of life, the fires that inly bum- 
Go forth at eventide. 
The eventide of summer, when the trees 
Yield their firail honors to the passing breeze. 

And woodland paths with autumn tints are dyed ; 
When the mild sun his paling lustre shrouds 
In gorgeous draperies of golden clouds, 
Then wander forth, mid beauty and decay, 
To meditate alone — alone to watch and pray. 

Go forth at eventide, 
Commune with thine own bosom, and be still — 
Check the wild impulses of wayward will. 

And learn the nothingness of human pride : 
Mom is the time to act, noon to endure ; 
But, oh, if thou wouldst keep thy spirit pure. 
Turn from the beaten path by worldlings trod. 
Go forth at eventide, in heart to walk witii God. 
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On, fM>ek her not in mtumi halls of pride, 
Where flushing fountaim fliag their lilTer tide, 

Their wealth of fireshnew toward the aammer aky ; 
The echoes of a palace are too loud — 
They but give back the footsteps of the crowd 

T*hat throng aboat some idol throned on high. 
Whose ermined robe and pomp of rich array 
Bat senre to hide the fiUse one's feet of clay. 

Nor seek her form in poverty's low vale, [pale. 
Where, touched by want, the bright cheek waxes 

And the heart ftiints, with sordid cares opprest, 
Where pining discontent has left its trace 
Deep and abiding in each haggard fece. 

Not there, not there Peace builds her halcyon nest : 
Wild revel scares her from wealth's towering dome. 
And misery frights her from the poor man's home. 

Nor dwells she in the cloister, where the sage 
Ponders the mystery of some time-stained page. 

Delving, with feeble hand, the classic mine ; 
Oh, who can tell the restless hope of feme. 
The bitter yearnings for a deathless name. 

That round the student's heart like serpents twine ! 
Ambition's fever burns within his breast. 
Can Peace, sweet Peace, abide with such a guest ? 

Search not within the city's crowded mart, 
Where the low-whispered music of the heart 

Is all unheard amid the dang of gold ; 
Oh, never yet did Peace her chaplct twine 
To lay upon base mammon's sordid shrine, [sold ; 

Where earth's most precious things are bought and 
Thrown on thai pile, the pearl of price wouhl be 
Despised, because unfit for merchantiy. 

Go ! hie thee to God's altar— kneeling there. 
List to the mingled voice of fervent prayer 

That swells around thee in the sacred fene ; 
Or catch the solemn organ's pealing note. 
When grateful praises on the still air float. 

And the freed soul forgets earth's heavy chain : 
There learn that Peace, sweet Peace, is ever Ibimd 
In her eternal home, on holy ground. 



THE EOLIAN HARP. 

Harp of the winds ! how vainly art thou swelling 
Thy diapason on the heedless blast ; 

How idly, too, thy gentler chords are telling 
A tale of sorrow as the breeie svreeps past : 

Why dost, thou waste in loneliness the strain 

Which were not heard by human ears in vain ? 

And the Harp answered,Though the winds are bear- 
My sou I of sweetness on their viewless wings, [ing 

Yet one faint tone may reach some soul despairmg. 
And rouse its energies to happier things : 

Oh, not in vain my song, if it but gives 

One moment's joy to anything that Uvea. 

Oh heart of mine ! canst thou not, here discerning 
An emblem of thyself) some solace find 1 [ing. 

Though earth may never quench thy life-long yearn- 
Yet give thyself like music to the wind : 

Thy wandering thought may teach thy love and 

And waken ayn^MUhy when thou art dust. [trosL 
10 



UNREST. 

Hurt, weary Heart ! what means thy wild unrest ? 

Hast thou not tasted of earth's every pleasure ? 
With all that mortals seek thy lot is blest ; 

Yet doet thou ever chant in mournful measure^ 

** Something beyond !" 
Heart, weary Heart ! canst thou not find repoee 

In the sweet calm of friendship's pure devotion 1 
Amid the peace which sympathy bestows, 

Still dost thou murmur with repressed emotion, 

<< Something beyond !" 
Heart, weaiy Heart ! too idly hast thou poured 

Thy music and thy perfume on the blast ; 
Now, beggared in affection's treasured hoard. 

Thy cry ia still — thy saddest and thy last — 

« Something beyond !" 
Heart, weary Heart ! oh, cease thy wild unrest- 
Earth can not satisfy thy bitter yearning : 
Then onward, upward speed thy lonely quest. 

And hope to find, where Heaven's pure stars are 
burning, ** Something beyond !" 



THE OLD MAN'S LAMENT. 

Oh, for one draught of those sweet waters now 
That shed such freshness o'er my eariy life ! 

Oh that I could but bathe my fevered brow 
To wash away the dust of worldly strife, 

And be a simple-hearted child once more. 

As if I ne'er had known this world's pernicious lore ! 

My heart is weary, and my spirit pants 
Beneath the heat and burden of the day ; 

Would that I could regain those shady haunts 
Where once, with Hope, I dreamed the hours 

Giving my thoughts to tales of old romance, [away. 

And yielding up my soul toy outh's delicious trance ! 

Vain are such wishes : I no more may tread 
With lingering step and slow the green hill-side ; 

Before me now life's shortening path is spread. 
And I must onward, whatsoe'er betide : 

The pleasant nooks of youth are passed for aye. 

And sober scenes now meet the traveller on bis way. 

Alas ! the dust which clogs my weaiy feet 
Glitters with frug^ents of each ruined shrine. 

Where once my spirit worshipped, when,with sweet 
And passionless devotion, it could twine 

Its strong affections round earth's earthliest things. 

Yet bear away no stain upon its snowy wings. 

What though some flowers have 'seaped the tem- 
pest's wrath ? 
Daily they droop by nature's swift decay : ^ 
What &ough the setting sun still lights my path? 
Mom's dewy freshness long has passed away. 
Oh, give me back life's newly-budded flowers — 
Let me once more inhale the breath of morning's 
hours! 

My youth, my youth ! oh, give me back my youth ! 

Not the unfurrowed brow and blooming cheek. 
But childhood's sunny thoughts, its perfect truth. 

And youth's unworldly feelings — these I seek : 
Ah, who could e'er be sinless and yet sage ! [page ! 
Would that I might forget Time's dark and blotted 
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THE AMERICAN RIVER. 

▲ RKMKMBiULllCB. 

It rasheth on with fearful might, 

That river of the west, 
Through forests dense, where seldom light 

Of sunbeam gilds its breast : 
Anon it dashes wildly past 
The widespread prairie lone and vast, 
Without a shadow on its tide, 
Save the long grass that skirts its aide ; 
Again its angry currents sweep 
Beneath some tall and rocky steep, 
Which frowns above the darkened stream. 
Till doubly deep its waters seem. 
No rugged cliff may check its way, 
No gentle mead invite its stay — 
Still with resistless, maddened foroey 
Following its wild and devious courw, 

The river rusheth on. 
It rusheth on — ^the rocks are stirred. 

And echoing fiir and wide, 
Through the dim forest aisles, is heard 

The thunder of its tide ; 
No other sound strikes on the ear, 
Save when, beside its waters clear. 
Crashing o'er branches diy and sear, 
Comes bounding forth the antlered deer ; 
Or when, perchance, the woods give back 
The arrow whizzing on its track. 
Or deadlier rifle's vengeful crack : 
No hum of busy life is near, 
And still uncurbed in its career 

The river rusheth on. 
It rusheth on — ^no firebark leaves 

Its dark and smoking trail 
O'er the pure wave, which only heaves 

The bateau light and frail ; 
Long, long ago the rude canoe 
Across its sparkling waters flew ; 
Long, long ago the Indian brave 
In the clear stream his brow might lave : 
But seldom has the white man stood 
Within that trackless solitude, 
Where onward, onward dashing still. 
With all the force of untamed will. 

The river rusheth on. 
It rusheth on — ^no changes mark 

How many years have sped 
Bince to its banks, through forests dark, 

Some chance the hunter led ; 
Though many a season has passed o'er 
The giant trees that gird its shore — 
Though the soft limestone mass, imprest 
By naked footstep on its breast. 
Now hardened into rock appears. 
By work of indurating years. 
Yet 'tis by grander strength alone 
That Nature's age is ever known. 
While crumbling turrets tell the tale 
Of man's vain pomp and projects frail, 
Time, in the wilderness displays 
Th' ennobling power of length of days, 
And in the forest's pathless bound, 
Type of Eternity, is found — 

The river rushing on. 



THE ENGLISH RIVER. 

▲ yANTAST. 

It floweth on with pleasant sound — 

A vague and dreamlike measure, 
And singeth to the flowers around 

A song of quiet pleasure ; ' 

No rugged cliff obstructs the way 
Where the glad waters leap and play, 
Or, if a tiny rock look down 
In tlie calm stream with mimic frowjni " 
The waves a sweeter music make. 
As at its base they flash and break : 
It speedeth on, like joy's bright hours. 
Traced but by verdure and by flowers ; 
And whether sunbeams on it rest, 
Or storm-clouds hover o'er its breast. 
Still in that green and shady glen. 
Beside the busy haunts of men. 

The river singeth on. 
It floweth on, past tree and flower. 

Until the stream is laving 
The ruins of some ancient tower. 

With ivy banners waving : 
Methinks ^e river's pleasant diime 
Now tells a tale of olden time. 
When mail-clad knights were often seen 
Upon its banks of living green. 
And gentle dames of lineage high 
Lingered to hear Love's thrilling sigh; 
Haply some squire, whose humble name 
Was yet unheralded by fiune. 
Here wove ambition's earliest dreams : 
While then, as now, 'neath sunset gleams. 

The river singeth on. 
It floweth on — that gentle stream — 

And seems to tell the story 
Of old-world heroes, and their dream 

Of fame and martial glory ; 
The war-cry on its banks has pealed. 
Blent with the clang of lance and shield ; 
Waked to new life by war's alarms, 
Bold knights, and squires, and men-at-aima. 
Have sallied forth in proud array. 
With hearts impatient for the fhiy : 
Though nature's voice is little heard. 
When pulses are thus madly stirred. 
Yet, while in brightness it gives back 
The glittering sheen that marks their track, 

The river singeth on. 
Yet, as above the suimiest fate 

Hangs the dark cloud of sorrow. 
So sadder scenes the fimcy wait, 

Since dreams from truth we borrow : 
A well-worn path, now grass-o'ergrown 
And hid by many a fallen stone. 
To yonder roofless chapel led 
Where sleep the castle's honored dead ; 
Full often that pure stream has glassed 
The funeral train, as slow it passed ; 
Hark ! as the barefoot monks repeat 
The ** Requiescat," wild and sweet, 

The river singeth on. 
The virion hdes, the phantoms flee. 

And naught of all remaineth ; 
The river runneth fiurt and free, 
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Tlie wind through nuns ploineth : 
The feudal lord and heltod knight, 
And spuriess squire and lady bright. 
Long since have shared the common lot — 
Ally save their haughty name, forgot 
Tlie ivy wreathes the ruined shrine, 
Flaunting beneath the glad sunshine ; 
The fallen fortress, ruined wall, 
And crumbling battlement, are all 
Tkfeft ttill are left to tell the tale 
Of those who ruled that fiuiy vale : 
But Nature still upholds her sway. 
And flowers and music mark the way 

The river singetii on. 



BALLAD. 

Thi maiden sat at her busy wheel, 

Her heart was light and free. 
And ever in cheerful song broke forth 

Her bosom's harmless glee : 
Her song was in mockery of Love, 

And ofl I heard her say, 
** The gathered rose and the stolen heart 

Can charm but for a day." 

I looked on the maiden's rosy cheek, 

And her lip so full and bright. 
And I sighed to think that the traitor Love 

Should conquer a heart so light : 
But she thought not of future days of wo, 

While she carolled in tones so gay — 
** The gathered rose and the stolen heart 

Can charm but for a day." 

A year passed on, and again I stood 

By the humble cottage door ; 
The maid sat at her busy wheel, 

But her look was blithe no more ; 
The big tear stood in her downcast eye. 

And with sighs I heard her say, 
** The gathered rose and the stolen heart 

Can charm but for a day." 

Oh, well I knew what had dimmed her eye, 

And made her cheek so pale : 
The maid had forgotten her early song. 

While she listened to Love's soft tale ; 
She had tasted the sweets of his poisoned cop^ 

It had wasted her life away — 
And the stolen heart, like the gathered rote, 

Had charmed but for a day. 



CHESaFULNBSS. 

A oBivTLi heritage is mine, 

A life of quiet pleasure : 
My heaviest cares are but to twine 
Fresh votive garlands for the shrine 

Where Indes my bosom's treasure ; 
I am not merry, nor yet sad. 
My thoughts are more serene than glad. 

I have ootlived youth's feverish mirth, 

And all its causeless sorrow : 
My joys are now of noUer birth, 



My sorrows too have holier birth 
And heavenly solace borrow ; 
So, from my green and shady nook, 
Back on my by-past life I look. 

The past has memories sad and sweet. 

Memories still fondly cherished. 
Of love that blossomed at my feet. 
Whose odors still my senses greet. 

E'en though the flowers have perished : 
Visions of pleasures passed away 
That charmed me in life's earlier day. 

The future, Isis-like, sits veiled, 

And none her mystery leameth ; 
Yet why should the bright cheek be paled, 
For sorrows that may be bewailed 
When time our hopes inureth ? 
Come when it will, grief comes too soon — 
Why dread the night at highest noon ? 

I would not pierce the mist that hides 
Life's coming joy or sorrow ; 

If sweet content with me abides 

While onward still the present glides, 
I think not of the morrow ; 

It may bring griefe— enough for me 

The quiet joy I feel and 
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THE WIDOW'S WOOER. 

Hi woos me with those honeyed words 

That women love to hear. 
Those gentle flatteries that fell 

So sweet on eveiy ear : 
He tells me that my face is feir. 

Too feir for grief to shade ; 
My cheek, he says, was never meant 

In sorrow's gloom to fade. 

He stands beside me when I sing 

The songs of other days. 
And whispers, in love's thrilling tones, 

The words of heartfelt praise ; 
And often in my eyes he looks. 

Some answering love to see ; 
In vain — he there can only read 

The feith of memory. 

He little knows what thoughts awake 

With every gentle word ; 
How, by his looks and tones, the fbonts 

Of tenderness are stirred : 
The visions of my youth return, 

Joys far too bright to last. 
And while he speaks of future bliss, 

I think but of the past 

Like lamps in eastern sepulchres. 

Amid my heart's deep gloom, 
Aflection sheds its holiest light 

Upon my husband's tomb : 
And as those lamps, if brought onoe more 

To upper air grow dim. 
So my soul's love is cold and dead, 

Unkas it glow for him. 
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MADAMS DE STAEL. 

Theri was no beautj on thj brow, 

No softnen in thine eye ; 
Thy cheek wore not the rose's glow, 

TTiy lip the ruby's dye ; 
The charms that make a woman's pride 

Had never been thine own — 
For Heaven to thee those gifts denied 

In which earth's bright ones shone. 

But brighter, holier spells were thine, 

For mental wealth was given, 
Till thou wert as a sacred shrine 

Where men might worship Heaven. 
Yes, woman as thou wert, thy word 

Could make the tyrant start. 
And thy tongue's witchery has stirred 

Ambition's iron heart 

The charm of eloquence — ^the skill 

To wake each secret string. 
And from the bosom's chords, at will. 

Life's mournful music bring ; 
The o'ermasteiing strength of mind, which sways 

The haughty and the free. 
Whose might earth's mightiest one obeys — 

These — these were given to thee. 

Thou hadst a prophet's eye to pierce 

The depths of man's dark soul. 
For thou couldst tell of passions fierce 

O'er which its wild waves roll ; 
And all too deeply hadst thou learned 

The lore of woman's heart — 
T*he thoughts in thbie own breast that burned 

Taught thee that mournful part 

Thine never was a woman's dower 

Of tenderness and love, 
Thou, who couldst chain the eagle's power. 

Could never tame the dove ; 
Oh, Love is not for such as thee : 

The gentle and the mild, 
The beautiful thus blest may be. 

But never Fame's proud child 

When mid the halls of state, alone, 

In queenly pride of place. 
The majesty of mind &y throne. 

Thy sceptre mental grace — 
Then was thy glory felt, and thou 

Didst triumph in that hour 
When men could turn from beauty's brow 

In tribute to thy power. 

And yet a woman's heart was thine — 

No dream of fiune could fill 
The bosom which must vainly pine 

For sweet affection still ; 
And oh, what pangs thy spirit wrung. 

E'en in thy hour of pride. 
When all could list Love's wooing tongue 

Save thee, bright Gloiy's bride. 

Corinna ! thine own hand has traced 

Thy melancholy fete. 
Though by earth's noblest triumphs graced, 

BUas waits not on the great : 



Only in lowly places sleep 

Life's flowers of sweet perfume. 

And they who climb Fame's mountafai-cteep 
Must mourn their own high doom. 



HEAET aUESTIONINGS. 



Whsit Life's false oracles, no more rep^ing 
To baffled hope, shall mock my weBTjiffmifi, 
When in the grave's cold shadow calmly lying. 
This heart at last has found its earthly rest. 
How will ye think of me 1 
Oh, gentle fiiends, how will ye think of me ? 

Perhaps the wayside flowers around ye springing, 
Wasting,unmarked,their fragrance and their bloom. 

Or some fi^sh fountain, through the forest singing. 
Unheard, unheeded, may recall my doom : 
Will ye thus think of me 1 

May not the daybeam glancing o'er the ocean. 
Picture my restless heart, which, like yon wave. 

Reflected doubly, in its wild commotion. 
Each ray of light that pleasure's sunshine gave 1 
Will ye thus think of me ? 

Will ye bring back, by Memory's art, the gladness 
That sent my fimdes forth, like summer birds 1 

Or will ye list that undertone of sadness, 
AVhose music seldom shaped itself in words ? 
Will ye thus think of me ? 

Remember not how dreams, around me thronging. 
Enticed me ever from life's lowly way. 

But oh ! still hearken to the deep soul longing, 
Whoee mournful tones pervade the poet's lay : 
Will ye thus think of me ? 

And then, forgetting every wayward feeling. 

Bethink ye only that I loved ye well. 
Till o'er your souls that « late remorse" is stealing. 
Whose voiceless anguish only tears can telL 
Will ye thw think of me 1 
Oh, gentle friends ! will ye ^tu think of me 1 



NEVER FORGET. 

NiTBB forget the hour of our first meeting, 
When, mid the sounds of revelry and song. 

Only thy soul could know that mine was greeting 
Its idol, wished for, waited for, so long. 

Never forget 

Never forget the joy of that revealment. 
Centring an age o^ bliss in one sweet hour. 
When Love broke forth from friendship's frail con- 
cealment. 
And stood confest to us in godlike power: 

Never forget 

Never forget my heart's intense devotion. 
Its wealth of freshness at thy feet flung free — 

Its golden hopes, whelmed in tiiat boundless ocean. 
Which melted all wishes, all desires, save thee : 

Never forget 

Never forget the moment when we parted — 
Whenfirom life's summer-doud theboltwashurled 

That drove us, scathed in soul and broken hearted, 
Akme to wander through this desert world. 

Nover forget 
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editor of The Genius of Universal Emanci- 
pation, to which paper she became from that 
time a frequent contributor. She continued 
in Philadelphia until the summer of 1830, 
when, her health having failed, she accom- 
panied her brother to a rural town in Lena- 
wee county, Michigan, where, at a place 
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in intimate correspondence with a few friends, 
and in the occasional indulgence of her taste 
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and Moral, principally relating to the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery, were published in Philadel- 
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the pieces that are here quoted, show how 
well she might have succeeded, with a wider 
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THE DEVOTED. 



Sterit faces were around her bent, 

And eyes of vengeful ire. 
And feaiiiil were the words they q)ake, 

Of torture, stake, and fire : 
Yet calmly in the midst she stood, 

With eye undimmed and clear. 
And though her lip and cheek were white. 

She wore no signs of fear. 

** Where is thy traitor spouse V they said $- 

A haif-fbrmed smile of scorn. 
That curled upon her haughty lip, 

Was back for answer borne ; — 
** Where is thy traitor ^use t" again, 

In* fiercer tones, they said. 
And sternly pointed to the rack. 

All rusted o'er with red I 

Her heart and pulse beat firm and firee— 

But in a crimson flood. 
O'er pallid lip, and cheek, and brow, 

Hashed up the burning blood ; 
8he spake, but proudly rose her tones, 

As when in hall or bower. 
The haughtiest chief that round her stood 

Had meekly owned their power. 



** My noble lord is placed within 

A safe and sure retreat" — 
« Now tell us where, thou lady bright. 

As thou wouldst mercy meet. 
Nor deem thy life can purchase his ; 

He cvi not 'scape our wrath, 
For many a warrior's watchful eye 

Is placed o'er every path. 

« But thou mayst win his broad estates, 

To grace thine infant heir. 
And life and honor to thyself, 

8o thou his haunts declare." 
She laid her hand upon her heart ; 

Her eye flashed proud and clear. 
And firmer grew her haughty tread^ 

** My lord is hidden here ! 

*^ And if ye seek to view his form. 

Ye first must tear away. 
From round his secret dwelling-place. 

These walls of living clay !" 
'Hiey quailed beneath her haughty gisnee, 

liiey silent turned aside, 
And left her all unharmed amidst 

Her loveliness and pride ! 
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THE BATTLE FIELD. 



The last fading sunbeam has sunk in the ocean. 
And darkness has shrouded the forest and hill ; 
The scenes that late rang with the battle's commotion 
Now sleep 'neath the moonbeams serenely and still ; 
Yet light misty vapors above them still hover, 
And dimly the pale beaming crescent discover, 
Though all the stem clangor of conflict is over, 
And hushed the wild trump-note that echoed ao 
ihrUL 

Around me the steed and the rider are lying, 
To wake at the bugle's loud summons no more— 
And here is the banner that o'er them was flying, 
* Tom, trampled, and suUied, with earth and with 
gore. 
With mom — ^where the conflict the wildest was roar- 
ing, 
Where sabres were clashing, and death-shot were 

pouring. 
That banner was proudest and lofUest soaring — 
Now — standard and bearer alike are no more ! 

All hushed ! not a breathing of life from the numbers 
That, scattered around me, so heavily sleep — 
Hath the cup of red wine lent its fumes to their 
slumbers, 
And stained their bright garments with crimson so 
deepi 
Ah no ! these are not like gay revellers sleeping, 
The nightwinds, unfelt, o'er their bosoms are sweep- 
ing, 
Ignobly their plumes o'er the damp ground are creep- 
ing, 
And dews, all uncared for, their bright fiilchions 
steep. 

Bright are they ? at morning they were— ay, at 

morning 
Yon finrms were proud warriors, with hearts beat- 
ing high; 
The imilea of stem valor their lips were adorning. 
And triumph flashed out from the glance of their 

eye! 
But now : sadly altered the evening hath found them. 
They care not for conquest, disgrace can not wound 

them. 
Distinct but in name, from the earth spread around 
them. 
Beside their red broadswords unconscious they lie. 

How still is the scene ! save when dismally whooping. 
The nightbird afar hails the gathering gloom, [ing 

Or a heavy sound tells that their comrades are sooop- 
A couch, where the sleepers may rest in the tombL 

Alas ! ere yon planet again shall be lighted. 

What hearts shall be broken, what hopes will be 
blighted. 

How many, midst sorrow's dark storm-clouds be- 
nighted, 

Shall envy, e'en while they lament, for thy doom. 

Oh war ! when thou'rt clothed in the garments of 
glory, 
When Freedom has lighted thy torch at her shrine, 
^ And proudly thy deeds are emblazoned in story, 
We think not, we feel not, what horrors are thine. 



But oh,when the victors and vanquish'd ha^e parted. 
When lonely we stand on the war ground deserted, 
And think of the dead, and of those brakm hearted. 
Thy blood-sprinkled laurel wreath eMses to shine. 

A REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER'S PRAYER. 




I ciRi not for the hurried march 

Through August's burning n 
Nor for the long cold ward at ni 

Beneath the dewy moon ; 
I've calmly felt the winter's storms 

O'er my unsheltered head. 
And trod the snow with naked foot. 

Till every track was red ! 

My soldier's fare is poor and scant-^ 

'Tis what my comrades share. 
Yon heaven my only canopy — 

But that I well can bear ; 
A dull and feverish weight of pain 

Is pressing on my brow, 
And I am fiiint wiUi recent wounds^ 

For that I care not now. 

But oh, I long once more to view 

My childhood's dwelling-place. 
To clasp my mother to my heart — 

To see my father's face ! 
To list each well-remembered tone, 

To gaze on every eye 
That met my ear, or thrilled my heart. 

In moments long gone by. 

In vain with long and frequent draught 

Of every wave I sip— 
A quenchless and consuming thirst 

Is ever on my lip ! 
The very air that fans my cheek 

No blessed coolness bringa^ 
A burning heat or chilling damp 

Is ever on its wings. 

Oh ! let me seek my home once more— 

For but a little while — 
But once above my couch to see 

My mother's gentle smile ; 
It haunts me in my waking hours — 

'Tis ever in my dreams, 
With all the pleasant paths of home. 

Rocks, woods, and diaded streams. 

There is a fount — I know it well — 

It springs beneath a rock. 
Oh, how its coolness and its light. 

My feverish fimdes mock ! 
I pine to lay me by its side. 

And bathe my lips and brow, 
"T would give new fervor to the heart 

That beats so languid now. 

I may not — I must linger here — 

Perchance it may be just I 
But well I know this yearning soon 

Will scorch my heart to dust ; 
One breathing of my native air 

Had called me back to life — 
But I must die — must waste away 

Beneath this inward strife ! 
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THE BRANDYWINH. 
Mt tool In* cUmbflil Iho roch/ lumDiit's hetgbl, 
And in mute rmpture from its loft^ brovr 
Mine cje 'a gazing round me with cielight 
On mrl of beautiful, BboYc, below : 
The fleecy auiokc-nTeatb upward curling slow, 
Tbci Biltory waves half bid with bowering green, 
TbU hi bennth in gentle murmura Bow, 
Or onwird dasb in roam or sparkling iheen : facene. 

WHb ncki and foreri'bough* hulo bilf the diatanl 
In nooth, from thie bright wildemDU 'lis iweet 
To look Ihrougb loopholes farmed by forest bougha, 
And view the hnddcape far beneath the feet, 
Where cultivation all iti aid bretows, 
And o'er the sreDo so added beauty throwa ; 
The bu«y bdTTMt group, the distnnt mill, 
The quiet callte etretched in calm repose, 
Thr col, hair seen behind the sloping bill- 
All mingled in one scene with most enchanting skill. 
The vecy air that breathes around my cheek — 
The summer frngroncc of my native hills — 
Seeiqf with tlie voice of olber timea to speak. 
And, white it eacli unquiet lecUng stills, 
My peniiie soul with hallowed meroorie* fills; 
My futbera' ball ia there; theii feet have prewed 
The flowct-gcmmcil margin of these gnabing rills. 
When lightly on the water's dimpled breast [rest 

Their own light bark benide the frail eauoe would 
The rock was once your d welling' place, mj drei ! 
Or cavern scooped within the green hill's aide ; 
The prowling wolf Bed far your beacon fires, 
And the kind Indian half your wants supplied ; 
While round your necks the wampum-belt he tied, 
Ho bade you on his landa in peace alude. 
Nor ilread the wakening of the midnight brand, 

Oraugbtofbrokenlkith to loose the peacebolt'a band- 
Ob I if there is in beautiful and fail 
A potency to charm, i power to bless ; 
If bright blue skies and muaic-brcatbing air, 
And nature in her eveiy varied dresa 
or peaeelin beauty and wild loveliness. 
Can nhod across the heart one sunshine raj. 
Then others, loo, sweet stieam, with only leas 
Than mine own joy , shall gue.and bear away [day 

Some cherished thought ol ttiee for many a coming 
But yet not utterly obscure thy banks. 
Nor all onknown to history's page thy name; 
For there wild war balb pourol his battle ranks. 
And stamped in cbaractera of blood aind flame. 
Thine annals in the chronicles of fame. 
The wave Ibal ripples on, so calm and still, 
Hath Irembleil at the war-cry's laud acclaim, 
The cannon's voice bath roUed tram hill to hilt. 

And midst thy echoing valea the trump hath souudect 
Arm. 
My wuntty's standard waved on yot^der height, 
Her red cross banner EngUnd there displayed. 
And there the Otrman, who, lor foreiga Aghl, 
Had left his own domestic hearth, and made 
War. with its horrors and its blood, a trade. 
Amidst the battle stood ; and all the day, 
Tbo bursting bomb, the furious cannonade. 
The bugle's martial notes, tlie musket's pitij. 

In mingled uproar wild, resounded far away. 



Thick clouds of smoke obscured the clear bright 
And bung above them like a funeral padi, [aky, 
Shrouding both friend and foe, so soon lo lie 
Like brethren slumbering in one bther's hall : 
T'be nark of death went on, and when the bdl 
Of nigbt came onward siienlly, and ahed 
A dreary bush, where late wan uproar all. 
How manyabrother'sheiirlin anguish blad [dead. 

O'ei eherisbed ones, who there Uy resting with Ihe 
Unshrouded and uncoffincd they were laid 
Within the soldier's grave— e'en where they fcU: 
At noon ihey proudly trod the Geld — the spade 
At night dug out their resting-place ; and wall 
And calmly did they slumber, thotigh no bell 
Pealed over them its solemn muaic alow: 
The nigh t winds sung their only dirge — their knell 
Wasbutlheowlel'sbodiiigcryofwo, [leia'fl<n». 

Tbeflspofnighthawk 'swing, and murmuring wa- 
Dut it is over now — the plough hath rased 
Alt trace of where War's wasting hand hath been : 
No vestige of Ihe battle may be traced. 
Save wbcie the share. In passing o'er the scene. 
Turns up some rustal boll ; Ibe maiie is green 
On what was once the death-bed of the bme; 
The waters have resumed tbeir wonted sheen. 
The wild bird sings in cadence with the wave. 

And naught remains to show the Bleeping soldjer'f 
grave. 
A pebble-alone that on the war-field lay. 
And a wild rose that blossomed brightly ihera, 
Were all the relics that 1 bore away. 
To tell that I bad trod the scene of war, 
When I hod turned my footsteps homeward Isr. 
These may seem childish things to some ; to me 
They shall be treasured ones — and. like the staf 
Thai guides Ihe sailor o'er the pathless sea. 

They shall lead back my thoughts, loved Brandy' 



SUUUER MOENINO. 
Tts beautiful, when first the dewy light 
Sreaks on the earth f while yet the acenled air 
Is breathing the cool freshness of the night. 
And the bright clouds a lint of crimson wear..~. 
When eveiy lealy chalice holds a dnught 
Ofnightlydew,farthebotsuntoarink, [laughed 
When streams gush sportively, as though Ihey 
For very joyouaness, and snenied to shrink 
In playful terror from the rocky brink 
Of some slii;ht predpice — then with quick leap 
Boand lightly o'er tiie barrier, and nnk 
In their own whirling eddy, and then sweep 

With rippling munc on, or in their chaniiets sleep '. 
While Ughls and diadce [day on them with eidl 

breath 
Thai moves Ibe calm, still waters i when the fly 
Skims o'er Ihe surface and all things beneath 
Gleam brightly through the flood, and fish glanes 
With a quick flash orboanly ; when the sky [by 
Wears a deep aiure brightness, and the song 
Of nutin gladness lifts its voice on high. 
And mingled harmony and peiTumD thronf 

On every whirring brecie that lightly flcnta tHoof. 



THE DAVIDSONS. 




The lives of Lucbetia Maeia and Mab- 
CABET Miller Davidson, which it is impos- 
sible 10 coniemplate wilhout emotioDS of 
admiraiiuD and sadness, have been illusira- 
led at home by Professor Morse, by Wash- 
ington Irving, and by Miss Sedgwick, and 
abroad by Mr. Souihey and ^-veral other 
aulhors of well-deserved eminence in ihe 
liferary world. An aKcmpl lo invest them 
with any new ioietest would therefore be 
in vaiti. It is doubtful whether the annals 
of literary coraposilion can show anylhing, 
produced at the Eame age, finer than some 
of their poems ; and the beauiy of (heir char- 
acters, which appear to hove had in ihem 
something of angelic holineBS, filled them as 
well lo ahine in heaven, as (heir genius to 
win (he applauses of the world. 

Those who are familiar with our literary 
history may remember that a remarkable 
precocity of intellect has been frequently ex- 
hibi(ed.in this country. The cases of Lu- 
cretia and Margaret Davidson are perhaps 
more Interesting than any which have re- 
ceived (he general attention : but they are 
not the most wonderful that havebecu known 
here. A few years ago I was shown, by one 
of the house of Harper and Brothers, the 
publishers, some verses by a girl but eight 
years of age — the daughter of a gentleman 
in Connecticut — that teemed nul inferior lo 
any composed by the Davidsons ; and other 
prodigies of the same kind are at this time 
exciting the hopes of more than one family. 
Greatness is not oficn developed in child- 
hood, and where a strange precocity is ob- 
Krvable, it is generally but an early and 
complete maturity of the mind. We can 
not always decide, lo even our own aatisfac- 
lion, whether il is so, but as the writings of 
ihenc children, when they were from nine to 
fifieen years of age, exhibited no ndvance- 
mcnl, it is reasonable to suppose that, like 
the wonderful boy Zerah Colbum, of Ver- 
mont, whose arithmetical calculations many 
years ago astonished the world, they would 
have possessed in their physical maturity no 
high or peculiar intellectual qualities. 



The father of Lucreiia and Mnrgaiei Do- 
vidson was a physician. Their mother's 
maiden name was Margaret Miller. She 
was B woman of an ardent temperament and 
Bnafiec(ion&tedispoBi(ion,and had been care- 
fully educated. Lucretia was born in the 
village of Plallsburg. in New York, on the 
twenty- seventh of September, 1 808. In her 
infancy she was exceedingly fragile, but she 
grew stronger when about eighteen mon(hs 
old, and though less vigorous than most chil- 
dren of her age, suflered little for several 
years from sickness. She learned tne al- 
phabet in her third year, and at four was 
sent toapublic school, where »he was taught 
to read and lo form Iclters in sand, after ihe 
Lancasterian system. As soon as she could 
read, her lime was devoted to ibe little books 
that were given to her, and to composition. 
Her mother, at one time, wishing to write a 
letter, foimd that a quire or more of paper 
had disappeared from the place where wri- 
ting implements were kept, and when she 
made inquiries in regard to it, the child came 
ibrward and acknowledged that she had 
"uaedit." As Mrs. Davidson knewshehad 
not been taught to write, she was surprised, 
end inquired in what maimer it hod been 
destroyed. Lucretia burst into tears, and 
replied that she did not like to tell. The 
question was not urged. The paper contin- 
ued to disappear, and she was frequently 
observed with little blank books, and pens, 
and ink, sedulously shunning observation. 
At length, when she was about six years old, 
her mother found hidden in a closet, rately 
opened, a parcel of papers which proved to 
be her manuscripl books. On one side of 
each leaf was an artfully sketched picture, 
and on the other, in rudely formed letters, 
were poeiieal esplnnaiions. 

From this time she acquired knowledge 
very rapidly, studying intensely at school, 
and reading in every leisure moment at home. 
When about twelve years of age fhe accom* 
pnnied her father to a celebration of the 
birth-night of Washington. She had stud- 
ied the history of the father of his country. 
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snd the scene awakened her emhuEiasm. 
The Dell day an older sister fotind her ab- 
soibcd iit writiog. She had drawn an urn, 
and wriiien two slanzaa beneath il. They 
ware shown lo her mother, who expressed 
h« delight witli such animation that the 
child imiiK'diaii'ly added the concluding ver- 
Wl, tad reltirned with the poem as it ia 
])rlBl«9 in her Remains : 

And doc« a hero'* dnsl lie here 1 

Coluinbia ! gtat uul drop ■ lesr ! 

HIk rounlry'a uid the orpban's friend, 

8fF ihouMindi o'er tat nshea bend ! 

Among the heroes of thp nge, 

Hv was the warrior and th« rage : 

He [ell a tuin of glory bright. 

Which never will be hid in nighL 

The toils of war and danger put. 

He reapB a riiJi reward at laal; 

Hi« pure mul mounts on rherub'a wing», 

And now with aainU and angela dnga. 

The britthtaat on the list of lame, 

In golilen lettera ahinm his name ; 

Her Irutnp ahall aound il through the world. 

And the rtriped Inuiner ne'er be furled ! 

And every noi, and every age. 

From liipiiig tmy lo learned aoge. 

The widow, anil her orphan aon, 

Rev«re the name of Waahington. 

She continued lo write with much indus- 
try from this perltid. la the summer iif 1823, 
her health bein; very feeble, she was with- 
drawn from school, and sent on a Tisir to 
Mine friends in Canada. In Montreal she 
waadelj^hied with the public buildings. mar- 
tial parades, picttires, and other novel sights, 
and she returned to Platisburg with renoTi- 
led health. Her sister Margfaret was bom 
on the twenty-sixth of March. 1823. and s 
few days afterward, while holding the Infant 
in her lap. she wiolc the following lines : 
Sweet Imbel I can not hope that thou 'It be freed 
From woea, to all tiince earlieal time decreed ; 
Sol may'at thou be with reaignslian bleued, 
To bear each evil howMie'er di«tre«eed. 
May Hope her anchor lend aoiid the alonn. 
And o'er the (empeat rear her angel rorm ; 
May awerl Benevolence, whole wordi are peace. 
To the rude whirlwind aolUy whisper — ceaae! 
And may Religion, Heaven's own darling child, 
Teach thee at human canw and grieb to nnUe — 
Teach Ihee to look beyond that world oT wo, 
To Keaven'i high (bunt whence neccieB ever flow. 
And when this vale of yean la aafely paaaad, 
AVhen Dealh'adark curtain ahuta (heactaie stlaM, 
May thy freed apiril leave this earthly aod, 
And fly to aeek the Inaom of thy God. 



In tbe summer i>r 1824 she fini&hed her 
longest poem, AmirKhan, and in the autumn 
of ihe same year was sent lo the seminary of 
Mrs. Willard. at Troy, where she remained 
during the winter. In May, 1625, after 
spending aeveral weeks at home, she was 
transferred to a boarding-school at Albany, 
and here her healili, which had before been 
slightly affected, rapidly declined. In com- 
pany with hei mother, and Mr. Moss K^i, 
a gentleman of fortune, who had undertaken 
to defray the costs of her edtication, she re- 
turned to Ptatlsburg in July, and died then 
on the t wen ty -seven (h of August, one month 
before her EeTeaieenlh birthday. She re- 
tained, until her death, the purity and sim- 
plicity ofchildhood, and died in the confident 
hope of immortal happiness, 

Soon after her death, her poems and prose 
writings were published, with a memoir I>y 
Mr. S. F. B. Morse, of New York, and an 
elaborate biography of her life and character 
baa since been written by Miss C. M. Sedg- 
wick, tbe author of Hope Leslie, etc. The 
following versea are among the most perfect 
she produced. They were addressed lo her 
sister, Mrs. Townsend, in her fifteenth year : 

When evening apreada her ahades around, 
And darkness fills the arch of heaven ; 

When not a murmnr, not a aound, 
To Fancy's sjioilive ear is given ; 

When Ihe broad orb of heaven ja bright. 
And looks around with golden eye; 

When Nature, eoHrned by her light, 
8eemH calmly, auletunly lo lie; 

Then, when ourlhoughta ate raiaed abon 
This world, and all tli' 



Oh, a 
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And teara of grolilude re 
The aong which thrills my bonora'a core, 

And hovering, tremblea, half afnid. 
Oh, aiater, aing tbe aong once more 

Which ne'er for mortal ear was made. 
'T were almost aocrilege to aing 

ThoAc notes amid the glare of day — 
Notes borne by angels' purest wing, 

And wailed hy their hrealb away. 
When sleeping in my graae-grown bed, 

Shouldat thou still linger here above. 
Will thou not kneel beaide my head. 

And, lister, aing the aong I late 1 

At the same age she wrote ihese lines To a 

Star: 

Thou brightly glittering «tar of even, 
Thou gem upon ttie brow of heaven. 
Oh ! were tliis fluttering spirit free, 
How quick 't would spread its wingi to Iheii. 
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How calmly, brightly, dost thou shine, 
, Like the pure lamp in Virtue's shrine : 
Sure the £aiir world which thou may'st boast 
Was ncvef ransomed, never lost 

There, beings pure as heaven's own air, 
Their hopes, their joys, together share ; 
While hovering angels touch the string, 
And seraphs spread the sheltering wing. 

There, cloudless days and brilliant nights. 
Illumed by Heaven's refulgent lights — 
There seasons, years, unnoticed roll. 
And unregretted by the soul. 

* ^TTiou little sparkling star of even, 
{i^Thou gem upon an azure heaven, 
\ How swiftly will I soar to thee, . 
When this imprisoned soul is free. 

Id her sixteenth year she wrote Three 
Prophecies, of which the following is one : 

Let me gaze awhile on that marble brow. 
Oft that full, dark eye, on that cheek'swarm glow ; 
Let me gaze for a moment, that, ere I die, 
I may read thee, maiden, a prophecy. 
That brow may beam in glory awhile ; 
That cheek may bloom, and that lip may smile ; 
That full, dark eye may brightly beam 
In life's gay mom, in hope's young dream ; 
But clouds shall darken that brow of snow. 
And sorrow blight thy bosom's glow. 
I know by that spirit so haughty and high, 
I know by that brightly flashing eye. 
That, maiden, there 's that within thy breast 
Which hath marked thee out for a soul unblessed: 
The strife of love with pride shall wring 
Thy youthful bosom's tenderest string ; 
And the cup of sorrow, mingled for thee. 
Shall be drained to the dregs in agony. 
Ves, maiden, yes, I read in thine eye 
A dark and a doubtful prophecy : 
Thou shalt love, and that love shall be thy curae ; 
Thou wilt need no heavier, thou shalt feel no worse. 
I see the cloud and the tempest near ; 
The voice of the troubled tide I hear ; 
The torrent of sorrow, the sea of grief. 
The rushing waves of a vrretched life : 
Thy bosom's bark on the surge I see. 
And, maiden, thy loved one is there with thee. 
Not a star in the heavens, not a light on the wave : 
Maiden, I've gazed on thine early grave. 
When I am cold, and the hand of Death 
Hath crowned my brow with an icy wreath ; 
When the dew hangs damp on this motionless lip; 
When this eye is closed in its long, last sleep : 
Then, maiden, pause, when thy heart beats high. 
And think on my last sad prophecy. 

In a more sportive vein is the piece enti- 
tled Auction Extraordinary, written about the 
same period : 

I dreamed a dream in the midst of my slumbers, 
And as fest as I dreamed it, it came into numbers; 
My thoughts ran along in such beautiful metre, 
I'm sure I ne'er saw any poetiy sweeter: 



It seemed that a law had been recently made, 
That a tax on old bachelors* pates should bo laid; 
And in order to make them all willing to many, 
The tax was as large as a man could well carry. 
The bachelors grumbled, and said 'twas no !■»— 
'Twas horrid injustice, and horrid abuse, 
And declared that to save their own hearts' blood 

from spilling, 
Of such a vile tax they would not pay a diOling. 
But the rulers determined them still to pniilMb 
So they set all the old bachelors up at vendue : 
A crier was sent through the town to and fro. 
To rattle his bell, and his trumpet to blow. 
And to call out to all he might meet in his way, 
<* Ho ! forty old bachelors sold here to-day :" 
And presently all the old maids in the town. 
Each in her very best bonnet and gown. 
From thirty to sixty, fair, plain, red, and pole. 
Of every description, all flocked to the sale. 
The auctioneer then in his labor began, 
And called out aloud, as he held up a man, 
*< How much for a bachelor ? who wants to buy ?" 
In a twink, every maiden responded, " \ — ^L" 
In short, at a highly extravagant price. 
The bachelors all were sold off in a trice : 
And forty old maidens, some younger, some older. 
Each lugged an old bachelor home on her shoulder. 

A few months before her death she wrote 
this address to her mother : 

Oh thou whose care sustained my infant years. 
And taught my prattling lip eadi note of love ; 

Whose soothing voice breathed comfort to my fears. 
And round my brow hope's brightest garland wove: 

To thee my lay is due, the simplest song, 
Which Nature gave me at life's opening day ; 

To thee these rude, these untaught strains belong, 
Whose heart indulgent will not spurn my lay. 

Oh say, amid this wilderness of life, [me ? 

What bosom would have throbbed like thine fsx 
Who would have smiled responsive ? — who in grief 

Would e'er have felt,and/eeling, grieved like thee? 

Who would have guarded, with a falcon eye. 
Each trembling footstep or each sport of fear ? 

Who would have marked my bosom bounding high. 
And clasped me to her heart,with love's bright tear! 

Who would have hung around my sleepless couch. 
And fimned, with anxious hand, my burning browl 

Who would have fondly pressed my fevered lip, 
In all the agony of love and wo \ 

None but a mother — none but one like thee. 
Whose bloom has faded in the midnight watch ; 

Whose eye, for me, has lost its witchery ; 
Whose form has felt disease's mildew touch. 

Yes, thou hast lighted me to health and life. 
By the bright lustre of thy youthful bloom — 

Yes, thou hast wept so oft o'er every gric^ 
That wo hath traced thy brow with marks of gloom. 

Oh, then, to thee this rude and simple song, 
Which breathes of thankfulness and love for thee, 

To thee, my mother, shall this lay belong. 
Whose life is spent in toil and care for me. 
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She died with her ** singiDg robes" about 
her, having composed, while confined to her 
bed in her last illness, these verses, ezpres- 
UM.of her fear of madness : 

Vhere is a something which I dread. 

It 18 a dark, a fearful thing ; 
It steals along with withering tread, 
<J^ sweeps on wild destruction's wing. 

nit thought comes o*er me in the hour 
Of grief, of sickness, or of sadness : 

Tis not the dread of death — 'tis more. 
It is the dread of madness. 

Oh ! may these throbbing pulses pau8e» 
Forgetful of their feveridi course ; 

May this hot brain. Which burning, glows 
With all a fiery whirlpool's force, 

Be cold, and motionless, and still — 

A tenant of its lowly bed ; 
But let not dark delirium steal. 



The poem is unfinished, and it is the last 
she wrote. 

Margaret Davidson, at the time of the 
death of Lucretia, was not quite two years 
old. The event made a deep and lasting 
impression on her mind. She loved, when 
but three years old, to sit on a cushion at her 
mother's feet, listening to anecdotes of her 
sister's life, and details of the events which 
preceded her death, and would often exclaim, 
while her face beamed with mingled emo- 
tions, " Oh, I will try to fill her place — teach 
me to be like her !" She needed little teach- 
ing. In intelligence, delicacy, and suscep- 
tibility, she surpassed Lucretia. When in 
her sixth year, she could read with fluency, 
and would sit by the bedside of her sick 
mother, reading, with enthusiastic delight 
and appropriate emphasis, the poetry of 
Milton, Cowper, Thomson, and other great 
authors, and marking, with discrimination, 
the passages with which she was most 
pleased. Between the sixth and seventh 
years of her age, she entered on a general 
course of education, studying grammar, ge- 
ography, history, and rhetoric ; but her con- 
stitution had already begun to show Sjrmp- 
toms of decay, which rendered it expedient 
to check her application. In her seventh 
summer she was taken to the springs of 
Saratoga, the waters of which seemed to 
have a beneficial effect, and she aAerward 
accompanied her parents to New York, with 
which city she was highly delighted. On 
her return to Plattsburg, her strength was 
much increased, and she resumed her stud- 
ies with great assiduity. In the autumn 



of 1830, however, her health began to fail 
again, and it was thought proper for her and 
her mother to join Mrs. Townsend, an elder 
sister, in an inland town of Canada. She 
remained here until 1833, when she had a 
severe attack of scarlet fever, and on her 
slow recovery it was determined to go again 
to New York. Her residence in the city was 
protracted until the summer heat became 
oppressive, and she expressed her yearnings 
for the banks of the Saranac, in the following 
lines, which are probably equal to any ever 

written by so young an author : \ 

•t 

I would fly from the city, would fly from its care. 
To my own native plants and my flowerets so fair. 
To the cool grassy shade and the rivulet bright. 
Which reflects the pale moon in its bosom of light ; 
Again would I view the old cottage so dear. 
Where I sported, a babe, without sorrow or fear : 
I would leave this great city, so brilliant and g^, 
For a peep at my home on this fi&ir summer-day. 
I have friends whom I love, and would leave with 

regret. 
But the love of my home, oh, 'tis tenderer yet; 
There a sister reposes unconscious in death, 
'Twas there she first drew, and there yielded her 
A father I love is away fit)m me now — [breath. 
Oh, could I but print a sweet kiss on his brow, 
Or smooth the gray locks to my fond heart so dear. 
How quickly would vanish each trace of a tear: 
Attentive I listen to Pleasure's gay call. 
But my own happy home, it is dearer than all. 

The family soon after became temporary 
residents of the village of Ballston, near Sar- 
atoga, and, in the autumn of 1835, of Rure- 
mont, on the sound, or East river, about four 
miles from New York. Here they remained, 
except at short intervals, until the summer 
of 1837, when they returned to Ballston. In 
the last two years, Margaret had suffered 
much from illness herself, and had lost by 
death her sister Mrs. Townsend and two 
brothers ; and now her mother became alarm- 
ingly ill. As the season advanced, however, 
health seemed to revisit all the surviving 
members of the family, and Margaret was 
as happy as at any period of her life. Early 
in 1838, Dr. Davidson took a house in Sara- 
toga, to which he removed on the first of 
May. Here she had an attack of bleeding 
at the lungs, but recovered, and when her 
brothers visited home from New York, she 
returned with them to the city, and remained 
there several weeks. She reached Saratoga 
again in July ; the bloom had for the last 
time lefl her cheeks ; and she decayed grad- 
ually until the twenty-fifth of November, 
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'wikfH ber spirit returned to God. She was 
fhBuhut fifteen years and eight months old. 
She was aware of her approaching change, 
^and in the preceding September she wrote a 
short poem, characterized by much beauty of 
.thought and tenderness of feeling, to her bro- 
ther, a young officer in the army, stationed 
at a frontier post in the west, in which an 
allusion to the fading verdure, and falling 
'leaf, and gathering melancholy, and lifele^ 
>f the season, as typical of her own 
\d youth and approaching dissolution, 
minted out by Mr. Irving as having in it 
lething peculiarly solemn and affecting. 
** But when," she says : 

<• But when, in the shade of the autumn wood, 

I'liy wandering footsteps stray ; 
When yellow leaves and perishing buds 

Are scattered in thy way ; 
When all aroand thee breathes of rest. 

And sadness and decay — 
With the drooping flower, and the fiillen tree, 
Ob, brother, blend thy thoughts of me !'' 

Qer later poems do not seem to me supe- 
rior to some written in her eleventh year, 
and the prose compositions included in the 
volume of her Remains, edited by Mr. Irving, 
are not better than those of many girls of 
her age. One of her latest and most perfect 
pieces is the dedication of a poem entitled 
Leonore to the spirit of her sister Lucretia: 

Oh, thou, 80 early lost, so long deplored ! 

Pure spirit of my sister, be thou near ! 
And while I touch this hallowed harp of thine, 

Bend from the skies, sweet sister, bend and hear. 

For thee I pour this unaffected lay ; 

To thee these simple numbers all belong : 
For though thine earthly form has passed away, 

Thy memory still inspires my childish song. 

Take, then, this feeble tribute — 'tis thine own — 
Thy fingers sweep my trembling heart-strings o'er, 

Arouse to harmony each buried tone. 
And bid its wakened music sleep no more ! 

Long has thy voice been silent, and thy lyre 
Hung o'er thy grave, in death's unbroken rest ; 

But when its last sweet tones were borne away, 
One answering echo lingered in my breast 

Oh, thou pure spirit ! if thou hoverest near. 
Accept these lines, unworthy though they be. 

Faint echoes from thy fount of song divine, 
By thee inspired, and dedicate to thee ! 

Leonore is the longest of her poems, and 
it was commenced after much reflection, and 
written with care and a resolution to do 
something that should serve as the measure 
of her genius, and carry her name into the 



futuj^. It is a story of romantic love, hap- 
pily conceived, and illustrated with some 
fine touches of sentiment and fancy. It is 
a creditable production, and would entitle 
a much older author to consideration ; tmt 
its best passages scarcely equal some of her 
earlier and less elaborate performances. 

The following lines addressed to her mo- 
ther, a few days before her death, are the 
last she ever wrote : 

Oh, mother, would the power were mine 
To wake the strain thou lovest to hear. 

And breathe each trembling new-born thought 
Within thy fondly listening ear. 

As when, in days of health and glee. 

My hopes and fancies wandered fr^e. 

^ut, mother, now a shade hath passed 
Athwart my brightest visions here ; 

A cloud of darkest gloom hath wrapped 
The remnant of my brief career : 

No song, no echo can I win. 

The sparkling fount hath dried within. 

The torch of earthly hope bums dim. 

And fancy spreads her wings no more. 
And oh, how vain and trivial seem 

The pleasures that I prized before ; 
My soul, with trembling steps and slow. 

Is struggling on through doubt and strife ; 
Oh, may it prove, as time rolls on. 

The pathway to eternal life ! 
Then, when my cares and fears are o'er, 
I'll sing thee as in <* days of yore." 

I said that Hope had passed from earth — 
'Twas but to fold her wings in heaven, 

To whisper of the soul's new birth. 
Of sinners saved and sins forgiven : 

When mine are washed in tears away. 

Then shall my spirit swell the lay. 

When Grod shall guide my soul above. 
By the soft chords of heavenly love — 
When the vain cares of earth depart. 
And tuneful voices swell my heart. 
Then shall each word, each note I raise, 
Burst forth in pealing hymns of praise : 
And all not offered at his shrine. 
Dear mother, I will place on thine. 

In 1843, a volume entitled Selections from 
the Writings of Mrs. Margaret M. Davidson, 
the mother of Lucretia Maria and Margaret 
Millef Davidson, was published, with a pref- 
ace by Miss Sedgwick. There is nothing in 
the book to arrest attention. Mrs. Davidson 
has some command of language and a know- 
ledge of versification, and the chief produce 
tion of her industry in this line is a para- 
phrase of six books of Fingal . Her wri tings 
are interesting only as indexes to the early 
culture of her daughters. 
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MARY E- HEWITT. 



The maiden name of Mrs. Hewitt was 
Makt Elizabeth Moobe, and she is a na- 
tive of Maiden, a country town about five 
miles from Boston, in which city she resided 
until her removal to New York, in 1829, 
about two years after her marriage with Mr. 
James L. Hewitt, now of that city. 

Mrs. Hewitt's earlier poems appeared in 
The Knickerbocker Magazine and other pe- 
riodicals, under the signature of ** lone," and 
in 1845 she published in Boston a volume 
entitled Songs of our Land and other Poems, 
which confirmed the high opinions which 



had been formed of her abilities from the 
fugitive pieces that had been popularly at- 
tributed to her. Her compositions in this 
collection show that she has a fine and wdyp 
cultivated understanding, informed wit^^ 
manly feeling and a graceful fancy, and 
are distinguished in an unusual degree 
lyrical power and harmony as well as for 
sweetness of versification. 

Among the more recent productions of 
Mrs. Hewitt are some elegant translations, 
which illustrate her taste and learning and 
fine command of language. 




THE BONGS OF OUE LAND. 

Ye say we sing no household songs, 

To children round our hearths at play ; 
No minstrelsy to us belongs. 

No legend of a bygone day — 
No old tradition of the hills — 
Our giant land no memory fills : 

We have no proud heroic lay. 
Ye ask the time-worn storied page— 
Ye ask the lore of other age, 

From us, a race of yesterday ! 

Of yore, in Britain's feudal halls. 

Where many a storied trophy hung 
With shield and banner on the walls, 

The Bard's high harp was sternly strung 
In praise of war — its fierce delights — 
To ** heroes of a hundred fights.'' 

The lofty sounding shell outning ! 
Gone is the ancient Bardic race : 
Their song hath found perpetual place 

Their country's proud archives among. 

The stirring Scottish border tale 

Pealed fix>m the chords in chieftain's hall, 
The wild traditions of the Gael 

The wandering harper's lays recall. 
Bold themes, Germania, fire thy strings; 
And when the Marseillaise outrings, 

With patriot ardor thrills the Gaul : 
All have their legend and their song. 
Records of glory, feud, and wrong — 

Of conquest wrought, and foeman's fall. 

Fond thought the Switzer's bosom fills 

When sounds the ** Rans des Vaches" on h^ : 

A race as ancient as their hills 
Still echoes that wild mountain ciy. 

He springs along the rocky height. 

He marks the lammergeyer's flight. 



The startled chamois bounding by ; 
He snufis the mountain breeze of mom ; 
He winds again the mountain horn. 

And loud the wakened Alps reply ! 

Our fiithers bore from Albion's isle 

No stories of her sounding lyres : 
They left the old baronial pile— 

They left the harp of ringing wires. 
Ours are the legends still rehearsed. 
Ours are the songs that gladsome burst 

By all your cot and palace fires : 
Each tree that in your soft wind stirs, 
Waves o'er our ancient sepulchres, 

The sleeping ashes of our sires ! 

They left the gladsome Christmas chime. 

The yule fire, and the misletoe ; 
They left the vain, ungodly rhyme. 

For hymns the solemn paced and alow ; 
They left the mass, the stolid priest. 
The scarlet woman and the beast, 

For worship rude and altars low : 
Their land, with its dear memories finaugfat. 
They left for liberty of thought — 

For stranger clime and savage foe. 

And forth they went — ^nerved to forsake 

Home, and the chain they might not wear ; 
And woman's heart was strong to break 

The links of love that bound her there : 
Here; tree to worship and believe. 
From many a log>built hut at eve 

Went up the suppliant voice of prayer. 
Is it not writ on history's page, 
That the strong hand gnsped our heritage t 

Of the lion claimed his forest lair ! 

Our people raised no loud war songs, 
The shouted no fierce battle ciy — 

A burning memory of their wrongs 
Lit up their path to victory : 
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Witfl pnyei U> God to dl l}ie right, 
1%* vpoitian ginled bim for light, 

To ftee (ht Iftid he tilled, or die. 
Thfr liore no proud mcutcheancd shield, 
Ni) bUioned hBiineni lo the field — 

Nini;;hl but theit WBtchword "Liberty!" 
■i:., ]r Mna— when sfter-vCBra shall fling 

I i'>'f these, romance — when liuie hslh cut 
'I'll.' mighty shadow of his wing 

Hftwepn ihem and [he utoripd past — 
Will ii'il of foul oppresaion'a heel, 
Of liandn tint bore the avenging eteeh 

And baltlcd Wenily lo the laal — 
lly their beaith-Gres — on the free hill-ade: 
So ahall oar nongn, o'et every tide, 

6nell furth IhuDiphant on the blul ! 
E'en now the word ihsl roused our land 

Is caUira o'er (he nave, " Awike !" 
. And poiltng on from elraiid lo strand, 

WhercviT oceati'a surges btcak : 
Up lo the quickened car of toil 
, .11 rises from the teeming soil. 

And Irids the sUve his hoods forsake. 
'Bark ! from the mounlains to the sea. 
The old world erhoes " Liberty !" 

Till thtones lo (heir foundations shake. 
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Head how tho iialion of the free 
Hsth carved her deeds in fabtory, 

Nor coont them bootless every one — 
Deeds of our mighty men of old. 
Whose names stand eTermon! enrolled 

Beneath the name of Washington ! 
Oh, mine own fsir and glorious land ! 

Did I not hold such Cuih in ihee, 
As did the honored pstriot band 

TTiat bled to make thee gfent and free — 
Kd 1 not look In hear thee sung, 
To hear thy lyre yet proudly strung. 

Thou ne'er but w jted my minstrelsy ; 
And I shall hear thy song resound. 
Till from his ehacklcfl man shall bound, 

And aliout, eiullant. " Liberty '." 

THE TWO VOICEa 
A voici went forth throughout the land, 

And an aniweiiiig voice replied 
From the rock-pilcd mountain faatocsses 

To the aarging ocean tide. 
And far the blazing hcsdlands gleamed 

With their land-awakening fires; 
And the liill-topa kindled, peak and height. 

With a hundred answering pyrea. 
The quick youth snalchcd bis fjlhcr's sword, 

And the yeoman rose in might ; 
And the aged granilsirc nerved him there 

For the stormy field of fight : 
And the liillmen left their grass-grown steeps 

And their flocks and herds unkept; 



Ad the ploaghahsra of the hoibandman 

In the haU^lumed furrow slept 
TTiey wore no stcol-wroughl panoply. 

Nor shirld nor morion gleamed; 
Nor the flaunt of banneriv) blaxoiiry 

In the mornuig Bunligbt alreamed. 
They bore no marahatled, firm array — 

Lite a torrent on ihey poured, 
With the firelock, and the mower's scythe. 

And the old forefathers' sword. 
And again a voice went sounding on. 

And the bonfires Blieained on high ; 
And the hill-tops rang to the headlands back. 

With the shout of victory ! 
So the land redeemed her heritage, 

By the free hand mailed in right. 
From the war-shod, hireling foeman's tread, 

And the rulliless gnisp of might. 



, THE AXE OF THE SETTLES. 

THOf conqueror of the wildemesa, 

With keen and bloodless edge — 
Hail [ to the sturdy artisan 

Who welded Ihee, bold wedge ! 
Though the warrior de*ni Ihe weapon 

Fashioned only fnr ihe slave, 
Yet the settler knows thee mightier 

Than the tried Damasi-iii glaive. 
While desolation marteth 

The i-outsc of foeman'a brand, 
Thy strong blow scatters plenty 

Arul gladness Ibrough tlie luid; 
Thou opesi Ihe soil lo culture. 

To the sunlight and the dew; 
Arhl the village spire thou plan lest 

Where of old Ihe forest grew. 
When the broad sea rolled between thtun 

And their own far native land. 
Thou wert the fsithfnl ally 

Of Ihe hardy pilgrim band. 
Thry bore no warlike eagles. 

No banners swept the iky ; 
Nor Iho clarion, lite a tempest. 

Swelled its fearful notes on high. 
Bot the ringing wild riechoed 

Thy bohl, resistless stroke, 
Where, like inceniw, on the morning 

Went np Ibe cabio smoke : 
The lall oaka bowed before thee, 

Like rcrds before the blast ; 
And the earth put forth in gladness 

Where the aic in triumph passed. 
Then hail ! thou noble conqueror. 

Thai, when granny oppressed, 
Hewed tor our fiilbets fi-om the wild 

A land wherein to real : 
Hail, lo the power thai givelb 

The bounty of the soil, 
And freedom, and an honored name. 

To the hardy sons of toil '. 
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A THOUGHT OF THE PILQOIMS* 

Row bcaut«oiM in the noniiag U^it, 

BiigUt glittering in ber pride, 
Trimountun,* from her uicdenl height. 

Look* dawn upon the tide ; 
The fond wind woo* her from the aei, 
And otBiin claipa her lovingly, 

A* bridegrooui claiju his Iniile. 
. And out acrosa the wilen dirit. 

Pull many a nUant, home-bound birk 

Conieg diahinct up (be bay : 
7'heir pennons float on moming'a gste, 
'I'he sunlight gililt each awrlhng Bail, 

And lluhea on the spray. 
Net thus toward Giir Nrw England's coast, 

With eaetr-hearted ctnw, 
Tltf |iil niin-freiRhlFd, lempest-toal. 

And lonely May Flower drew ; 
Tliere was no hand outatrclthed to Uces, 
No welcome from the wildemcas, 

To cheer her hardy few. 
But onnard dmic the winter clouds 

Athwart Ihe darkening sky, 
A nd honrsely through the Btiifeaed shrouds 

The wind swept atonnily ; 
While iihrill from out the beetUng rock, 
Thai eeemFd the biltaws' forca to mock. 

Broke forth tlic seagull's cry. 
Gnd'e blessing on their memories! 

Those slardy men and b.)ld, 
Who girt their hearts in righteousness, 

Like martyr nints of old ; 
And mid opprenrion sternly sought, 
7'o hold the sacred boon of Thou^l 

In freedam uncontrolled. 
They left the old, ancestral hall 

'I he creed they might not own ; 
They left borne, kindred, fortune, all — 

Left glory and renown .- 
For whst lo them wai pride of birth. 
Or wlial to thern the pomp of earth. 

Who sought a heavenly crown 1 
Strong armed in faith they crossed the flood : 

Here, mid the forest iair, 
With axe and mattock, from the wood 

They laid bioad pastures bare; 
And with the ploughshare turned tile plain. 
And planted fields of yellow grain 

And built their dwellings there. 
The pilgrim nres! — How from the night 

nr centuries dim and vist. 
It comes o'er every hill and height— 

'I'hal wstehword from ihc past ! 
And a!d men's pulses quicker bound, 
A nd young bearls leap to hear the sound. 

As at the Imnipel's btaat 




And though Wie Klgrira's day bi 

Its glorious light remn 
lis beam riAilgent lingers yat 

O'er all New England's ^aii 
Dear land! though doomed from iheeto pi 
The blood thai warmed the Pilgrim's heut ■ 

Swells prondly in my reins! 
Go to Iho islands of the sea. 

Wherever man may dare- 
Wherever pagnn bows the knee. 

Or ChriBtion bends in prayer — 
To every sliore that bounds the main, 
Wherever keel on strand hnth Iain- 
New England's sons arc there. 
Toil Ihey for wraltli on distant coast. 

Roam thcv frum sea la sea : 
eielf-eiiled, ^11 her children boaH 

Their birthplace 'mong ihe frea) 
Or seek Ihry fame on glory's track, 
Their hearts, like mine, turn ever bod 

New England, unto thee ! 



THE CITY BY THE SEA. 

Una w RID with the hoar of centuiiea. 

There, by the eternal sea, 
High on her mis^ cape she aita, 

Like an eagle — learleiB, free. 
And thus In olden time she sat. 

On that mom of long ago ; 
Mid the roar of Freedom's armament. 

And Ihe war-bolts of her foe. 
Old Time hath reared her pillared waU% 

Her domes and turrets high ; 
With her hundred tall and tapering spiles, 

All flashing la the shy. 
Shall 1 not sing of Ihee. beloved ! 

My beautiful, my pride ! 
Thou that loweresl in thy ijuecnly grace. 

By the tributary tide. 
There, swan-like erestest thoa the waves 

That, enamored, round Ihee swell — 
Fairer than Aplirodil-', couched 

On hct fuam-wrcathed ocean shell. 
Oh, ever, mid this restless hum 

Resounding from the street. 
Of the thronging, hurrying multitude. 

And the tread of stranger (eel — 
My heart turns back to Ihcc — mine own ! 

My beautiful, my pride ! 
With thought of thy free oeeun wind, 

And the clasping, fond old tide — 
With all thy kindred household amokea, 

Upwieatliing lar swiy ; 
And the merry bells Ihal pealed sa now 

On my gnudsire's wedding-day : 
To those green graves and truthful hosrto. 

Oh, dly by the Ks ! 
My heritage, and priceless dower, 

My beautiful, In ihee ! 
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THE SUNFLOWBE^O'^HB SUN. 

Hthxttus' beesjire ont on filin|^wing» 
Dim Phosphor flowly fades adown the west, 

And Earth awakSBik Shine on me, oh my king ! 
For I with dew am laden and oppressed. 

Long through the misty clouds of morning gray 
The flowers have watched to hail thee from yon 

Sad Asphodel, that pines to meet thy ray, [sea : 
And Juno's roses, pale for love of thee. 

Perchance thou dalliest with the Morning Hour, 
Whose blush is reddening now the eastern wave ; 

Or to the cloud for ever leav*8t thy flower. 
Wiled by the glance white-footed Thetis gave. 

I was a proud Chaldean monarch's child !* 
Euphrates' waters told me I was fair — 

And thoq, Thsssalia's shepherd, on me smiled, 
And lilBJlM to thine own my amber hair. 

Thou art my life — sustainer of my spirit ! 

Leave me not then in darkness here to pine ; 
Other hearts love thee, yet do they inherit 

A passionate devotedness like mine 1 

But lo ! thou lift'st thy shield o'er yonder tide : 
The gray clouds fly before the conquering Sun ; 

Thou like a monarch up the heavens dost ride — 
And, joy ! thou beamst on me, celestial one ! 

On me, thy worshipper, thy poor Parsee, 

Whose brow adoring types thy face divine- 
God of my burning heart's idolatry. 
Take root like me, or give me life like thine ! 



THE LAST CHANT OF CORINNE. 

By that mysterious sympathy which chaineth 

For evermore my spirit unto thine ; 
And by the memory, that alone remaineth. 

Of that sweet hope that now no more is mine ; 
And by the love my trembling heart betrayeth. 

That, bom of thy soft gaze, within me lies ; 
As the lone desert>bird, the Arab sayeth, 

Warms her young brood to life with her fond eyes : 

Hear me, adored one ! though the world divide us. 

Though never more my hand in thine be presnd, 
Though to commingle thought be here denied us, 

Till our high hearts shall beat themselves to rest ; 
Forget me not, forget me not ! oh, ever 

This one, one prayer, my spirit pours to thee ; 
Till every memory from earth shall sever, 

Remember, oh, beloved ! remember me ! 

And when the light within mine eye is shaded, 

When I, o'erwearied, sleep the sleep profound, 
And like that nymph of yore who drooped and faded, 

And pined for love, till she became a sound ; 
My song, perchance, awhile to earth remaining. 

Shall come in murmured melody to thee : 
Then let my lyre's deep, passionate complaining, 

Cry to thy heart, beloved — " Remember me !" 

* Clyia, daughter of Orchatnua. king of Babylon, wm 
beloved by Apollo ; but the god deaerdng her, ahe pined 
away with continually gazin? on the aun, and waa changed 
to the flower denominated from him, which turns u he 
muvea, to look at his light 



'^ O&BEN PLACES IK THE CITY. 

Yx fill my heart with gladness, verdant plaeei^ 

That ub the 6ity ^reet me where I pni( 
Methinks I see of angel-steps the traces 

Where'er upon my pathway springs the grass. 
I pause before your gates at early morning. 

When lies the sward with glittering sheen o'er- 
spread; 
And think the dewdrops there each blade adorning, 

Are angels' tears for mortal frailty shed. 

And ye, earth's firstlings, here in beauty springing, 

Erst in your cells by careful Winter nursed — 
And to the morning heaven your incense flinging. 

As at His smile ye forth in gladness burst — 
How do ye cheer with hope my lonely hour, 

When on my way I tread despondingly. 
With thought that He who careth for the flower, 

Will, in bis mercy, still remember me ! 

Breath of our nostrils — Thou ! whose love embraces, 

Whose light shall never from our souls depart, 
Beneath thy touch hath sprung a green oads 

Amid the arid desert of my heart 
Thy sun and rain call forth the bud of promise, 

And with fresh leaves in spring-time deck the tree ; 
That where man's hand hath shut out Nature from 

We, by these glimpses, may remember Thee ! [os^ 



CAMEOS. 

HXKCULIS Airn OXPHALI. 

RxGLiirxD enervate on the couch of ease. 
No more he pants for deeds of high emprise ; 
For Pleasure holds in soft, voluptuous ties 

Enthralled, great Jove-descended Hercules. 

The hand that bound the Eiymanthian boar, 
Hesperia's dragon slew, wiUi bold intent — 
That from his quivering side in triumph rent 

The skin the Gleonsan lion wore. 

Holds forth the goblet — while the Lydian queen, 
Rob'd like anymph,hert)rowenwreath'd with vine, 
Lifts high the amphora, brimmed with rosy wine. 

And pours the draught the crown6d cup within. 

And thus the soul, abased to sensual sway. 

Its worth forsakes — its might forgoes for aye. 



TITTOS GHAIirXD IH TAETAXUS. 

Oh, wondrous marvel of the sculptor's art ! 
What cunning hand hath cull'd thee from the mine. 
And carved thee into life, with skill divine ! 
How claims in thee humanity a part — 
Seems firom the gem the form enchained to start, 
While thus with fiery eye, and outspread wings, 
The ruthless vulture to his victim clings. 
With whetted beak deep in the quivering heart 
Oh, thou embodied meaning, master-wrought ! 
Thus taught the sage, how, sunk in crime and sin. 
The soul a prey to conscience, writhes within 
Its fleshly bonds enslaved : thus ever, Thought, 
The breast's keen torturer, remorseful tears 
At life, the hell whose chain the soul in angnkh 
wears! 



' 
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AYJlBLS, 



« T IS Satordaj night, and our watdi below — 
What heed we, boys, how Ae breesee bbfw. 
While our cans are brimmed with the i^MurUing flow: 
Come, Jack — ^uncoi], as we pass the grog, 
And spin us ilVarn from memory's los." 



Jack's brawny chest like the broad sea heayed, 
While his loving lip to the beaker cleaved ; 
And he drew his tarred and well-saved sleeve 
Across his mouth, as he drained the can. 
And thus to his listening mates began : 

« When I sailed a boy, in the schooner Mike, 
No bigger, I trow, than a marlinspike — 
But I've told ye the tale ere now, belike 1" 
** Go on !" each voice reechoed. 
And the tar thrice hemmed, and thus he said : 

** A stanch-built craft as the waves e'er bore — 
We had loosed our sails for home once more. 
Freighted full deep from Labrador, 
When a cloud one night rose on our lee. 
That the heart of the stoutest quailed to see. 

And voices wild with the winds were blent, 
As our bark her prow to the waters bent ; 
And the seamen muttered their discontent — 
Muttered and nodded ominously — 
But the mate, right carelessly whistled he. 

* Our bark may never outride the gale — 
'T is a pitiless night ! the pattering hail 
Hath coated each spar as 't were in mail ; 
And our sails are riven before the breeze, 
While our cordage and shrouds into icicles freeze !' 

Thus spake the skipper beside the mast, 
While the arrowy sleet fell thick and &st ; 
And our bark drove onward before the blast 
That goaded the waves, till the angry main 
Rose up and strove with the hurricane. 

Up spake the mate, and his tone was gay — 

* Shall we at this hour to fear g^ve way ? 
We must labor, in sooth, as well as pray : 
Out, shipmates, and grapple home yonder sail. 
That flutters in ribands before the gale !' 

Loud swelled the tempest, and rose the shriek — 

* Save, save ! we are sinking ! — A leak ! a leak !' 
And the hale old skipper's tawny cheek 

Was cold, as 'twere sculptured in marble there, 
And white as the foam, or his own white hair. 

The wind piped shrilly, the wind piped loud — 
It shrieked 'mong the cordage, it howled in the 

shroud ; 
And the sleet fell thick from the cold, dun cloud : 
But high over all, in tones of glee, 
The voice of the mate rang cheerily — 

* Now, men, for your wives' and your sweethearts' 

sakes! 

Cheer, messmates, cheer !— quick ! man the brakes ! 

We *11 gahi on the leak ere the skipper wakos ; 

And though our peril your hearts appal, 

Ere dawns the morrow we '11 laugh at the 

squall.' 

11 



He railed at ibe tthnpSst, he laughed at its threats, 
He played with his fingexs like castanets : ^ 
Yet think not tifpt he, in his nurth, forgets 
That the plank he is riding this hour at sea. 
May launch him the next to etdhdty ! ^ 

The white-haired skipper turned away. 
And lifted his hands, as it were to pray ; 
But his look spoke plainly as look could say. 
The boastful thought of the Pharisee — 
' Thank God, I 'm not hardened as others be !' 

But the morning dawned, and the waves sank low. 
And the winds, o'erwearied, forbore to blow ; 
And our bark lay there in the golden glow — 
Flashing she lay in the bright sunshine. 
An ice-sheathed hulk on the cold, still brine. 



Well, shipmates, my yam is almost 
The cold and the tempest their woilc hid done. 
And I was the last, lone, living one. 
Clinging, benumbed, to that wave-girt wreck. 
While the dead around me bestrewed the deck. 

Yea, the dead were round me everywhere ! 
The skipper gray, in the sunlight there. 
Still lifled his paralyzed hands in prayer ; [leapt. 
And the mate, whose tones through the darkness 
In the silent hush of the morning, slept 

Oh, bravely he perished who sought to save 
Our storm-tossed bark from the pitiless wave. 
And her crew from a yawning and fathomless grave : 
Crying, * Messmates cheer !' with a bright,glad smile, 
And praying, * Be merciful, God !' the while. 

True to his trust, to his last chill gasp. 
The helm lay clutched in his stifT, cold grasp — 
You might scarcely in death undo the clasp : 
And his crisp, brown locks were dank and thin. 
And the icicles hung from his bearded chin. 

My timbers have weathered, since, many a gale ; 
And when life's tempests this hulk assail. 
And the binnacle lamp in my breast bums pale, 

* Cheer, messmates, cheer ^' to my heart I say, 

* We must labor, in sooth, as well as pray !' " 



IMITATION OF SAPPHO. 

If to repeat thy name when none may hear me. 
To find thy thought with all my thoughts inwove ; 

To languish where thou 'rt not — to ligh when near 
Oh, if this be to love thee, I do love ! [thee : 

If when thou utterest low words of greeting. 
To feel through every vein the torrent pour ; 

Then back again the hot tide swift retreating. 
Leave me all powerless, silent as before : 

If to list breathless to thine accents falling. 
Almost to pain, upon my eager ear — 

And fondly when alone to be recalling 
The words that I would die again to hear : 

If 'neath thy glance my heart all strength forsaking, 
Pant in my breast as pants the frighted dove ; 

If to think on thee ever, sleeping — waking— 
Oh ! if this be to love thee, I do lore ! 



If 
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CaUmeUurW^ 

That, like ifi^ Ferrisn, bnitliee' ttdoringly 
Its fragrant wenhip ever to the iun. 

Speak tender wordi, left doubt with las^preTail : 
Call me tfiy rpee thy queen roae ! Aioned apart, 

That all unheedfiil of the nightingale, 
Folda close the dew within her burning heart 

For thou 'rt tlie sun that makes my heayen &ir. 
Thy love, the blest dew that sustains me here ; 

And like the plant that hath its root in air, 
I only live within thy atmosphere. 

Look on me with those soul-illumined eyes, 
And aiwmur low in love's entrancing tone — 

Methiijj|ka tki angel-lute of paradise 
Had%nR|^ voice so thrilling as thine own ! 

8ay I am aearer to thee than renown, 
My praise more treasured than the world's aodaim : 

CaN me thy laurel — thy victorious crown, 
Wreathed in unfading gloiy round thy name. 

Breathe low to me each pure, enraptured thought. 
While thus thy arms my trusting heart entwine : 

Call me by all fond meanings love hath wrought, 
But oh, lanthis, ever call me thine ! 



THE HEARTH OF HOME. 



The storm around my dwelling sweeps. 
And while the boughs it fiercely reaps. 
My heart within a vigil keeps, 

The warm and cheering hearth beside ; 
And as I mark the kindling glow 
Brightly o'er all its radiance throw. 
Back to the years my memories flow. 

When Rome sat on her hills in pride ; 
When every stream, and grove, and tree. 
And fountain, had its deity. 

The hearth was then, 'mong low and great. 

Unto the Lares consecrate : 

H'he youth, arrived to man's estate, 

There offered up his golden heart ; 
Thither, when overwhelmed with dread. 
The stranger still for refuge fled — 
Was kindly cheered, and warmed, and fed, 

Till he might fearless thence depart : 
And there the slave, a slave no more. 
Hung reverent up the chain he wore. 

Full many a change the hearth hath known ; 
The Druid fire, the curfew's tone, 
The log that bright at yule-tide shone. 

The merry sports of Hallow-e'en : 
Yet still where*er a home is found. 
Gather the warm affections round. 
And there the notes of mirth resound— 

The voice of wisdom heard between : 
And welcomed there with words of grace. 
The stranger finds a resting place. 

Oh, wheresoe'er our feet may roam, 
Still sacred is the hearth of home ; 



MaiiAier.ba«Mtli Hm prinoely dooie, 

Or p^aMBfft kr«r|y Toof H be^ 
Po^hdOMi^the wmnderer ever jnoitj 
TTmiiihI to srliere its heartlf^livWB^ - 
Like to the wife of old, he torns- 

Fondly the ey^ of memor|^ * 
Back where his heart he ofibnd first — 
Back where his &ir, young hopes he nuned. 

My humble hearth though all disdain. 
Here may I cast aside the chain 
The world hath coldly on me lain — 

Here to my Lar£s oflfer up 
The warm prayer of a grateful heart : 
Thou that my household Guardian ait. 
That dost to me thine aid impart. 

And with thy mercy fill'st my cup'— 
Strengthen the hope within my soul. 
Till I in faith may reach the goal ! 



THE LAUNCH. 

A soviTD through old Trimountain went, 

A voice to great and small. 
That told of feast and merriment, 

And welcome kind to all : 
And there was gathering in the hall. 

And gathering on the strand ; 
And many a heart beat anxiously 

That morning, on the sand : 

For 'tis the mom when ocean tide, 

An hundred tongues record. 
Shall wed the daughter of the oak — 

The mighty forest lord. 

They dressed the bride in streamers gay. 

Her beauty to enhance ; 
And o'er her hung Columbia's sta^^ 

And the tri-fold flag of France ; 
They decked her prow with rare device. 

With weklth of carving good ; 
And they girt her with a golden zone. 

The maiden of the wood. 

The gay tones of the artisan 

Fell lightly on the ear. 
And sound of vigorous hammer stroke 

Rang loudly out and clear ; 
And stout arms swayed the ponderous sledge. 

While a shout the hills awoke. 
As forth to meet the bridegroom flood 

Swept the daughter of the oak. 

And bending to the jewelled spray 

That rose her step to greet. 
She dashed aside the yesty waves 

That gathered round her feet ; 
And down her path right gracefiilly. 

The queenly maiden pressed, 
T'ill the royal ocean claiq>ed her form 

To his broad and heaving breast 

God guide thee o'er the trackless deep, 

My brother — brave and true ; 
God speed the good Damascus well. 

And shield her daring crew ! 



MART A H£lW|!^tt 
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THB ODS OV HABOU) TBI ViltUnaP. ) 

■ » 
I xn te liiUs wu bon^ V 

Wllere the akiUed bowuMn 

Siend, iv|th unenring AnSi, 

DcHith to the foemen. 

But I love to steer my bark — 

To fear a atranger — 

Over the Maelstrom's edge, 

Daring the danger ; 

And where the mariner 

Paleth affrighted, 

Over the sonken rocks 

I dash on delighted. 

The fiir waters know my ked — 

No tide restrains me ; 

But ah ! a Russian maid 

Coldly disdains me. 

Once to 8icilia*s isle 

Voyaged I, unfearing : 
Conflict was on my prow, 

Glory was steering. 
Where fled the stranger-ship 

Wildly before me, 
Down, like the hungry hawk. 

My vessel bore me ; 
We carved on the craven's deck 

The red runes of slaughter : 
When my bird whets her beak. 

Our spears give no quarter ! 
The far waters know my keel, dec. 

Countless, like spears of grain, 

Were the warriors of DronUieim, 
When like the hurricane 

I swept down upon them ! 
Like chafl* beneath the flail 

They fell in their numbers — 
Their king with the golden hair 

I sent to his slumbers. 
I love the combat fierce, dec. 

Once o'er the Baltic sea 

Swift we were dashing ; 
Bright on our twenty spears 

Sunlight was flashing ; 
When through the Skagerack 

The storm-wind was driven. 
And from our bending mast 

The broad sail was riven : 
Then, while the angry brine 

Foamed like a flagon, 
Brimfiiil the yesty rhime 

Filled our brown dragon ; 
But I, with sinewy hand. 

Strengthened in slaughter, 
Forth from the straining ship 

Bailed the dun water : 

I love the combat fierce, dec 

Firmly I curb my steed. 

As e'er Thracian horseman ; 
My hand throws tho javelin true. 

Pride of the Norseman ; 
And tho bold skaiter marks, 

While his lips quiver, 



Whertf o*er U|0 bending ks 

I Aim tfw strong river. 
Forth Id fli^ rapid otf ' % 

The boat awiftyaptin^ . 
Springs like the mettled steed 
When the spur stingeth.^ 
' Valiant I am in fight. 

No fear restrains me, dec 

Saith she, the maiden fiilr. 

The Norsemen are cravens 1 
I in the Southland gave 

A feast to the ravens ! 
Green lay the sward outspread, 

The bright sun was o'er us. 
When the strong fighting men 

Rushed down before us. 
Midway to meet the shock 

My fleet courser bore me. 
And like Thor's hammer rrnrfwd 

My strong hand before me ! 
Left we their maids in tears, 

Their city in embers: 
The sound of the Viking's spears 

The Southland remembers ! 
I love the combat fierce, dec 



LAY. 



A LAT of love ! ask yonder sea 

For wealth its waves have closed upon — 
A song from stem Thermopyls — 
A battle-shout fit>m Marathon ! 
Look on my brow ! Reveals it naught t 

It hideth deep rememberings, 
Enduring as the records wrought 
Within the tombs of Egypt's kings! 
Take thou the harp — I may not sing — 

Awake the Teian lay divine. 
Till fire from every glowing string 
Shall mingle with the flashing wine ! 

The Theban lyre but to the sun 

Gave forth at mom its answering tone : 
So mine but echoed when the one. 

One sunlit glance was o'er it thrown. 
The Memnon sounds no more ! my lyr^— 

A veil upon thy strings is flung : 
I may not wake Uie chords of fire— 
The words that bum upon my tongue. 
Fill high the cup ! I may not sing — 

My hands the crowning buds will twine : 
Pour — till the wreath I o'er it fling 
Shall mingle with the roay wine. 

No lay of love ! the lava-stream 

Hath left its trace on heart and brain ! 
No more — no more ! the maddening theme 

Will wake the slumbering fires again ! 
Fling back the shroud on buried yean — 

Hail, to the ever-blooming hours ! 
We'll fill Time's glass with ruby tears, 
And twine his bald, old brow with flowen ! 
Fill high ! fill high ! I may not sing — 

Strike forth the Teian lay divine. 
Till fire from every glowing string 
Shall mingle with the flashing wine ! 
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SUSAN R. A- BARNES. 



Miss Susan Rebecca Ateb, now Mrs. 
Barnes, is a daughter of the Hon. Richard 
H. Ayer, of the city of Manchester, in New 
Hampshire. Her family has furnished sev- 
eral names distinguished in public affairs and 
in literature. Mr. John Greene, the banker, 
of Parii^ Is Jier maternal uncle, and the ac- 
comp^•hed wholar and writer, Mr. Nathan- 
iel Gr<JiMB.0f Boston, is nearly related to her. 



Her associations have therefore been preemi- 
nently favorable to the cultivation of her abil- 
ities. Her poems are marked by many feli- 
cities of expression ; and they frequently com- 
bine a masculine vigor of style with tender- 
ness and a passionate earnestness of feeling. 
Mrs. Barnes now resides with her father, in 
Manchester. Her native place is Hooksett, 
in the same state. 



IMALEE : 

▲9 EASTIRir LI0E9D 



SaRiirxD in the boeom of the Indian 
Where ceaaeless Summer smiles perpetually, 
A festal glory o*er the tropic thrown, 
To other lands and other climes unknown — 
By friends untrodden, unprofaned by foes, 
The bright isle of the Indian god arose. 
There waving mid a wilderness of green, 
The palm-tree spread its leaf of glossy sheen ; 
The tamarind blossom floating on the gale, 
Bore breathing odors to the passing sail ; 
The banyan*s broad, interminable shade 
A bower of bright, perennial beauty made ; 
And from the rock's deep cleft, by Nature nurst, 
The tropic's floral wealth in splendor burst 
It seemed that Nature, revelling in bloom. 
Here claimed exemption from the general doom : 
Perpetual verdure o*er the seasons reigned, 
Perpetual beauty eveiy sense enchained ; 
And here the Indian, Nature's untaught child. 
The simple savage of a sunny wild. 
Deemed that the spirit whom ne worshipped dwelt, 
And here at eve in adoration knelt 
The Indian maiden — sacred to the power 
So deeply reverenced, day's departing hour..^ 

The shadows deepen o'er the summer sea, 
The breeze is up— the ripple murmurs free ; 
A single sail in the dim distance holds 
Its onward course, though twilight's darkening folds, 
Descending, deepening, veil the lessening prow ; 
And now it nears the sacred isle, and now 
A single, solitary form is seen — 
A fearless foot hath pressed the yielding g^een ! — 
And Imalee, the dark-browed Indian maid. 
At this dim hour, unshrinking, undismayed, 
With step that borrows firmness from despair—- 
With eye that tells what woman's soul will dare. 
When wars the spirit in its prisoned home. 
Till Reason yielding, trembles on her throne — 
Hath sought the shrine, unmindful of the hour. 
To hold dark commune with an unknown power. 



Around, a paradise of bloom is shed ; 
The cocoa breathes its blossoms o'er her head ; 
The scarlet bombex clusters at her feet. 
And bloom and fragrance unregarded meet ; 
While heavy with the glittering dews of night. 
The leaf is greener and the flower more bright 

The maiden hung her wreath upon the shrine. 
An ofiering to the power she deemed divine. 
When soft and low a breathing whisper came 
That thrilled through eveiy fibre of her frame ; 
That spirit-voice all tremulous she hears — 
" Within thy wreath a withered rose appears !" 

« There is — there is — ^flt emblem of my heart ; 
Oh, Power benign ! thine influence impart 
To raise, restore, and renovate for me. 
That withered flower, or bid its memory flee ! 
I flung it from me in an idle hour. 
In the first dream of conscious maiden power : 
That dream is o'er, and I have lived to wake. 
To wish my bursting heart indeed might break !" 

Again that voice is stealing on her ear. 
That spirit-voice, but not in tones of fear; 
It murmurs in a soft, familiar tone. 
It thrills her heart, but why, she dares not own : 
Her head is raised, her cheek like sunset glows ; 
Again it breathes, « Wilt thou restore the rose V* 
And mid the waving foliage's deepening green 
A well remembered form is dimly seen. 

That eve it had been hers unmoved to mark 
The shadows deepening round her lonely bark ; 
A darker shadow brooded o'er her rest, 
A deeper desolation veiled her breast ; 
And she who had in tearless sadness sought 
The haunted shade where gods and demons wrought. 
And there unmoved her fearful vigil kept, 
Now bowed her head, and like an infant wept 

Abroad once more upon the starlit sea. 
The sounding surge is musical to thee ; 
The deepening shadows lose their ghastly gloom. 
The distant shades are redolent of bloom ; 
The sky is cloudless and the air is balm. 
The tropic night's peculiar, breathing calm — 
Bright Imalee, 'tis thine once more to own, 

Abroad upon the wave — mur hot aloki. 
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THE ARMY OP THB CEOSa 

It mnct haTe been a glorious nght. 

And one which to behold ' 

Woold stir the sternest spirit's depths, 

Those armed bands of old ! 
The glittering panoply of proof, 

The helmet and the shield. 
The spear and ponderous battle-axe. 

Which only they could wield ! 

The knightly daring— high resoWe, 

Engraven on each brow, 
The manly form of iron mould — 

Methinks I see them now, 
As fresh and vividly they rise, 

To bid the bosom glow. 
As when they burst upon the eye 

A thousaind years ago ! 

And 'neath that burning Syrian sun, 

Far as the eye can measure. 
Prepared to pour like water forth 

Their life-blood and th^ 
Those banded legions pressing on, 

The red-cross banner flying. 
And thousands seeking *neath that sign 

The glorious need of dying ! 

Oh holy, pure, and heartfelt zeal. 

Misguided though thou be, 
There still is something heavenly bright 

And beautiful in thee ! 
And He who judges not as man, 

'T LB his alone to try thee. 
And thou wilt meet that grace firom him 

Thy brother would deny thee. 

Assailed without, begirt within 

By those who hate and fear thee, 
Though Danger lurks within thy path. 

And Death is busy near the&— 
As reckless of continual toil 

As if that frame were iron, 
A glorious destiny is thine. 

Undaunted Gceur de Lion ! 

God speed thee on thine enterprise. 

Lord of the lion heart ; 
Go — mid « the rapture of the strife'* 

Enact thy princely part: 
Do battle with the infidel. 

And smite his haughty biow. 
And plant the standard of the croas 

Where waves the crescent now ! 

The blood of the Plantageneto 

Is bounding in thy veins, 
The soul of die Plantagenets 

Within thy bosom reigns ; 
And deeds that breathe of future fiune, 

And deathless meed assign. 
Desires not conquest e*en can tame, 

And beauty's smile, are thine I 

The story of thy knightly faith. 

As ages roll along. 
Shall brighten o'er the poet's page. 

And wake the minstrel's song : 



Ay — to the tib of ii||^ anipdM^ 
The daring deed and bold, 

The spirit le^M as wildly omt 
As in those days of old ! 



PENITENCE. 



Thou art not penitent, although 

There rages in thy brain ' 

A scorching madness undefined, 

Whose very breath is flame. 
Thou art not penitent : alas ! 

The world hath wounded thee. 
And thou in anguish ill concealed 

Art fiiin to turn and flee. 

Thou hast in Pleasure's maddening enp — 

That cup too deeply quaffed-;^ ' > 
The pearl of thy existence throMm ji 

And drained it at a draught ! ^m^ 
Unmoumed and unrepressed, behoIS' 

Life's energies decline — 
Worn, wasted in unholy fires : 

And what reward is thine 1 

The worid, once worshipped, spurns thee now, 

Rejects thee — casts thee hence — 
And thou art nursing injured pride. 

And dreamst of penitence ! 
Let but the temptress smile again, 

Thou wouldst her influence own. 
Forgetting in that charmed embrace 

The evil thou hadst known. 

Thou bringest not a broken heart 

To o£kr at the throne 
Of Him who has in love declared 

The broken heart his own. 
Thy heart is hard — thou who hast long 

The path of error trod ; 
Deemst thou that weak and wicked thing 

An ofiering meet for Grod 1 
Go, if thou canst, when Flattery's voice 

Is stealing on thine ear 
In tones so sweet, an angel might. 

Forgetting, turn to hear — ^ 
Go, rather list the voice within. 

And bow beneath the rod, 
And recognise with soul subdued 

The chastening of thy God ! 
€K> to the wretch who may have wrought 

Irreparable ill, 
To thee, or those more deeply dear. 

More fondly cherished still ; 
Approach, though it may seem like death 

To look on him, and live, 
And while Revenge is wooing thee. 

Say firmly, " I forgive." 
Go, when to deep idolatry 

Thy heart is darkly prone — 
That heart whose steadfiut hope should stiU 

Be fixed on God alone : 
Go, rend the image firom its shrine. 

And hurl the idol hence. 
And bring it bleediiig back to Him: 

This — this is penitence ! 




SARAH HELEN WHITMAN. 



early age Mt. 

n of Mr. Kil- 

D of Mas- 



J^^s, Whitman is a Dative of Fravidence. 
Her father, tlie iate Mr. Nicholas Power, a 
, y merchant of thai city, was a lineal descend- 
^ antof that Nicholas Power who Bcconipanied 
Roger Willianos in his baoishmenl, and as- 
sisied him in establishing the first of govern- 
ments wliich claimed no authority over the 
conscience. The founder of her family in 
Bhode lalsnd appears to have been worthy of 
his fraternity with the new BaptJEt, preaching 
(he gospel of liberty in the wilderness, and the 
Massachusetts General Court made him feel 
the weight of its displeasure for advancing so 
much faster than itself in civilization. 

Miss Power married 
John Win slow Whit mi 
born Whitman, an etni: 
sachuseitB, and a descendant from Edward 
Winslow, tlie first governor of Plymouth. 
Mr. Whitman's childhood was passed with 
his gTHodfatber, Dr. Isaac Winslow, upon 
the only estate which at that lime remained 
by uninterrupted transmist^ion in ihe families 
of the Pilgrims. Mrs. Whirman has pub- 
lished an interesting account of a visit to the 
old mansion, soon after the death of Dr. Wins- 
low, while it was still graced with the rich- 
ly-carved oaken chairs and massive tables 
brought over in the May Flower, and its ven- 
erable walls were decorated with the family 
portraits, that have since been deposited in 
the halls of the Antiquarian and Historical 
Societies of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Whitman was graduated at Brown 
University, and, after completing his studies 
in the law, began to practise in the courts of 
Boston, where his fine abilities gave promise 
of a brilliant career ; but a lingering illness 
soon compelled him to abandon his profes- 
sion, and afier a brief union his wife re- 
turned, a widow, to the house of her mother, 
in her native city. 

From this period she has devoted her lime 
chiefly to liiernry studies. To a knowledge 
of the best Englt^ih authors she has added a 
familiarity with the latiguagesand literatures 
of Germany, Italy, and France. Shehasgiv- 
en her most loving alleniion to the poels, 
critics, and philos jphers, of the first of these 



countries, who have in a larger degree than 

imy others formed her own tastes and opin- 
ions. These are exhibited in several sirilring 
and brilliant papers in the periodicals ; and 
particularly in her article on Gotithe's Con- 
versations with Ectcermann, in the Boston 
Quarterly Review, for January, 1840, and in 
her notice of Emerson's Essays, in the Dem- 
ocratic Review, for June, 1845. 

Of the poems of Mrs. Whitman, one enti- 
tled Hours of Life contains probably the finest 
passages, though it is perhaps somewhat loo 
mystical and metaphysical to he very popular. 
This has not been printed. The most care- 
fully elaborated of her published poems are 
three Fairy Ballads — The Golden Ball, The 
Sleeping Beaniy. and Cinder ilia — in the com- 
position of which she has been assisled by 
her sister, Miss Anna Marsh Power. To 
these are prefixed the lines of Bums: 

Gin 111111 dsuluolc'iin^u^al u dew.' 

Nolhingcan he finer in its way than theSleep- 
ing Beauty of Tennyson, bui that brilliant po- 
et has given only an episode of the beautiful 
legend, which is here presented with so much 
clearness of narraiive, propriety of illustra- 
tion, and splendor of coloring. Cinderilia is 
longer than the Sleeping Beauty, to the wm- 
bre character uf which its polished and glow- 
ing vivacity presents a pleasing conlrasL 

Mrs. Whitman's poems all betray the lux- 
tirianl delight with which she abandons her- 
self to her inspirations. The silvery sweet- 
ness and clearness of her versification, the 
variedmodulations of emphasis and cadence, 
the many nice adaptations of sound to sense, 
would alone entitle her poems to rank among 
our most exquisite lyrics; hut these subtle 
inienwinings and linked harmonies of her 
style are ennobled by thoughts full of origi- 
nality and beauty, and enriched by illtiatra- 
lions drawn from a wide range of liietary cul- 
ture. She has not only the artist eye which 
sees at a glance all that outline and color can 
express, but she gives us ihc breathing per- 
fumes, the atmospheric effects, and the spir- 
tuel cliaracter, of the scenes that lire in hn 
numbers. 



THE SLHKPISa BBAnTY; 

Lsi'd*, in iha web nT liua^I, 






Whkhk a lona cutle by the >ea 

Upreared ilK dark and moulilcring [ule. 
For neon, with all ita frowning lowers, 
For many and many a weary mile; 
The wild wave* beol the (»Blle wpJIb, 

And bathed Uio roct with ceaselem showers, 
The wind* roared fierwlj lounJ iho [ale. 

And moaned along lU mouldcTing towers. 
Within those wide and echoing halls, 

To gusrd her from B feul spell, 
A maid of noble lineage bom 

Was doomed in solitude to dwell. 
Fi»c fsiiies graced the infant's birth 

With lame and benuly, wealth and power i 
The siilh, by one fell stroke, reverwd 
The lavish splendors of her dower. 
Wbeoe'er the orphan's lily hand 

A spindle's thining point should pierce. 
She swore apon her magic wand, 

The niaid should sleep a hurvdred yean. 
The wild waves beat the rutle wall. 

And bathed the rock with ceaaclci* showers ; 
Dark, heaving billows plunge end bll 

In whitening foam beneath the lowers. 
There, rocked by winds and lulled by waves. 

In youthful grace the maiden grew, 
And ^om her solitary dreaiDs 

A swecl and pensive pleasuro drew. 
Yet often, from her laldce high. 

She gaxed athwart the gathering night. 
To mark the sea-gulls wheeling by. 

And longed to follow in iheir HlghL 
One winter nigbt, beside Iho hearth 

tlhe eat and watched the smouldering 6re, 
While now the teniiiesU seemed to lull. 

And now the winds rose high and higher- 
Strange sounds are heard along the wall, 

Dim fiwes glimmer through the gloom — 
And still myilcriouB voices call, 

Aud shadows flit from room to room — 
Till, bending o'er the dying brands. 

She chanced a sudden gleam lo see : 
She Inmed the sparkling embers o'er. 

And lo ! she finds a golden key ! 
Lured on, as by an unseen band. 

She roamed the castle o'er and o'er — 
Throng nmny a darkling chamber aped. 

And many ■ dusky corridor : 
And Biill, through unknown, wioding way* 

She wondered on for many an hour, 
Foe gallery still lo gallery leads, 
Aud lower succeeda to tower. 
Oft, wearied with the steep ascent. 
She lingered on her lonely way, 
And paused beside (he inctured walla. 



Their roonlJeas wdOderi to mrrej, ■ 
At length, upon a nuiow sltir- " , * . 

That wound within a turrfttdnM- . 
8he saw a lillle !o»-browed rfoar^^'^y 

And turned, her golden key to trj^ 
Slowly, beneath her trembhng hand,. 

The bolts recede, and, backward flaUft 
With haish recoil and eoUen clang 

The door upon ila hinges swung. t • 
There, in a little moonlit room, 

She sees a weird and withered croM, 
Who sal and spun amid (he gloom. 

And turned her wheel with drowsy drone. 
With mule amaie and wondering awe, 

A passing moment stood the maid. 



Then, entering al 






ir Ibe mystic task surveyed. 
She saw her Iwine the flaxen fleacv, 

She saw her draw the flaxen ihn^ 
She viewed the spindle's shining piunt. 

And. pleased, the novel task surveyed. 
A sudden longing seiied her breast 

To twine the fleece, to turn Iha wheel : 
She stretched her lily hand, and pierced 

Her finger with the shining steel ! 
Slowly her heavy eyelids close, 

She feela a drowsy torpor creep 

From limb to limb, till every sense 

la lacked in an enchanted sleep. 

A drcBiulcBS slumber, deep ss night. 

In deathly trance her senses locked ; 
A I once through all its massive vaulu 

And gloomy towers the castle rocked: 
TTie beldame roused her from her lair. 

And raised on liigh a mournful wail — 
A shrilly scream that seemed lo floU 

.\. rcquiein on the dying gale. 
" k hundred years shidt pass," elie said, 

" Ere those blue eyes behold the mom. 
Ere these deserted halls and lowers 

Shall echo to a bug!e-bom. 
A hundred Norland winters pass. 

While drenching rains and drifting DWwa 
Shall beat aguinsl the castle walls. 

Nor wake thee from Ihy long repose. 
A hundred times the golden grain 

Shall wave beneath llie harvest mooo, 
Twelve hundred moons shall wa» and wans 

Ere yet thine eyes behold the sunl" 
She ceased : but still the mysUc rhjDM 
The long-reoounding sisles prolong. 
And all (be castle's echoes chime 

In answering cndence lo her song. 
She bore the maiden to her bower. 

An ancient chamber wide and low, 
Where golden sconces from the wall 

A fsint and trembling lustre throw ; 
A ulent chamber, far apart. 

Where strange and antique arras hung. 
Thai waved along the mouldering walls. 

And in the gusty night vrind swung. 
She laid her on her ivory bed. 

And gently smoothed each snowy Iio& 
Then drew the curtain's dosky Ibid 
To make the entering daylight diu. 
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And all aroiind, on every dde, 
ThroadWt tlie castle's precincts wide, 

In kfesy bower and hall. 
All slep^ : the warder in t}ie court, 
The fig;ure8 on the arras wrought, 

The steed within his stalL 
«' No more the watchdog bayed the moon, 
Vhe owlet ceased her boding tune, 

The raven on his tower, 
All hushed in slumber still and deep, 
^ Enthralled in an enchanted sleep. 

Await the appointed hour. 
A pathless forest, wild and wide. 
Engirt the castle's inland side. 

And stretched for many a mile ; 
So thick its deep, impervious screen. 
The caatle towers were dimly seen 

Allibve the mouldering pile. 
So high the ancient cedars sprung, 
So fiir aloft their branches flung. 

So close the covert grew, 
No foot its silence could invade, 
No eye could pierce its depths of shade. 

Or see the welkin through. 
Yet oft, as from some distant mound 
The traveller cast his eyes around. 

O'er wold and woodland gray. 
He saw, athwart the glimmering light 
Of moonbeams, on a misty night, 

A castle far away. 

A hundred Norland winters passed, 

While drenching rains and drifting snows 
Beat loud against the castle walls. 

Nor broke the maiden's long repose, 
A hundred times on vale and hill 

The reapers bound the golden com — 
And flow Uie ancient halls and towers 

Re6cho to a bugle-horn ! 

A warrior from a dirtant land. 

With helm and hauberk, spear and brand. 

And high, untarnished crest, 
By vinous of enchantment led. 
Hath vowed, before the morning's red, 

To break her charmed rest 
From torrid clime beyond the main 
He comes the costly prize to gain. 

O'er deserts waste and wide. 
No dangers daunt, no toils can tire ; 
With throbbing heart and soul on fire 

He seeks his sleeping bride. 
He gains the old, enchanted wood. 
Where never mortal footsteps trod. 

He pierced its tangled gfloom ; 
A dullness loads the lurid air. 
Where baleful swamp-fires gleam and glare. 

His pathway to illume. 
Well might the warrior's courage fiul. 
Well might his lofty spirit quail. 

On that enchanted ground ; 
No open foeman meets him there, 
But, borne upon the murky air. 

Strange horror broods around ! 
At every turn his footsteps sank 



Mid tangled boughs .and mofpses dank. 

For long and weary hoiif^^ 
Till issuing from the dangeroui wood. 
The castle full before him stood» 

With all its fiankfllg towers ! 
The moon a paly lustre sheds ; 
Resolved, the grass-grown court he treads, 

The gloomy portal gained — 
He crossed the threshold's magic bound. 
He paced the hall, where all around 

A deathly silence reigned. 
No fears his venturous course could stav — 
Darkling he groped his dreary way~-> 

Up the wide staircase sprang. 
It echoed to his mailed heel ; 
With clang of arms and clash oi steel 

The silent chambers rang. 
He sees a glimmering taper gleam 
Far ofi, with Mnt and trembling beam, 

Athwart the midnight gloom : 
Then first he felt the touch of fear. 
As with slow footsteps drawing near, 

He gained the lighted room. 
And now the waning moon was low. 
The perfumed tapers faintly glow. 

And, by their dying gleam. 
He raised the curtain's dusky fold. 
And lo ! his charm(:d eyes behold 

The lady of his dream ! 
As violets peep from wintry snows. 
Slowly her heavy lids unclose, 

And gently heaves her breast ; 
But all unconscious was her gaze. 
Her eye with listless languor strays 

From brand to plumy crest: 
A rising blush begins to dawti 
Like that which steals at early mom 

Across the eastern sky ; 
And slowly, as the morning broke. 
The maiden from her trance awoke 

Beneath his ardent eye ! 
As the first kindling sunbeams threw 
Their level light athwart the dew. 

And tipped the hills with flame. 
The silent forest-boughs were stirred 
With music, as from bee and bird 

A mingling murmur came. 
From out its depths of tangled gloom 
There came a breath of dewy bloom, 

And from the valleys dim 
A cloud of fragrant incense stole, 
As if each violet breathed its soul 

Into that floral hymn. 
Loud neighed the steed within his stall, 
The cock crowed on the castle wall. 

The warder wound his horn ; 
The linnet sang in leafy bower. 
The swallows, twittering firom the tower. 

Salute the rosy mom. 
But fresher than the rosy mom. 
And blither than the bugle-hom. 

The maiden's heart doth prove, 
Who, as her beaming eyes awake. 
Beholds a double morning break — 

The dawn of light and love ! 
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LINES WBiTTEN IN KOVBMBER. 

Farbwbli. the forest shade, the twilight g^rore, 
The turfy path, with £am and flowers inwove, 
Where through long^^mer days I wandered fiir, 
Till warned of evening by her " folding star." 
No more I linger by the fountain's play 
Where arching boughs shut out the sultry ray, 
Making at noontide hours a dewy gloom [Moom, 
0*er the moist marge where weeds and wild flowers 
Till from the western sun a glancing flood 
Of arrowy radiance filled the twilight wood. 
Glinting athwart each leafy, verdant fold. 
And flecking all the turf with drops of gold. 

Sweet sang the wild bird on the waving bough 
Where cold November winds are wailing now ; 
The chirp of insects on the sunny lea. 
And the wild music of the wandering bee, 
Are silent all — closed is their vesper lay. 
Borne by the breeze of autumn far away : 
Yet still the withered heath I love to rove. 
The bare, brown meadow, and the leafless grove ; 
Still love to tread the bleak hill's rocky side, 
Where nodding asters wave in purple pride. 
Or from its summit listen to the flow 
Of the dark waters booming far below. 
Still through the tangling, pathless copse I stray 
Where sere and rustling leaves obstruct the way, 
To find the last pale blossom of the year. 
That strangely blooms when all is dark and drear : 
The wild, witch hazel, firanght with mystic power 
To ban or bless, as sorcery rules the hour. 
Then, homeward wending thro' the dusky vale 
Where winding rills their evening damps exhale, 
Pause by the dark pool in whose sleeping wave 
Pale Dian loves her golden locks to lave 
In the hushed fountain's heart, serene and cold, 
Glassing her glorious image— as of old. 
When first she stole upon Endymion's rest, 
And his young dreams with heavenly beauty blest 

And thou, ** stem ruler of the inverted year," 
Cold, cheerless Winter, hath thy wild career 
No sweet, peculiar pleasures for the heart, 
7'hat can ideal worth to rudest forms impart t 
Wheiu through thy long, dark nights, cold sleet and 
Patter and plash against the frosty pane, [rain 
Warm curtained from the storm, I love to lie 
Wakeful, and listening to the lullaby 
Of fitful winds, that, as they rise and fiiU, 
Send hollow murmurs through the echoing halL 

Oft by the blazing hearth at eventide 
I love to mark the changing shadows glide 
In flickering motion o'er the umbered wall. 
Till Slumber's honey dew my senses thralL 
Then, while in dreamy consciousness I lie 
'Twixt sleep and waking, fairy Fantasy 
Culls from the golden past a treasured store, 
And weaves a dream so sweet, Hope could not ask 
for more. 

In the cold splendor of a frosty night, 
When blazing stars bum with intenser light 
Through the blue vault of heaven ; when oold and 

clear 
7*he air through which yon tall diffii rin severe ; 
Or when the shrouded earth in solemn tnnoe 



Sleeps 'neath the wan moon's mitanehoi^ glance, 
I love to mark earth's sister ptamCi rise. 
And in pale beauty tread the midiUtt skies* 
Where, like lone pilgrims, constantl» the night. 
They fill their dark urns from the fount of light 

I love the Borealis' flames that fly 
Fitful and wild athwart the northern sky — 
The storied corustellalion, like a page 
Fraught with the wonders of a former age, « 
Where monsters grim, gorgons, and hydras, rise, 
And ** gods and heroes blaze along the skies." 

Thus Nature's music, various as the hour, 
Solemn or sweet, hath ever mystic power 
Still to preserve the unperverted heart 
Awake to love and beauty — to impart 
Treasures of thought and feeling pure and deep^ 
That aid the doubting soul its heavenward course 
to keep. 



A STILL DAY IN AUTUMN. 

I Lovx to wander through the woodlands hoary 
In the soft light of an autumnal day. 

When Summer gathers up her robes of gloiy, 
And like a dream of beauty glides away. 

How through each loved, familiar path she lingen^ 
Serenely smiling through the gokien mist. 

Tinting the wild grape with her dewy fingers 
Till the cool emerald turns to amethyst : 

Kindling the fuint stars of the hazel, shining 
To light the gloom of Autumn's mouldering halls 

With hoary plumes the clematis entwining 
Where o'er the rock her withered garland fidls. 

Warm lights arc on the sleepy uplands waning 
Beneath soft clouds along the horizon rolled. 

Till the slant sunbeams through their fringes raining 
Bathe all the hills in melancholy gold. 

The moist winds breathe of crisped leaves and flowers 
In the damp hollows of the woodland sown. 

Mingling the freshness of autumnal showers 
With spicy airs from cedam alleys blown. 

Beside the brook and on the umbered meadow. 
Where yellow fem-tufts fleck the £uied ground. 

With folded lids beneath their palmy shadow 
The gentian nods in dewy slumbers bound. 

Upon those soft, fringed lids the bee sits brooding. 
Like a fond lover loath to say fiurewell. 

Or with shut wings, through silken folds intruding. 
Creeps near her heart his drowsy tale to telL 

The little burds upon the hUlside lonely 
Flit noiselessly along from from spray to spray. 

Silent as a sweet wandering thought Uiat only 
Shows its bright wings and softly glides away. 

The scentless flowers in the warm sunlight dream* 
Forget to breathe their fullness of delight, png^ 

And through tlie tranc^ woods soft airs are stream- 
Still as the dewW of the summer night [ing^ 

So, in my heart a sweet, unwonted fooling, 
Stirs like the wind in ocean's hollow shril^* 

Through all its secret chambers sadly stealing 
Yet finds no word its mystic charm to tsU. 
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"A GREEN AND SILENT SPOT AMONG 

THE HILLS." 

Isr the soft gloom of summer's balmy eve, 
When from the lingering glances of the sun 
The sad Earth turns away her blushing cheek, 
Mantling its glow in twilight's shadowy veil, 
Oit mid the falling dews I love to stray 
Onward and onward through the pleasant fields, 
Far up the lilied borders of the stream, 
To this " green, silent spot among the hills," 
Endeared by thronging memories of the past 

Oft have I lingered on this rustic bridge 
To view the limpid waters winding on 
upder dim vaulted woods, whose woven bougha 
Of beech, and maple, and broad sycamore, 
Throw their soft, moving shadows o'er the wave, 
While blossomed vines, dropped to the water's brim, 
Htng idly swaying in the summer wind. 

The biitls that wander through the twilight heaven 
Are mirrored £Eir beneath me, and young leaves 
That tremble on the birch tree's silver boughs, 
In the cool wave reflected, gleam below 
Like twinkling stars athwart the verdant gloom. 

A sound of rippling waters rises sweet 
Amid'ihe silence; and the western breeze. 
Sighing through sedges and low meadow blooms, 
Comes wafting gentle thoughts from Memoiy 's land. 
And wakes the long hushed music of the heart. 

Oft dewy Spring hath brimmed the brook with 
showers ; 
Oft hath the long, bright Summer fringed its banks 
With breathing blossoms ; and the Autumn sun 
Shed mellow hues o'er all its wooded shores, 
Since first I trod these paths in youth's sweet prime. 
With loved ones whom Time's desolating wave 
Hath wafted now for ever from my side. 
The living stream still lingers on its way 
In idle dalliance with the dew lipped flowers 
That toes their pretty heads at its caress, 
Or trembling listen to its silver voice ; 
While through yon rifted boughs the evening star 
Is seen above the hilltop, beautiful 
As when on many a balmy summer night. 
Lapped in sweet dreams, in ^ holy passion hushed," 
I saw its ray slant through the trembling pines. 

Long years have passed : and by the unchanging 
Bereft and sorrow taught, alone I stand, [stream. 
Listening the hollow music of the wind. 
Alone— alone ! the stars are &r away. 
And frequent clouds shut out the summer heaven. 
But still the calm Earth keeps her constant course. 
And whispershope through all her breathing flowers. 

Not all in vain the vision of our youth — 
The apocalypse of beauty and of love — 
The staglike heart of hope : life's mystic dream 
The soal shall yet interpret — to our prayer 
The Isis veil be lifted — though we pine 
E'en mid the ungathered roses of our youth, 
Pierced with strange pangs and longings infinite, 
As if earth's fairest flowers served but to wake 
Sad, haunting memories of our Eden home, 
Not all in vain. Meantime, in patient trust 
Rest we on Nature's bosom — from her eye 
Serene and still, drinking in £uth and love, 
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To her calm ^fhlse attempering ihe heart 
That throbs too wildly for ideal blito. 

Oh, gentle mother ? heal me, for I fiiint 
Upon life's arid pathway, and ** my feet 
On the dark mountains stuihUe." ^ear thy heait. 
In childlike trust, close nestling, let me lie, 
And let thy breath fall cool upon my cheek 
As in those unworn ages, ere pale Thought 
Forestalled life's patient harvest Give me strengtS 
In generous abandonment of heart 
To follow wheresoe'er o'er the world's waste 
The cloudy pillar moveth, till at last 
It guide to pleasant vales and pastures green 
By the still waters of eternal life. 



THE WAKING OF THE HEART. 
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As the fabled stone into music woke 
When the morning sun o'er the marble broke, 
So wakes the heart from its stem repose ; 
As o'er brow and bosom the spring wind blows. 
So it stirs and trembles as each low sigh 
Of the breezy south comes murmuring by — 
Murmuring by like a voice of love, 
Wooing us forth amid flowers to rove. 
Breathing of meadow-paths thickly sown 
With pearls from the blossoming firuit trees blown^ 
And of banks that slope to the southern sky 
Where languid violets \<^e to lie. 

No foliage droops o'er the woodpath now, 
No dark vines swinging from bough to bough ; 
But a trembling shadow of silvery green 
Falls through the young leaf's tender screen. 
Like the hue that borders the snowdrop's bell. 
Or lines the lid of an Indian shell ; 
And a fiedry light, like the firefly's glow, 
Flickers and fiides on the grass below. 

There the pale Anemone lifb her eye 
To look at the clouds as they wander by. 
Or lurks in the shade of a pEdmy fern 
To gather fresh dews in her waxen urn. [breast. 
Where the moss lies thick on the brown earth's 
The shy little Mayflower weaves her nest, 
But the south wind sighs o'er the fragrant loam. 
And betrays the path to her woodland home. 

Already the green budding birchen spray 
Winnows the balm from the breath of May, 
And the aspen thrills to a low, sweet tone 
From the reedy bugle of Faunus blown. 

In the tangled coppice the dwarf oak weaves 
Her fnngelike blossoms and crimson leaves ; 
The sallows their delicate ^buds unfold 
Into downy feathers bedropped with gold ; 
While, thick as the stars in the midnight sky, 
In the dark, wet meadows the cowslips lie. 

A love tint flushes the wind-flowei^s cheek. 
Rich melodies gush from the violet's beak. 
On the rifts of the rock the wild columbines grow. 
Their heavy honey-cups bending low — 
As a heart which vague, sweet thoughts oppress, 
Droops 'neath its burden of happiness. [wells. 

There the waters drip from their moss nmmed 
With a sound like the tinkling of silver bells. 
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OtUM with a dmOow aid flutelike flow 
^''Through the channels and clefts of the rock below. 
Soft music gushes in evexy tone, 
And perfume in every breeze is blown ; 
The flower in fragrance, the bird in song, 
The glittering wave as it glides along — 
All breathe the incense of boundless bliss, 
ape eloquent music of happiness. 

And the soul as it sheds o'er the sunbright hour 
The untold wealth of its mystic dower. 
Linked to all nature by chords of love. 
Lifted by faith to bright worlds above — 
How, with the passion of beauty fraught. 
Shall it utter its burden of blissftd thought ! 
Yet sad would the springtime of nature seem 
To the soul that wanders mid life's dark dream, 
Its glory a meteor that sweeps the sky, 
A blossom that floats on the storm-wind by. 
If it woke no thought of that starry clime 
That lies on the desolate shores of Time, 
If it nurtured no delicate flowers to blow 
On the hills where the palm and the amaranth grow. 



A DAY OF THE INDIAN SCJMMEB. 

** Tet one more smile, depftrtfag diitant son 
Ere o'er tbe ftoten earth the luud winds run 
And enow* ore eifted o'er the meedowe bare.**— Fryoftf. 

A DAY of golden beauty !k-Through the night 
The hoar-frt)st gathered o'er each leaf and spray 
Weaving its filmy network, thin and bright 
And shimmering like silver in the ray 
Of the soft, sunny morning — turf and tree 
Pranked in its delicate embroidery, 
And every withered stump and mossy stone. 
With gems encrusted and with seed-peari sown ; 
While in the hedge the frosted berries glow, 
The scarlet holly and the purple sloe. 
And all is gorgeous, fiury-like and frail, 
As the famed gardens of the Arabian tale. 

How soft and still the varied landscape lies. 
Calmly outspread beneath the smiling skies, 
As if the earth in prodig^ array 
Of gems and broidered robes kept holyday ; 
Her harvest yielded and her work all done 
Basking in beauty 'neath the autumn son I 

Yet once more through the soft and balmy day 
Up the brown hill-side, o'er the sunny brae, 
Far let us rove— or, through lone solitudes [woods," 
Where ** autumn's smile beams through the yellow 
Fondly retracing each sweet, summer haunt 
And sylvan pathway — ^where the sunbeams slant 
Through yonder copse, tinging the saffion stars 
Of the witch-hazel with their golden bars, 
Or, lingering down this dim and shadowy lane 
Where still the damp sod wears an emenld stain. 
Though ripe brown nuts hang clustering in the 
And the rude barberry o'er yon rocky ledge [hedge. 
Droops with its pendent corals. When the showers 
Of April clothed this winding path with flowen, 
Here oft we sought the violet, as it lay 
Buried in beds of moss and lichens gray ; 
And still the aster greets us as we paoi 






With her faint smile— among the withered grass 
Beside the way, lingering as loath of heart. 
Like me, fit>m these sweet solitudes to part. 

Now seek we the dank borders of the stream 
Where the tall fern-tufts shed a^by gleam 
Over the water ftom their crimsoned plumes, 
And clustering near the modest gentian blooma 
Lonely around — hallowed by sweetest song. 
The last and loveliest of the floral throng. 
Yet here we may not linger, for behold. 
Where the stream widens, like a sea of gold 
Outspreading far before us — all around 
Steep wooded heights and sloping uplands bound 
The sheltered scene — along the distant shore 
Through colored woods the glinting sunbeams pouTi 
Touching their foliage with a thousand shades 
And hues of beauty, as the red light fades 
Upon the hill-side 'neath yon floating shroud, . 
Or, from the nlveiy edges of the cloud 
Pours down a brighter gleam. Gray willows lave 
Their pendent branches in the crystal wave. 
And slender birch trees o*er its banks incline. 
Whose tall, slight stems across the water shine 
Like shafts of silver — there the tawny elm, 
The frdrest subject of the sylvan realm. 
The tufted pine tree and the cedar dark. 
And the young chestnut, its smooth polished bark 
Gleaming like porphyry in the yellow light. 
The dark brown oak and the rich maple dig^t 
In robes of scarlet, all are standing there 
So still, so calm in the soft misty air. 
That not a leaf is stirring — ^nor a sound 
Startles the deep repose that broods around. 
Save when the robin's melancholy song 
Is heard from yonder coppice, and along 
The sunny side of that low, moss-grown wall 
That skirts our path, the cricket's chirping call. 
Or, the fond murmur of the drowsy bee 
O'er some lone flow'ret on the sunny lea. 
And, heard at intervals, a pattering sound 
Of ripened acorns rustling to the ground [all. 
Through the crisp, withered leaves. — How lonely 
How calmly beautiful ! Long shadows fidl 
More darkly o'er the wave as day declines, 
Yet from the west a deeper glory shines, 
While evexy crested hill and rocky height 
Each moment varies in the kindling light 
To some new form of beauty — changing through 
All shades and colors of the rainbow's hue, 
« The last still loveliest" till the gorgeous day 
Melts in a flood of golden light away. 
And all is o'er. Before to-morrow's sun 
Gold winds may rise and shrouding shadows dun 
Obscure the scene— yet shall these fading hues 
And fleeting forms their loveliness transfuse 
Into the mind — and memory shall bum 
The painting in on her enamelled urn 
In undecaying colors. When the blast 
Rages around and snows are gathering fast, 
When munng sadly by the twilight hearth 
Or lonely wandering through life's crowded padi 
Its quiet beauty rising through the gloom 
Shall sooth the languid spirits and illume 
The drooping &ncy — winning back the soul [trot 
To cheerful thoughts through natora's sweel ' 
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•THE LOST CHURCH. 

ntOM THK GERMAN OP UBLAHD. 

Is yonder dim and pathless wood 

Strange sounds are heard at twilight hour, 
Amd peals of solimn music swell 
* ''As from some minster's lofty tower. , 
Mmi|. age to age those sounds are heard, 
" Bbtne on the breeze at twilight hour ; 
From age to age no foot bath found 
A pathway to the minster's tower ! 

Late, wandering in that ancient wood, 

As onward through the gloom I trod, 
From all the woes and wrongs of earth 

My soul ascended to its God. 
yrhen lo, in the hushed wilderness 

I heard, fiir ofi^ that solemn bell : 
Still heavenward as my spirit soared, 

Wilder and sweeter rang the knelL 

while thus in holy musings rapt. 

My mind from outward sense withdrawn, 
SoiBB power had caught me from the earth, 

And fiur into the heavens upborne-^ 
Medlought a hundred years had passed 

l^ mystic visions as I lay, 
Whpn suddenly the parting clouds 

Seemed opening wide and fiur away. 

No midday sun its glory shed. 

The stars were shrouded from my light, 
And lo ! majestic o'er my head 

A minster shone in solemn light 
High through the lurid heavens it seemed 

Aloft on cloudy wings to rise, 
Till all its point^ turrets gleamed 

Far flaming through the vaulted skies ! 

The bell with full resounding peal 

Rang booming through the rocking tower : 

No hand had stirred its iron tongue, 

^ Slow swaying to the storm-wind's power. 

My bosom beating like a bark 

Dashed by the surging ocean's foam, 

I trod with faltering^ fearful joy 
The mazes of the mighty dome. 

A soft light through the oriel streamed' 

Like summer moonlight's golden gloom. 
Far through the dusky arches gleamed. 

And filled with glory all the room. 
Pale sculptures of the sainted dead 

Seemed waking from their icy thrall. 
And many a glory circled head 

Smiled sadly from the storied walL 

Low at the altar's foot I knelt, 

Transfixed with awe, and dumb with dread, 
For blazoned on the vaulted roof 

Were heaven's fiercest glories spread. 
Yet when I raised my eyes once more. 

The vaulted roof itself was gone ; 
Wide open was heaven's lofty door. 

And every cloudy veil withdrawn ! 

What visions burst upon my soul. 

What joys unutterable there 
In waves on waves for ever roll 

Like music through the pulseleM air-^ 



These never mortal tongue may tell : 

Let him who fain would prove their power, 

Pause when he hears that solemn knell 
Float on the breeze at twilight hour. 



THE PAST. 



" So near-yet oh, bow (u I"— GomA«'< HtlmtL 

Thick, darkness broodeth o'er the world: 

The raven pinions of the Night 
Close on her silent bosom furled. 

Reflect no gleam of orient light 
B'en the wild norland fires, that mocked 

The faint bloom of the eastern sky, 
Now leave me, in close darkness locked. 

To night's weird realm of fantasy. 

Borne from pale shadow-lands remote, 

A Morphean music, wildly sweet. 
Seems on the starless gloom to float 

Like the white pinioned Paraclete. 
Softly into my dream it flows. 

Then faints into the silence drear, 
While from the hollow dark outgrows 

The phantom Past, pale gliding near. 

The visioned Past — so strangely fair ! 

So veiled in shadowy, soft regrets. 
So steeped in sadness, like the air 

That lingers when the daystar sets ! 
Ah ! could I fold it to my heart, 

On its cold lip my kisses press, 
This waste of aching life impart 

To win it back from nothingness ! 

I loathe the purple light of day. 

And shun the morning's golden star, 
Beside that shadowy form to stray 

For ever near, yet oh how far ! 
Thin as a cloud of summer even. 

All beauty from my gaze it bars ; 
Shuts out the silver cope of heaven. 

And glooms athwart the dying stars. 

Cold, sad, and spectral, by my side 

It breathes of love's ethereal bloom — 
Of bridal memories long affied 

To the dread silence of the tomb. 
Sweet cloistered memories, that the heart 

Shuts close within its chalice cold, 
Faint perfumes that no more dispart 

From the bruised lily's floral fold. 

** My soul is weary of her life ;" 

My heart sinks with a slow despair ; 
The solemn, stariit hours are rife 

With &ntasy — the noontide glare. 
And the cool morning, ** fancy free," 

Are fidse with shadows, for the day 
Brings no blithe sense of verity, 

Nor wins firom twilight thoughts away. 

Oh, bathe me in the Lethean stream. 

And feed me on the lotus flowers ; 
Shut out this fiilse, bewildering gleam. 

The dreamlight of departed hours ! 
The Future can no charm confer. 

My heart's deep solitudes to break — 
No angel's foot again shall stir 

The waters of that silent lake. 
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I wander in pale dreama away, 

And shun the morning's golden star, 
To follow still that failing raj 

For ever near, yet oh how far ! 
Then bathe me in the Lethean stream, 

And feed me on the lotus flowers ; 
Nor leave one late and lingering beam, 

One memory of departed hours ! 



A SEPTEMBER EVENING ON THE BANKS 
OF THE MOSHASSUCK. 



** If ow to tlie •e«tioD> of sweet, Mleot thoofbt, 
1 auininoa ap renembraacc of thmp past." 



AoAiK September's golden day 

Serenely still, intensely bright. 
Fades on the umbered hills away 

And melts into the coming night 
Again Moehassuck's silver tide 
Reflects each green herb on its side. 
Each tasselled wreath and tangling vine. 
Whose tendrils o*er its margin twine. 

And standing on its velvet shore 

Where yesternight with thee I stood, 
I trace its devious course once more 

Far winding on through vale and wood. 
Now glimmering through yon golden mist. 
By the last glinting sunbeams kissed. 
Now lost where lengthening shadows fidl 
From hazel copse and moss-fringed wall. 

Near where yon rocks the stream inom 

The lonely gentian blossoms still, 
Still wave the star-flower and the fern 

0*er the soil outline of the hill ; 
While far alofl where pine trees throw 
Their shade athwart the sunset glow. 
Thin vapors cloud the illumined air 
And parting daylight lingers there. 

But ah, no longer thou art near 

This varied loveliness to see. 
And I, though fondly lingering here 

To-night can only think on thee — 
The flowers thy gentle hand caressed 
Still lie unwithered on my breast. 
And still thy footsteps print the shore 
Where thou and I may rove no more. 

Again I hear the murmuring fidl 
Of water from some distant dell. 

The beetle's hum, the cricket's call. 
And, far away, that evening bell — 

Again, again those sounds I hear. 

But oh, how desolate and drear 

I'hey seem to-night — how like a knell 

The music of that evening bell. 

Again the new moon in the west. 
Scarce seen upon von golden sky. 

Hangs o'er the mountain's purple crest 
With one pale planet trembling nigh, 

And beautiful her pearly light 

As when we blessed its beams last night. 

But thou art on the far blue sea. 

And I can only think on thee. 



SUMMER'S INVITATION TO THE ORPHAN 



Tea summer skies are darkly blue. 

The days arc still and bright. 
And Evening trails her robes of gold 

Through the dim halls of night 

Then,' when the little orphan wakes, 
A low voice whispers, " Come, 

And all day wander at thy will 
Beneath my azure dome. 

" Beneath my vaulted azure dome. 
Through all my flowery lands. 

No higher than the lowly thatch 
The royal palace stands. 

«< I'll fill thy little longing arms 

With fruits and wilding flowers, 
And tell thee tales of fairy land 

In the long twilight hours." 
The orphan hears that wooing voice : 

A while he sofUy broods — 
Then hastens down the sunny slopes 

Into the twilight woods. 
There sll things whisper pleasure : 

The tree has fruits, the grass has flowen, 
And the little birds are singing 

In the dim and leafy bowers. 

The brook stays him at the crossing 

In its waters cool and sweet. 
And the pebbles leap around him 

And frolic at his feet 

At night no cruel hostess 

Receives him with a frown ; 
He sleeps where all the quiet stars 

Are calmly looking down. 

The Moon comes gliding through the treea, 

And softly stoops to spread 
Her dainty silver kirtle 

Upon his grassy bed. 
The drowsy night wind murmuring 

Its quaint old tunes the while. 
Till Morning wakes him with a song. 

And greets him with a smile. 



STANZAS WITH A BRIDAL RING. 



Taa young Moon hides her virgin heart 

Within a ring of gold ; 
So doth this little circlet all 

My bosom's love infold. 
And tell the tale that from my lipa 

Seems ever half untold. 

Like the rich legend of the east 

That never finds a close. 
But winds in linked sweetness on 

And lengthens ss it goes. 
Or like this little cycle still 

Retumeth whence it flows. 

And still as in the elfin ring 
Where fairies dance by night, 

Shsll the green places of the heart 
Be kept for ever bright. 

And hope within this magic round 
Still bloasom in delight 
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^SOB BLOOUS KO MOKE. 






■Come slowing up the sky, 
Alid'«trly panaips, one by one, 
' QpViifig the vi^kt eye. 
^ The FhoraJ melody of June, 
r The perfnmcd breslh of lienven, 
The dewy mom, the ra.lisnt noon, 
, The lingrting light of oven — 
Theee, which to channeJ my earelesa heart 

In happy iiya gone hy, 
A deeper laiinees now impart 
■ To Memory'* ihoughlful eye. 
Tliey apeak of ons who aleepe in death, 

Her raco untimely o'er — 
Who ne'er shall larte Spring"* honeyed bmlb. 

Nor ace her glories mora ; 
Of one who shnrad with me in youth 
■ Life's BUnehine and ila flowen. 
And kept unchnnged her boBoni'a tmth 

Through all ilB darker hour*. 
She faded when the lesvea were acre. 

And wailcJ the auluninal Uasl; 
With all the glories of the year. 

From e»rth her apirit paaaed. 
Again ibo &ii ezalia bows 

Beneath ita snowy creal ; 
In yondei hedge the hawthnni blows. 

The robin builds bcr nest; 
The tulips Uft their proud tiars. 

The lilac waves her plumes. 
And peeping through my [attice-bafa 

The rose-acacia blooms. 
Breslhe bnt one word, ye starry flowers ! 

One Utile word to tell. 
If in that fur off" shadow-land 

Lore and Remembrance dwell. 
For she ran bloom on earth no more, 

Whose early doom I mourn; 
Nor Spring nor Summer can roalore 

Oar (tower, untimely shorn. 
Now dim as folded violets 

Her eyes of dewy light, 
And her rosy lips have monmfiiUy 

Breathed out their last good-night ! 
She ne'er shall hear again the song 

Of meny birds in spring. 
Hot roam the flowery braes among 

In the year's young blossoming ; 
Nor longer in the lingering Ught 

or summer's eve shall we. 
Locked hand in hand, together ait 

Beneath the greenwood tree. 
Tia Iheretore that I dread to see 

The glowing summer sun. 



They speak ot Ihinp that once have been. 



THE MAIDEN'S DREAM. 



Ask not if ^o loves, but look 

In the blue depths of her eye. 
Where the maiden's spirit seenis 

Tranced in happy dreams to lie. 
All the blitnes of her dream. 

AU she msy not, must not speak. 
Read them in her clouded eye, 

Read them on her conscious cheek. 
See that cheek of virgin snow 

Ihmaaked with love's rosy bloom ; 
Mart the lambent thoughts that glow 

Mid bci blue eye's lender gloom. 
As if in » cool, deep well. 

Veiled by shadows of the night. 
Slanting through, a atarbeam foil. 

Filling all ila depths with light. 
Somelhlng moumtiil and piolbund 

Saddens all her beauty now, 
Wods bet dark eye to the ground- 
Fling's a shadow o'er her htow. 
Hath her love-illumined soul 

Raised the veil of coming years — 
Read Dpon life's mystic ecfoll 

Its (ioom of agony and tears ! 
Tears of tender sadness Ikll 

From her soil and lovdit eye. 
As the night dews heavily 

Foil from summer's cloudless aky. 
Still she aitteth coyly drooping 

Her white lids in virgin pride, 
Like a languid lily Btooping 

Low her folded blooms to hide. 
Btartiag now in soft surprise 

From the tangled web of thoaght, 
Lo. her heart ■ captive lies, 

In its own sweet bnciea caught. 
Ah ! heUiink Ihce, maiden yet, 

Ero to passion's doom betrayed ; 
Hearts where Love his seal has set. 

Sorrow's fiercest pangs invade. 
Lei that yonng heart alumber dill, 

Like a bird within its neat ; 
Life can ne'er its drramx fulfi) — 

Love but yield thee long nnresL 



Ah! 



n Ihedi 



?t tries 



To break the web of lender thought— 
The little hcort a captive lies. 
In its own sweet lancice rsughl. 
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nOGER, WILLIAMS. 


The 6re-winged cpurwr'i breath has iwBpt 




AcroH ita cooling tide : 




Lo ] where he plenti hia iron heel. 


Now, while [he oeh^ a.nnoii'« Kw 


How feat Ihfl wave haa dried ! 


Rodu our far frontal towen, 


Unlike the fabled Peguua, 


And bugle blut and tnimpel'a blare 


W'boac proud hoof, where he Irmle 


FlMt o'er the " Land of Flowetm ;" 


Earth'* Hinly bosom, oped a fount 


While oar bold eagle spreads hi> winR, 


Whence living watcra Bowed. 


No more in lofty pride, 


Or, turn we to the gwon hill's aide : .. . 


Bui gorrowiug sinks, u if from Heraven 




The enaanguined Bald to hide: 


The white (horn, o'er a namelea graiW, M 


Turn we from War', bewildering blaM, 


Ruins ita pale, silver (lowers. f 


And Conquert'a chorai eonf;, 


Yet Memory lingers with (he past, 


To the alitl voice of olher daya, 


Nor vainly «««k« to trace 
Uia footprinU on a rock, whence limo 


Listen to y> rich wordt intoned 


Nor tempCBU can efliice; 


To-songiof ioftjeheer," 
Who, in the "hovling wilderaeaa," 


Whereon he planted, feat and deep. 
The roof tree of a home 


When onlj God could hear, 
Bnathed not of exile, nor of wrong. 

Through tha long winter nighH, 
But ultered, b elulUng aong, 


Wide u the winga of Love may sweep, 
Frre aa her thoughts may roam ; 

Where (hiDUgh all lime the saints ma; dwell. 
And from pure fountaina draw 




That peace which paaseth human thought. 


Who opened wide the guarded doon 


In liberty and law. 


Where Conacienee reigned alone, 


When heavcnwon), up the ailvcr slair 
Of silence drawn, wo tread 


And b>de the nariona own her tawa, 


And tremble round her throne J 
Who aoDght the oraelea of God 


The viaioned mount thai looks beyond 

The valley of the dead— 
Oh. may wo gather lo our hearts 


Wilhin her iretli'd >hrine. 


Nor aaked the oionardi nor the prieiat 


The deeds our fathers wrought. 


Her aacied lawa to sign. 


And leed the pcrfruned lamp of Lore 


The bra»e, high heart, that would not yieW 


In Ihe cool air of Thoughl. 


It. liberty of thought, 


While Hope shdll I'n her anchor lean. 


Fk o'er the melancholy main, 


May Memory fondly turn, 


Through bitter trinlii brought ; 


To wreathe tiic amaranth and Ihe pabn 


But, to a double eule doomed, 




By Faith'a pure guidance led 




Through the dark labyrinth of life, 




Held tast her golden thread. 


HOW SOFTLY COMES THE BtTMUBE 


Liiten t— the moaic of hia dream 


^"-i^* 


Perchance may linger UiU 


" o.'^.'ii!^'"'^ *" "" °" '" ^' 


In the old femiliar pUcea 




Beneath the emerald hilL 


How softly comes the summer wind 


The wavewom rock Kill brcaita the etoRD 


At evening, o'er the hill— 


On Seekonk'a lonely lidr, 


For ever murmuring of Ihee 


Where tte duak nali»e» hailed the bark 


When busy rrowda are still ; 


Tliat bore Uidr gentle guide. 
The apring that guahed, amid the wild. 
In mude oa hU ear. 


The wayside floweri aoem to gocH 
And whi*pcr of my hapjiiiiess. 
While, in the dusk and dewy hmir^ 




The silent alais above 


The lainting hear! to cheer. 


Seem leaning from their airy lowera 


But the fair core, that alept ao eaho 


To geie on me in love ; 


And douda of silver wander by, 


And bore the pilgrim'a erening pialm 


Far up iU flowery rill.— 


Till Dun lulls (he throbbing stars 


The tide that parted to receive 
The stranger'* light canoe. 


Into elysian dreana. 


And. rippling through my latlicfrbua. 


Aa if an angcl'a balmy wing 

Had swept ita watora blue- 
When, to the healing of ita warn. 


A brooding glory .troama 
Arouni) me, like the golden shower 
That reined through Danae's guarded lower. 


We come in penai-c thought. 


A low, bewildering melody 


Through all iu pleaaant borden 




A dreaiy cbwge ia wrought! 


Tones such aa in (he twilight wood 
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The aagten tfarOIs to hear, 
"When' FaunuB slamben on the hill, 
And all the tranced houghs are stilL 

Ae jasmine twines her snowy stars 

Into a fairer wreath ; 
The lily, through my lattice-hars, 

Jpxhales a sweeter breath ; 
Ail^ gazing on Night's starry cope, 
I dwell with ** Beauty, which is Hope." 



A SONG OF SPRING. 



Iv April's dim and showery nights, 
]J When music melts along the air, 
^And Memory wakens at the kiss 

Of wandering perfumes, faint and rare — 

Sweet springtime perfumes, such as won 
Proserpina from realms of gloom 

To bathe her bright locks in the sun. 
Or bind them with the pansy's bloom , 

When light winds rift the fragrant bowers 
Where orchards shed their floral wreath, 

Strewing the turf with starry flowers. 
And dropping pearls at every breath ; 

When all night long the boughs are stirred 
With fitful warblings from the nest. 

And the heart flutters like a bird 
With its sweet, passionate unrest — 

Oh ! then, beloved, I think on thee. 
And on that life, so strangely fair. 

Ere yet one cloud of memory 

Had gathered in hope's golden air. 

I think on thee and thy lone grave 
On the green hillside far away ; 

I see the wilding flowers that wave 
Around thee as the night winds sway ; 

And still, though only clouds remain 
On life's horizon, cold and drear. 

The dream of youth returns again 
With the sweet promise of the year. 

I linger till night's waning stars 

Have ceased to tremble through the gloom, 
Till through the orient's cloudy bars 

I see the rose of morning bloom ! 

All flushed and radiant with delight. 
It opens through earth's stormy skies, 

Divinely beautiful and bright 
As on the hills of paradise. 

Lo ! like a dewdrop on its breast 
The morning star of youth and love. 

Melting within the rosy east. 
Exhales to azure depths above. 

My spirit, soaring like a lark. 
Would follow on its airy flight, 

And, like yon little diamond spark. 
Dissolve into the realms of light 

Sweet-missioned star ! thy silver beams 

Foretell a fairer life to come, 
And through the golden gate of dreams 

Allure the wandering spirit home. 



DAVID. 

8UQGA8TED BT A STATUS.* 



At, this is he-7-the bold and gentle boy, 

That in lone pastures by the mountain's side 

Guarded his fold, and through the midnight sky 
Saw on the blast the God of battles ride ; 

Beheld his bannered armies on the height. 

And heard their clarion sound through all the stormy 
night. 

The valiant boy that o'er the twilight wold 
Tracked the dark lion and ensanguined bear ; 

Following their bloody footsteps from the fold 
Far down the gorges to their lonely lair — 

This the stout heart, that from the lion's jaw 

Back o'er the shuddering waste the bleeding victim 
bore. 

Though his fair locks lie all unshorn and bare 
To the bold toying of the mountain wind, 

A conscious glory haunts the o'ershadowing air, 
And waits with glittering coil his brows to bind, 

While his proud temples bend superbly down, 

As if they felt e'en now the burden of a crown. 

Though a stem sorrow slumbers in his eyes, 

As if his prophet glance foresaw the day 
When the dark waters o'er his soul should rise, 

And friends and lovers wander far away — 
Yet the graced impress of that floral mouth 
Breathes of love's golden dream and the voluptuous 

south. 
Peerless in beauty as the prophet star, 

That in the dewy trances of the dawn 
Floats o'er the solitary hills afar, 

And brings sweet tidings of the lingering mom ; 
Or weary at the day-god's loitering wane. 
Strikes on the harp of light a soft prelusive strain. 

So his wild harp with psaltery and shavnn 
Awoke the nations in thick darkness furled. 

While mystic winds from Gilead's groves of balm 
Wafted its sweet hosannas through the world — 

So when the Dayspring from on high he sang. 

With joy the ancient hills and lonely valleys rang. 

Ay, this is he-^the minstrel, prophet, king. 
Before whose arm princes and warriors sank ; 

Who dwelt beneath Jehovah's mighty wing, 
And from the " river of his pleasures" drank ; 

Or through the rent pavilions of the storm 

Beheld the cloud of fire that veiled his awfiil form. 

And now he stands as when in Elah's vale. 
Where warriors set the battle in array. 

He met the Titan in his ponderous mail. 

Whose haughty challenge many a summer's day 

Rang through the border hills, while all the bust 

Of faithless Israel heard and trembled at his boast 

Till the slight stripling from the mountain fold 
Stood, all unarmed, amid their sounding shields, 

And in his youth's first bloom, devoutly bold, 
Dared the grim champion of a thousand fields : 

So stands he now, as in Jehovah's might 

Glorying, he met the foe and won the im mortal fight 

* This fine statae, executed by Thomas F. Hoppfai, of 
Providence, R. L, reproMnto the young champion of Is< 
rael as ha Hands prepared to attack the PhiUstine. 



ELIZABETH OAKES-SMITH. 



This accomplished and popular author was 
bom in a pleasant country town about twelve 
miles from the city of Portland, in Maine. 
Descended on her father's side from Thomas 
Prince, one of the early Puritan governors of 
the Plymouth colony, and claiming through 
the Oakeses, on her mother's side, the same 
early identification with the first European 
planters of our soil, Mrs. Oakes-Smith may 
readily be supposed to have that characteris- 
tic which is so rarely found among us, Amer- 
icanism ; and her writings in their depart- 
ment may be regarded as the genuine expres- 
sion of an American mind. 

At the early age of sixteen. Miss Prince 
was married to Mr. Seba Smith, at that time 
editor of the leading political journal of his 
native state, and since then well known to 
his countrymen as the original ** Jack Down- 
ing," whose great popularity has been attest- 
ed by a score of imi tators. The embarrassed 
afiairs of Mr. Smith (who, himself a poet, 
partook with a poet's sanguineness of tem- 
per in that noted attempt to settle the wild 
lands of Maine, which proved so disastrous a 
speculation to some of the wealthiest families 
of the state) first impelled Mrs. Oakes-Smith 
to take up her pen to aid in the support of 
her children. She had before that period, 
indeed, given utterance to her poetic sensi- 
bilities in several anonymous pieces, which 
are still much admired. But a shrinking and 
sensitive modesty forbade her appearing as 
an author ; and though, in her altered cir- 
cumstances, when she found that her talents 
might be made available, she did not hesitate, 
like a true woman, to sacrifice feeling to duty, 
yet some of her most beautifid prose writings 
still continue to appear under nommes des 
plumes y with which her truly feminine spirit 
avoids identification. 

Seeking expression, yet shrinking from no- 
toriety ; and with a full share of that respect 
for a just fame and appreciation which be- 
longs to every high-toned mind, yet oppressed 
by its shadow when circumstance is the im- 
pelling motive of publication, the writings of 
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Mrs. Oakes-Smith might well be supposed to 
betray great inequality ; still in her many con- 
tributions to the magazines, it is remarkable 
how few of her pieces display the usual car#* 
lessness and haste of magazine articles. As 
an essayist especially, while graceful and live- 
ly , she is compact and vigorous ; while through 
poems, essays, tales, and criticisms, (for her 
industrious pen seems equally skilful and hap- 
py in each of these depatments of literature,) 
through all her manifold writings, indeed, 
there runs the same beautiful vein of philoso- 
phy, viz. : that truth and goodness of them- 
selves impart a holy light to the mind, which 
gives it a power far above mere intellectu- 
ality ; that the highest order of human in- 
telligence springs from the moral and not 
the reasoning faculties. 

One of her most popular poems is The 
Acorn, which, though inferior in high inspi- 
ration to The Sinless Child, is by many pre- 
ferred for its happy play of fancy and proper 
finish. Her sonnets, ol which she has writ- 
ten many, have not been as much admired 
as The April Rain, The Brook, and other fu- 
gitive pieces, which we find in many popu- 
lar collections. I doubt, indeed, whether they 
will ever attain the popularity of these '* un- 
considered trifles,'' though they indicate con- 
centrated poetical power of a very high, pos- 
sibly of the very highest order. Not so, how- 
ever, with The Sinless Child. Works of bad 
taste will often captivate the uncultivated 
many ; works of mere taste as often delight 
the cultivated few ; but works of genius ap- 
peal to the universal mind. 

The simplicity of diction, and pervading 
beauty and elevation of thought, which are 
the chief characteristics of The Sinless Child, 
bring it undoubtedly within the last category. 
And why do such writings seize at once on 
the feelings of every class ? Wherein lies 
this power of genius to wake a response in 
society ? Is it the force of a high will, fusing 
feeble natures, and stamping them for the 
moment with an impress of its own ? or is 
it that in every heart, unless thoroughly cor- 
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inpledby the world— in every mind, unlaia 
completely encrusted by cant, there lurks an 
inward sense of the simple, the beautiliil, and 
the true ; an insiinctiTe perception of excel- 
lence which is both more unerring and more 
universal 'than that of mere intellect. Such 
is the cheering view of humanity enforced in 
The Sinless Child, and the reception of it is 
evidence of the truth of the doctrine it »o 
finely shadows forth. " It is a work," saysa 
discriminating critic, " which demands more 
in its composition than mere imagination or 
intellect could supply ;" and I may add that 
the writer, in unconsciously picturing the 
actual graces of her own mind, has made an 
irresistible appeal io the ideal of soul-loveli- 
nessin the minds of her readers. She comes 
before us like the florist in Arabian story, 
whose magic vase produced a plant of such 
simple, yet perfect beauty, that the multitude 
were in raptures from the familiar field as- 
sociations of childhood which it called forth, 
while the skill of the learned alone detected 
the unique rarity of the enchanting flower. 
An analysis uf The Sinless Child will not 
be attempted here, but a few passages are 
quotvd to exhibit its graceful play of ftncy 
and the pure vein of poetical sentiment by 
which it is pervaded. And first, the episode 
of the Step- Mother : 

Yon speak of Hobeit'a second wife, 

A lofty dame and bold : 
I like not her forUding sir. 

And forehead high and cokL 
The otphana have no cause for giisf, 

Bhe due not give it now, 
Thoagh nothing but s ghoillj fear 

Her heart of pride conld bow. 
One night ibe boy his mother called : 

Tbej heard him weeping uy — 
" Sweet mother, kin poor Eddj'a cbeek. 

And wipe his lean away !" 
Bed grew the ladv'a brow with rage. 

And yet ihe ie«U a atrile 
Of anger and of terror too. 

At tbr>u^l of that dead wife. 
mU roan the wind, the lights bom blue, 

The walchnjog bowls wi& (ear; 
Lond neighs the steed from ont the stall: 

What form ii gliding aesr! 
No latch ia raised, no step i* heard. 
But B phantom fills the apace — 
A sheeted spectre from the dead, 

^^th cold and leaden Kue 1 
What boots it that no other eye 

Beheld the shade appear ! 

Tilt guilty lady'a gnil^ aonl 

Bdield it plain and clear! 



It alowhf gUdes within the room. 

And sadly looks eround — 
And atooping, kissed her daughter's cheek 

With lips that gave no sound l 
Then sofll; on the alepdame's arm 

She Isid a death^cold hand, 
Yet it hath scorched vrithin the fleah 

Like Io a burning brand; 
And ghding on vritb noiaeless fool. 

O'er winding stair and hall. 
She nears the chamber where is heard 

Her in&nt's trembling calL 
She smoothed the pillow vrhere he lay. 

She warmly tucked Ihe bed, 
Bhe vnped his teara, and stroked the curls 

TliBt clustered round his read. 
The child, csireaaed, unknowing fi«r. 

Hath nestled him to rest ; 
The mother fbUa her wings bedde — 
The mother from the blest ! 
Itiscommonly difficult to select from a po- 
em of which the parts make one harmonioua 
whole ; but the history of The Sinless Child 
is illustrated all through with cabinet pic- 
tures which are scarcely less effective when 
separated from their series than when com- 
bined, and Ihe reader will be gratified with a 
few of those which best exhibit the author's 
manner and feeling : 



With downy pinion they enfold 

The heart snrcharged with wo. 
And Ian wilh faelmy wing Ihe eye 

Whence floods of boitow flow i 
They bear, in golden censera ap. 

That sacred gift, a tear- 
By which is registered the grieft 

Hearts tn*j have suffered here. 
No inward pang, no yearning love 

Is lost to human hearts — 
No anguish ihst Ihe gfririt feela, 

When br^;ht-winged Hope departa. 
Thon^ in the mystery of i]& 

Discordant powers prevail; 
That life itself be wearins^ 

And sympathy may fail : 
Yet all becomes a discipline. 

To lure us to the sky; 
And angels bear the good it brings 

Wilh fostering care on high. 
Tliongh human hearts may weaiy grow. 

And nnk to toil-spent sleep. 
And we are left in solitude 

And agony to weep ; 
Yet theg trith ministering seal 

The cup of healing bring. 
And bear our love and gratitude 

Away, on heavenward wing ; 
And thus the inner life is wrought. 

The Uendiim earth and heaven — 
The love more eutieat in its glow 

Where nmdx has been forgiven [ 




TISLD BLTXf. 

The tender Tiolets boul in gmilet 

To elves that sported nigh, 
Tossing the drops of fragrant dew ' 

To scent the evening sky. 
They kissed the rose in love and mirth, 

And its petals fairer grew ; 
A shower of pearly dust they brought. 

And o'er the lily threw. 

A host flew round the mowing field. 

And they were showering down 
The cooling spray on the early grass. 

Like diamonds o*er it thrown ; 
They gemmed each leaf and quivering spear 

With pearls of liquid dew, 
And bathed the stately forest tree 

Till his robe was tresh and new. 

SUPZRSTITIOIV. 

For oft her mother sought the child 

Amid the forest glade, 
And marvelled that in darksome glen 

80 tranquilly she stayed. 
For every jagged limb to her 

A shadowy semblance hath 
Of spectres and distorted shapes, 

That frown upon her path, 
And mock her with their hideous eyes ; 

For when the soul is blind 
To freedom, truth, and inward light. 

Vague fears debase the mind. 

XIDSUXMSR. 

'T is the summer prime, when the noiseless air 

In perfumed chalice lies. 
And the bee goes by with a lazy ham. 

Beneath the sleeping skies : 
When the brook is low, and the ripples bright. 

As down the stream they go, 
The pebbles are dry on the upper side. 

And dark and wet below. 

The tree that stood where the soil 's athint. 

And the mulleins firat appear, 
Hath a dry and rusty-colored bark, 

And its leaves are curled and sere ; 
But the dogwood and the hazel-bush 

Have clustered round the brook — 
Their roots have stricken deep beneath. 

And they have a verdant look. 

To the juicy leaf the grasshopper cfingi. 

And he gnaws it like a file ; 
The naked stalks are withering by. 

Where he has been erewhile. 
The cricket hops on the glistering rock. 

Or pipes in the faded grass ; 
The beetle's wing is folded mute. 

Where the steps of the idler pass. 

coHsciaircs. 
** Dear modicr ! in ourselves is hid 

The holy spirit-land. 
Where Thou^t, the flaming cherub, itanda 

With its relentless brand : 
We feel the pang when that dread swofd 

Inscribes the hidden sin. 
And tumeth eveiywhere to guard 

The paiMlise within." 



VLOWBEf. 

Each tiny leaf became a scroll 

Inscribed with holy truth, 
A lesson that around the heart 

Should keep the dew of youth ; 
Bright missals firom angeile throngs 

In every by-way lefl — 
How were the earth of glory shoni. 

Were it of flowers bereft ! 

^They tremble on the Alpine height; 

The fissured rock they press ; 
The desert wild, with heat and sand. 

Shares, too, their blessedness : 
And wheresoever the weary heart 

Turns in its dim despair. 
The meek-eyed blossom upward look% 

Inviting it to prayer. 

IHFANT SLUMBaa. 

A holy smile was on her lip 

Whenever sleep was there ; 
She slept, as sleeps the blossom, hushed 

Amid the silent air. 

Recently Mrs. Smith has turned her at- 
tention to the field which next to the epic is 
highest in the domain of literary art, and it 
is anticipated by those who have examined 
her tragedies that her success as a dramatic 
poet will secure for her a fame not promised 
by any of her previous achievements. The 
Roman Tribute, in five acts, refers to a fa- 
miliar period in the history of Constantinople 
when Theodosius saved the city from being 
sacked by paying its price to the victorious 
Attila ; and the subject suggests some admi- 
rable contrasts of rude integrity with treach- 
erous courtesy, of pagan piety with the craft 
of a nominal Christianity, still pervaded by 
heathen prejudice while uncontrolled by hea- 
then principle. The play opens with the 
spectacle of the frivolous monarch jesting 
with his court at their tmcouth enemies, and 
exulting at the happy thought of buying them 
ofif with money. Then appears Anthemius, 
who had been absent, raising levies for the 
defence of the city, indignant at the coward- 
ly peace which makes the Roman tributary 
to the Hun, and — a soldier, a statesman, and 
a patriot — he determines to retrieve the na- 
tional honor. Perplexed as to the best means 
of doing this, he sees that the whole govern- 
ment must be recast. Hitherto Theodosius 
and his sister had between them sustained 
its administration, with Anthemius as prime 
minister. The princess had conceived for 
him an attachment, and would have thrown 
herself and the purple into his arms ; but he 
has no sympathy with her passion, and is in- 
tent only upon the emancipation of the em- 
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jAire^bf placing her alone in possession of 
'i^txowjif and sacrificing Eudocia, the wue 
' '^<llieodosiu8, who is rapidly growing in the 
' l^ular favor. Outraged as a woman and a 
queen, Pulcheria ^ers to adjust state affairs 
by marrying the barbarian Attila, and An- 
. themius seemingly accedes to the plan, re- 
solving to dqstroy the Hun at the bridal. But 
Attila rejects the proposal, and his answer is 
thus reported by Anthemius to his mistress : 

The Hun strade up and down his tent, and swore 
The plan was worthy Attila himself — 
Then laid his finger to his brow, and, thus — 
Gods what a progeny might spring such vains con- 
joined! 
But she, like Attila, loves pomp and power — 
She, with her finely trained and haughty blood, 
Mine, with a kingly but barbaric fiow : 
8he, keen in mystery of subtle thought, 
I, making recoids with the sword and blood. 

Anthemius, influenced entirely by consid- 
erations of a public nature, at first resolves 
upon the destruction of Eudocia, but dis- 
gusted with the masculine energy and cruel 
craft of Pulcheria, as well as subdued by the 
gentler virtues of the suffering queen, tries to 
save her life and place her upon the throne. 
He is persevering in the one purpose of 
saving the empire, and to accomplish this, 
proceeds to the camp of Attila, with the 
design of slaying him in the midst of his 
followers ; but the plot is betrayed by Hele- 
na, who trembles for the life of her lover 
Manlius, the friend and companion of An- 
themius ; and disappointed here, he next 
resolves that he shall die at the banquet 
prepared by the court, ostensibly in honor 
of the barbarian king, but in reality to poison 
him. The generous nature of Anthemius is 
touched by the hardy simplicity and truthful 
magnanimity of the rude warrior, and he 
dashes the poisoned chalice aside and dares 
him to single combat, in which the brave 
and patriotic minister is killed. The fol- 
lowing extract gives a portion of the last 
scene : 

Anihemius. Bear with me : we have fallen upon 
evil times. 
Attila, thou art a soldier, bred in the camp^ 
For idle pastime hunting the wild boar. 
With hound and spear and sound of bugle-horn ; 
In wantonness you march to Rome, or here : 
Thy palace by the Danube bravely shows 
With rocking rafters, horns, and skins, and shields. 

Attiloj (interrupting him,) And men, stout men, 
true, and a thousand strong. 

Ant, I do believe them true, and strong, and bold. 
Behold our blazoned walls — ^purple and gold ! 



Wine nd from tusk of boar, or hom of deer. 
But blushing golden in Ihe goklen vase — 

Ait. (scornfully,) A fior picture, proud Roman^ 
goodly walls. 
With hollow faith — men, curl6d and perfiuned ! 

Ani, Attila, we have fallen upon evil times : 
Xiisten! In that rude wooden home of thine [hound 
There's not the meanest serf would vrrong his 
By mixing poison with his food — there *s not — 

Ati, No, by the eternal gods ! thou'rt worthy, 
Roman, to be one of us. 

Ani, (waving his himd,) The most useless, the 
most old and outworn beast 
That human hand hath trifled with in love. 
Receives his death by honorable wound. 
Nor dies like a poor reptile in his hole. 

[Dosha the oipjrom Mm and dram kk iword. 

If thou 'rt God*s Fate, show thy credentials now ! 
Honor to thy rude service : thy barbaric &ith — 
Here stand — ^thou for thy skin-dad hordes, and I 
For Rome ! 

There is a striking and not unnatural con- 
trast in the character of the two queens. 
Pulcheria is haughty, revengeful, intelligent, 
and imaginative. Remorseless in the pur- 
suit of an object, and unflinching in the most 
daring action, she is yet so much a woman 
as to love passionately — almost tenderly — 
and when evil follows her policy, haunted 
in secret by shapes of conscience, which, to 
her excited and powerful imagination, take 
tangible forms and beset her path, she med- 
itates the death of Eudocia : 

It seemed I heard a dirge, a sound of wo— 
Wo, wo ! it said. Was it Eudoda's voice ? 
How my heart beats, and its perturbed play 
Hath conjured sounds too wildly like its own — 

EUDOCIA entert, ^mohatrvtd, and yronouMces her ttamte toftfy 

Who called ? — the slightest sound grows fearful to 
Ay, thus it is, that we in our poor pride [me ! 
By our earth-serving senses are beguiled ; 
Our overweening self shapes any sound 
To invocation of our name, and we 
Recoil as 'twere a summons from the dead. 
Eudoda, (softly,) The child starts from his in- 
nocent pillow 
And answers with a smile, for he believes 
The angels called him with their sweet rose lips. 

[EUDOCIA rMirr*. 

PuL 8he is gone, and with her my good angeL 
I shall be haunted by the blackest fiends. 
We have sat embowered in friendly converse : 
Avaunt ! what dost thou say, thou gibbering imp 
Hark ! I have slumbered with thee until now — 
A nameless, shapeless, wingless, couchant thing, 
Within the filmy vesture of the soul. 
Until thy evil hour evoked me forth. 
Oh God ! I dare not pray, and this within : 
She lives ! no sheeted ghost hath leave to walk. 
And curdle up my blood with its dead stare. 

Fearful to sacrifice Eudocia at once, she 
entangles her in the meshes of court craft 
till she is finally destroyed, and Pulcheria 
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lives to enjoy her state alone. Eifdocia is 
the reverse of the empiess, gentle, affection- 
ate, and trustful ; the force of her character 
is evolved solely through her tenderness for 
her child. Beloved by Theodosius, she is 
disgusted at his imbecile sensuality, while 
her graces have won upon the barbarian heart 
of Bleda, the brother of Attila, who would 
gladly win her to himself and usurp the 
throne. Eudocia is a woman, but one steady 
in her devotion to duty. Through this par- 
tiality of Bleda, Pulcheria is able to work the 
downfall of the queen. She has gone to the 
house of her father, Leontius, who is a philos- 
opher, where Bleda has also gone to learn the 
usages and philosophy of a more polite people. 
Here he is taken ill, and Eudocia, partly in 
waywardness and partly in admiration for 
his character, insists upon playing the leech. 
Pulcheria brings Theodosius, who finds her 
kneeling by the couch. She is thrown into 
prison ; thence she escapes to the chamber 
of her husband, designing to kill him in re- 
venge for her wrongs, but, overcome with 
pity, she turns away, and dies of overwrought 
grief in the arms of Anthemius, who has tried 
in vain to save her. The following is a part 
of her interview with Bleda : 

EtuL Perchance the priest would best become 
thy caae. 

BU, A priest ! I do abhor the murmuring tribe. 
Thine air bespeaks thee gentle as thy sex : 
Art thou not one of those, once sacred held 
As priestess of a shrine ? The ancient gods 
Whom our fore&thers worshipped in their strength, 
It is not well to iqpum : if sudi art thou, 
A secret will be held most sacred by thee. 

EtuL Nay, mistake me not [offioe. 

Bk, Thou needst not fear ; I do resftect thine 

Eud. It is enough ; thy leech is unknown to thee. 

Ble. (^starting and taking hold of her veiL) By 
the gods — that voice ! 

Eud. Our art is learned by dames of gentle bloody 
Who sit with patient toil and lips contract. 
If so they may relieve one human pang. 
The ghastly wound appals us not, nor yet 
The raging fury of the moonstruck brain ; 
Not wrinkled hags are we, with corded veins. 
Croaking with spells the mklnight watches through, 
But some are fkir as she, the vestal mother. 

BU. And such art thou, might I but cast aside 
This envious veil ; thy voice is crystalline. 
Like water moss-incrusted in its flow ! [befit 

End. I will hear thee, prince — such tale as may 
A woman's ear. 

Ble. (aside.) Now, Bleda, shape thy speech : 
Power and love both urge thee to the g^oal ! 
[To Eudocia.] I have made my way with trusty 

sword and shield. 
Nor falsehood known — there is no other crime. 



But thou» all passionless, cold, and serene^^ 
Thy truth, like drops preserved in cubes of aMl^ 
For drinking of the gods, can know no chanj^ 
Eud. (atide.) Thanks, thanks, for words so iaj^' 
Ble, I am sick of love — ^love of a dame 
Whose dovelike eyes have roM)ed me of all rest 
The world is in the market, and all bid : 
Then why not Bleda, urged less by pride than love ? 
I would become a Christian ; the meanest knight 
Who doth her service, should his office yield 
To me a prince, might I but win one smile. 

The fair Eudocia [talkest treason ! 

Eu(L (starting^ Lift not thy aspect there ; thou 
Ble. (aside,) She listens. I can hear the beating 
This can not, must not be a dream ! [of her heart ; 
l^To EcDociA.] Eudocia loathes the sensual, weak- 
ling, dotard 
Emperor of Rome : she should cast the bondage o£^ 
And for herself and child assure the reins, [hence. 
End. (aside.) I can not lift my knees, or I would 
[7b Blkda.] Thy tale — I must away. 

Bk. Tis told : I love Eudocia! and thou 

Eu(L Thy words are madness ! [^Aside,'] And yet 
they steal 
Like dew into the parch6d bud, and lure 
My aching, vacant heart to maddening blisSi 

Ble. Eudocia must be saved, and who but Bleda 
Will lift a finger for the rescue ? [dead ! 

Eud, Nothing can be done ; she and Rome are 
Ble, Is human will so impotent and vain 1 
Shall we see the wolf with fang upon the lamb, 
Nor stir to aid 1 the vulture tear the dove. 
And we forbear the shaft 1 No, by the fates! 
Eiid, (Jinntly.) Such are God's children : 'tis 

their doom, my lord. 
Ble. And we are made avengers of their doom. 

[EUDOCIA potnu to a ring on tht Jinfer qf Ute /Viwc*. 

Such ills admit of no redemption — none ! 
Behold this circlet: lightly worn as 'tis, 
It hath not failed to leave its scar behind. 
We can not raze the traces of the past ; 
Heal up the jagg6d wound, and leave no seam ; 
Tread down the burning ploughshare with our feet, 
And feel ourselves unscathed : it is our doom, 
And we by patient sufferance keep our souls. 

Then follows the surprise of the court, in 
which she defends herself with gentle dig- 
nity, but is disgraced and imprisoned. Pul- 
cheria visits her and leaves a dagger, and 
the rooms ajar ; and she proceeds to the cham- 
ber of Theodosius, determined to revenge her 
wrongs: 

Eiid, The stillness of this room is most terrible ! 
I wish that he would move. 

Oh, the long, long, eternal sleep ! He stirs ! now — 
No, he sleeps. Tis pitiful : the jaw adown ; 
The loose brown flesh impending round the chin ; 
The eyes, like sunken and encased balls. 
Shut in from speculation ; the thin locks, 
All wantoned by the wind, do mock at them ! 
Helpless and sleeping with his folded 

Oh, I am glad to mark there is no line 




To win on human love— nor any 8how% 

Nor prints of grand old worth to plead for him ; 

No imperial majesty is there — 

No lion-like rebuke, uncurbed by sleep. 

To shame me for the deed that I will do. 

A haggard, pallid, weak, bad man asleep ! 
Oh, weakness ! thou hast thy power : a pity grows 
Too terrible upon me ; it shields thee [locks ! 
More than love ; it pleads amid these whitening 

Then follows her interview with her child, 
and final burst of feeling, in which she ex- 
pites. To her child she says : 

Boy, thou wilt be a man anon, and learn 
Hard, cruel, manlike ways : thou wilt break hearts, 
And think it brave pastime ; thou wilt rule men. 
And for the pleasure of thy petty will 
Make pools of blood, and top thy pikes with heads ; 
Bum cities, and condenm the Uttle ones 
To bleed and die within their mother's arms ! 

CkUdf (weeping.) I will never be so vile ; I will 
And merciful as thou hast taught me. [be brave 

Eud. (fondly.) Wilt thou, pretty dear 1 Thou 
art a brave boy. 
Wilt always love me ? Look here into mine eyes : 
My own brave boy, when men shall evil speak, 
Defiune and curse me, wilt thou forget to love t 

Child, Never! 

Eud. Never, my brave boy ; and when evil tongues 
Shall make thy mother's name a blush, wilt thou, 
Mine own dear child, wilt thou believe 1 

Child. Never! 

Eud. My boy, dost thou remember thy poor dove. 
Thy white-winged dove, which the fell hawk pur- 
And sprinkled all the marble with his blood ? [sued, 

Child, (sobbing.) My poor, dear dove ! 

Eud. Ay, thine innocent dove ! 
Listen, child ! In the long hereafter years, 
Wilt thou remember me as that poor dove. 
Hawked down and done to death by cruel hands 1 
Think this, and God himself will bless thee ! 

To Anthemius, who urges her to speak the 
word, and he will avenge her and raise her 
to the throne, she says : 

That little word would yawn a gulf beneath my 
No more : that ready dagger told its bad tale, [feet 
But I have dosed the well of blackness up — 
Have seen the pitying angel pleading 
In the locks of him, the weak and unloved one. 
Till my uplifted dagger fell. I wept 
Tears of unmingled pity — aching tears ! 
Empire has long since faded from my thought : 
The nearer view of an eternal world 
Makes my poor, injured name a nothingness ; 
A mother's love alone survives the wreck. 

The reverse of these painful scenes is the 
love of Manlius and Helena, in which sim- 
ple affections and every-day perceptions lake 
the place of more profound emotions. The 
character of Petrus gives opportunity for 
quaint humor as well as efficient advance- 
ment of the plou 



Mrs. Oakes-Smith's next work was Jacob 
Leisler, a Tragedy. Its general character 
will be inferred from its thle. TheQe is not 
perhaps in American history a finer flilject 
for dramatic illustration than the revolution 
in New York in 1680, but hitherto it had 
failed of attention from any author of ade- 
quate abilities. The story is in some re- 
spects like that of Massaniello, but Leisler 
was a gentleman, and was never, like the 
Neapolitan, made <' drunk with power," but 
was all through the important scenes of his 
elevation, administration, and overthrow, a 
calm, sagacious, and brave man, equal to 
anything within the scope of lawf\il action 
or experience-suggesting probabilities that 
might be demanded for the common welfare* 
The interest of the play turns largely upoa 
a striking underplot of domestic life which 
much affects and hastens the political de* 
nouement. The heroine, Elizabeth Howard, 
is an original and noble creation, and the vi- 
cissitudes of her life give occasion for dis- 
plays of lofty sentiment and careful analysis 
of the heart, in scenes where tenderness be- 
comes pathos, devotion sublimity, and the 
illustrations of a passionate fancy kindle up- 
on the confines of imagination. In England 
she has been married to a man named Slough- 
ter, from whom, for reasons developed in the 
play, she has separated and fied to America, 
where she keeps the secret of her early his- 
tory, and has been for some time happily- 
married to Leisler, when — he meantime 
having become the people's governor — she 
hears that Sloughter has arrived on the coast 
to demand the seals of the province for the 
crown. The following scene here succeeds, 
an interview between Elizabeth and an old 
and confidential servant : 

ILIZABXTH and HANNAH. 

EKz. Nay, it must be told : he might hear of it 
In the market-place, or on the battle-field. 
Leave me, my good Hannah. 

Han* Oh, dearest madam ! you are so stiD — 
Eliz. Leave me— it were best rEort/ Hakhah. 
How mournfully, how yearningly nave I 
Longed for thy presence, velvet-footed Peace ! 
The drudging housewife singing at her toil 
I have most envied ; and the market dame. 
Content with her small gains, and with the cheer 
Homely but hearty of the wayside boor, 
Provokes me to a spleen. Oh, thou lowly [moni. 
Common flesh, braced by the rosy, sweet-breathed 
Could yet but see the ruby-girdled heart. 
How would ye shrink with dread, and hlesB the lol 
Of honest toil !..».. 
I do forget the secret of my gneL 
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Emer LX19LIR, kttrrUdl^. * 

Lets. My sweet wift, thou ait fit to wear a crown! 
1*11 give thee what ib better : thou dost rule 
Him who rules the people by their own free choioe. 
Look up, dearest ! I am the people's king — 
Not king — ^nay, God forbid, in this great land ! — 
B at what ails thee, sweet ? these times oppress thee. 

A Jotter 1 well, put it by — 1*11 none of it ; 
I shall be much abroad — shall see thee lean — 
8o we will seize the present bliss as sure. 
How beautiful thou art, and yet so pale, 
So very sad ! What is it, love t 

Eliz. The vase of life is rarely garland-crowned. 

Lns, Nay, dearest, thou dost think me ambitious, 
And tremblest lest the household alter dim. 

Eliz. Nay, fill thee wiih great thoughts, and me 
forget 

Lets. Thou dost reproach me, love ; it can not be. 

Eliz. Dost love me, Leisler ? 

Leis, Love thee, Bess 1 To doatingness, to mad- 
ness! 

Eliz. Because that I am fair, and true, and good! 

Leis. A very angel ; nay, better, an all, all wo- 
man 1 

Eliz. Dost love me, Leisler ? 

Leis. My own wife, thou knowest I do love thee. 

Eliz. I love to hear thee say it : I will remember. 

Leis. ThovL art ill ; thy hands cold — thy cheek so 
pale! 
These times arc too much for thee. 

Eliz. Dost love me, Leisler 7 

Leis. Ah, Bess, dear Bess, thou art ill ! Dost 
love me ? 

Eliz. Love thee? words have no meaning to my 
deep love ! 
It hath purged me from the weakness of my sex, 
And made me new create in thee. Love thee t 
I had not lived until I knew thee ! 
Love thee 1 Oh— oh— oh ! [ tvoww turttif tmo Mt «nii«. 

Leis. My wife, my love, what has moved thee 
thus? 

Eliz. Ah, the letter ! shall I tell it theel 

Leis, Yes — let me know the worst 

Eliz. The worst 1 

Leis. Yes, the worst : it can not touch our love. 

Eliz. Touch our love ? 

Leis. Nay, the letter 

Eliz. I have a friend, who was once exceeding 
fair. 
They tell me she is wan and changed now. 
Poor thing ! she broke the heart of him she loved : 



And she did love so well — as I love thee ! 



iWupt. 



Leis. My poor Bess ! do not tell it now. 

Eliz. I must tell it thee. Well, she was wedded, 
A simple child, with childhood's vacant heart 
The days wore on ; the night succeeded day ; 
And she did loathe him in her very soul. 
And loathed herself to such vile bondage held. 
She left him ! 

Ltis. The tale should not be in thy mouth, sweet 
wife. 

EUz. She did not love another 

Ltis. Had she not felt the stirring of a lilo 
Witliin her own ? small, pleading, upward handa, 
Or piping voice steal to a mother's heart 1 



Eliz. Qh, never, never ! I did know her well : 
She would have died sooner than leave her ehild 
To stranger hands ; nay, more than this, had lived — 
In bitterness had cherished life for it ; 
Not all the deadening miseries that wait 
On constrained love — not all the tortures felt 
By th* recoiling nerve and shrinking sense- 
Not all the blight and famine of the soul 
Had moved her to forget a mother's love. 

Ijeis. 'T is a sad tale, Bess ; think no more of it 

Eliz. This is not all. Years passed, and she did 
love 

Leis. Talk no more of her ; we can but pity. 

EHz. (drawing back.) This is not all : she bunid 
up the past ; 
She loved and was beloved, and held the secret sdlL 

Leis. She was infamously perjured. 

Eliz. She married him she loved 

Leis. No more of the vile adultress ! 

Eliz. Leisler, Leisler, I am that woman ! 

Leis. (tender It/.) Alas ! she has gone mad ! — • 
My fond wife ! 

Eliz. Would to God it were madness, but 'tis 
true! 

[LEISLER ttagftrt to ome tide i tKt throm ktrtelfM khjitt. 

Oh, I have killed tiiee — killed thee ! Speak to me. 
Curse me— stab me to the heart — ^but look not thus ! 
See here ! [Opens her bosom.'] To die by thy hand 

were joy indeed ; 
I '11 kiss the dagger's point, and kiss thy hand — 
And forfeit heaven itself, if, ere I die. 
Thou wilt but smile and kiss me once again ! 

There are in this tragedy several scenes 
of great power, among which are that in 
which Elizabeth poisons her child, and that 
in which she discovers herself to the hus- 
band whom she had abandoned, to plead for 
the life of the husband by whom she hasher* 
self been cast off, abhorred and contenmed. 

The prose writings of Mrs. Cakes-Smith 
— for the most part printed in magazines 
and other miscellanies — are characterized 
by qualities similar to those which mark 
her poetry. Her most elaborate performan- 
ces are The Western Captive, a novel, pub- 
lished in 1842, and her last work, recently 
issued by Putnam, with illustrations by Par- 
ley, entitled The Salamander, a Legend for 
Christmas, purporting to be by " Ernest Hel- 
fenstein,'' a name under which she has fre- 
quently written. 

The great and peculiar merits of Mrs. 
Cakes-Smith are so fully illustrated in what 
has been remarked in the preceding pages, 
and in the liberal extracts that are here given 
from her works, that little remains to be ad- 
ded upon the subject. In the drama, in the 
sonnet, and in miscellaneous poems of im- 
agination and fancy, she has vindicated her 
right to a place among the first poets of her sex. 
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THE ACORN. 



Love years ago, when our headlands hroke 

The silent wave below, 
And burd-song then the mom awoke 

Where towers a city now ; 
When the red man saw on every clifl^ 

Half seen and half in shade, 
A tiny form, or a pearly skiff, 

That sought the forest glade — 

An acorn fell fVom an old oak-tree, 

And lay on the frosty ground : 
" Oh, what shall the fate of the acorn be ?" 

Was whispered all around. 
By low-toned voices, chiming sweet, 

Like a floweret's bell when swung — 
And grasshopper steeds were gathering fleet. 

And the beetle's hoo& uprung ; 

For the woodland Fays came sweeping past 

In the pale autumnal ray. 
Where the forest-leaves were felling fiist, 

And the acorn quivering lay; 
They came to tell what its fate should be, 

Though life was unrevealed ; 
For life is a holy mystery. 

Where'er it is concealed. 

They came with gifts that should life bestow: 

The dew and the living air — 
The bane that should work it deadly wo— 

The little men had there. 
In the gray moss-cup was the mildew brought. 

The worm in a rose-leaf rolled, 
And many things with destruction fraught, 

That its doom were quickly told. 

But it needed not ; for a blessed fate 

Was the acorn's meant to be : 
The spirits of earth should its birth-time wait, 

And watch o'er its destiny. 
To HIM OF THE SHVLL was the task assigned 

To bury the acorn deep. 
Away from the frost and searching wind. 

When they through the forest sweep. 

'Twas a dainty sight, the small thing's toil, 

As, bowed beneath the spade. 
He balanced his gossamer wings the while 

To peep in the pit he made. 
A thimble's depth it was scarcely deep, 

When the spade aside he threw. 
And rolled the acorn away to sleep 

In the hush of dropping dew. 

The spring-time came with its fresh, wann air. 

And gush of woodland song ; 
The dew came down, and the rain was there. 

And the sunshine rested long: 
Then softly the black earth turned aside, 

The old leaf arching o'er. 
And up, where the last year's leaf was dried. 

Came the acorn-shell once more. 

With coiled stem, and a pale-green hue. 

It looked but a feeble thing ; 
Then deeply its root abroad it threw. 

Its strength from the earth to bring. 
The woodland sprites are gathering round. 

Rejoiced that the task is done — 



That another life from the n(Hsome ground 
Is up to the pleasant son. 

The young child passed with a careles tread. 

And the germ had well nigh cnidiied ; 
But a spider, launched on her airy tiiread, ■• 

The cheek of the stripling bnuhedi 
He little knew, as he started back, 

How the acorn's fate was hung 
On the very point in the spider's track 

Where the web on his cheek was flung. 

The autuftm came — it stood alone. 

And bowed as the wind passed by — 
The wind that uttered its dirgeUke moan 

In the old oak sere and drv ; 
The hollow branches creaked and swayed, 

But they bent not to the blast. 
For the stout oak-tree, where centuries played. 

Was sturdy to the last. 

But the sapling had no strength as yet 

Such peril to abide. 
And a thousand guards were round it set 

To evil turn aside. 
A hunter boy beheld the shoot. 

And an idle prompting grew 
To sever the stalk from the spreading root. 

And his knife at once he drew. 

His hand was stayed ; he knew not why : 

'Twas a presence breathed around- — 
A pleading from the deep-blue sky. 

And up from the teeming ground. 
It told of the care that had lavished been 

In sunshine and in dew — 
Of the many things that had wrought a screen 

When peril around it grew. 

It told of the oak that once had bowed. 

As feeble a thing to see ; 
But now, when the storm was raging load, 

It wrestled mightily. 
There 's a deeper thought on the hunter's brow, 

A new love at his heart ; 
And he ponders much, as with footsteps slow 

He turns him to depart 

Up g^w the twig, with a vigor bold. 

In the shape of the parent tree. 
And the old oak knew that his doom was told. 

When the sapling sprang so free. 
Then the fierce winds came, and they raging toro 

The hollow limbs away ; 
And the damp moss crept from the earthy floor 

Round the trunk, timewom and gnj. 

The young oak grew, and proudly grew. 

For its roots were deep and strong ; 
And a shadow broad on the earth it threw. 

And the sunshine lingered long 
On its glossy leaf, where the flickering lig^t 

Was flung to the evening sky ; 
And the wild bird sought to its airy height. 

And taught her young* to fly. 

In acorn-time came the truant boy. 

With a wild and eager look. 
And he marked the tree with a wondering jonf. 

As the wind the great limbs shook. 
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He looked where the iikmb on the north side grew, 

The gnarled axnui outspread, 
The solemn shadow the huge tree threw, 

As it towered ahove his head : 

And vague-like fears the boy surround, 

Ib tfie shadow of that tree ; 
So growing up from the darksome ground, 

Like a giant mystery. 
His heart beats quick to the squirrel's tread 

On the withered leaf and dry, 
And he lifts not up his awe-struck head 

As the eddying wind sweeps by. 

All regally the stout oak stood, 

In its vigor and its pride ; 
A monarch owned in the solemn wood. 

With a sceptre spreading wide-^ 
No more in the wintry blast to bow. 

Or rock in the summer breeze ; 
But draped in green, or starlike snow. 

Reign king of the forest trees. 

A thousand years it firmly grew, 

A thousand blasts defied ; 
And, mighty in strength, its broad arms threw 

A shadow dense and wide. 
Change came to the mighty things of earth — 

Old empires passed away ; 
Of the generations that had birth, 

O Death ! where, where are they ? 

Tet fireah and green the brave oak stood. 

Nor dreamed it of decay. 
Though a thousand times in the autumn wood 

Its leaves on the pale earth lay. 
It grew where the rocks were bursting out 

From the thin and heaving soil- 
Where the ocean's roar and the sailor's shout 

Were mingled in wild turmoil ; 

Where the far-off sound of the restless deep 

Came up with a booming swell ; 
And the white foam dashed to the rocky steep. 

But it loved the tumult well. 
Then its huge Umbs creaked in the midnight air. 

And joined in the rude uproar ; 
For it loved the storm and the lightning's glare. 

And the wave-lashed iron shore. 

The bleaching bones of the sea-bird's prey 

Were heaped on the rocks below ; 
And the bald-head eagle, fierce and gray. 

Looked off firom its topmost bough. 
Where the shadow lay on the quiet wave 

The light boat often swung. 
And the stout ship, saved firom the ocean-grave, 

Her cable round it flung. 

A sound comes down in the forest trees, 

And echoing from the hill ; 
It floats far off on the summer breeze. 

And the shore resounds it shrilU 
Lo ! the monarch tree no more shall stand 

Like a watchtower of the main — 
A giant mark of a giant land 

That may not come again. 

The stout old oak ! — 'Twas a worthy tree. 
And the builder marked it out; 



He smiled its angled Hmbs to see, 
As he measured the trunk about. 

Already to him was a gallant bark 
Careering the rolling deep, 

And in simshine, calm, or tempest dark. 
Her way she will proudly keep. 

The chisel clicks, and the hammer rings, 

The merry jest goes round ; 
While he who longest and loudest sings 

Is the stoutest workman found. 
With jointed rib and trunnelled plank 

The work goes gayly on. 
And light-spoke oaths, when the glass they drank. 

Are heard till the task is done. 

She sits on the stocks, the skeleton ship. 

With her oaken ribs all bare, 
And the child looks up with parted lip. 

As it gathers fuel there : 
With brimless hat, the barefoot boy 

Looks round with strange amaze, 
And dreams of a sailor's life of joy 

Are mingling in that gaze. 

With gracefid waist and carvings brave 

The trim hull waits the sea — 
She proudly stoops to the crested wave, 

While round go the cheerings three. 
Her prow swells up from the yeaty deep. 

Where it plunged in foam and spray : 
And the glad waves gathering round her sweep 

And buoy her in their play. 

Thou wert nobly reared, O heart of oak ! 

In the sound of the ocean roar. 
Where the surging wave o'er the rough rock broke. 

And bellowed along the shore : 
And how wilt thou in the storm rejoice. 

With the wind through spar and shroud. 
To hear a sound like the forest voice, 

When the blast was raging loud ! 

With snow-white sail, and streamer gay. 

She sits like an ocean-sprite. 
Careering on her trackless way, 

In sunshine or midnight : 
Her course is laid with fearless skill. 

For brave hearts man the helm ; 
And the joyous winds her canvass fill : 

Shall the wave the stout ship whelm 1 

On, on she goes, where icebergs roll. 

Like floating cities by ; 
Where meteors flash by die northern pole. 

And the merry dancers fly ; 
Where the glittering light is backward flung 

From icy tower and dome, 
And the firozen shrouds are gayly hung 

With gems from the ocean foam. 
On the Birman sea was her shadow cast. 

As it lay like molten gold. 
And her pendent shroud and towering mast 

Seemed twice on the waters told. 
The idle canvass slowly swung 

As the spicy breeze went by, 
And strange, rare music around her rang 

From the palm-tree growmg nigh. 
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Oh, gallant ship, thou didst bear with thee 

llie gay and the breaking heart, 
And weeping eyes looked out to see 

Thy white-spread sails depart. 
And when the rattling casement told 

Of many a perilled ship, 
The anxious wife her babes would fold, 

And pray with trembling lip. 

The petrel wheeled in her stormy flight , 

The wind piped shrill and high ; 
On the topmast sat a pale-blue light, 

That flickered not to the eye : 
The black cloud came like a banner down, 

And down came the shrieking blast ; 
The quivering ship on her beams is thrown, 

And gone are helm and mast ! 

Helmless, but on before the gale, 

She ploughs the decp-troughed wave : 
A gurgling sound — ^a phrensied wail — 

And the ship hath found a grave ! 
And thus is the &te of the acorn told. 

That fell from the old oak-tree, 
And HE OF THE SHELL in the frosty mould 

Preserved for its destiny. 









THE DROWNED MAEINEE. 



A XABiTrBR sat on the shrouds one night, 

The wind was piping free ; 
Now bright, now dimmed was the moonlight pale, 
And the phosphor gleamed in the wake of the whale, 

As he floundered in the sea ; 
The scud was flying athwart the sky, 
The gathering winds went whistling by. 
And the wave as it towered, then fell in spray, 
Looked an emerald wall in the moonlight ray. 

The mariner swayed and rocked on the mast, 

But the tumult pleased him well ; 
Down the yawning wave his eye he cast, 
And the monsters watched as they hurried past, 

Or lightly rose and fell ; 
For their broad, damp fins were under the tide. 
And they lashed as they passed the yeasel's side, 
And their filmy eyes, all huge and grim. 
Glared fiercely up, and they glared at him. 

Now freshens the gale, and the brave ship goes 

Like an uncurbed steed along, 
A sheet of flame is the spray she throws, 
As her gallant prow the water ploughs — 

But the ship is fleet and strong : 
The topsails are reefed and the sails are furled, 
And onward she sweeps o'er the watery world, 
And dippeth her spars in the surging flood ; 
But there came no chill to the mariner's blood. 

Wildly she rocks, but he swingeth at ease. 

And holds him by the shroud ; 
And as she careens to the crowding breeze, 
The gaping deep the mariner sees, 

And the surging heareth loud. 
Was that a face, looking up at him. 
With its pallid cheek and its cold eyes dim 1 
Did it beckon him down ? did it call his name 1 
Now rolleth the ship the way whence it came. 



The mariner looked, and he saw with dread, 

A face he knew too well ; 
And the cold eyes glared, the eyes of the dead. 
And its long hair out on the wave was spread. 

Was there a tale to tell ? 
The stout ship rocked widi a reeling gpicd, 
And the mariner groaned, as well he need. 
For ever down, as she plunged on her side^ •; 
The dead face gleamed from the briny tide. 

Bethink thee, mariner, well of the past, 

A voice calls loud for thee — 
There 's a stifled prayer, the first, the last, 
The plunging ship on her beam is cast. 

Oh, where shall thy burial be ? 
Bethink thee of oaths that were lightly qpoken. 
Bethink thee of vows that were lightly broken. 
Bethink thee of all that is dear to thee — 
For thou art alone on the raging sea : 
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Alone in the dark, alone on the wave, 

To bufiet the storm alone — 
To struggle aghast at thy watery grave, 
To struggle, and feel there is none to save — 

God shield thee, helpless one ! 
The stout hmbs yield, for their strength is past, 
The trembling hands on the deep are cast. 
The white brow gleams a moment more. 
Then slowly sinks — the struggle is o'er. 

Down, down where the storm is hushed to deep. 

Where the sea its dirge shall swell. 
Where the amber drops for thee shall weep. 
And the rose-lipped shell her music keep. 

There thou shalt slumber well. 
The gem and the pearl lie heaped at thy side. 
They fell from the neck of the beautiful bride. 
From the strong man's hand,fromthe maiden's brow. 
As they slowly sunk to the wave below. 

A peopled home is the ocean bed, 

The mother and child are there — 
The fervent youth and the hoary head. 
The maid, vrith her floating locks outspread. 

The babe with its silken hair. 
As the water moveth they lightly sway. 
And the tranquil lights on their features play ; 
And there is each cherished and beautiful form. 
Away firom decay, and away fiY)m the storm. 



TO THE HUDSON. 



Oh, river ! gently as a wayward child 

I saw thee mid the moonlight hills at rest ; 
Capricious thing, with thine own beauty wild. 

How didst thou still the throbbings of thy breast ! 
Rude headlands were about thee, stooping roond. 

As if amid the hills to hold thy stay ; 
But thou didst hear the far-off ocean sound, 

Inviting thee from hill and vale away. 
To mingle thy deep waters with its own ; 

And, at that voice, thy steps did onward glide, 
Onward from echoing hill and valley lone. 

Like thine, oh, be my course — nor turned ande. 
While listing to the soundings of a land. 
That like the ocean call invites me to its atimiuL 
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SONNETS. 



I. FOIST. 

With no fond, sickly thirst for fiune, I kneel, 

goddess of the h^h-bom art, to thee ; 
Not unto thee with semblance of a zeal 

1 come^ O pure and heaven-eyed Poesy ! 
Thou art to me a spirit and a love. 

Felt ever from, the time when first the earth, 
In its green beauty, and the sky above 

Informed my soul with joy too deep for mirth. 
I was a child of thine before my tongue 

Could lisp its infant utterance unto thee, 
And now, albeit from my harp are flong 

Discordant numbers, and the song may be 
That which I would not, yet I know that thou 

The offering wilt not 8pum,while thus to thee I bow. 



II. THE BARD. 

ir Cftn not be, the baffled heart, in vain, 
Mij seek, amid the crowd, its throbs to hide ; 
Tta thousand other kindred pangs may bide. 

Yet not the less will our own griefs complain. 

Chained to our rock, the vulture*s gory stain 
And tearing fieak is every moment nfe. 
Renewing pangs that end but with our life. 

Thence bursteth forth the g^hing voice of song, 
The soul's deep ang^h thence an utterance finds, 
Appeading to all hearts : and human minds 

Bow down in awe : thence doth the Bard belong 

Unto all times : the laurel steeped in wrong 

Unsought is his : his soul demanded bread, [stead. 

And ye, charmed with the voice, gave but a stone in- 



III. Alf IirCIDSITT. 

A SIMPLE thing, yet chancing as it did. 

When life was bright with its illusive dreams, 
A pledge and promise seemed beneath it hid ; 

The ocean lay before me, tinged with beams 
That lingering draped the west, a wavering stir. 

And at my feet down fell a worn, gray quill ; 
An eagle, high above the darkling fir, 

With steady flight, seemed there to take his fill 
Of that pure ether breathed by him alone. 

O noble bird ! why didst thou loose for me 
Thy eagle plume t still unessayed, unknown 

Must be that pathway fearless winged by thee ; 
I ask it not, no lofty flight be mine, 
I would not soar Uke thee, in loneliness to pine ! 
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IT. THE UlfATTAIlfSn. 

Attd is this life ? and are we bom for this ? 
To follow phantoms that elude the grasp, 
Or whatsoe'er secured, within our clasp, 

To withering lie, as if each earthly kiss [meet 
Were doomed Death's shuddering touch alone to 

O Life ! hast thou reserved no cup of bliss 1 
Must still THE uNATTAiTVED beguilo our feetl 

The uxATTAiwED with yearnings fill the breast, 

That rob, for ay, the spirit of its rest 1 
Yes, -this is Life ; and everywhere we meet. 
Not victor crowns, but wailings of defeat ; 

Yet faint thou not, thou dost apply a test 
That shall incite thee onward, upward still. 
The present can not sate nor e'er thy spirit fill. 



T. THE WITE. 

All day, like some sweet bird, content to sing 

In its small cage, she moveth to and fro— - 
And ever and anon will upward spring 

To her sweet lips, fi-esh from the fount below, 
The murmured melody of pleasant thought, 

Unconscious uttered, gentle-toned and low. 
Light household duties, evermore inwrought 

With placid fancies of one trustuig heart 
That lives but in her smile, and turns 

From life's cold seeming and the busy mart, 
With tenderness, that heavenward ever yearns 
To be refreshed where one pure altar bums. 

Shut out from hence, the mockery of life, [wife. 

Thus liveth she content, the meek, fond, trusting 



TI. BELieiOK. 

Aloks, yet not alone, the heart doth brood 
With a sad fondness o'er its hidden grief ; 

Broods with a miser's joy, wherein relief 
Comes with a semblance of its own quaint mood. 

How many hearts this point of life have passed ! 

And some a train of light behind have cast. 
To show us what hath been, and what may be ; 

That thus have suffered all the wise and good. 

Thus wept and prayed, thus struggled and were free. 
So doth the pilot, trackless through the deep. 
Unswerving by the stars his reckoning keep, 

He moves a highway not untried before, 
And thence he courage gains, and joy doth reap, 

Unfaltering lays his course, and leaves behind the 
shore. 

Yll. THE DREAM. 

I DREAMED last uight, that I myself did lay 

Within the grave, and after stood and wept, 

My spirit sorrowed where its ashes slept ! 
rr was a strange dream, and yet methinks it may 

Prefigure that which is akin to tmth. 

How sorrow we o'er perished dreams of youth, 
High hopes and aspirations doomed to be 
Crushed and o'ermastered by earth's destiny ! 

Fame, that the spirit loathing tums to ru^ — 
And that deluding faith so loath to part, 
That earth will shrine for us one kindred heart ! 

Oh, 'tis the ashes of such things that wring 
Teara from the eyes — ^hopes like to these depart. 

And we bow down in dread, o'ershadowed by 
Death's wing ! 

Tin. WATTARERB. 

Earth careth for her own — ^the fox lies down 

In her warm bosom, and it asks no more. 
The Inrd, content, broods in its lowly nest, 
Or its fine essence stirred, with wing outflown. 

Circles in airy rounds to heaven's own door. 
And folds again its plume upon her breast. 

Ye, too, for whom her palaces arise. 
Whose Tynan vestments sweep the kindred ground. 

Whose golden chalice Ivy-Bacchus dies. 

She, kindly Mother, liveth in your eyes, 
And no strange anguish may your lives astooiML 

But ye, O pale lone watchers for the true. 
She knoweth not In Her ye have not found 

Place for your stricken head, wet with the mid* 
night dew. 
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IX. BELOIBX TO 11IELA.RD. 

Must I not love thee 1 when the heart would leap 
With all its stiirmg pulses unto thee. 
Must it be stayed ? — is not the spirit free ? 

Can human bonds or bars its essence keep ? 

Or drugs and banes bold love in deathful sleep 1 
Love thee I must— yet I content will be, 
Like the palv victim, who, on bended knee, 

Presents the chalice which his blood must steeps 
And prostrate on the altar falls to die : 

8o let me kneel — a guiltless votary sink — 

Prayer on my lip, and love within my heart: 
Thus from these willing eyes recede the sky — 

Thus let these sighs my ebbing life-blood drink. 
May I but love thee still, but feel how dear thou art ! 



X. nXLOISX TO ABXLARD, (COirTIKUID.) 

Why shouldst thou hold thy tenderness aside 
From all thy lavishment of other gifts ? 
As if thou wouldst resort to means and shifts, 

Thy dearest, noblest attribute to hide 

From her, thy soul's sequestered, nun-made bride 1 
Thou hast enshrined her, like the star that drifts 
Alone in space— the worshipper who lifts 

His adoration, stayeth not the tide [thou 1 

Of his full heart — ah ! wherefore then shouldst 

We do our natures unto those attune. 

Most prodigal of greatness — and we feel 
That they do us with nobleness endow. 
As did the lavish moon Endymion : [ous zeal 1 

Then wherefore starve the heart with thrift of jeal- 



XI. SESPOWDEirCT. 

Whex thou didst leave me Hope, why didst thou 
In place of thy sweet presence, leave Despair, [not, 
With her grim visage and disordered hair 1 

The past, the future, then had been forgot — 

The soul, concentred on its blasted lot, 
Had rested mute and desolate of care — 
Had ceased to question where its treasures were, 

And roamed no more the melancholy spot : 
But now, too much remembering of the past ; 

8o huge the weight of gloom around me spread, 
That I, like one within a cbamel cast. 

Hear but the dirges ringing for the dead — 
Feel all the pangs of life, and thought, and breath. 
Yet walk I all the time with hand in hand of Death. 



XII. LOTS. 

There may be death or peril — grief and shame- 
Cold, hollow human bonds ; and stony walls, 
And stonier hearts ; and solemn backwood calls. 

Heard in the midnight silence, when our name 

( 'Omes to the startled ear in cadenced blame : 
Friends may fall, as the dried leaf in autumn fiiUs : 
We, in blanched moonlight stand, in desolate halls. 

Hearing dead branches grate the window frame. 
Under the pressure of the winter wind — 

YetLovewiU dare all these, and more: ah! more — 
Outlive the changed look, wrench back despair, 
And in his dim, deserted chambers find 

The wherewithal to comfort — to restore— [there. 
God's manna find left by Archangel fixitprints 
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XIII. **LOOE irOT BEHIXO THEE. 

Messxmed, as I did walk a crystal wallf 
Tmnsluoent in the hue of rosy mom. 
And saw Eurydice, fix)m Orpheus torn. 

Lift her white brow from out its heavy pall. 

With sweet lips echoing his melodiooi call, 
And following him, love-led and muao-bonie; 
A sharp and broken cry — and she was gODe : 

Thou fitirest grief — thou saddest type of all 
Our sorrowing kind, oh, lost Eurydice ! 

Thy deathful cry thrilled in mine every vein, 
When Orpheus turned him back, thus losing thee : 

His broken lute and melancholy plain 
All time prolongs — the still unceasing flow 
Of unavailing grief and a regretful wo. 



XIT. CHARITY, IK DESPAIR OF JUSTICE. 

OuTWEARiED with the litUeness and spite — 
The fiilsehood and the treadiery of men, 
I cried, <* Give me but justice" — thinking 

I meekly craved a common boon, which might' 

Most easily be granted : — soon the light 
Of deeper truth grew on my wai^ering ken, 
(Escaped the baneful damps of stagnant fen,) 

And then I saw that, in my pride bedight, 
I claimed from weak-eyed man the gift of Heaven : 

God's own great vested right ! — and I grew calm. 
With folded hands, like stone to Patience given. 

And pityings of meek love-distilling balm — 
And now I wait in hopeful trust to be 
All known to God, and ask of man sweet charity. 



XT. THE GREAT AIM. 

Earth beareth many pangs of guilt and wrong. 
Hunger, and chains, and nakedness, all cry 
From out the ground to Him whose searching eye 

Sees blood, like slinking serpents, steal along 

The dusty way, rank grass, and flowers among 
His the dread voice," W here is thy brother 1 " Why 

Sit we here, weaving our common grie6 to song. 
When that eternal call forth bids us fly 

From self, and wake to human good 1 — the near. 
The humble it may be, yet God-appointed : 

If greatly girded, go— unknowing fear — 
With solemn trust, thou missioned and anointed. 

Oh, glorious task ! made free from petty strifB, 

Thy Truth become an Act — thy Aspiration, life. 



XTI. midxight. 

Atar in this deep dell, by the seashore. 
So, resteth all things from the summer heat. 
That I the Naiads hear from limber feet 

Let fall the crystal as in days of yore : . 

Old sea-gods lean upon the rock, and poor 
The waves adown ; the light-winged zephyrs greit 
The tittering nymphs, that from their green retreat 

With pearl-shells play and listen to their roar : 
Endymion sure on yonder headland sleeps, 

Where Dian's veil floats out a silver sheen — 
And large-eyed Pan amid the lotus peepe. 

Where gleams an ivory arm the leaves between. 
Nor stirs a restless hoof, lest his big heart, 
O'erfilled with love, should slumbering Echo < 
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XYIf. JEA.LOUBT. 

Alas ! for he who loves too oft may be 

Like one who hath a precious treaiare aealed* 
Whereto another hath obtained the key : 

And he, poor soul ! who there his all concealed, 
Lives blindly on, nor knows that mite by mite 

It dwindleth from his grasp ; or if a thought 
That something hath been lost his mind affiight, 

He puts it by as evil fancy wrought 
Yet will there sometimes come a ghostly dread, 

From which the soul recoils ; but he will sleep — 
Ay, sleep— and when he wakes, all, all is fled. 

Thus we may ** gamer up*' our hearts, and keep 
A more than human trust, and yet be left 
Despoiled of all— of hope, of faith, of love bereft ! 



ECCE HOMO. 

THE WORSHIP AND THE WAT. 



Wbxbx the great woods theirdusky shadows spread, 
.Where the cold mountain-top in silence stood — 
What time the stars hung darkling overhead, 

Or came the red sun forth a beaming god, 
There, dimly groping, yet for truth athirst, 
Before the heavenly hosts in worship first, 

Ecce Homo ! 

The sylvan god hid in the rude, worn stone, 
The fireWithwreathsof smoke to heaven ascending 

From out the consecrated dell, are gone ; 
The Parsee on the mount no more is bending. 

But in a shapely temple, with the rites 

Of priest, and victim, and the burning lights, 

Ecce Homo ! 

Ah, struggling soul ! crushed and impeded, yet 

In form alone thou couldst not rest content ; 
These were but symbols : thou couldst not forget 

Truth dwells within the veil, which must be rent ; 
And once again, mid earthquakes, doubt, and dread, 
And darkness o'er the earth, and o'er all worship 

spread — Ecce Homo ! 

Where hath the lowly been, to point the path 

To all the strugglers for the good and true 1 
In peril and in scorn from earthbom wrath. 

His locks all covered with tlie midnight dew— 
The sweat of blood,* the agony, the prayer— 
Oh, dark Gethsemanc, behold him there ! 

Ecce Homo ! 

Wayworn with toil, and sorrowful of heart. 
Amid earth's multitude despised and poor, 

Who, save their trust in God, have little art — 
Their strength the strength that teaches to endure : 

To comfort such, and in the outcast'^ ear 

Great words to whisper of consoling cheer — 

Eoco Homo ! 

Where is the Priest, and where the altar now 1 
Where is the reeking blood, and victim slain ? 

Tranquil is upward raised a heavenly brow — 
" Do this in love until I come again" 

And mystic wine poured forth, and lowly bread. 

Earth's best and common gifts before him spread, 

Ecce Homo ! 

Not as the martyr dies — with the great stamp 
Of Truth upon his brow, him to uphold ; 
But o'er the suflering forehead, cold and damp, 



The record of imposture three times told — 
The outcast and the felon side by side— 
« Without the walls," where all men may deride — 

Ecce Homo! 

Thou feinting bearer of the thorn and cross. 
Despised, rejected of thy brother here— 

Sig^king for lack of bread — the wayside moss 
lliine only pillow— cast aside thy fear ! 

Fill up thy human heart unto the brim — 

Let the thorn pierce thee, as it pierced Him — 

Eooe Homo ! 



ODE TO SAPPHO. 



Bright, glowing Sappho ! child of love and song ! 

Adown the blucness of long-distant years 
Beams forth thy glorious shape, and steals along 
Thy melting tones, beguiling us to tears. 
Thou priestess of great hearts, 
Thrilled with the secret fire 
By which a god imparts 
The anguish of desire — 
For meaner souls be mean content — 
Thine was a higher element 

Over Leucadia's rock thou leanest yet. 

With thy wild song, and all thy locks outspread ; 
The stars are in thine eyes, the moon hath set — 
The night dew falls upon thy radiant bead ; 
And thy resounding lyre — 
Ah ! not so wildly sway : 
Thy soulfiil lips inspire 
And steal our hearts away ! 
Swanlike and beautiful, thy dirge 
Still moans along the iEgean surge. 
No unrequited love filled thy lone heart, 
But thine infinitude did on thee weigh. 
And all the wildness of despair import. 
Stealing the down from Hope's own wing away. 
Couldst thou not suffer on, 
Bearing the direful pang. 
While thy melodious tone 
Through wondering cities rang ? 
Couldst thou not bear thy godUkc grief 1 
In godlike utterance find relief? 
Devotion, fervor, might upon thee wait : 

But what were these to thine 1 all cold and chill, 
And left thy burning heart but desolate ; 
Thy wondrous beauty with despair might fill 
The worshipper who bent 

Entranced at thy feet : 
Too affluent the dower lent 
Where song and beauty meet ! 
Consumed by a Promethean fire 
Wert thou, O daughter of the lyre ! 
Alone, above Leucadia's wave art thou. 
Most beautiful, most giflwl, yet alone ! 
Ah ! what to thee the crown from Pindar's brow T 
WTiat the loud plaudit and the garlands thrown 
By the enraptured throng, 

When thou in matchless grace 
Didst move with lyre and song, 
And monarchs gave thee place 1 
What hast thou left, proud one ? what token 1 
Alas ! a lyre and heart — both broken I 
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LOVE DEAD. 

Tbe bdy w>nt bloi aa inuge n( CspM, one w|m vuBag bis h/». Bm 
wan plenary tliero*!, Uiiiiliin( itiu be Lnve ■Wping, and batokaiMd 
the taMid«rDf«» oT die witbneiit. H* io6k»4 aiua, ui mw it wat 
Lom di^, Mid Uid upon U»bitr. 

Thir morn with trembling I awoke, 
Ju«t w the dawn my slumber broke : 
Flapping came a hcayy wing sounding pinions o^ff 

mj head, 
Beating down the blessed air with a weight of diQp 
ling dread; 
Felt I then the presence of a doom 
That an Evil occupied the room : 
And I dared not round the bower, 
Chilly in the grayish dawning — 
Dared not fiicc the c\'il power, 
With its voice of inward warning. 

A'^ain with weakness we may palter — 
Vainly may the fond heart falter : 

Came there then upon my soul, dropping down 
like leaden weight, 

Burning pang or freezing pang, which I know not, 
'twas so great! 
Life hath its moments black unnumbered, 
I knew not if mine eyes had slumbered, 
Yet I little thought such pain 
Ever to huvc known again : 
Love dies, too, when Faith is dead — 
Yesternight Faith perished ! 

I knew that Love could never change — 
That Love should die seems yet more strange ; 

Lifting u]> the downy veil, screening Love within 
my heart. 

Beating there as beat my pulse, moving like my- 
self a part — 
I had kept hita cherished there so deep, 
Ileart-rocked kept him in his balmy sleep, 
That till now I never knew 
How his fibres round me grew — 
Could not know how deep the sorrow 
Where Hope bringeth no to-morrow. 

I struggled, knowing we must part ; 

I grieved to lift him from my heart : 
Grioing much and struggling much, forth I brought 

him sorrowing ; 
Drooping hung iiis fiiinting head, all adown his 
dainty wing! 

Shrieked I with a wild and dark siurprise, 

For I saw the marble in Love's eyes ; 

Yet I hoped his soul would wait 

As he oft h:id waited there. 

Hovering, though at heaven's gate — 

Could he leave me to despair 1 

I'nfolded they the crystal door. 
Where Love shall languish never more. 

Weeping Love, thy days are o*er. Lo ! I lay thee 
on thy bier. 

Wiping thus from thy dead cheek every Testige of 
a tear. 
Jjove has perished : hist, hist, how they tell. 
Beating pulse of mine, his funeral knell ! 
IjOvc in dcoil — ay, dead and gone ! 
Why should I he living on ? — 
Why be in this chamber sitting. 
With but phantoms round me flitting 1 



STANZAS. 

I FA88 before them cold and lone ; 

I ask no smile, I claim no tear ; 
And like some diiselled form of stone, 

Doomed none save mocking words to hear, 
To meet no eyes with Love's own rmy, 

No touch that might the lifo^nlse wakab 
No tone emotion to betray. 

No self forgotten fat its sake ! 

So para they all, and it is well I 

I would not such should read tiie mind 
Where hidden tenderness may dwell. 

Like gem in icy cave confined ; 
I would not every eye should read 

What one alone should ever know — 
One, only one, by Fate decreed 

To bid these icy fetters flow ! 

They deem that changeful, struggling still, 

For that nor time nor earth can give ; 
Misled by Fancy's aimless will, 

I in the cold ideal live. 
Oh, it is well ! — thence holier far 

Is all I cherish thus apart — 
Pure as the brightness of a star. 

Deep as the fountains of the heart ! 



ENDITRANCE. 



" SIm turned to liim »oTTowfull.v. «arini;. • Tliou art free!' Then flrat 
did be Terl how de«>p i» I lie boadii;;«> of lu*c." 



I HAVi loosed every bond fit)m thy uneasy heart, 
Have given thee back every pledge that was dear ; 

I have bidden thee go, yet thou wilt not depart — 
I have prompted away, yet still thou art here. 

I knew that thy freedom would be but in vain, 
Thy bondage the same, though absent the token : 

The chain may be reft, yet the soar will remain ; 
The weight will be felt, though the links are all 
broken. 

I shed not a tear when I bade thee depart — 

My lip curled with pride, but nothing with scorn ; 
If tile pang or the aching were felt at the heart. 

Thou couldst not divine that it nourished the 
thorn. 
I dreamed not of comfort, I prayed not for bliss ; 

In loving I knew was the wreck of my life: 
In silence I bowed and asked but for this — 

Thou ever the same in my darkness and strife ! 

The prayer haih been mocked, it is well that we part ; 

Yet it grieves me a will so unfettered as thine 
Should wrestle in vain with the bonds of the heart, 

A captive unwilling in jesses of mine. 

I would send thee away witli fetterless wing. 
With eye that nor dimness nor sorrow hath known; 

The free airs of heaven around thee should stng^ 
And I bear the shaft and the anguish alone. 

I have learned to endure, I have hugged my despair, 
I scourge back the madness that else would invade ; 

On my brain falls the drop after drop, yet I bear, 
Lest thou shouldst discover tlie wreck thou hast 
made! 
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MINISTERING SPIRITa 

Wmits-wikoid angeli meet the diild 

On the Te«tibule of life, 
And they ofler to hit lips 

All that cup of ming^ itrifii— 
Mingled drope of Rnilee and tean^ 
Human hopes, and human fean, 
Joy and lorrow, love and wo, 
'Which the future heart muit know. 

Sad the imile the ipirita wear, 
Sad the fiuining of their wingi, 

As in their exceeding love 
Eadi a cup of promise bringa: 

In the conung strife and care, 

They have promised to be there ; 

Bowed by weariness or grief^ 

They will minister reliefl 

Lady, could the infant look 

In that deep and bitter cup, 
All its hidden perils know, 

Would it quaff life's waters up 1 
Lady, yes — for in the vase 
Upward beams an angel &oe ; 
Deep and anguished though the sigh, 
There is comfort lurking nigh — 
Times of joy, and times of wo^ 
Eadi an angcl-presence know. 



For sorrow lingers from without^ 
Thou canst not charm it thence ; 
But all attuned the aoul may be, 
Unto a deathlesB melody. 



THE RECALL, OR SOUL MELODY. 

Nor dulcimer nor harp shall breathe 

Their melody for me ; 
Within my secret soul be wrought 

A holier miuKtrelsy ! 
Dewcnd into thy depths, oh soul ! 
And evciy sense in mc controL 

Thou hast no voii*e for outward mirth. 

Whose purer strains arise 
From those that steal from crystal gates, 

The hymnings of the skies ; 
And well may earth *s cold jarrings cease, 
W'hen such have soothed thee unto peace. 

Within thy secret chamber rest, 

And back each sense recall, 
That seckcth mid the tranquil stars 

Where melody shall fall ; 
Call home the wanderer from the vale. 
From mountain and the moonlight pale. 

Within the leafy wood, the sound 

Of dntpping rain may ring, 
Wliich, rolling from the trembling leaf. 

Falls on the sparrow's wing ; 
And music round the waking flower 
May breathe in every star-lit bower : 

Yet, come away ! nor stay to hear 

The breathings of a voice 
Whose subtle tones awake a thrill 

To make thee to rejoice^ 
And vibrate on the listening ear 
To<i deep, too earnest — ah, too dear. 

Yes, come away, and inward turn 
Each thought and every 



THE WATER. 

How beautiful the water ia ! 

Didst ever think of it. 
When down itlumUea from tho ddea^ 

As in a merry fit 1 
It jostles, ringing as it Alls, 

On all that*s in its way — 
I hear it dancing on the roof| 

Like some vriJd thing at play. 

'Tis rushing now adown the spout. 

And gusliing out below. 
Half frantic in its joyousness, 

And wild in eager flow. 
The earth is driinl and parched with heat. 

And it hath longed to be 
Released from out the selfish cloud. 

To cool the thirsty tree. 

It washes, rather rudely too, 

The flow'rets simple grace. 
As if to chide the pretty thing 

For dust upon its face : 
It showers tlie tree till every leaf 

Is free from dust or stain, 
Then waits till leaf and branch are stilled. 

And showers them o*cr again. 

Drop after drop is tinkling down, 

To kiss the stirring brook. 
The water dimples fix>m beneath 

With its own joyous look : 
And tlien the kindred drops embrace, 

And singing on they go. 
To dance iK'ncath tho willow tree, 

And glad the vale below. 

How beautiful the water is ! 

It loves to come at night, 
To make us wonder in the mom 

To find the earth so bright — 
To see a youthful gloss is spread 

On every shrub and tree, 
And flowerets breathing on the air 

Their odors pure and free. 

A dainty thing the water is^ 

It loves the blossom's cup, 
To nestle mid the odors there. 

And fill the petals up ; 
It hangs its gems on every lea^ 

Like diamonds in the sun ; 
And then the water wins the smile 

The floweret should have won. 

How beautiful the water is ! 

To me 'tis wondrous fair — 
No spot can ever lonely be. 

If water sparkle there ; 
It hath a thousand tongues of mirth. 

Of grandeur, or delight, 
And every heart is gladder made 

When water greets the sight. 
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THE BROOK. 

<* WHiTHim KW9J, tlum meny Bioo^ 

WhidMr away 10 ftit, 
Wiiii dunty fret tfanmgh die meadoir gnen. 

And a ■mle ■• yon hmy paftl** 
The Biook leaped oo in idle mortis 

And dimpled with eaiicy glee; 
The daily kined in loringneai^ 

And nude with the willow five. 

I heard its laogh adown Ae flfan, 

And over the lodLy ataq!. 
Away where the old tree's roots were have 

In (he waters dariL and deep; 
The sanshine fladb«d upon its free. 

And played with flickering leaf- 
Well pleased to dall^ in its path. 

Though the tanying were brie£ 

** Now stay thy fret, oh restless one, 

Whexe droops the qneadhig tree^ 
And let thy liquid voice reveal 

Thy stoiy unto mc.** 
The flashing pebbles lightly rang, 

As the gushing muac fell, 
The chiming music of the brook:. 

From out the woody dell. 

" My mountain home was bleak and high, 

A rugged spot and drear, 
Witli Rcarchiiig wind and raging storm, 

And moonlight cold and clear. 
I longed for a greeting cheery as mine, 

For a fond and answering look 
But n(me were in that solitude 

To bless the little brook. 

" The blended hum of pleasant sounds 

Came up from the vale below, 
And I wimhed that mine were a lowly lot, 

To lapse, and sing as I go ; 
That gentle things, with loving eyes, 

Along my path should glide, 
And blossoms in their loveliness 

Come nestling to my side. 

<* I leaped me down : my rainbow robe 

Hung shivering to the sight, 
And the thrill of freedom gave to me 

New impulse of delight. 
A joyous welcome the sunshine gave. 

The bird and the swaying tree ; 
The spear-like grass and blossom start 

With joy at sight of me. 

** The swallow comes with its bit of clay, 

When the busy Spring is here, 
And twittering bears the moistened gift 

A nest on the eaves to rear ; 
The twinkling feet of flock and herd 

Have trodden a path to me, 
And the fox and the squirrel come to drink 

In the shade of the aldei-tree. 

** The sunburnt child, with its rounded foot, 

Comes hither with me to play. 
And I feel the thrill of his lightsome heart 

As he dashes the meny spray. 



I torn the min with answering ^ee^ 
As the meny spokee go romidf 

And Hie gray rock takes die edio vp^ * ^' 
R^oietng in the aoond. 

« TTte flid man haduB Ua Bcattered loek% 

And drops me a silent tear— 
For he eeea a wrinkled, earewom flne 

IfCMtk np flrani the waters clear« 
Hen I sing in his ear the ^eiy flODg 

He heard fat yean gone by ; 
Tbe M man*s heart is gled egafa^ 

And a Joy Ugfate np Ua eyei* 

Enough enanf^ dion homily fanoK I 

I'll tieasuie thy teadbinge weU^ 
And I win yield a heartfelt teer 

Thy aystal drops to swell ; 
Will bear like thee a kindly loive 

For the lowly things of eaidi. 
Remembering still that high and pnra 

Is the home of the spirife birth. 



THE COUNTRY MAIDEN. 

I bad rmtbcr have om kun, 
Cliihl* watt'iy of tLjr mnuth. 
Than 1 woulde have Cb<n>tiire and LanraKhtr* boUio 
That lye Iqr oorth anil aouXh.—OUl BalUd. 



I CAME to thee in workday dress 

And hair but plainly kempt, 
For life is not all holyday, 

From toil and care exempt ; 

I met thee oft with glowing cheek — 

Thus love its tale will tell ; 
Though oft its after paleness told 

Of hidden grief as well. 

Mine eyes that drooped beneath thy glance 

To hide their sense of bliss. 
Let fall too oft the t^rs that tell 

Of secret tenderness. 

I sought for no bewildering lure 

Thy senses to beguile. 
But checked the woman-playfulness. 

The witching tone and smile. 

With household look and household word, 

And frank as maidens meet, 
I dared with earnest, homely truth. 

Thy manliness to greet. 

For oh ! so much of truth was mine, 

So much of love beside, 
I wished in simple maidenhood 

To be thy chosen bride. 

Alas ! the russet robe no more 

Of humble life may tell. 
And thou dost say the velvet gear 

Becomes my beauty well. 

'T was thy dear hand upon my brow 
That bound each sparkling gem, 

But dearer far its slightest touch 
Than all the wealth of them. 

Oh ! tell me not of gorgeous robea. 
Nor bind the jewel there ; 
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And tell mo not with those cold eyes 
That I am wondroua fair. 

I will not chide, I will not btamei 

And yet the thought is here, 
The thought so fraught with bittemc 

It yieldeth me no tear. 

I gave thee tendemets too deep- 
Too deep for aught but tears ; 

And thou wouldst teach the world's cold rule, 
Which learned, the heart but seres. 

I gave thee all the sours deep trust — 

Its truth by sorrow tried ; 
Nay, start not thou ! what bast thoa given 1 

Alas! 'tis but thy pride. 

Give hack, give back the tenderness 

That blessed my simple love. 
And call me, as in those dear days^ 

Thine own, thy gentle dove I 



THE APUIL RAIN. 



The April fiin — tlie April rain — 

I hear the pleasant sound ; 
Now soft and still, like little dew. 

Now drenching all the ground. 
Pray tell me why an April shower 

Is pleasanter to see 
Than falling drops of other rain 1 

I'm sure it is to me. 

I wonder if His really so— 

Or only hope the while, 
That tells of swelling buds and flowers, 

And Summer's coming smile. 
Whate'er it is, the April shower 

Makes me a child again ; 
I feel a rush of youthful blood 

Come with the April rain. 

And sure, were I a little bulb 

Within the darksome ground, 
I should love to hear the April rain 

So gently falling round ; 
Or any tiny flower were I, 

By Nature swaddled up. 
How pluaHaiitly the April showor 

Would bathe my hidden cup ! 

The small brown seed, that rattled down 

On the cold Autumnal earth. 
Is bursting from its cerements forth, 

Ri'joicing in its birth. 
The slender spears of pale green grass 

Are smiling in the light, 
lMu> clover opes its folded leaves 

As if it felt delight 

The rol)in sin^rs on the leafless tree, 

And upward turns his e>'e. 
As loving much to sec the drops 

(.'onic filtering from the sky ; 
No doubt he longs the bright green leaves 

About his home to see. 

And feel the swaying summer winds 

Play in the full-robed tree. 
13 



The cottage door is open wide. 

And cheerful soonds are heard , 
The young girl pings at the merry wheel 

A song like the wilding Inrd ; 
The creeping child by the old, worn sill 

Peers out with winking eye, 
And his ringlets rubs with chubby hand, 

As the drops come pattering by. 

With bounding heart beneath the sky. 

The truant boy is out. 
And hoop and ball are darting by * 

With many a merry shout 
Ay, sport away, ye joyous throng— 

For yours is the April day ; 
I love to see your spirits dance 

In your pure and healthful play. 



ATHEISM. 



rA.XTH. 

Brwars of doubt — faith is the subtle chain 

Which binds us to the Infinite : the voice 
Of a deep life within, that will remain 

Until we crowd it thence. We may rejoice 
With an exceeding joy, and make our fife, 

Ay, this external life, become a part 
Of that which is within, o'erwrought and rife 

With faith, that childlike blessedness of heart 
The order and the harmony inborn 

With a perpetual hymning crown our way. 
Till callousness, and selfishness, and scorn, [play. 

Shall para as clouds where scatheless lightnings 
Cling to thy faith — 't is higher than the thought 
That questions of thy faith, the cold external doubt 

BEASOX. 

The Infinite speaks in our silent hearts. 

And draws our being to himself, as deep 
Calleth unto deep. He, who all thought imparts^ 

Demands the pledge« the bond of soul to keep ; 
But reason, wandering from its fount afar. 

And stooping downward, breaks the subtle chain 
That binds it to itself, like star to star. 

And sun to sun, upward to God again : 
Doubt once confirmed, tolls the dead spirit's knell, 

And man is but a clod of earth, to die 
Like tlie poor beast that in his shambles feU-^ 

More miserable doom than that, to lie 
In trembling torture, like believing ghosts, fHosts. 
Who, though divorced from good, bow to the Lord of 

AXXIHILATIOX. 

Doubt, cypress crowned, upon a ruined aich 

Amid the shapely temple overthrown, 
Exultant stays at length her onward march; 

Her victim, all with earthlincss o'ergrown, 
Hath sunk liimself to earth to perish there ; 

His thoughts are outward, all his love a blight. 
Dying, deluding, are his hopes, though fiiir — 

And death, the spirit's everiasting night 
Thus, midnight travellers, on some mountain steeps 

Hear fiir above the avalanche boom down. 
Starting the glacier echoes from their sleep, 

And lost in glens to human foot unknown— 
The death-plunge of the lost come to their ear, 
And silence claims again her region cold and drear. 
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LET ME BE A FANTASY. 

LiKK the iaint breathing of a distant late 

Heard in tiie hush of evening still and low, 
For which we lingering listen, though 'tis mute, 

I would be unto thee, and nothing moe — 

Oh, nothing moe 
Or like the wind-harp trembling to its pain 

IVith music-joy, which must perforce touch wo 
Ere it shall sing itself to sleep again, 

So I woidd pass to thee, and be no moe — 

A breath, no moe ! 
Like lustre of a stone, that wakens thought 

Pure as the cold, far-gleaming mountain anow — 
Like water to its crystal beauty wrought — 

Like all sweet Fancy dreams, but nothing moe — 

A dream, no moe ! 
Like gleams of better worlds and belter truth. 

Which our lone hours of aspiration know, 
I would renew to thee the dew of youth — 

Touch thy good-angcl wing — oh, nothing moe — 

Oh, nothing moe ! 



STRENGTH FROM THE HILLS. 

Coxx up unto the hills — thy strength is there. 

Oh, thou hast tarried long. 
Too long, amid the bowers and blossoms fidr. 

With notes of summer song. 
Why dost thou tarry there 1 what though the bird 

Pipes matin in the vale — 
The plough-boy whistles to the loitering herd. 

As the red daylights fail — 

Yet come unto the hills, the old strong hills. 

And leave the stagnant plain ; 
Come to the gushing of the newborn rills. 

As sing they to the main ; 
And thou with denizens of power shalt dwell. 

Beyond demeaning care ; 
Composed upon his rock, mid storm and fell. 

The eagle shall be there. 

Come up unto the hills : the shattered tree 

Still clings unto the rock. 
And flingeth out his branches wild and free. 

To dare again the shock. 
Come where no fear is known : the seabird's nest 

On the old hemlock swings. 
And thou shalt taste the gladness of unrest. 

And mount upon thy wings. 

Come up unto the hills. The men of old. 

They of undaunted wills. 
Grew jubilant of heart, and strong, and bold. 

On the enduring hills — 
Where came the soundings of the sea a&r. 

Borne upward to the ear. 
And nearer grew the moon and midnight star, 

And God himself more near. 



EROS AND ANTER08. 



Tim said sweet Psyche gaaed <■» vU^ 

On Cupid's sleeping face — 
Gazed in her fondness on the wighit 

In his unstudied grace : 
But he, bewildered by the glara 

Of light at such a time. 
Fled from the side of Psyche thera . 

As from a thing of crime. 

Ay, weak the fable— &lse the ground- 
Sweet Psyche veiled her fiioe-^ 

Well knowing Love, if ever found. 
Win never leave his place. 

Unfouod as yet, and weary grown. 
She had mistook, another : 

*T was but Love's semblance she had fimnd-* 
Not Eros, but his brother ! 



THE POET. 

50N vox 8XD VOTUK. 



It ia tha beiier of the Tulgw that when tlie nigbtiictle iiiVh> 
ber brewt upon a thorn. 

SiKo, sing — Poet, sing ! 
With the thorn beneath thy breast. 
Robbing thee of all thy rest ; 
Hidden thorn for ever thine, 
Therefore dost thou sit and twine 

Lays of sorrowing — 
Lays that wake a mighty gladness. 
Spite of all their mournful sadneaa. 

Sing, sing — Poet sing ! 
It doth ease thee of thy sorrow — 
** Darkling" singing till the morrow ; 
Never weary of thy trust. 
Hoping, loving as thou must. 

Let thy music ring ; 
Noble cheer it doth impart, 
Strength of will and strength of heart 

Sing, sing — ^Poet, sing ! 
Thou art made a human voice ; 
Wherefore shouldst thou not rejoice 
That the tears of thy mute brother 
Bearing pangs he may not smother. 

Through thee are flowing — 
For his dim, unuttered grief 
Through thy song hath found relief? 

Sing, sing — Poet, sing ! 
Join the music of the stars, 
Wheeling on their sounding cars ; 
Each responsive in its place 
To the choral hymn of space— 

Lift, oh lifi thy wing — 
And the thorn beneath thy breast. 
Though it pierce, shall give thee 
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Tffis fine poet is the daughter of an old 
and rejected merchant, Mr. David L. Dodge, 
who retired from business many years ago. 
She was born, and chiefly cidi|pftted, in the 
city of New York, where most of her life 
has been passed, in the pursuit of favorite 
studies, and the intercourse of a large circle 
of friends. A few years ago she was mar- 
ried to Mr. WiUkm B. Kinney, of the New- 
jljk Daily Advefmer, one of the most able, 
accomplished, and honorable of the men who 
preserve to journalism its proper rank, in a 
republic, of the first of professions. With a 
modesty equal to her genius, and an adequate 
sense of their function, she never deemed her- 
self of the company of poets. Possessing in 
a remarkable degree the <* fatal facility," she 
has written verse from childhood, but never 
with any of the usual incentives, except the 
desire of utterance, and the gratification of 
friends. The ^irit of Song, one of her latest 
pieces, is but a simple expression of her 
habitual feelings on the subject. The idea 



of publication always brought a sense of con- 
straint, and her early improvisations, pro- 
duced under this embarrassment, for the 
Knickerbocker, Graham's Magazine, and 
other periodicals, at ** Cedar Brook," her fa- 
ther's country residence, in the vicinity of 
Newark, appeared under the name of Sted- 
man. One of her friends, whose opportuni- 
ties to know are as great as his acknowledged 
sagacity of criticism to judge, observes, in a 
letter to me, that " decidedly the most free, 
salient, and characteristic eflusions of her 
buoyant spirit, have been thrown oflF, cur* 
rente calamoy in correspondence and inter- 
course with her friends." 

It will gratify the reader, who can appre- 
ciate the delicacy and strength and melodi- 
ous cadences, of the illustrations of her abil- 
ities that are here quoted, to learn that Mrs. 
Kiimey is turning her attention more and 
more to composiyon, and that she is medi- 
tating an elaborate poem, which will serve 
as the just measure of her powers. 



TO THB BA6LB. 

Impkrial bird ! that soarest to the sky, [way — 
Cleaving through clouds and storms thine upward 

Or, fixing steadfastly that dauntless eye. 
Dost face the great, effulgent god of day ! 

Proud monarch of the feathery tribes of air ! 
My soul exulting marks thy bold career. 

Up, through the azure fields, to regions fiJr, 
Where bathed ui light thy pinions disappear. 

Thou with the gods upon Olympus dwelt, 
The emblem and the &vorite bird of Jove— 

And godlike power in thy broad wings hast felt 
Since first they spread o'er land and sea to rove : 

From Ida's top the Thunderer's piercing sight 
Flashed on the hosts which Ilium did defy ; 

So from thy eyry on the beetling height 
Shoot down the lightning-glances of thine eye ! 

From his Olympian throne Jove stooped to earth 
For ends inglorious in the god of gods ! 

Leaving the beauty of celestial birth. 
To rob Humanity's less fair abodes : 

Oh, passion more rapacious than divine. 
That stole the peace of innocence away ! 

So, when descend those tireless wings of thine. 
They stoop to make defenceleisneas theb pray. 



Lo ! where thou comest firom the realms afer ! 
Thy strong wings whir like some huge bellow^ 
breath; 

Swift fidls thy fiery eyeball, like a star, 
And dark thy shadow as the pall of death ! 

But thou hast marked a tall and reverend tree, 
And now thy talons clinch yon leafless hmb ; 

Before thee stretch the sandy shore and aea. 
And sails, like ghosts, move in the di«tanf^ dim. 

Fair is the scene ! Yet thy voracious eye 
Drinks not its beauty ; but with bloody ^are 

Watches the wild fowl idly floating by. 
Or snow-white sea-gull winnowing the air : 

Oh, pitiless is thine unerring beak ! 
Quick as the wings of Thought thy pinions M^ 

Then bear their victim to the mountain-peak 
Where clamorous eaglets flutter at thy calL 

Seaward again thou tum'st to chase the stonn, 
Where winds and waters furiously roar ! 

Above the doomed ship thy boding form 
Is coming Fate's dark shadow cast before ! 

The billows that engulf man's sturdy firame 
As sport to thy careering pinions seem ; 

And though to silence sinks the sailor's name, 
His end is told in thy relentless screaoD* 
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Where the great cataract sends up to heaven 
Its sprayey incenBe in perpetual cloud, 

Thy wings in twain the sacred bow have riven. 
And onward sailed irreverently proud. 

Unflinching bird ! no frigid clime congeals 
The fervid blood that riots in thy veins ; 

No torrid sun thine upborne nature feels — 
The north, the south, alike are thy domains. 

Emblem of all that can endure or dare, 
Art thou, bold eagle, in thy hardihood ! 

Emblem of Freedom, when thou deav 'st the air — 
Emblem of Tyranny, when bathed in blood ! 

Thou wert the genius of Rome's sanguine wars : 
Heroes have fought and, freely bled for thee ; 

And here, above our glorious ** stripes and stan," 
We hail thy signal wings of Liberty ! 

The poet sees jn thee a type sublime 
Of his &r-reaching, high-aspiring art ! 

His &ncy seeks with thee each starry dime. 
And thou art on the signet of his heart 

Be still the symbol of a spirit free, 
Imperial bird ! to unborn ages given — 

And to my soul, that it may soar like thee, 
Steadfiistly looking in the eye of Heaven ! 



ODE: TO THE MOON. 



Myriads have sung thy praise, 
Fair Dian, virgin goddess of the skies ! 

And myriads will raise 
Their songs, while time yet onward flies. 
To thee, chaste prompter of the lover's sighs, 

And of the minstrel's lays ; 
But still exhaustless as a theme 
Shall be thy name 
While lives immortal Fame — 
As when, to people the first poet's dream. 
Thy inspiration came. 

None ever lived, or loved. 
Who hath not thine oblivious influence felt— 
As if a silver veil hid outward things, 
While some bright spirit's wings 
Mysteriously moved 
The world of fancies that within him dwelt 
Regent of height, what is this charm in thee, 
That sways the human soul, like potent witchery 1 

When first the infant learns to look on high^ 
While twilight's drapery his heart appals— 
Thy fiill-orbed presence captivates his eye ; 
Or when, mid shadows grim upon the walls, 
Are sent thy pallid rays, 
rris awe his bosom fills. 
And trembling joy that thrills 
His tiny firame, and fristens his young gaze : 
Thy spell is on that heart. 
And childhood may depart. 
But it shall gather strength with youthful days ; 
For oft as thou, capridous moon, 
Shalt wax and wane, 
H»— now perchance a lovesick swain — 
Will watch thee at night's stilly noon. 
Pouring his passion in an amorous strain : 



Or, with the mistress of his soul. 
Lighted by thy love-whispering beaiii% 

In some secluded garden strd^' 
Bewildered in ambrosial dreams ; 
Nor once suspect, while his full pulses moTO, llofv. 
That thou, whom tides obey, mayst turn the tide of 

The watcher on the deep. 
Though weary be his eye, 

Forgets even downy sleep. 
When thou art in the sky ; 
For with thine image on the silvery sea, 
A thousand forms of memory 

Whirl in a mazy dance ; 
And when he upward looks to thee. 

In thy fiir-reaching glance 
There is a sacred bond of sympathy 

rTwixt sea and land ; 

Yes, on his native strand 
That glance awakens kindred souls 

To kindred thought ; 
And though the deep between them rollfl^ 

Hearts are together brought ; 
While tears that fall from eyes at home. 

And those that wet the saUor's cheek. 
From the same holy fountains oomef 

The same emotion speak. 

The watcher on the land. 
Who holds the burning hand 
Of one whom scorching fever wastes. 
Beholds thee, orient Moon, 
With reddened £ice expanded, in the east. 
Till superstition chills his breast, 

While tremulous he hastes 
To draw the curtains as thou joumeyest on ; 
But when the far-spent night 
Is streaked with dawning light. 
Again, to look on thee. 
He lifts the drapery. 
And hope divine now triumphs over fear. 

As in the zenith fer, 
A pale, small orb thou dost appear. 
While eastward rises mom's resplendent star; 
And Fancy sees the parting soul ascend 
Where thy mild glories with the azure blend. 

Even on the face of Death thou lookest calm. 
Fair Dian, as when watchful thou didst keep 
Love's holy vigils o'er Endymion's sleep. 
Drinking the breath of youth's perpetual behn : 
Thy beams are kissing now 
The icy brow 
Of many a youth in slumber deep. 

Who can not yield to thee 
The incense of Love's perfumed breath— 
For no response gives death. 
Ah, 'tis a fearful thing to see 
Thy lustre shine 
Upon <* the human fiice divine,** 
From which the spark Promethean has fled ! 
As when, oh, melancholy Moon, 
Thy light is shed 
Upon the marble cold 
Of that famed ruin old — 
The grand but silent Parthenon. 
Dian, enchantress of all hearts ! 
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While mine in song now worships thee, 
From thy far-reaching bow the silver darts 
Faft thick and ftit on me. 

Oh, beautiful in light and shade 
By thee is this fair landscape made ! 
Gems sparkle on the river's breast, 
Now covered by an icy vest ; 
'ir . Upon the frozen hills 
' ., A regal glory shines, 

And all the scene, as Fancy wills, 
Shifts into new designs : 
Yet night is still as Death's unbroken realms. 
And solemnly thy beams, wan orb, are cast 
Through the arched branches of theserreverend elms, 
As though they through the gothic windows past 
Of some old abbey or cathedral vast 
In awe my spirit kneels. 

And seems before a hallowed shrine ; 
Yet not the majesty of art it feels. 
But Natum-'s law divine — 
.■F The presence of her mighty Architect, 

Who piled these pyramidic hills sublime, 
That still, fair Moon, thy radiance will reflect, 
And still defy the crumbling touch of Time ; 
Who built this temple of gigantic trees. 
Where Nature's worshippers repair 
To pray the heart's unuttered prayer — 
That veiled thought which the Omniscient 
Oh, I could muse, and still adore 

Religious Night, and thee, her queen ! 
Till golden Phoebus should restore 

His splendor to the scene : 
But natural laws thy motions sway, 

And these must guide the poet's will ; 
Thus, while the soul may tireless stray, 

This actual Ufe must weary still : 
Then oh, inspirer of my song ! 

As cbse these eyes upon thy beams, 
Watching amid thy starry throng, 
Be thou the goddess of my dreams. 



THE SPIRIT OF SONG. 



Eterhal Fame ! thy great rewards, 

Throughout all time, shall be 
The right of those old master bardi 

Of Greece and Italy ; 
And of fair Albion's &vored isle. 
Where Poesy's celestial smile 

Hath shone for ages, gilding bright 
Her rocky clifi& and ancient towers. 
And cheering this New World of oura 

With a reflected light 

Yet, though there be no path untrod 

By that immortal race— 
Who walked with Nature as with God, 

And saw her face to fiice — 
No living truth by them unsung. 
No thought that hatli not found a tongne 

In some strong lyre of olden time — 
Must every tuneful lute be still 
That may not give the world a thrill 

Of their great harp sublime 1 

Oh, not while beating hearts rejoice 
In music's simplest tone. 



And hear in Nature's every voice 

An echo to their own ! 
Not till these scorn the little rill 
That runs rejoicing from the hill. 

Or the soft, melancholy glide 
Of some deep stream through glen and glade. 
Because 'tis not the thunder made 

By ocean's heaving tide ! 

The hallowed lilies of the field 

In glory are arrayed. 
And timid, blue-eyed violets yield 

Their fragrance to the shade ; 
Nor do the wayside flowers conceal 
Those modest charms that sometimes steal 

Upon the weary traveller's eyes 
Like angels, spreading for his feet 
A carpet, filled with odors sweet, 

And decked with heavenly dyes. 

Thus let the affluent soul of Song — 

That all with flowers adorns — 
Strew life's uneven path along, 

And hide its thousand thorns : 
Oh, many a sad and weary heart. 
That treads a noiseless way apart. 

Has blessed the humble poet's name 
For fellowship, refined and free. 
In meek wild-flowers of poesy, 

That asked no higher fame ! 

And pleasant as the waterfall 

To one by deserts bound, 
Making the air all musical 

With cool, inviting sound — 
Is ofl some unpretending strain 
Of rural song, to him whose brain 

Is fevered in the sordid strife 
That Avarice breeds 'twixt man and man. 
While moving on, in caravan, 

Across the sands of Life. 

Yet not for these alone he sings : 

The poet's breast is stirred 
As by the spirit that takes wings 

And carols in the bird ! 
He thinks not of a future name. 
Nor whence his inspiration came, 

Nor whither goes his warbled song : 
As Joy itself delights in joy. 
His soul finds life in its employ. 

And grows by utterance strong. 



THE aUAKERESS BRIDE. 

(AN EXTRACT.) 

Thb building was humble, yet sacred to One 
Who heeds the deep worship that utters no tone ; 
Whose presence is not to the temple confined. 
But dwells with the contrite and lowly of mind. 
'Twas there all unveiled, save by modesty, stood 
The Quakeress bride in her pure satin hood ; 
Her charms unadorned by the garland or gem, 
Yet fair as the lily just plucked fi^m its stem. 
A tear glistened bright in her dark, shaded eye, 
And her bosom half uttered a tremulous aigh. 
As the hand she had pledged wai confidingly given, 
And the low-murmured accents recorded in heaven. 
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SONNETS. 



I. CULTIVATIOlf. 

Weeds grow unasked, and even some sweet flowers 
Spontaneous give their fragrance to the air, 
And bloom on hills, in vales, and everywhere — 

As shines the sun, or fall the summer showers — 
But wither while our lips pronounce them fair ! 
Flowers of more worth repay alone the care, 

The nurture, and the ho})e9, of watchful hours ; 

While plants most cultured have most lasting pow- 
So, flowers of genius that will longest live, [ers. 

Spring not in Mind's uncultivated soil, 

But are the birth of time, and mental toil, 
And all the culture Leaming^s hand can give : 

Fancies like wild flowers, in a night may grow ; 

B ut thoughts are plants whose stately growth is slow. 



II. E9COURAOEME5T. 

Wreit first peeps out from earth the modest vine, 

Asking but little space to live and grow, 
How easily some step, without design. 

May crush the being from a thing so low ! 

But let the hand that doth delight to show 
Support to feebleness, the tendril twine 

Around some lattice-work, und 'twill bestow 
Its thanks in fragrance, and with blossoms shine : 

And thus, when Genius first puts forth its shoot, 
So timid, that it scarce dare ask to live — 

The tender germ, if trodden under foot, 

Shrinks back again to its undying root ; 
While kindly training bids it upward strive, 
And to the future flowers immortal give. 



III. PADIIfO AUTUMIf, 

Th' autumnal glories all have passed away ! 

The forest leaves no more in hectic red 
Give glowing tokens of their brief decay, 

But scattered lie, or rustle to the tread, 

Like whisper'd warnings from the mouldering dead. 
The naked trees stretch out their arms all day, 

And each bald hilltop lifls its reverend head 
As if for some new covering to pray. 

Come Winter, then, and spread thy robe of white 
Above the desolation of this scene , 

And when the sun with gems shall make it bright, 
Or, when its snowy folds by midnight's queen 

Are silvered o'er with a screner light. 
We'll cease to sigh for Summer's living green. 



IV. A WIITTEB IflOHT. 

How calm, how solemn, how sublime the scene ! 
The moon in full-orbed glory sails above, 
And stars in myriads around her move; 

Each looking down with watchful eye serene 
On earth, which in a snowy shroud arrayed. 
And still, as in a dreamless sleep 'twere laid. 

Saddens the spirit with its deathlike mien : 
Yet doth it charm tlie eye — its gaze still hold ; 
Just as the face of one we loved, when cold, 

And pale, and lovely e'en in death, 'tis seen. 
Will fix the mourner's eye, though trembling fears 
Fill all his soul, and firequent fall his tears. 

Oh, I could watch, till mom should change the sight. 

This cold, this beautiful, this mournful winter night 



T. TO THE GREEK BLATK. 

Beautitul model of creative art ! 

My spirit feels the reverence for ihde, 

That felt the ancients for a deity : 
And did the sculptor shape thee, part by pail^ 
Fair, as if whole from Genius' mighty heart 

Thou 'dst sprung, like Venus from the foaming leal 
Ah ! not for show, in a disgraceful mart. 

Is that calm look of conscious purity ; 
Nor should unhallowed eye presume to steal 
A sensual glance, where holy minds would kneel. 

As to some goddess in her virgin youth. 
But who could shame in thy pure presence feel. 

Save those who, false themselves, must shrink, ibr- 

Fromthe mild lustre of ungamished truth? [sooth, 

yi. TO ARABELLA. 

There is a pathos in those azure eyes. 

Touching, and beautiful, and strange, fiiir diiid ! 

When the fringed lids upturn, such radiaiice mild 
Beams out as in some brimming lakelet lies, 
Which undisturbed reflects the cloudless skies : 

No tokens glitter there of passion wild. 
That into ecstasy with time shall rise ; 

But in the deep of those clear orbs are 

Which Poesy's prophetic eye divines — 
Of woman's love, enduring, undefilod ! 
If, like the lake at rest, through life we 

Thy face reflect the heaven that in it ahinfts, 
No idol to thy worshippers thou 'It be, 

For he will worship Heaven who worships thee ! 



THE WOODMAN. 



He shoulders his axe for the woods, imd awaj 
Hies over the fields at the dawn of the day. 
And merrily whistles some tune as he goes, 
So heartily trudging along through the snows. 

His dog scents his track, and pursues to a mark. 
Now sending a&r the shrill tones of his bark — 
Then answering the echo that comes back again 
Through the clear air of mom, over valley and pUin. 

And now in the forest the woodman doth stand : 
His eye marks the victims to fall by his hand. 
While true to its aim is the ready axe found, [sonnd. 
And quick do its blows through the woodland le- 

The proud tree low bendeth its vigorous form, [storm; 
Whose freshness and strength have brared man j a 
And the sturdy oak shakes that never tiemUed befofe 
Though the years of its glory outnumber 



They foil side by side-^just as man in his prime 
Lies down with Uie locks that are whitened by time : 
The trees which are felled into ashes will bum. 
As man, by Death's blow, unto dust must return. 

But twilight approaches : the woodman and dog 
Come plodding together through snowdrift and bog; 
The axe, again shouldered, its day's work hath done ; 
The woodman is hungry — the dog wants his bone. 

Oh, home is then sweet, and the evening repast ! 
But the brow of the woodman with thought is o*er- 
He is conning a truth to be tested by all — F^*^ • 
That man, like the trees of the forest, must falL 



ELIZABETH F. ELLET. 



Mrs. Ellet's father was Dr. William A. 
Lummisy a pupil and friend of Dr. Beojamin 
Rush, whom in person he strikingly resem- 
bled. He resided several years in Woodbu- 
ry, New Jersey ; but afterward, giving up the 
practice of his profession, removed to Sodus 
Bay, on Lake Ontario, in the state of New 
York, where he purchased lands and spent 
his fortune in improving them. He died ma- 
ny years ago, eminently respected for his abil- 
ities and honorable character. His second 
wife, the mother of Mrs. Ellet, was Sarah 
Maxwell, a daughter of John Maxwell, a rev- 
olutionary oflBcer, and niece of General Wil- 
liam Maxwell, who served in the army with 
distinction from Braddock's campaign until 
near the close of the war of independence, 
when an unjust system of promotions in- 
duced him with many others to surrender 
his commission. 

, Miss Lummis was married, when about 
seventeen years of age, to Dr. William H. 
Ellet, then professor of chymistry in Colum- 
bia College, in New York, and since one of 
th*e professors in the college at Columbia, in 
South Carolina, where she resided several 
years. 

Mrs. Ellet began to write for the maga- 
zines in 1833, and in the following year ap- 
peared her translation of Euphemia of Mes- 
sina, by Silvio Pellico. In the spring of 
1835 her tragedy of Teresa Contarini was 
successfully represented in New York and 
in some of the western -cities. It is founded 
on Nicolini's Antonio Foscarini,* which illus- 
trates one of the darkest periods in Venetian 
history, when the decrees of the senate and 
the judgments of the inquisitors were made 
most subservient to private purposes. The 
play is of the classic school, and it is too de- 
ficient in action to retain a place upon the 
stage. In the autumn of the same year she 
published in Philadelphia a volume entitled 
Poems, Translated and Original. 

From this period until it ceased to be pub- 
lished, Mrs. Ellet was a frequent contributor 
to the American Quarterly Review, for which 
she wrote papers on Italian Tragedy, The 



Italian Lyric Poets, Lamartine*s Poems, Hu- 
go's Dramas, The Troubadours, Andreini's 
Adam, (the work which suggested to Milton 
the idea of his Paradise Lost,) &c. 

In 1841 she published The Characters of 
Schiller, an analysis and criticism of the prin- 
cipal persons in Schiller's plays, with trans- 
lated extracts, and an essay on Schiller's ge- 
nius. Her next work was Joanna of Sicily, 
a series of passages in the life of the queen 
of Naples, a blending of fact and fiction, with 
a coloring of the manners of the middle ages. 
This was followed by Country Rambles, a 
volume designed for juvenile readers, and de- 
scriptive of scenery in various parts of the 
United States. 

The last production of Mrs. Ellet. The 
Women of the American Revolution, in two 
volumes, was published in New York in 
the autumn of 1848. Her object was to il- 
lustrate the action and influence of her sex 
in the achievement of our national indepen- 
dence ; to exhibit something of the character 
and feeling of our heroic age, in the domestic 
side of the picture ; and with (he assistance 
of a few gentlemen more familiar than her- 
self with our public and domestic experi- 
ence, she has made a valuable and interest- 
ing work. 

From time to time Mrs. Ellet has also pub- 
lished papers in the North American Review, 
the Southern Quarterly Review, and several 
of the monthly magazines, upon many sub- 
jects of literature, art, and history, which 
evince considerable scholarship and literary 
dexterity. 

The poems of Mrs. Ellet do not perhaps 
evince much of the inspiration of genius, nor 
have they the freshness which distinguishes 
much verse that is very inferior in execution ; 
but while we rarely perceive in them any- 
thing that is striking, they, as well as her 
prose works, are uniformly respectable. The 
most creditable illustrations of her abilities 
seem to be her translations from the French 
and Italian languages, in which she has oc- 
casionally been remarkably successful. 

Mrs. Ellet now resides in New York. 
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SUSaUEHANNAH. 



Softly the blended light of evening rests 
Upon thee, lovely stream ! Thy gentle tide, 
Picturing the gorgeous beauty of the sky, 
Onward, unbroken by the ruffling wind, 
Majestically flows. Oh, by thy side. 
Far from the tumults and the throng of men, 
And the vain cares that vex poor human life, 
'T were happiness to dwell, alone with thee. 
And the wide, solemn grandeur of the scene. 
From thy green shores, the mountains that enclose 
In their vast sweep the beauties of the plain, 
Slowly receding, toward the skies ascend. 
Enrobed with clustering woods, o'er which the smile 
Of Autumn in his loveliness hath passed. 
Touching their foliage with his brilliant hues, 
And flinging o*er the lowliest leaf and shrub 
His golden livery. On the distant heights 
Soft clouds, earth-based, repose, and stretch afar 
Their burnished summits in the clear, blue heaven, 
Flooded with splendor, that the dazzled eye 
Toms drooping from the sight Nature is here 
Like a throned sovereign, and thy voice doth tell, 
In music never silent, of her power. 
Nor are thy tones unanswered, where she builds 
Such monuments of regal sway. These wide. 
Untrodden forests eloquently speak. 
Whether the breath of summer stir their depths. 
Or the hoarse moaning of November's blast 
Strip from the boughs their covering. All the air 
Is now instinct with life. The merry hum 
or the returning bee, and the blithe song 
Of fluttering bird, mocking the solitude. 
Swell upward ; and the play of dashing streams 
From the green mountain-side is faintly heard. 
The wild swan swims the waters' azure breast 
With graceful sweep, or, startled, soars away. 
Cleaving with mounting wing the clear, bright air. 

Oh, in the boasted lands beyond the deep. 
Where Beauty hath a birthright, where each mound 
And moulderin.!^ ruin tells of ages past — 
And every breeze, as with a spirit's tone. 
Doth waft the voices of Oblivion back. 
Waking the soul to lofty memories. 
Is there a scene whose loveliness could All 
The heart with peace more pure t Nor yet art thou, 
Proud stream ! without thy rec^nls — graven deep 
On yon eternal hills, which shall endure 
Long as their summits breast the wintry storm, 
Or smile in the warm sunshine. They have been 
The chroniclers of centuries gone by : 
Of a strange race, who trod perchance Uieir sides, 
Ere these gray woods had sprouted from the earth 
Which now they shade. Here onward swept thy 

waves. 
When tones now silent mingle^] with their sound, 
And the wide shore was vocal with the song 
Of hunter chief, or lover's gentle strain. 
Those passed away — forgotten as they passed ; 
But holier recollections dwell with thee : 
Here hath immortal Freedom built her proud 
And solemn monuments. The mighty dust 
Of heroes in her cause of glory fallen. 
Hath mingled with the soil and hallowed it 
Thy waters in their brilliant path have seen 



The desperate strife that wcm a resenal world — 
The deeds of men who live in grttefbl hearts. 
And hymned their requiem. Far beyond thn Ttle, 
That sends to heaven its incense of ionc flowon^ 
Gay village spires ascend — and the glad Toioe 
Of industry is heard. So in the lapse 
Of future years these ancient woods shall bow 
Beneath the levelling axe — and man's abodca 
Displace their sylvan honors. They will pa* 
In turn away ; yet, heedless of all change. 
Surviving all, thou still wilt murmur on. 
Lessoning the fleeting race that look on thee 
To mark the wrecks of time, and read their doom. 



LAKE ONTARIO. 



Dsvp thoughts o'ershade my spirit while I gaze 
Upon the blue depths of thy mighty breast; 

Thy glassy face is bright with sunset raya. 
And thy far-stretching waters are at rest. 

Save the small wave that on thy margin plays. 
Lifting to summer airs its flashing crest : 

While the fleet hues across thy 8urfiu» driven. 

Mingle a&r in the embrace of heaven. 

Thy smile is glorious when the morning's spring 
Gives half its glowing beauty to the deep ; 

When the dusk swallow dips his drooping wing. 
And the gay winds that o'er thy bosom sweep 

Tribute from dewy woods and violets bring. 
Thy restless billows in their gifts to steep. 

Thou 't beautiful when evening moonbeams abine. 

And the soft hour of night and stars is thine. 

Thou hast thy tempests, too; the lightning's borne 
Is near thee, though unseen ; thy peaceful abore. 

When storms have lashed these waters into foam. 
Echoes full oft the pealing thunder's roar. 

Thou hast dark trophies : the unhonored tomb 
Of those now sought and wept on earth no more : 

Full many a goodly form, the loved and brave. 

Lies whelmed and still beneath thy sullen vrave. 

The world was young with thee : this swelling flood 
As proudly swelled, as purely met tbe sky. 

When sound of life roused not the ancient wood. 
Save the wild eagle's scream, or pantber*a crj : 

Here on this verdant bank the savage stood. 
And shook his dart and battle-axe on bigb. 

While hup^ of slaughter tinged thy billows blae^ 

As deeper and more close the conflict gievr. 

Here, too, at early mora, the hunter's song 
Was heard from wooded isle and grassy glade; 

And here, at eve, these clustered bowers aoMNig, 
The low, sweet carol of the Indian maid. 

Chiding the slumbering breeze and shadows long^ 
That kept her lingering lover from the sbade. 

While, scarcely seen, thy willing waters o'er. 

Sped the light bark that bore him to the abore. 

Those scenes are past The spirit of changing yean 
Has breathed on all around, save thee alone. 

More fidntly the receding woodland bears 
Thy voice, once full and joyous as its own. 

Nations have gone from earth, nor trace appeal* 
To tell their tale — forgotten or unknown : 

Yet hero, unchanged, untamed, thy waters He^ 

Azure, and clear, and boundless as tbe sky. 
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THE DBLAWABE WATEE-OAF. 

Ocs weBtom land can boast no lovelier spot 
The hills which in their ancient grandeur stand, 
Piled to the frowning clouds, the bulwaiks seem 
Of this wild scene, resolved that none but Heaven 
Shall look upon its beauty. Round their breast 
A curtained fringe depends, of golden mist. 
Touched by the slanting sunbeams ; while bekyw 
The silent river, with majestic sweep. 
Pursues his shadowed way — ^his glassy face 
Unbroken, save when stoops the lone wild swan 
To float in pride, or dip his ruffled wing. 
Talk ye of solitude ? — It is not here. 
Nor olence. — Low, deep murmurs are abroad. 
Those towering hills hold converse with the sky 
That smiles upon their summits ; and the wind 
Which stirs their wooded sides, whispers of life, 
And bears the burden sweet from leaf to leaf| 
Bidding the stately forest-boughs look bright. 
And nod to greet his coming ! And the brook. 
That with iis silvery gleam comes leaping down 
From the hillside, has, too, a tale to tell ; 
The wild bird*s music mingles with its chime ; 
And gay young flowers, that blossom in its path. 
Send forth their perfume as an added gift 
The river utters, too, a solemn voice, 
And tells of deeds long past in ages gone. 
When not a soimd was heard along his shores, 
Save the wild tread of savage feet, or shriek 
Of some expiring captive — and no bark 
E*er clefl his gloomy waters. Now, his waves 
Arc vocal often with the hunter's song ; 
Now visit in their glad and onward course. 
The abodes of happy men, gardens and fields. 
And cultured plains — still bearing, as they pass, 
Fertility renewed and fresh delights. 

The time has been — so Indian legends say — 
When here the mighty Delaware poured not 
Hlb ancient waters through, but turned aside 
7'hrough yonder dell and washed those shaded vales. 
Then, too, these riven clifls were one smooth hill. 
Which smiled in the warm sunbeams, and displayed 
The wealth of summer on its graceful slope. 
Thither the hunter-chiefiains oft repaired 
To light their council-fires ; while its dim height, 
For ever veiled in mist no mortal dared, 
*T is said, to scale ; save one white-haired old man. 
Who there held commune with the Indian's God, 
And thence brought down to men his high com- 
mands. 
Years passed away : the gifted seer had lived 
Beyond life's natural term, and bent no more 
His weaiy limbs to seek the mountain's summit 
New tribes had filled the land, of fiercer mien. 
Who strove against each other. Blood and death 
Filled those green shades where all before was peace. 
And the stem w^irrior scalped Ins dying captive 
E'en on the precincts of that holy spot [mourned 
Where the Great Spirit had been. Some few, who 
The unnatural slaughter, urged the ag^ priest 
Again to seek the consecrated height 
Succor from Heaven, and mercy to implore. 
They watched him from afar. He labored slowly 
High up the steep ascent and viniahed soon 



I Behind the folded clouds, which clustered dark 
As the last hues of sunset passed away. 
The night fell heavily ; and soon were heard 
Low tones of thunder from the moimtain-top, 
Muttering, and echoed from the distant hills 
In deep and solemn peal ; while lurid flashes 
Of lightning rent anon the gathering ^oom. 
Then, wilder and more loud, a fearful crash 
Burst on the startled ear : the earth, convulsed. 
Groaned from its solid centre ; forests shook 
For leagues around ; and, by the sudden gleam 
Which flung a fitful radiance on the spot, 
A sight of dread was seen. The mount was rent 
From top to base ; and where so late had smiled 
Green boughs and blossoms, yawned a firightful 

chasm. 
Filled with uimatural darkness. From afar 
The distant roar of waters then was heard : 
They came, with gathering sweep, o'erwhelming all 
That checked their headlong course ; the rich maiie 
The low-roofed hut its sleeping inmates— all [field, 
Were swept in speedy, undistinguished ruin ! 
Mom looked upon the desolated scene 
Of the Great Spirit's anger, and beheld 
Strange waters passing through the cloven rocks; 
And men looked on in silence and in fear. 
And far removed their dwellings from the spot, 
Where now no more the hunter chased his prey, 
Or the war-whoop was heard. Thus years went on : 
Each trace of desolation vanished fkst ; 
Those bare and blackened clifis were overspread 
With fresh, green foliage, and the swelling earth 
Yielded her stores of flowers to deck their sides. 
The river passed majestically on 
Through hisnewchannel ; verdure graced his banks; 
The wild bird murmured sweetly as before 
In its beloved woods ; and naught remained. 
Save the wild talcs which hoary chieftains told, 
To mark the change celestial vengeance wrought 



EXTRACTS FROM TERESA CONTARINL 



INSBKSIBILITT. 

My heart is senseless. It is cold— cold— «old ! 
Steeled in an apathy more deep than wo, 
Which even keen Thought can never pierce again. 
What nights of feverish unrest I 've borne, 
What days of weeping and of bitterness. 
When I have schooled me to a mocking calmness, 
While my heart ached within ! But all is past! 
My spirit is a waste o'er which hath raged 
The desolating fire, to leave its trace 
In blackened ruins. I can feel no more ! 
Would that I could ! I *d rather bear the gnawing 
Of anguish, than this dull, dead, frozen void, 
In which all sense is buried. 



1 



LOVE, I2r TOUTS A?rD ASK. 

How doth Youth 
Wear his soft yoke 1 More lightly than he wean 
The pageant plume, which every fickle wind 
Stirs at its will, to be thrown careless by. 
When he shall weary of its pride ! To youth 
Love is the shallow rill that mocks the sunshindy 
Wasting its strength in idle foam away : 
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Tot age, Ae river, silent, broad, and deep^ 
Hiding the wealth of years within its breast — 
Baffling the vain eye that would read its depths- 
Broader and deeper growing, as the channel 
Of life wears on ! 



SODUS BAY. 

I BLS88 thee, native shore ! 
Thy woodlands gay, and waters sparkling clear ! 

'Tis like a dream once more 
The music of thy thousand waves to hear, 

As, murmuring up the sand. 
With kisses bright they lave the sloping land. 

The gorgeous sun looks down. 
Bathing thee gladly in his noontide ray ; 

And o*er thy headlands brown 
With loving light the tints of evening play : 

Thy whispering breezes fear 
To break the calm so softly hallowed here. 

Here, in her green domain, 
The stamp of Nature*s sovereignty is found ; 

With scarce disputed reign 
She dwells in all the solitude around : 

And here she loves to wear 
The regal garb that suits a queen so fair. 

Full oft my heart hath yearned 
For thy sweet shades and vales of sunny rest ; 

Even as the swan returned. 
Stoops to repose upon thy azure breast, 

I greet each welcome spot 
Forsaken long — ^but ne'er, ah, ne'er forgot. 

*Twas here that memory grew — [left; 
T was here that childhood's hopes and cares were 

Its early freshness, too— 
Ere droops the soul, of her best joys bereft : 

Where are they 1 — o'er the track 
Of cold years, I would call the wanderers back ! 

They must be with thee still : 
Thou art unchanged — as bright the sunbeams play: 

From not a tree or hill 
Hath time one hue of beauty snatched away 

Unchanged alike should be 
The blessed things so late resigned to thee. 

Give back, oh, smiling deep. 
The heart's fair sunshine, and the dreams of youth 

That in thy bosom sleeps 
Life's April innocence, and trustful truth ! 

'The tones that breathed of yore 
In thy lone murmurs, once again restore. 

Where have they vanished all ? — 
Only the heedless winds in answer sigh ; 

Still rushing at thy call. 
With reckless sweep the streamlet flashes by ! 

And idle as the air. 
Or fleeting stream, my soul's insatiate prayer. 

Home of sweet thoughts — ^farewell ! 
Where'er through changeful life my lot may be, 

A deep and hallowed spell 
Is on thy waters and thy woods for me : 

^ Though vainly &ncy craves 
Its childhood with the music of thy 



O'EE THE WILD WASTE. 

O'ss the wild waste where flowers of hope lay dead!. 
And wan rays struggled £untly through the gkKNiiy 

Like starbeams on the midnight waters shed — 
Thou hast brought back the sunshine and the bloom. 

Like the free bird at heaven's blue portal nnging^ 
Thy coming heralded the auspicious mom ; 

And golden songs, and airy shapes upspiinging. 
In answering joy from night's dark brc«st were bom. 

Thou art the flowor, whence zephyrs* balm is stealing: 
The fountain, sparkling in the smile of day : 

The sunwrought iris, in the cloud revealing 
More tints than on the radiant sunset play. 

Blessings be with thee, oh, thou happy hearted ! 

For thoughts of beauty, fresh, and glad, and wild — 
For visions of enchantment long departed. 

Bright as when first they dawned on Fancy's child! 

The Beautiful, that from life's sky had fiided. 
Fleet dream of joy— «re passed the morning raj. 

Shines forth, by sorrow's wing no longer ahadeid. 
And pours again a sunshine on my way. 

No rainbow lustre to thy life's sweet dreaming. 
No gifts Uke thine, alas ! can she impart, [ing — 

Whose trust, lone dove o'er darkened waters gleam- 
Comes home to nestle in her pining heart ! 

Yet go thy way,blest evermore and Messing! [prayen 
Heaven scorns not, nor wilt thou, one deep hea]t*8 

And mine shall be, that earth's best joys possessing, 
Grod's love may guard thee— his peculiar care ! 



SONG. 



CoxB, fill a pledge to sorrow, 

The song of mirth is o'er. 
And if there 's sunshine in our hearts, 

'T will light our theme the more : 
And pledge we dull life's chang^es. 

As round the swift hours pass — 
Too kind were fate, if none but gems 

Should sparkle in Time's glass. 

The dregs and foam together 

Unite to crown the cup. 
And well we know the weal and wo 

That fill life's chalice up ! 
Life's sickly revellers perish — 

The goblet scarcely drained : 
Then lightly quaf!^ nor lose the sweets 

Which may not be retained. 
What reck we that unequal 

Its varying currents swell — 
The tide that bears our pleasures down. 

Buries our griefs as well ; 
And if the swift-winged tempest 

Have crossed our changefhl day. 
The wind that tossed our bark has swept 

Full many a cloud away. 

Then grieve not that naught roofftal 

Endures through passing years : 
Did life one changeless tenor keep, 

'Twere cause, indeed, for tears. * 

And fill we, ere our parting, 

A mantling pledge to sorrow : 
The pang that wrings the heart to-daj. 

Time's touch will heal to-morrow ! 
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THB OLD LOVE. 

Thi old love— the old love- 
It hath a master apell, 

And in its home— the human heart- 
It worketh strong and well : 

Ay, well and sure it worketh, 
And casteth out amain 

Intrusive shapes of evil — 
A sullen, spectral train : 

The serpent. Pride, is crested, 
And Hate hath lips of gall ; 

But the old love — the old love — 
'Tis stronger than them all ! 

Years, weary years have vanished. 

Lady, since whisperers wrought 
The work that sundered you and me, 

With words that poison thought : 
Ah ! lasting is the sorrow 

Of a deep 'and hidden wound, 
When with the coming morrow 

No healing balm is found ; 
And easy 'tis with words to hide 

The stricken spirit's yearning. 
And wear a look of icy pride 

When the heart within is burning ! 

Oh, *tis a bitter, bitter thing, 

Beneath God's holy sky. 
To fill that sentient thing, the heart. 

With strife and enmity ! 
Yea, wo to those who plant the seed 

That yieldeth naught but dole — 
To those who thus do murder 

God's image in the soul ! 
Yet silently and softly 

The dews of mercy fall : 
And the old love — ^the old love — 

It triumphs over aU. 

It was but yestereven 

A vision light and free, 
From the old and happy dreamland. 

Came gliding down to me : 
A vision, lady, of the past, 

The cottage hr away. 
Where you and I together 

Oft sat at close of day — 
Where you and I together 

Oft watched the starlit skies, 
And the soul of gentle kindness 

Beamed on me from your eyes : 

And there were gentle voices, 

Like some remembered song, 
And there were hovering shadows, 

A pale and beauteous throng ! 
They seemed like blessed angels. 

Those kindly memories— 
That floated on their beaming wings, 

To steep the soul in peace ! 
They smiled upon me softly. 

Though ne'er a word was spoke— 
And then the golden past came back, 

And then — ^my proud heart broke ! 



And, lady, from the vision '• 

I wistful rose to pray, 

That unto ruling love might be 
The victory alway : 

Oh, many are its cruel foes — 
A host well armed and strong. 

And that fair garnished chamber 
Hath been dieir dwelling long : 

But the old love — the old love — 
It hath a master spell. 

And in its home— the human heart- 
It worketh sure and well ! 



i • 



THE SEA-KINGS. 



** Tbe)r are rightly ium«>d •«• kin(s," miya the anthor of tin Tn(Ki^ft> 
MfK. " wliu never ■e<«k kbcritrr under a rooT. and Mvcr dnia tbeir 
dimkingbom at a cottage 6n." 

Our realm is mighty Ocean, 

The broad and sea-green wave 
That ever hails our greeting gaze — 

Our dwelling-place and grave ! 
For us the paths of glory lie ^ 

Far on the swelling deep ; 
And, brothers to the Tempest, 

We shrink not at his sweep ! 

Our music is the storm-blast 

In fierceness revelling nigh, 
When on our graven bucklers gleam 

His lightnings glancing by. 
Yet most the flash of war-steel keen 

Is welcome in our sight. 
When flies the startled foeman 

Before our falchions' light 

We ask no peasant's shelter, 

We seek no noble's bowers ; 
Yet they must yield us tribute meet. 

For all they boast is ours. 
No castled prince his wide domain 

Dares from our yoke to free ; 
And, like mysterious Odin, 

We rule Uie land and sea ! 

Rear high the blood-red banner ! 

Its folds in triumph wave — 
And long unsullied may it stream 

The standard of the brave ! 
Our swords outspeed the meteor's glance : 

The world their might shall know, 
So long as heaven shines o'er us. 

Or ocean rolls below ! 



VENICE. 



From afar 
The surgelike tone of multitudes, the hum 
Of glad, fitmiliar voices, and the wild. 
Faint music of the happy gondolier. 
Float up in blended murmurs. Queen of cities ! 
Goddess of ocean ! with the beauty crowned 
Of Aphrodite from her parent deep ! 
If thine Ausonian heaven denies the strength 
That nerves a mountain race of sterner mould. 
It gives thee charms whose very sofbie« 
All hearts to worship ! 
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SONNETS. 



MART XAODALBF. 

Bl'bssed, tho* grief and shame overflow thine eyes; 
' Blessed, though scoffed at by the gazing crowd : 
He unto whom thou kneelst rebukes the proud, 
And bids thee now the child of Heaven arise. 
Hath he not said, that where the bramble grew 
The myrtle should come up ? the sweet fir tree 
.Replace the thorn, and grass abundantly 
Wave where the desert land no moisture knew ? 
But see the bleak and lonely wilderness 
. ^.^iVith fragrant roses, like a garden bloom — 
y^ The perished tree revive, again to bless ! 
See, fed with streams, the thirsty land rejoice — 
And hear the waste lift up its gladsome voice, 
** To taste his fruits, let my Beloved come.*' 



4niX GOOD SHIPHKRD. 

8HXPHXRD,with meek brow wreathed with bloaaomi 
sweet, 

Who guardst thy timid fiock with tenderest care, 
Who guid*8t in sunny paths their wandering feet, 

And the young lambs dost in thy boeom bear; 

Who leadst thy happy flock to pastures fair. 
And by still waters at the noon of day — 

Charming with lute divine the silent air, 
What time they linger on the verdant way : 

Good Shepherd ! might one gentle, distant strain 
Of that immortal melody sink deep 
Into my heart, and pierce its careless sleep. 

And melt by powerful love its sevenfold chain : 
Oh, then my soul thy voice should know, and flee 
To mingle with thy flock, and ever follow Thee ! 



OH, WIART HEART. 

Oh, weary heart, there is a rest for thee ! 

Oh truant heart, there is a blessed home-— 
An isle of gladness on lifers wayward sea. 

Where storms that vex the waters never come ; 
There trees perennial yield their balmy shade. 

There flower-wreathed hills in sunlit beauty sleep. 
There meek streams murmur thro' the verdant glade. 

There heaven bends smiling o'er the placid deep. 
Winnowed by wings immortal that fair isle; 

Vocal its air with music from above : 
There meets the exile eye a welcoming smile ; 

There ever speaks a summoning voice of love 
Unto the heavy-laden and distressed, 
** Come unto me, and I will give you rest" 



"ABIDE WITH US." 



« Abide with us ! The evening hour draws on ; 
And pleasant at the daylights fading dose 

The traveller's repose ! 
And as at mom's approach the shades are gone, 
Thy words, oh, blessed stranger, have dispelled 
The midnight gloom in which our souls were held. 

Sad were our souls, and quenched hope's latest ray, 
But thou to us hast words of comfort given 

Of Him who came from heaven ! 
How burned our hearts within us on the way. 
While thou the sacred scripture didst unfold. 
And bad'st us trust the promise given of old. 



Abide with ns : let ns not lose thee yet ! 
Lest unto us the cloud of fear return. 

When we are left to mourn 
That Israel's Hope — his better Sun — ^ia set ! 
Oh, teach us more of what we long to know. 
That new-born joy may chide our fiuthleas wo." 



Thus in their sorrow the disciples prayed. 
And knew not He was walking by their aide 

Who on the cross had died ! 
But when he broke the consecrated bread. 
Then saw they who had deigned to bless their boards 
And in the stranger hailed their risen Lord. 

« Abide with us !" Thus the believer prays. 
Compassed with doubt and bitterness and dread — 

When, as life from the dead, 
The bow of mercy breaks upon his gaze : 
He trusts the word, yet fears lest from his heart 
He whose discourse is peace too soon deparL 

Open, thou trembling one, the portal wide. 
And to the inmost chamber of thy breast 

Take home the heavenly guest ! 
He for the famished shall a feast provide — 
And thou shalt taste the bread of life, and see 
The Lord of angels come to sup with thee. 

Beloved — who for us with care hast sought — 
Say, shall we hear thy voice, and let thee wait 

All night before the gate— 
Wet with the dews — nor greet thee as we ought ? 
Oh, strike the fetters from the hand of pride. 
And, that we perish not, with us, O Lord, abide ! 



THE PERSECUTED. 



Oh nngr] I thine be threefold blin in heaven. 
For tbou on thu dark earth bast much fbi^wa. 

It was a bitter pain 
That pierced her gentle heart ; 
For barbed by malice was the dart. 
And sped with treachery's deadliest art, 

The shaft ne'er sped in vain. 
That trusting heart, so true, 
(For guile it never knew !) 
The tender heart, that ever clung 
Where its wild wreath of love was flang*— 
The proud, high heart, that could have borne 
All, save that false, unrighteous sconi— > 
It writhed beneath the stroke 

Of that strange, cruel wrong : 
Yet not — not then it broke — 

For brave it was and strong ! 
*T was like the startled dove. 

Scared from her woody nest— 
Her sheltered home of love. 
Deep in the mountain's breast : 
When first she mounts, the caverns ring 
To the wild flapping of her wing; 
But once aloft, she cleaves the light. 
And floats in calm, unruffled flight. 
Thus struggling o'er the wo to rise. 
The stricken, heart-distempered flies-^ 
Thus soars at last, its pain and peril o*er. 
Serene in tranquil pride, to fear the shaft no 
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F. ELLET. 
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A DIRGE .• - 

Hb iit gone ! Though mournfully 
Comes the deep, heart-heaved sigh. 

Though your tears do fall like rain, 
Though no outward sign could show 
All the bosom's wordless wo— 

All is in vain : 
He, for whom ye, stricken, mourn, 
He, the lost one, shall return 

Never again ! 

To the grave in silence down, 

To the sullen, rayless gloom 

In the chambers of the tomb, 
He now is gone ! 
With his trustful, generous truth, 
In his guileless, joyous youth — 

In his gentle constancy, 

In his young heart's purity ; 
Wearing life's wreath blooming, bright, 
That had known no touch of blight; 

With the genius Grod had given. 

In the very smile of Heaven ; 
Smiling all around, above him, 
Knowing none who did not love him— 
He hath passed away ! 

Ye who strove his flight to stay. 
Well ye know that he you mourn 

Never caused your hearts a pain. 
Till he left you, to return 
Never again ! 

Pass with measured pace and slow. 
Hide the fiices pale with wo ; 
Solemn music, sad and low. 

Fill the hallowed aisle ! 
Let the the darkly-folded pall 
Like a shadow o'er him fall — 

Him — ^your joy e'erwhile ; 
Let the slowly sounding bell 
Peal its deep-voiced, warning knell : 
To the earth, with words of trust. 
Then commit him— dust to dust ! 
Weep now for the lonely morrow. 

For the hearthlight cold — 
In your dark and silent sorrow. 

Hearts with grief grown old : 
Ye have trod the vintage dread. 

Till no purple drops remain ; 
Til] no more its wine is shed 

Ye have drained the cup of pain. 
And ye know, as years go on, 
And are numbered one by one. 
This same grief shall have its rest 
In the worn and wounded breast ; 

Ye shall look and long in vain. 
Following still in thought the track 
He has passed, who will come back 
Never again ! 

Friends of youth', too, he left, 

When he departed : 
They are weeping now, bereft — 

They, the true hearted. 

to - — 11 ^ ■ — ■ 

* In style snd me«ture, thU U an imitatioo of a posm bj 
an EngliAh sathor, entitled The Flight of Yoath. 



Desolate is now the place 
Where so late they saw his face. 
And a darkness seems to brood 
On the sudden solitude. 
Soon the places that of yore 
Knew, shall know the lost no more ; 
Soon forgotten he shall be, 

He who all so happy made 
With bis smile so light and free. 

Bringing sunshine to the shade. 
Ay, between those hearts and him 
Lies a gulf so dark and dim. 
Eyes of flesh look not upon 

That strange distant shore. 
Whither the lost friend is gone 

To return no more ! 

Alas! 'tis even so: 
Yet from that unknown land, « 
That house not made with mortal hand, 
Can not the parted soul command 
Some balm for earthly wo 1 

Blessed the dead, the Spirit saith. 
Who life's beguiling path have trod 

Obedient to the law of faith. 
With heart still fixed on God. 

Eye bath not seen that world above ; 

Ear hath not heard that hymn of love : 

Ob, if but once were rent away 

The veil which hides that heavenly day, 

On this cold earth we would not stay ! 

Heard we the harpings of that sphere, 

We would not linger here ! 

Yea, we would spurn this darksome earUi, 
And stretch our eager wings, and fly 

To claim our heritage by birth- 
Heaven and Eternity ! 

Nor marvel — in that glorious land. 

Who taste the joys at God's right hand. 
Where love divine doth reign — 

Who Heaven's own praises learn — 

To this sad earth return 
Never again ! 






THE BURIAL. 

Wx laid her in the hallowed place 

Beside the solemn deep. 
Where the old woods by Greenwood's shore 

Keep watch o'er those who sleep : 

We laid her there — the young and fidr. 

The guileless, cherished one — 
As if a part of life itself 

With her we loved were gone. 

Like to the flowers she lived and bloomed. 

As bright and pure as they ; 
And like a flower the blight had toochedt 

She early passed away. 

Oh, none might know her but to love, 

Nor name her but to praise. 
Who only love for others knew 

Through life's brief vernal daya. 
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JULIA H. SCOTT. 



The late Mrs. Mayo describes the life of 
Mrs. Scott as having Been " commenced in 
one of the quietest mountain valleys, and, 
with one or two brief episodes only, matured 
and finished not a dozen miles from where it 
was begun." In such a career there could 
have been little to interest the public, and 
her friend appropriately confined the me- 
moir prefixed to her poems as much as po»> 
sible to the growth and product of her mind. 
Mrs. Scott's maiden name was Julia H. Kin- 
ney, and she was born on the fourth of No- 
vember, 1809, in the beautiful valley of She- 
shequin, in northern Pennsylvania. Her pa- 
rents were in humble circumstances, and as 
the eldest of a large family she seems to have 
lived the patient Griselda, beautifully fulfil- 
ling all the duties of her condition, while she 
availed herself of every opportunity to en- 
large her knowledge and improve her tastes. 
She wrote verses with some point and har- 
mony when but twelve years of age, and 
when sixteen or seventeen began to publish 



in a village newspaper essays and poems that 
evinced a fine fancy and earnest feeling. She 
afterward wrote for The Casket, a monthly 
magazine published in Philadelphia, for The 
New-Yorker, and for the Universalist reli- 
gious journals. In May, 1 835, she was mai^ 
ried to Dr. David L. Scott, of Towanda, the 
principal village of the county, which from 
this period became her home. In 1838 she 
visited Boston, and she made some other ex- 
cursions for the improvement of her health, 
but consumption had wasted the singularly 
fine person and blanched the beautiful face 
which I remember to have seen in their me- 
ridian, and in the last year of her life she had 
no hope of restoration. She died at Towao- 
da on the fifth of March, 1842. 

The poems of Mrs. Scott, with a memoir 
by Miss S. C. Edgarton, (afterward Mrs. 
Mayo,) were published in Boston, in 1843. 
The volume contains an excellent portrait 
of her by S. A. Mount, and several conmiem^ 
orative poems by her friends. 
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THE TWO GRAVES. 



Thst sweetly slumber, ride by ride, 
Upon the green and pleasant hill. 

Where the young morning's sunny tide 
First wakes the shadows, dark and still, 

And where gray twilight's breeze goes by 

Laden with woodland melody. 

And Heaven's own tireless watchmen keep 

A vigil o'er their slumbers deep. 

They sleep together — but their graves 
Are marked by no sepulchral stone ; 

Above their heads no willow waves. 
No cypress shade is o'er them thrown : 

The only record of their deeds 

Is that where silent Memory leads, 

Their only monument of £une 

Is found in each beloved name. 

Oh, theirs was not the course which seals 

The favor of a fickle world, 
They did not raise the warring steel, 

Their hands no bloody flag unfiirled ; 
They came not with a cup of wrath. 
To drench with gall life's thorny path, 
Bat, day and night, they strove to win, 
By love, the palsied soul firom sin. 



Like two bright stars at eventide. 
They shone with undiminished raj ; 

And though clouds gathered fiu- and wide. 
Still held they on their upward way. 

And still unhe^ed swept them by 

The threatenings of this lower sij — 

For they had built upon the Rock, 

Defying tide and tempest's shock. 

To them the vanities of life 

Were but as bubbles of the sea : 

They shunned the boiBterous swell of strife ; 
From Pride's low thrall their souIb were 
free. 

They only sought by Christ to riiow 

The Father's love for all below ; 

They only strove through Christ to 

The wandering mind firom error's 



But now they sleep — and oh, may ne'er 
One careless footstep press the sod 

Where moulder those we held so dear. 
The friends of man, the firiends of God ! 

And let alone warm feeling twine 

An offering at their lowly shrine ; 

While all who knew them humbly try 

Like them to live, like them to die. 
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MY CHILD. 

" TlieT* u OM who has loved me debttflfi fktm tin day.** 



Thb foot of Spring is on yon blue-topped mountain, 

Leaving its green prints 'neath each spreading tree ; 
Her voice is heard beside the swelling fountain, 

Giving sweet tones to its wild melody. 
From the warm south she brings unnumbered roaes, 

To greet with smiles the eye of grief and care : 
Her balmy breath on the worn brow reposes. 

And her rich gifts are scattered everywhere ; — 

I heed them not, my diild. 

In the low vale the snow-white daisy springeth, 

The golden dandelion by its side ; 
The eglantine a dewy fragrance flingeth 

To the soft breeze that wanders hi and wide. 
The hyacinth and polyanthus render. 

From their deep hearts, an offering of love ; 
And fresh May-pinks and half^blown lilacs tender 

Their grateful homage to the skies above ; — 

I heed them not, my child. 

In the clear brook are springing water-creases, 

And pale green rushes, and fair, nameless flowers ; 
While o*er them dip the willow's verdant treaaea, 

Dimpling the surface with their mimic showers. 
The honeysuckle stealthily is creeping 

Round the low porch and mossy cottago-eavea ; 
Oh ! Spring hath fairy treasures in her keeping. 

And lovely are the landscapes that she weaves ; — 

'T is naught to me, my child. 

Down the green lane come pealsof heartfelt laughter; 

The school hath sent its eldest inmates forth ; 
And now a smaller band comes dancing after. 

Filling the air with shouts of in&nt mirth. 
At the rude gate the anxious dame is bending, 

To clasp her rosy darlings to her breast ; 
Joy, pride, and hope, are in her bosom blending ; 

Ah ! peace with her is no unusual guest ; — 

Not so with me, my child. 

All the day long I listen to the singing 

Of the gay birds and winds among the trees ; 
But a sad under-strain is ever ringing 

A tale of death and its dread mysteries. 
Nature to me the letter is, that killeth — 

The spirit of her charms has passed away ; 
A fount of bliss no more my bosom filleth — 

Slumbers its idol in unconscious clay ; — 

Thou 'rt in the graoCt my child. 

For thy glad voice my spirit inly pineth, 

I languish for thy blue eyes* holy light : 
Vainly for me the glorious sunbeam shineth ; 

Vainly the blessed stars come forth at night. 
I walk in darkness, with the tomb before me, 

Longing to lay my dust beside thine own ; 
Oh cast the mantle of thy presence o'er me ! 

Beloved, leave me not so deeply lone ; — 

Come back to me, my child ! 

Upon that breast of pitying love thou leanest, 
Which oft on earth did pillow such as thou. 

Nor turned away petitioner the meanest : 
Pray to Him, sinless — ^he will hear thee now. 



Plead for thy weak and broken-hearted mother ; 

Pray that thy voice may whisper words of peace : 
Her ear is deaf, and can discern no other ; 

Speak, and her bitter sorrowings shall cease ; — 

Come back to me, my child ! 

Come but in dreams — let me once more behold thee, 

As in thy hours of buoyancy and glee. 
And one brief moment in my arms enfold thee — 

Beloved, I will not ask thy stay with me. 
Leave but the impress of thy dovelike beauty. 

Which Memory strives so vainly to recall, 
And I will onward in the path of duty. 

Restraining tears that ever fain would £dl ; — 

Come but in dreams, my child ! 



INVOCATION TO POBJILY. 



** I Mid to tb* apirit of pomy, * Come back ; thott art my eomfbrt«r.* ' 



Coxi back, come back, sweet spirit, 

I miss thee in my dreams ; 
I miss thee in the laughing bowers 

And by the gushing streams. 
The sunshine hath no gladness. 

The harp no joyous tone— 
Oh, darkly glide the momeifts by 

Since thy soft light has flown. 

Come back, come back, sweet spirit. 

As in the glorious past. 
When the halo of a brighter worid 

Was round my being cast ; 
When midnight had no darkness, 

When sorrow smiled through tean, 
And life's blue sky seemed bowed in love. 

To bless the coming years. 

Come back, come back, sweet spirit, 

Like the glowing flowers of spring. 
Ere Time hath snatched the last pure wreath 

From Fancy's glittering wing ; 
Ere the heart's increasing shadows 

Refuse to pass away. 
And the silver cords wax thin which bind 

To heaven the weary clay. 

Come back, thou art my comforter : 

What is the world to me ? 
Its cares that live, its hopes that die. 

Its heartless revelry 1 
Mine, mine, oh blessed spirit ! 

The inspiring draught be mine. 
Though words may ne'er reveal how deep 

My worship at thy shrine. 

Come back, thou holy spirit. 

By the bliss thou mayst impart. 
Or by the pain thine absence gives 

A deeply stricken heart 
Come back, as comes the sunshine 

Upon the sobbing sea, 
And every roaming thought shall tow 

Allegiance to thee. 






ANNA PEYRE DINNIES. 



Mrs. Dinnies is a daughter of Mr. Justice 
Shackleford, of South Carolina, and was edu- 
cated at a school in Charleston conducted by 
the daughters of Dr. Ramsay, the historian. 
In 1830 she was married to Mr. John C. Din- 
nies, then of St. Louis, where she resided 
until the recent removal of Mr. Dinnies to 
New Orleans. Mrs. Hale, in her Ladies' 
Wreath, states that she became engaged in 
a literary correspondence with Mr. Dinnies 
more than four years before their union, and 
that they never met until one week before 
their marriage. ** The contract was made 
solely from sympathy and congeniality of 1 



mind and taste ; and that in their estimate 
of each other they were not disappointed, 
may be inferred from the tone of her songs." 
The greater part of the poems of Mrs. Din- 
nies appeared originally in various maga- 
zines under the signature of '* Moina." In 
1846 she published in a richly illustrated toI- 
ume entitled The Floral Year, one hmidred 
compositions, arranged in twelve groups, to 
illustrate that number of bouquets, gathered 
in the different months. Her pieces celebra- 
ting the domestic affections are marked by 
unusual grace and tenderness, and some of 
them are worthy of the most elegant poets. 



WEDDED LOVE. 



CoMi, rouse thee, dearest! — 'tis not well 

To let the spirit brood 
Thus darkly o*er the cares that swell 

Life*8 current to a flood. 
As brooks, and torrents, rivers, all 
Increase the gulf in which they fall, 
Such thoughts, by gathering up the rills 
Of lesser griefe, spread real ill^ 
And with their gloomy shades conceal 
The landmarks Hope would else reveal. 

Come, rouse thee, now : I know thy mind. 
And would its strength awaken ; 

Proud, gifted, noble, ardent, kind — 

Strange thou shouldst be thus shaken ! 

But rouse afresh each energy. 

And be what Heaven intended thee ; 

Throw from thy thoughts this wearying weight, 

And prove thy spirit firmly great : 

I would not sec tliee bend below 

The angry storms of earthly wo. 

Full well I know the generous soul 
Which warms thee into life — 
Each spring which can its powers control, 

Familiar to thy wife ; 
For deemst thou she had stooped to bind 
Her fiite unto a common mind 1 
The eagle-like ambition, nursed 
From childhood in her heart, had first 
Consumed, with its Promethean flame. 
The shrine— then sunk her soul to shame. 

Then rouse thee, dearest, from the dream 

That fetters now thy powers : 
Shake off this gloom — Hope sheds a beam 

To gild each cloud which lowers ; 
And though at present seems so far 
The wished-for goal — a guiding star, 
With peaceful ray, would light thee on, 



Until its utmost bounds be won : 

That quenchless ray thouMt ever prove 

In fond, undying wedded love. 



THE WIFE. 



I COULD have stemmed misfortone's tide. 

And borne the rich one's sneer. 
Have braved the haughty glance of inide. 

Nor shed a single tear ; 
I could have smiled on every blow 

From life's full quiver thrown. 
While I might gaze on thee, and know 

I should not be ** alone." 

I could — ^I think I could have brooked. 

E'en for a time, that thou 
Upon my ^ing face hadat looked 

With less of love than now ; 
For then I should at least have felt 

The sweet hope still my own 
To win thee back, and, whilst I dwelt 

On earth, not been ** alone.'* 

But thus to see, from day to day. 

Thy brightening eye and cheek. 
And watch thy life-«ands waste awaj, 

Unnumbered, slowly, meek ; 
To meet thy smiles of tenderness. 

And catch the feeble tone 
Of kindness, ever breathed to bless. 

And feel, I'll be *< alone ;" 

To mark thy strength each hour decay. 

And yet thy hopes grow stronger, 
As, filled with heavenward trust, they say 

** Earth may not claim thee longer ;" 
Nay, dearest, 'tis too much — this heart 

Must break when thou art gone ; 
It must not be ; we may not part : 

I could not live ** alone !" 



ANNA PBYRE BINNIEa 
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EMBtXVS. 

First take a featiier, ahd Usy it fqpon 

The stream that is rippling by : 
With the current, behold, in a moment 'tis gone, 

Unimpressive and light as a sigh ; 
Then take thee a clear and precious stone. 

And on the same stream place it : 
Oh ! mark how the water on which it is thrown, 

In its bosom will quickly encase it! 

Or take a crystal, or stainless glass ; 

With a crayon upon it then trace 
A sentence, or line, and watch how 'twill pass — 

A breath Vill its beauty efiace; 
Then take a diamond, as pure as 'tis bright. 

And write some modest token : 
Mid heat or cold, in shade, in light, 

*TwiIl last till the crystal is broken. 
And thus with the tablet of woman's pure heart, 

When the vain and the idle may try 
To leave their impressions, they swiftly depart. 

Like the feather, the scroU, and the sigh ; 
But once be inscribed on that tablet a name, 

And an image of genius and worth, 
Through the changes of life it will still be the same. 

Till that heart is removed from the earth. 



THE TRUE BALLAD OF THE WANDERER. 

A MAiDiir in a southern bower 

Of fragrant vines and citron-trees. 
To charm the pensive twilight hour, 
Flung wild her thoughts upon the breeie ; 
To Cupid's ear unconscious telling 
The fi^ dream her bosom swelling, 
Till Echo softly on it dwelling. 
Revealed the urchin, bold and free, 
Repeating thus her minstrelsy : 

** Away, away ! by brook and fbuntsin. 

Where the wild deer wanders free. 
O'er sloping dale and swelling mountain. 
Still my fancy follows thee ; 
Where the lake its bosom spreading. 
Where the breeze its sweets is shedding, 
Where thy buoyant steps are treading* 
There — where'er the spot may be- 
There my thoughts are following thee ! 
« In the forest's dark recesses^ 

Where the fawn may fearless stray ; 
In the cave no sunbeam blesses 
With its first or parting ray ; 

Where the birds are bliUiely singing. 
Where the flowers are gayly springing^ 
Where the bee its course is winging, 
There, if there thou now mayst be. 
Anxious Thought is following thee ! 

** In the lowly peasant's cot. 

Quiet refuge of content ; 

In the sheltered, grass-grown spot. 

Resting, when with travel spent. 

Where the vine its tendrils curling. 

Where the trees their boughs are furling. 

Where the streamlet clear is purling, 

There, if there thou now mayst be. 

There my spirit follows thee ! 
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'* In the city's busy mart, 

Mingling with its restless crowd ; 
Mid the miracles of art. 

Classic pile, and column proud ; 
O'er the ancient ruin sighing. 
When the sun's last ray is dying. 
Or to fashion's vortex flying. 
Even there, if thou mayst be, 
There my thoughts must follow thee ! 

•♦ In the revel — in the dance — 

With the firm, fiuniliar friend — 
Or wherd Thespian arts entrance. 
Making mirth and sadness blend ; 
Where the living pageant glowing. 
O'er thy heart iU spell is throwing, 
Mimic life in *alt6' showing, 
There, beloved, if thou mayst be. 
There, stili there, I follow thee ! 

" When the weary day is over, 

And thine eyes in slumber close, 
Still, oh ! still, inconstant rover, 
Do I charm thee to repose ; 

With the shades of night descending. 
With thy guardian spirits blending. 
To thy sleep sweet visions lending^ 
There, e'en there, true love may be. 
There and thus am I with thee !" 

Months and seasons rolled away, 

And the maiden's cheek was pale ; 
When, as bloomed the buds of May, 
Cupid thus resumed the tale : 
** Over land and sea returning. 
Wealth, and power, and beauty spommg. 
Love within his true heart burning, 
Comes the wanderer vrild and firee. 
Faithful maiden, back to thee !" 



LOVE'S MESSENGERS. 

Tx little Stars, that twinkle high 

In the dark vault of heaven. 
Like spangles on the deep blue sky, 
Peidbaps to you 'tis given 
To shed your lucid radiance now 
Upon my absent loved one's browl 

Te fleecy Clouds, that swiftly glide 

O'er Earth's ofl-darkened way, 
Floating along in grace and pride, 
Perhaps your shadows stray 
E'en now across the starry light 
That guides my wanderer forth to-night 1 

Te balmy Breezes sweeping by. 

And diedding freshness round. 
Ye, too, may haply as'ye fly, 

With health and fragrance crowned. 
Linger a moment, soft and light, 
To sport amid his tresses bright 1 

Then Stars, and Clouds, and Breeiei^ bear 

My heart's best wish to him ; 
And say the feelings glowing there 
Nor time nor change can dim ; 
That be snooess or grief his shaie^ 
My love still brightening shall tpptm. 



ANN S. STEPHENS. 



Mrs. Stephens is well known as one of 
the most spirited and popular of our maga- 
zinists. She was bom in Derby, Connecti- 
cut, in 1811, and in 1831 was married to Mr. 
Edward Stephens, of Portland, who in .1835 
commenced the publication of the Portland 
Magazine, of which she was two years the 
editress. In 1 837 she removed to New York, 
and she has since been a writer for The La- 



THB OLD APPLE-TBBB. 



I AM thinking of the homestead. 

With its low and sloping roo^ 
And the maple boughs that shadowed it 

With a green and leafy woof; 
I am thinking of the lilao-trees, 

That shook their purple plumes. 
And, when the sash was open, 

Shed fragrance through the roomi. 

I am thinking of the rivulet, 

With its cool and silvery flow, 
Of the old gray rock that shadowed it. 

And the peppermint below. 
I am not sad nor sorrowful, 

But memories will come ; 
So leave me to my solitude, 

And let me think of home. 

There was not around my birthplace 

A thicket or a flower, 
But childish game or friendly fiice 

Has given it a power 
To haunt me in my after-life, 

And be with me again — 
A sweet and pleasant memory 

Of mingled joy and pain. 

But the old and knotted apple-tree, 

That stood beneath the hill. 
My heart can never turn to it 

But with a pleasant thrill. 
Oh, what a dreamy life I led 

Beneath its old green shade, . 
Where the daisies and the buttercups 

A pleasant carpet made ! 
"Twas a rough old tree in spring-time. 

When, with a blustering sound. 
The wind came hoarsely sweeping 

Along the frosty groimd. 
But when there rose a rivalry 

Tween clouds and pleasant weather, 
Till the sunshine and the raindrops 

Came laughing down together ; 



dies* Companion, Graham's Magazine, The 
Ladies* National Magazine, The Colombian 
Magazine, and other periodicals of the same 
character. Her tales and sketches would 
probably fill a dozen common daodeeimo toI- 
umes. Her longest poem, entitled The Po- 
lish Boy, was first published in 1839. There 
has been no collection either of her poems or 
of her prose writings. 



That patriarch old apple-tree 

Enjoyed the lovely strife ; 
The sap sprang lightly through its ^ran% 

And ended into life : 
A cloud of pale and tender bads 

Burst o'er each rugged bongh ; 
And amid the starting veidnre 

The robins made their vow. 

That tzee was very beautiful 

When all its leaves were green. 
And rosy buds lay opening 

Amid their tender sheen : 
When the bright, translucent dew dr ops 

Shed blossoms as diey fell. 
And melted in their fragrance 

Like muaie in a shell 

It was greenest in the summer^inie^ 

When cheerful sunlight wove 
Amid its thrifty leafiness 

A warm and glowing love ; 
When swelling fruit Mushed mddilj 

To Summer's balmy breath. 
And the laden boughs drooped hesTfl j 

To the greensward underneath. 

'Twas brightest in a raby day. 

When all the purple west 
Was piled with fleecy storm-doiids 

That never seemed at rest ; 
When a cool and lulling melody 

Fell from the dripping eaves. 
And soft, warm drops came pattering 

Upon the restless leaves. 

But oh, the scene was glorious 

When clouds were lightly riTen, 
And there above my valley home 

Came out the bow of heaven-^- 
And in its fitful brilliancy 

Hung quivering on high, 
Like a jewelled arch of paradise 

Reflected through the sky. 
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lam thinking of die footpath 

My oonabnt vudts made, 
Between die dear M homestead 

And Aat leafy apple ahade ; 
Where the flow of distant waters 

Came with a tinkling sound. 
Like the revels of a faiiy band. 

Beneath the fragrant grouid. 

I haunted it at eventide, 

And dreamily would lie 
And watch the crimson twilight 

Come stealing o*er the sky ; 
Twas sweet to see its dying gold 

Wake up the dusky leaves— 
To hear the swallows twittering 

Beneath the distant 



I have listened to the musio-^ 

A low, sweet minstrelsy, 
Breathed by a lonely night-bird 

That haunted that old tree- 
Till my heart has swelled with feelings 

For which it had no name— 
A yearning love of poesy, 

A thirsting after fame. 

I have gazed up through the foliage 

With dim and tearful eyes, 
And with a holy reverence 

Dwelt on the changing akies, 
Till the burning stars were peopled 

With forms of spirit birth. 
And I 've almost heard their harp-atringa 

Reverberate on earth. 



A. R. ST. JOHN. 



Mrs. St. John, formerly Miss Munboe, 
was bom in the vicinity of Boston, and in 
1826 was marned to Mr. J. R. St. John. She 
has for seyeral years resided in Brookljrn, 



New York. She is said to be a yolaminous 
writer, and she has been a contributor, under 
her name, to the Democratic Review and oth- 
er literary miscellanies. 



MEDUSA. 

FROM AN ANTIQUE OIM. 

Fated sister of the three ! 
Mortal, though a deity ; 
Superhuman beauty thine. 
Demon goddess, power divine ! 
Thou a mortal life didst share, 
Thou a human death didst bear ; 
Yet thy soul supremely free 
Shrank not from its destiny : 
And the life-drops from thy head, 
On Libyan sands which Perseus shed, 
Sprang, a scourging race, from thee, 
Fell types of artful mystery. 
Thou wast the victim of dire rage, 
Minerva's vengeance to assuage. 
And thy locks like molten gold. 
Sheltering love in every fold. 
Transformed into the serpent's lab. 
That writhe and hiss in thy despair. 

Fatal beauty, thou dost seem 
The phantom of some fearful dream ; 
Extremes of horror and of love 
Alternate o'er our senses move. 
As, wrapt and spell-bound, we survey 
The fearful coils which round thee pby, 
And mark thy mild, enduring smile. 
Lit by no mortal fixe the while. 

Formed to attract all eyes to thee, 
And yet their withering light to be. 
With some mysterious, powerful chaim 



That can the sternest will dinum. 
The color from the warm cheek steal, • 
The life-blood in the heart congeal. 
Or petrify with wild dismay 
The boldest gazer's human clay— 
This is a terrible ministry 
For one with such a destiny. 

Oh couldst thou unto mortals give 
Thy strength to sufier, grace to live. 
Teach them with ever-heavenward eye 
The direst chances to defy. 
Wrapt in the grandeur of a soul 
To meet the finite and control — 
This thy dread nussion would 
This thy mysterious self reveaL 



In vain we wonder what thou 
Whether thou hast a human heart ; 
Whether thou feelest scorpion stings 
From shadowy troops Repentance brings 
In never still or slumbering bands 
Upon the spirit's arid sands; * 

Whether Regret's more gentle forms, 
Long brooding, come at length in storms ; 
Whether the taunts of flying Hope 
Doom thee without the gates to grop»— 
We know not — ^we shall never know^- 
Night hides in gloom thy cause of wo. 
But if no voice of thine complains 
While braving all such human pains^ 
Just is thy claim with gods to 
Their agis and dread mystery. 
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SARAH LOUISA P. SMITH. 
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Miss Hicehan, afterward Mrs. Smith, was 
born in Detroit on the thirtieth of June, 1811, 
at which time her grandfather, Major-Gen- 
eral Hull — whose patriotism and misfortunes 
are at length beginning to be justly appreci- 
ated by the people — was governor of Michi- 
gan. While a child she accompanied her 
mother to the home of her family, in New- 
ton, Massachusetts, where she was carefully 
educated. She acquired knowledge with ex- 
traordinary facility, and when but thirteen 
years of age her compositions were compared 
to those of Kirke White and others whose 
early maturity is the subject of some of the 
most interesting chapters in literary history. 
In her eighteenth year she was married to 
Mr. Samuel Jenks Smith, then editor of a 
periodical in Providence, where he soon af- 
ter published a collection of her poems, in a 
volume of two hundred and fifty duodecimo 



THE HUMA.' 



Flt on ! nor touch thy wing, bright bird, 

Too near our shaded earth, 
Or the warhliiig, now so sweetly heard. 

May lose its note of mirth. 
Fly on — nor seek a place of rest 

In the home of « care-worn things ;" 
'T would dim the light of thy shining crest 

And thy brightly burnished' wings, 
To dip them where the waters glide 
That flow from a troubled earthly tide. 

The fields of upper air are thine, 

Thy place where stars shine firee ; 
I would thy home, bright one, were mine, 

Above life's stormy sea ! 
I would never wander, bird, like thee. 

So near this place again. 
With wing and spirit once light and free — 

They should wear no more the chain 
With which they are bound and fettered here, 
For ever struggling for skies more clear. 

There are many things like thee, bright bird, 

Hopes as thy plumage gay ; 
Our air is with them for ever stirred. 

But still in air they stay. 
And happiness, like thee, fair one, 

* A bird pecnlUr to the East It is fupposed to fly con* 
■tandy in toe air, and never touch ^e ground. 



pages, many of the pieces in' which were 
written as it was passing through the press. 
In 1829 Mr. and Mrs. Smith removed to Cin- 
cinnati, where they resided nearly two years, 
and here she continued to write, with a sort 
of improvisatorial ease, but with increasing 
elegance and a constantly deepening tone of 
reflection, until her health was too much de- 
cayed, and then she returned to New York, 
where, on the twelfth of February, 1832, she 
died, in the twenty-first year of her age. Her 
husband was for several years connected with 
the press in this city, and died while on a 
Toyage to Europe in 1842. 

The poems of Mrs. Smith are interesting 
chiefly as the productions of a very youthful 
author. She wrote with grace and spright- 
Imess, and sometimes with feeling ; but there 
is little in her writings that would sunrive 
its connexion with her history. 



Is ever holering o*er. 
But rests in a land of brighter sunt 

On a waTeless, peaceful shore. 
And stoops to lave her weary wings 
Where the fount of ** living watera" 



WHITE ROSES. 

Thbt were gathered for a bridal : 

I knew it by their hue — 
Fair as the summer moonlight 

Upon the sleeping dew. 
From their &ir and hxrj sisterB 

They were borne, withoui a sigh. 
For one remembered evening 

To blossom and to die. 

They were gathered for a bridal, 

Ajid fostened in a wreath ; 
But purer were the roses 

Than the heart that lay beneadi ; 
Yet the beaming eye was lovely, 

And the coral lip was £ur. 
And the gazer looked and asked not 

For the secret hidden there. 

They were gathered for a bridal. 
Where a thousand torches glisteoc 

When the holy words were apcdben. 
And the folse and faithlcM 
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And aDiver^dlD Ap tow 

WUdi another heart had taken : 
Tet Kb JVia present then — 
. ThCjStik loved, the Ibraaken ! 

Tb^ ^ere gathered for a bridal, 

And now, now they are dying, 
And young Love at the altar 

df broken faith is sighing, 
l^eir summer life was stainless, 

And not like hers who wore them : 
They are faded, and the fiireweU 

Of beauty lingers o'er them ! 



STANZAS. 



I WOULD not have thee deem my heart 

Unmindful of those higher joys, 
Regardless of that better part 

Which earthly passion ne*er alloys. 
I would not have thee think I live 

Within heaven's pure and blessed lig^t, 
Nor feeling nor afiection give 

To Him who makes my pathway bright 

I would not chain to mystic creeds 

A spirit fetterless and free ; 
The beauteous path to heaven that leads 

Is dimmed by earthly bigotry : 
And yet, for all that earth can give, 

And ail it e'er can take away, 
I would not have that spirit rove 

One moment from its heavenward way. 

I would not that my heart were cold 

And void of gratitude to Him 
Who makes those blessings to unfold 

Which by our waywardness grow dim. 
I would not. lose the cherished trust 

Of things within the world to come — 
The thoughts, that when their joys are dust, 

The weary have a peaceful home. 

For I have left the dearly loved, 

The home, the hopes of other years, 
And early in its pathway proved 

Life's rainbow hues wore formed of tears. 
I shall not meet them here again, 

Those loved, and lost, and cherished ones. 
Bright links in young Affection's chain, 

In Memory's sky unsetting suns. 

But perfect in the world above, 

Through suffering, wo, and trial here. 
Shall glow the undiminished love 

Which clouds and distance fidled to 
But I have lingered all too long, 

Thy kind remembrance to engage, 
And woven but a mournful song. 

Wherewith to dim thy page. 



THE FALL OF WARSAW. 

Through Wanraw there is weeping. 

And a voice of sorrow now. 
For the hero who is sleeping 

With death upon his brow ; 
The trumpet-tone will waken 
No more his martial tread, 
Nor the battle-ground be shaken 
When his baimer is outspread ! 
Now let our hymn 

Float through the aisle, 
Faintly and dim. 

Where moonbeams smile ; 
Sisters, let our solemn strain 
Breathe a blessing o'er the slain. 

There 's a voice of grief in Warsaw^- 

The mourning of the brave 
O'er the diieitain who is gathered 

Unto his honored grave I 
Who now will face the foeman 1 
Who break the tyrant's chain 1 
Their bravest one lies &llen. 
And sleeping with the slain* 
Now let our hynm 

Float through the aisle, 
Faintly and dinv 

Where moonbeams smile ; 
Sisters, let our dirge be said 
Slowly o'er the sainted dead ! 

There's a voice of woman weeing. 

In Warsaw beard to-night. 
And eyes close not in sleeping. 

That late with joy were bright ; 
No festal torch is lighted. 

No notes of music swell ; 
Their country's hope was blighted 
When that son of Freedom fell I 
Now let our hymn 

Float through the aisle. 
Faintly and dim. 

Where moonbeams smile ; 
Sisters, let our hymn arise 
Sadly to the midnight skies ! 

And a voice of love uiMlying, 

From the tomb of other years. 
Like the west wind's summer sighing. 

It blends with manhood's tears : 
It whispers not of glory. 

Nor fame's unfading youth. 
But lingers o'er a story 
Of young affection's truth. 
Now let our hymn 

Float through the aisle. 
Faintly and dim. 

Where moonbeams smile ; 
Sisters, let our solemn strain 
Breathe a blessing o'er the slain ! 
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SOPHIA HELEN OLIVER. 



This author was bom in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, in 1811, and in 1837 was married to 
Dr. J. H. Oliver. The next year she removed 
to Louisville, whence after a short time she 
returned to Lexington, and in 1842 she went 



to reside permanently in Cincinnati, in one 
of the medical colleges of which city her hus- 
band is a professor. Her poems are spirited 
and fanciful, but are sometime8*imperfect in 
rhythm and have other signs of carelesmess. 



"I MARK THE HOURS THAT SHINE." 



Iir fair Italians lovely land. 

Deep in a garden bower, 
A dial marks with shadowy hand 

Each son-illumined hour ; 
And on its fair, unsullied face 

Is carved this flowing line, 
(Some wandering bard has paused to trace :) 

** I mark the hours that shine." 

Oh ye who in a friend's fSsdr fiice 

Mark the defects alone. 
Where many a sweet redeeming grace 

Doth for each fiiult atone — 
Go, from the speaking dial learn 

A lesson all divine — 
From faults that wound your fancy turn, 

And ** mark the hours that shine." 

When bending o'er the glowing page 

Traced by a godlike mind. 
Whose burning thoughts fit>m age to age 

Shall light and bless mankind — 
Why will ye seek mid gleaming gold 

For dross in every line. 
Dark spots upon the sun behold. 

Nor ** mark the hours that shine 1" 
Oh ye who bask in Fortune's light, 

Whose cups are flowing o'er. 
Yet through the weary day and night 

Still (nne and ngh for more — 
Why will ye, when so richly blest, 

Uogratefully repine, 
Why sigh for joys still unpossessed. 

Nor « mark the hours that shine" 1 

And ye who toil from mom till night 

To earn your scanty bread. 
Are there no blessings rich and bright 

Around your pathway spread 1 
The conscience clear, the cheerful heart, 

The trust in love divine. 
All bid desponding care depart. 

And ** mark the hours that shine." 

And ye who bend o'er Friendship's tomb 

In deep and voiceless wo, 
Who sadly feel no second bloom 

Your blighted hearts can know — 
Why will ye mourn o'er severed ties 

While firiends around you twine 1 



Go ! yield your lost one to the skies. 
And ** mark the hours that shine." 

Deep in the garden of each heart 

There stands a dial fair, 
And often is its snowy chart 

Dark with the clouds of care. 
Then go, and every shadow chase 

That dims its light divine. 
And write upon its gleaming face — 

**1 mark the hours that shine." 



THE CLOUD^HIP. 

Lo ! over Ether's glorious realm 
A cloud ship sails with fiivoring 

A bright form stands beside the helm. 
And guides it o'er the ethereal 

Far streams on air its banner white. 
Its swanlike pinions kiss the gale. 

And now a beam of heaven's light 
With glory gems the snowy sail.. 

Perchance, bright bark, your snowy 
And silver-tissued pinions wide. 

Bear onward to some isle of rest 
Pure spirits in life's furnace tried. 

Oh ! could we stay each swelling sail 
Of spotless radiance o'er thee hung^ 

And lift the bright, mysterious veil 
O'er forms of seraph beauty flong^- 

How would our spirits long to moonl 
And float along the ethereal way. 

To drink of life's unfailing fount, 
And bathe in heaven's resplendent daj ! 

But lo! the gold-tiara'd West 

Unfolds her sapphire gates of light ; 

While Day's proud monarch bows his nroit. 
And bids this sighing worid Gtood-ni^^il. 

And now the doud ship flies along. 
Her wings with gorgeous colors 

And Fancy hears triumphant song 
Swell fix>m her light-endrded 

As to the wide unfolded gate, 
The brilliant portal of the skies. 

She bears her bright, immortal freight. 
The glorious soul that never dies I 
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THE SHADOWa 

Thxt are^^tiding, they are gliding, 

0*er ffie meadows green and gay ; 
Like a fairy troop they 're riding 

Through the breezy woods away ; 
On the mountain-tops they linger 

When the sun is sinking low, 
And they point with giant finger 

To the sleeping vale below. 

They are flitting, they are flitting, 

0*er the waving com and rye, 
And now they 're calmly sitting 

'Neath the oak-tree's branches high. 
And where the tired reaper 

Hath sought the sheltering tree, 
They dance above the sleeper 

In light ^ntastic glee. 

They are creeping, they are creeping. 

Over valley, hill, and stream, 
Like the thousand fancies sweeping 

Through a youthful poet's dream. 
Now they mount on noiseless pinions 

With the eagle to the sky — 
Soar along those broad dominions 

Where the stars in beauty lie. 

They are dancing, they are dancing. 

Where our country's banner bri^t 
In the morning beam is glancing 

With its stars and stripes of light ; 
And where the glorious prairies 

Spread out like garden bowers. 
They fly along like fidries, 

Or sleep beneath the flowers. 

They are leaping, they are leaping. 

Where a cloud beneath the moon 
O'er the lake's soft breast is sleeping. 

Lulled by a pleasant tune ; 
And where the fire is glancing 

At twilight through the ball, 
Tall spectre forms are dancing 

Upon the lofty walL 

They are lying, they are lying, 

Where Uie solemn yew-tree waves^ 
And the evening winds are sighing 

In the lonely place of graves ; 
And their noiseless feet are creeping 

With slow and stealthy tnad, 
Where the ancient church is keeping 

Its watch above the dead. 

Lo, they follow ! — lo, they follow, 

Or before flit to and firo 
By mountain, stream, or hollow, 

Wherever man may go ! 
And never for another 

Will the shadow leave his 
More faithful than a brother. 

Or all the world beside. 

Ye remind rae, ye remind me, 
O Shadows pale and cold ! 
That firiends to earth did bind me, 
Now sleeping in the mould; 



The young, the loved, the cherished, 
Wliose mission early done, 

In life's bright noontide perished 
Like shadows in the sun. 

The departed, the departed — 

I greet them with my tears ; 
The true and gentle-hearted, 

The firiends of earlier years. 
Their wings like shadows o'er me 

Methinks are spread for aye, 
Around, behind, before me, 

To guard the devious way. 



MINISTERING SPIRITS. 

Text are winging, they are winging, 

Through the thin blue air their way ; 
Unseen harps are softly ringing 

Round about us, night and day. 
Could we pierce the shadows o'er us. 

And behold that seraph band. 
Long-lost friends would bright before us 

In angelic beauty stand. 

Lo ! the dim blue mist is sweeping 

Slowly from my longing eyes. 
And my heart is upward leaping 

With a deep and glad suzprise. 
I behold them — close beside me, 

Dwellers of the spirit-land ; 
Mists and shades alone divide me 

From that glorious seraph band. 

Though life never can restore me 

My sad bosom's nestling dove. 
Yet my blue-eyed babe bends o'er me 

With her own sweet smile of love ; 
And the brother, long departed, 

Who in being's summer died — 
Warm, and true, and gentle-heartad — 

Folds his pinions by my side. 

Last called firom us, loved and dearest-^ 

Thou the faultless, tried, and true, 
Of all earthly friends sincerest. 

Mother — I behold thee too ! 
Lo ! celestial light is gleaming 

Round thy forehead pure and mild, 
And thine eyes with love are beaming 

On thy sad, heart-broken child ! 
Gentle sisters there are bending, 

Blossoms culled firom life's parterre ; 
And my fether's voice ascending. 

Floats along the charmed air. 
Hark ! those thrilling tones Elysian 

Faint and fiunter die away, 
And the bright seraphic vision 

Fades upon my sight fisr aye. 

But I know they hover round me 

In the morning's rosy light, 
And their unseen forms surround me 

An the deep and solemn night 
Yes, ihcy 're winging— yes, they *re winging 

Through <he thin blue air their wij ; 
Spirit-harps are sofUy ringing 

Round about us night and dtj. 
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MARY E- LEE- 



Miss Mary £. Lee, a daughter of Mr. 
William Lee, and niece of the late Judge 
Thomas Lee, of Charleston, South Carolina, 
has he^ for many years a frequent contribu- 
tor to the literary miscellanies, in both prose 
and verse. Among her best compositions 
are several poems, in the ballad style, found- 



ed on southern traditions, in which she has 
shown dramatic skill, and considerable abil- 
ity in description. One of the best of these 
is the Indian's Revenge, a Legend of Toccoa, 
in Four Parts, printed in the Southern Lit- 
erary Messenger for 1846. Miss Lee is also 
the author of some spirited translations* 



THE P0KT8. 



^ 



Tax poets — the poets — 

Those giants of the earth : 
In mighty strength they tower above 

The men of common birth * 
A noble race — ^they, mingle not 

Among the motley throng. 
Bat move, with slow and measured steps, 

To music-notes along. 

The poets — the poets — 

What conquests they can boast ! 
Without one drop of life-blood spilt, 

They rule a world's wide host ; 
Their stainless banner floats unharmed 

From age to lengthened age ; 
And history records their deeds 

Upon her proudest page. 

The poets — the poets — 

How endless is their fame ! 
Death, like a thin mist, comes, yet leaves 

No shadow on each name ; 
But as yon starry gems that gleam 

In evening's crystal sky, 
80 have they won, in memory's depths^ 

An immortality. 

The poets — the poets — 

Who doth not linger o'er 
The glorious volumes that contain 

Their bright and spotless lore t 
They charm us in the nddest houn^ 

Our richest joys they feed ; 
And love for them has grown to be 

A universal creed. 

The poets — the poets — 

Those kingly minstrels dead. 
Well may we twine a votive wreath 

Around each honored head : 
No tribute is too high to give 

Those crowned ones among men* 
The poeU ! the true poets ! 

Thanks be to God for them ! 



AN EASTERN LOVE-SONO. 

Awake, my silver lute ; 

String all thy plaintive wires, 
And as the fountain gushes free, 
80 let thy memory chant for me 

The theme that never tires. 

Awake, my liquid voice ; 

Like yonder timorous bird. 
Why dost thou sing in trembling fisar. 
As if by some obtrusive ear 

Thy secret should be heard ? 

Awake, my heart — ^yet no ! 

As Cedron's golden rill, 
Whose changeless echo singeth o*er 
Notes it had heard long yean before, 

80 thou art never still. 

My voice ! my lute ! my heart ! 

Spring joyously above 
The feeble notes of lower eartiiy 
And let thy richest tones have birth 

Beneath the touch of love. 



THE LAST PLACE OF SLEEP. 

Lat me not in green wood lone. 
Where the sad wind maketh moan. 
Where the sun hath never ahoiie, 

Save as if in sadness ; 
Nor, I pray thee, let me be 
Buried 'neath the chill, cold tea. 
Where the waves, tumultuous, free^ 

Chafe themselves to madness. 

But in yon enclosure small. 
Near the churchyard's mossy wall. 
Where the dew and sunlight fid], 
I would have my dwelling ; 
Sure there are some friends, I wot. 
Who would make that narrow spot 
Lovely as a garden plot, 

With rkh perfumes swelling. 
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Let no costlj stone be brought, 
Where a Btranger's hand hath wrought 
Yain inscription, speaking naught 

To the true aJSections ; 
But, aboye the quiet bed, 
Where I rest my weaiy head, 
Plant those buds whose perfumes shed 

Tenderest recollections. 



Then, as every year the tide 
Of strong death bears to my side 
Those who were by love allied — 

As the flowers of summer — 
Sweet to think, that from the mould 
Of my body, long since cold. 
Plants of beauty shall enfold 

Every dear new comer. 



CATHERINE H. ESLING. 
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Miss Catherine H. Waterman was bom 
id Philadelphia, in 1812 ; and under her mai- 
den name she became known as an author by 



many graceful and tender effusions in the 
periodicals. In 1840 she was married to 
Mr. Esling, a shipmaster of her native city. 



BROTHER, COME HOME. 



CoMx home — 

Would I could send my spirit o'er the deep, 
Would I could wing it like a bird to thee. 

To commune with thy thoughts, to fill thy sleep 
With these unwear3ring words of melody : 

Brother, come home. 

Come home- 
Come to the hearts that love thee, to the eyes 

That beam in brightness but to gladden thine ; 
Come where fond thoughts like holiest incense rise. 

Where cherished memory rears her altar's shrine. 

Brother, come home. 

Come home- 
Come to the hearth-etone of thy earlier days. 

Come to the ark, like the overwearied doTe ; 
Come with the sunlight of thy heart's warm rays, 

Come to the iSreside circle of thy love : 

Brother, come home. 

Come home- 
It is not home without thee : the lone seat 

Is still unclaimed where thou were wont to be, 
In every echo of returning feet. 

In vain we list for what should herald thee : 
Brother, come home. 

Come home — 
We've nursed for thee the sunny buds of spring. 

Watched every germ the full-blown flowers rear, 
Been o'er their bloom the chilly winter bring 

Its icy garlands, and thou art not here : 

Brother, come home. 

Come home- 
Would I could send my spirit o'er the deep^ 

Would I could wing it like a bird to tiiee— 
To commune with thy thoughts, to fill thy sleqp 

With these unwearying words of melody : 

Brother, come home ! 



HE WAS OUR FATHER'S DARLING. 



He was our fiither's darling, 

A bright and happy boy — 
His life was like a summer's day 

Of innocence and joy ; 
His voice, like singing waters, 

Fell soflly on the ear. 
So sweet, that hurrying echo 

Might linger long to hear. 

He was our mother's cherub. 

Her life's untarnished light — 
Her blessed joy by morning, 

Her visioned hope by night : 
His eyes were like the daybeams 

That brighten all below ; 
His ringlets like the gathered g^ld 

Of simset's gorgeous glow. 

He was our sister's plaything, 

A very child of glee. 
That frolicked on the parlor floor. 

Scarce higher than our knee ; 
His joyous bursts of pleasure 

Were wild as mountain wind ; 
His laugh, the free, unfettered laugh 

Of childhood*s chainless mind. 

He was our brothers' treasure. 

Their bosom's only pride— 
A fair depending blossom 

By their protecting side : 
A thing to watch and cherish. 

With varying hopes and fears — 
To make the slender, trembling reed 

Their staff for future years. 

He is — a blessed angel. 

His home is in the sky ; 
He shines among those living lightly 

Beneath his Maker's eye : 
A freshly gathered lily, 

A bud of early doom. 
Hath been transplanted from the earth, 

To bloom beyond the tomb. 
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CAROLINE M. SAWYER- 



Caboline M. Fisher, now Mrs. Sawyer, 
was bora at the close of the year 1813, in 
Newton, Massachusetts, where she resided 
until her marriage with the Rev. T. J. Saw- 
yer — one of the most eminent scholars and 
divines of theUniversalist denomination — in 
September, 1832, when she removed to the 
city of New York. At the end of about fif- 
teen years Mr. Sawyer was chosen presi- 
dent of the Universalist seminary at Clinton 
in Oneida county, and of this pleasant vil- 
lage he became a resident, upon his assump- 
tion of the office. 

Mrs. Sawyer was very carefully and thor- 
oughly educated at home, under the care of 
an invalid uncle whose lil'e had been passed 
in pursuits of science and literature. With 
him she became a favorite, and to his early 
apprehension of her abilities and anxiety for 
their fiill development she is indebted for her 
fine taste and large knowledge, particularly 
in foreign languages and their most celebra- 



ted authors. She commenced the composi- 
tion of verse at an early age, but published 
little until after her marriage. Since then 
she has written much for various reviews 
and other miscellanies, besides several voir 
umes of tales, sketches, and essays, for chil- 
dren and youth, which would probably have 
been much more generally known if they 
had not come before the public through de- 
nominational channels of publication. She 
has also made numerous translations from 
the best German literature, in prose and verse, 
in which she has evinced a delicate appreci- 
ation of the originals and a fine command of 
her native language. 

The poems of Mrs. Sawyer are numeroiis 
— sufficient for several volumes — though 
there has been published no collection of 
them. They are serious and of a fresh and 
vigorous cast of thought, occasionally em- 
bodied in forms of the imagination or illus- 
trated by a chaste and elegant fancy. 
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THE BLIND GIBL. 

Crowit her with garlands ! mid her sunny hair 

Twine the rich blossoms of the laughing May, 
The lily, snowdrop, and the violet fair. 

And queenly rose, that blossoms for a day. 
Haste, maidens, baste ! the hour brooks no delay— 

The bridal veil of soft transparence bring ; 
And as ye wreathe the gleaming locks away, 

O'er their rich wealth its folds of beauty fling- 
She geeth now ! 
Bring forth the lyre of sweet and solemn sound, 

Let its rich music be no longer still ; 
Wake its full chords, till, sweetly floating round, 

Its thrilling echoes all our spirits fill. 
Joy for the lovely ! that her lips no more 

To notes of sorrow tune their trembUng breath ; 
Joy for the young, whose starless course is o*er ; 

Id ! afaig pnans for the bride of Death ! 

She seeth now ! 
She has been dark ; through all the weary years, 

Since first her spirit into being woke. 
Through those dim orbs that ever swam in teara^ 

No ray of sunlight ever yet hath broke. 
Silent and dark ! herself the sweetest flower 

That ever blossomed in an earthly home, 
Unuttered yearnings ever were her dower, [come. 

And voiceless prayers that li^t at length mij^ 

She seeth now I 



A lonely lot ! yet oftentimes a sad 

And mournful pleasure filled her heart and brain. 
And beamed in smilea— e'er sweet, but never glad. 

As Sorrow smiles when mourning winds oomplain. 
Nature's great voice had ever for her soul 

A thrilling power the sightless only know ; 
While deeper yearnings through her being stolen 

For light to ^Id that being's darkened flow. 

She seeth now f 
Strike the soft harp, then ! for the cloud hmth paal^ 

With all its darkness, from her sight awaj ; 
Beauty hath met her waiting eyes at laat. 

And light is hers within the land of day. 
'Neath flie cool shadows of the tree of ^A, 

Where bright the fount of youth immortal springy 
Far from this earth,* with all its weaiy strife. 

Her pale brow fanned by shining serapha* wingi^ 

She seeth now ! 
Ah, yea, she seeth ! through yon misty vetl, 

Methinks e'en now her angel-eyes look down^ 
While round me falls a light all soft and ^ 

The moonlight lustre of her starvy crown ; 
And to my heart, as earthly sounds retire. 

Come the low echoes of celestial wonla. 
Like sudden music from some haunted lyre^ 

That strangely swells when none awake it 
But, hush ! 'tis past ; the light, the somid, oe <^c 
Joy for the maiden ! she is dark no move ! 
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INFIDELITY AND RELIGION. 

Two Spirits o'er an open graye were bending, 
Their gaze far down its gloomy chamber sending. 
One, with a brow of stem and cold despair, 
And sable weeds aiul cypress in his hair. 
Turned not his eyes, so fixed and dark with wo, 
From the cold pit, which fearful yawned below. 
The other stood with garments pure and white 
As deck the dwellers of the land of light: 
Her placid brow was as an angeKs fair, 
While calm and joyous was her gentle air ; 
And though within the grave she dropped a tear, 
Her upturned eye was still serene and clear. 

<• I«ife !" said the Spirit with the brow of gloom, 
His arm outstretching o*er the gaping tomb— 
*< *Tis a deep and sullen river. 

Rolling slowly to the sea. 
There to be engulfed for ever 
In a dark eternity !'' 

** Nay," said the shining one, with upturned eye, 
And smile so clear it mirrored back the sky— 
**'Tis a sunny streamlet gliding 

Gently on to seek its goal ; 
There in God*s own bosom hiding — 
. Bright and pure, a white-robed souL" 

But the dark Spirit's gloomy voice again 
Doled out in slow and melancholy strain : 
*< 'TIS a mournful weed, that groweth 

Lone and friendless in the world, 
'Which a ghastly reaper moweth. 
And 'tis to oblivion hurled !" 

** Nay," the bright, gentle one replied once more, 
And softer still the holy smile she wore— 
** T is a starry flower upraising 

Through all ills a trusting eye, 
Evermore its Maker praising — 
Fading here to bloom on hi^ !" 

Slowly the dark one sunk his gloomy brow, 
As once again he murmured sad and low « 
*< 'Tis a storm, for ever sweeping 
O'er a bleak and barren heath ; 
Tosdng, surging, never sleeping. 
Till it luU in endless death I" 

** Nay !" and the hoping Spirit's hands were prest 
In meek and holy rapture to her breast — 
*< 'T is a friendly rain, that showers 

On a fSsdr and pleasant land. 
Where the darkest cloud that lowers 
By the rainbow still is spanned !" 

Stem was the gaze of sorrow and despair 
That now was fixed upon the Spirit fair. 
As, a last time, the hopeless waller's burst 
Of anguish came more drear than e'en at first : 
** 'Tis a haunting vision, blended 
Evermore with tears and pain : 
'T is a dream, that best were ended ; 
Life ii fidse, and life is vain !" 

Ceased the dark Spirit — and a sable cloud 
O'er his set filatures folded like a shroud ; 
Then slowly sank, as sinks the dying wave, 
In the dark chambers of the yawning grave. 



Silently closed the damp turf o'er his head. 
And the stem Spirit, like the mortal dead. 
Came not again firom out his gloomy bed ! 

" Life !" said the shining one, as, stretching forth 
Her long, fair arms, she blessed the teeming earth — 
** Life is true, and life ia real ! 

Life has worthy deeds for all ; 
'Tis no vain and false ideal. 

Ending with the shroud and pall. 
Up and do, then, dreaming mortal ! 

With a strong heart toil away ; 
Earth has cares, but heaven a portal 

Opening up to endless day !" 



She paused, and o'er her pure and spotless breast 
Drew the soft drapery of her snowy vest ; 
Her long, fair arms extended yet once mofe 
To bless the earth she ofl had blessed before ; 
Then turned away to pour her heavenly li^t 
In genial floods where all were else but night 

Still dwells she here, that child of heavenly birth — 
Soothing the sorrows of the sons of earth ; 
Drying the tears that dim the mourner's eye ; 
Gently subduing GricPs desponding sigh ; 
Winging with rapture e'en the parting breath. 
And wreathing smiles around the lips of DeaUi ! 

Blest be her path along life's mgged way I 
Blest be her smiles which light the darkest day ! 
And blest the tears that, trasting still, she weepsi 
Where the dark Spirit yet in silence sleeps ! 



THE VALLEY OF PEACE. 



It wu k b««utirul conception of th« Bfonvma* tojim to mral 
he* the appropriate name of " Valleya" or " FieUa of P< 



Oh, come, let us go to the Valley of Peace ! 

There earth's weary cares to perplex us shall cease ; 

We will stray through its solemn and far-epreading 
shades. 

Till twilight's last ray from each green hillock ftdea. 

There slumber the friends whom we long must re- 
gret — 

The forms whose mild beauty we can not forget; 

We will seek the low mounds where so sofUy they 
sleep. 

And will sit down and muse on the idols we weep : 

But we will not repine that they 're hid from our 
eyes. 

For we know they still live in a home in the sides ; 

But we'll pray that, when life's weary journey 
shall cease, 

We may slumber with them in the Valley of Peace ! 

Oh, sad were our path through this valley of tears 
If^ when weary and wasted with toil and with yean 
No home were prepared where the pilgrim might 
Mortality's cumbering vestments away ! [lay 

But sadder, and deeper, and darker the gloom, 
That would dose o'er our way as we speed to tha 
If Faith pointed not to that heavenly goal, [tomb^ 
Where tiie Sun of eternity beams on the sool ! 
Oh, who, mid the sorrows and changes of time. 
E'er dreamed of that holier, that hi^pier dime, 
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Bat yearned for the hoar of the spirit*! release — 
For a pillow of rest in the Valley of Peace ! 
Oh come, thou pale mourner, whose sorrowing gaze 
Seems fixed on the shadows of long-vanished days. 
Sad, sad is thy tale of bereavement and wo, 
And thy spirit is weary of life's garish show ! 
Come here : I will show thee a haven of rest, 
Where sorrow no longer invades the calm breast ; 
Where the spirit throws ofi* its dull mantle of care, 
And the robe is ne'er folded o'er secret despair ! 
Yet the dwelling is lonely, and silent, and cold, 
And the soul may shrink hack as its portals unfold ; 
But a bright Star has dawned through the shades 

of the east. 
That will light up with beauty the Valley of Peace ! 

Thou fi^ child of error ! come hither and say, 
Has the world yet a charm that can lure thee to 
Ah, no ! in thine aspect are anguish and wo, [stay 1 
And deep shame has written its name on thy brow. 
Pool outcast ! too long hast thou wandered forlorn, 
In a path where thy feet are all gored with the thorn ; 
Where thy breast by the fang of the serpent is stung, 
And scorn on thy head by a cold world is flung ! 
Come here, and find rest fi'om thy guilt and thy tean^ 
And a sleep sweet as that of thine innocent years ; 
We will spread thee a couch where thy woes shall 

all cease: 
Oh, come and lie down in the Valley of Peace ! 

The grave, ah, the grave ! 'tis a mighty stronghold, 
The weak, the oppressed, all are safe in its fold : 
There Penury's toil-wasted children may come, 
And the helpless, the houseless, at last find a home. 
What myriads unnumbered have sought its repose. 
Since the day when the sun on creation first rose ; 
And there, till earth's latest, dread morning shall 

break. 
Shall its wide generations their last dwelling make : 
But beyond is a world — how resplendently bright ! 
And all that have lived shall be bathed in its light 
We shall rise — we shall soar where earth's sorrows 

shall cease. 
Though our mortal clay rests in the Valley of 

Peace! 



THE BOY AND HIS ANGEL. 

« Oh, mother, I've been with an angel to-day ! 
I was out, all alone, in the forest at play, 
Chasing after the butterflies, watching the bees, 
And hearing the woodpecker tapping the trees ; 
So I played, and I played, till, so we-aiy I grew, 
I sat down to rest in the shade of a yew. 
While the birds sang so sweetly high up on its top, 
I held my breath, mother, for fear they would stop. 
Thus a lonf while I sat, looking up to the sky. 
And watching the clouds that went hurrying by, 
When I heard a voice calling just over my head, 
That sounded as if < Come, oh brother !' it said ; 
And there, right over the top of the tree, 
O mother, an angel was beckoning to me ! 

« And, « Brother,' once more, * come, oh brother !' 

he cried. 
And flew on light pinions close down by my side ; 



And modier, oh, never was being so bright 
As the one 'which then beamed on my wondering 
His fiice was as fair as the delicate shell, [nght ! 
His hair down his shoulders in fiur ringlets fell, 
While his eyes resting on me, so melting with love. 
Were as soft and as mUd as the eyes of a dove. 
And somehow, dear mother, I felt not afiraid. 
As his hand on my brow he caressingly laid. 
And murmured so softly and gently to me, 

< Come, brother, the angels are waiting for thee V 

« And then on my forehead he tenderiy preseed 
Such kisses— oh, mother, they thrilled throiigli mj 

breast, 
<As swiftly as lightning leaps down from on high. 
When the chariot of God rolls along the bladL Aj ; 
While his breath, floating round me, was aoft as 

the breeze 
That played in my tresses, and rustled the trees ; 
At last on my head a deep blessing he ^xyuied. 
Then plumed his bright pinions and upward he 

soared — 
And up, up he went, through the blue ikj, so fer. 
He seemed to float there like a glittering star. 
Yet still my eyes followed his radiant flight, 
Till, lost in the azure, he passed from my sight 
Then, oh how I feared, as I caught the last gieam 
Of his vanishing form, it was only a dream — 
When soft voicesmurmuredonce more firom the tiee^ 

< Come, brother, the angels are waiting fiir thee !' " 

Oh, pale grew that mother, and heavy her heart, 
For she knew her fair boy from thb world most 

depart; 
That his bright locks must fede in the dust of tfie 

tomb. 
Ere the autumn winds withered the sonmiex's rich 

bloom. 
Oh, how his young footsteps die watched, day hj 

day, 
As his delicate form wasted slowly awaj. 
Till the soft light of heaven seemed shed o*er hb feee^ 
And he crept up to die m her loving embrace ! 
** Oh, clasp me, dear mother, dose, close to your 
On that gentle pillow again let me rest ; [breast ; 
Let me once more gaze up to that dear, lo^ng cyc^ 
And then, oh, methinks, I can vrillingly die. 

Now kiss me, dear mother— oh, quickly for 

The bright, blessed angels are waiting for •"^ *** 



Oh, wild was the anguish that swept through her 

breast. 
As the long, firantic kiss on his pale lipe she pnssiJ, 
And felt the vain search for his soft, pleading eye, 
As it strove to meet hers ere the feir hoy ooold dis. 
« I see you not, mother, for darkness and night 
Are hiding your dear, loving fiuse finom my "Sght: 
But I hear your low sobbings : dear mother, good 
The angels are ready to bear me on high. [by ! 
I will wait for you there ; but, oh, tany not loi^ 
Lest grief at your absence should sadden my song!* 
He ceased, and his hands meekly clasped on hk 

breast. 

While his sweet feoe sank down on its pillow of 

rest; 
Then dosmg his eyes, now all rayleas and fJiwi , 
Went up with the angels that waited for fcSup- 
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THE LADY OF LURLEL^ 

A LEGEND OP THE RHINE. ' 



« Sbest thoa the lady on yonder steep, 

Whose crags beetle over the billowy deep t 

Her robes of the sea-green waves are wove, 

And her eyes are blue as the skies above : 

Her golden tresses, like sunlight, roam 

O'er a neck more pure than the wreathing foam. 

As her long white arms on the breeze she flings, 

And in sweet, low, silvery accents sings 

To the still, gray morning her strange wild lay — 

Away, to the lady, good boatman, away !^ 

A film crept over the boatman's sight, 

And his arm grew weak, and his cheek grew white, 

As he saw the lady poised high in air, 

With her sea-green robes and her flowing hair ! 

** Sir knight, 'twould peril our lives to ride. 

In the stanchest boat, o^er this surging tide. 

When yon wild lady at mom is seen 

On Lurlei's clifl^ with her robes of green ! 

Beware ! for evil befalls the knight 

Who dares to wish for a nearer sight !" 

" Go, preach thy fears to the timid girl. 
Or the craven coward, thou trembling churl ! 
The knight who the shock of an hundred fields 
Has borne, to no &ncied danger yields : 
Then over the waves, with thy bounding skifl^ 
To the strange bright lady of Lurlci's clifl*; 
And take, as thy guerdon, this golden chain — 
For me, none peril their lives in vain !" 

He took the chain, and he spake no more. 

But his strong arm shook, as he grasped the oar. 

And gave his bark to the rolling deep. 

To ferry the knight to the fatal steep ! 

The skies grew black, and the winds blew hig^ 

And ominous birds flew shrieking by. 

And roaring surges piled up the strand 

With a terrible wall as they neared the land. 

** Back, back !" the boatman with white lips cried, 

** Nor d^re thus madly this fearful tide !" 

But the brave knight turned with a dauntless brow. 

And, boldly spuming the graceful prow. 

Plunged fearlessly over the light skifTs side, 

And eagerly breasted the foaming tide ! 

Strange faces arose to his troubled eye. 

As the whirling waters swept wildly by — 

Fierce voices hissed in his failing ear. 

And his stout fi'aroe trembled, but not with fear. 

For his breath he held and his arm he strained, 

Till the waves were passed and the shore was gained. 

Then, swiftly scaling the steep ascent, 

Before the lady he breathless bent ! 

He laid his head on her bosom fiiir. 
His fingers toyed with her golden hair — 
While " Mine for ever," she wildly sung, 
As round him her long white arms she flung ! 
** Bold knight, come down in the sunless deep. 
Where peris warble and naiads sleep — 
Come down and dwell with the ocean-maid, 
Where the blight ne'er falls and the flowers ne'er 
fade!" 

* Lurlei is the name of a rocky cliff on the shores of 
tiie Rhine. 



She pressed her lips to his glovnng cheek. 
She lured him along the dangerous peak- 
One moment they stood on the dizzy verge— 
The next, sank down 'neath the sounding surge ? 

The winds were hushed, and the waves were laid, 
And insects small in the sunbeams played — 
The boat returned to the distant shore, 
But the knight and the lady were seen no more ! 



THE WIFE'S REMONSTRANCE. 

Oh, why are you sad when all others are gay 1 

Is earth darker now than in life's early day 1 

Is the kind hand withdrawn that upheld us of 

yore, 
Or the bright, laughing sunshine around us no 

morel 
No : earth is still smiling, and nature is clad 
In all her old beauty — then why art thou sad 1 

Tme, some fiiends, grown fiiithless, seem cold and 

estranged. 
But others are left us whose love is unchanged — 
Whose hearts, through all seasons of good and 

of ill. 
Like the ivy around us cling faithfully still : 
Let us cherish them deep in our hearts, and be 

glad. 
For oh, with such blessings how can we be sad ! 

You say we are poor ! — ah, I have not forgot 
That to struggle with fortune is ofttimes our lot ; 
But think you that we are less happy than they 
Who drag on mid splendor their wearisome day t 
For their wealth would you barter the bUss we 

have had 1 • 
Oh no ! then what need have our hearts to be sad 1 

MHiy fear for the future ? — for nine years or more 
We have managed to keep the gaunt wolf from 

our door ; 
And why, in the days yet to come, should our 

state. 
Though humble, be marked by a gloomier fate t 
Let us give God our thanks for the past, and be 

glad- 
How much more need have others, than we, to be 

sad! 

I know there are seasons when, strive as we will, 
Presentiment whispers for ever of ill ; 
There are dark-boding visions of trouble and pain, 
That lurk in the heart till they madden the brain ! 
Wo, wo for that bosom ! it can not be glad — 
Oh God, shield us well from such cause to be 
sad! 

Let us humbly hope on — ^and if dark be our way. 
Remember that night is e'er followed by day ; 
lliough tempests and whirlwinds may rage through 

the skies. 
They will pass, and the sunbeams again meet our 

eyes: 
Let our hearts and our brows, then, in soniriune 

be dad, 
For God made ua not to be gloomy and sad I 
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MY 8LBEPING CHILDBEN. 

Yi sleep, my children ! On your eoft, blue eyee— 
Those eyes that once, likesnmmer sunlight glancing, 
From mom till eve with joy seemed ever dancing, 
A mournful slumber lies ! 

Ye sleep, but I — ^T wake to watch your rest ; 
Yet not as erstywhen, round your temples wreathing, 
The light locks stirred at every gentle breathing 
From your full, quiet breast 

No more my finger on my lips I lay. 
Lest somerudesound,somesuddenfootstep— jarring 
Your little couch, and the hushed stilhiessmarring — 
Should chase your sleep away. 

Ah, no ! the winds go moaning o'er your beads, 
And the sweet diyads of the valley, winging 
In aiiy circles, wild, shrill strains are singing 
Above your grassy beds ! 

But ye awake not — they disturb not now : 
And a vain gush of childlike grief comes o'er me, 
As the dread mem(»y, sudden sweeps before me. 
That death is on your brow ! 

Oh, precious ones ! that seemed too £dr to die— 
My softp^yed Maiy, child of seraph sweetness : 
Bright vision, vanished with a shadow's fleetness — 
Why hast thou left me 1 — why ? 

Wert weaiy, gentle dove, of this cold world 1 
And didst thou long to rest thy little pinions 
Far in those bright and beautiful dominions. 
Where they at last are furled ? 

Wert homesick, darling 1 Could thy little heart 
Yearn for a love more tender than we bore thee— 
Yearn for a watch more fond and faithful o'er thee, 
That thou shouldst hence depart 1 

That thou shouldst hence, and leave mehere behind 
To fold thy little robes in silent anguish — 
To diy my tears, then weep again — to languish 
For what I can not find ! 

Had my low cradle-song no longer chamw 
That cradle-song whose soft and plaintive numbers 
Lulled thee each evening to thy peaceful slumbers — 
To keep thee in my arms 

And thou, my boy ! my beautiful — my own ! 
Twin cherub of the one who stands beside me. 
Grieving that we within the earth should hide thee, 

And leave thee all alone- 
Grieving that thou canst play with him no more ; 
That, though his tears upon Uiy grave are fidhng, 
Thy voice repUes not to his mournful calling — 
Unheeded ne'er before ! 

Did the sweet cup of life already cloy. 
That from thy lips, era scarcely it was tasted — 
Ere from its brim one sparkling gleam was wasted, 
Thou laidst it down, my boy 1 

Nay, wherefore question ? To my pleading vain, 
No voice to still my spirit's restless yearning — 
No sweet reply, to soothe my heart's deep burning. 
Comes firom your graves again ! 

Ye were — ^ye art not ! Thus earth's bloom decays : 
I wmtdi the flowers 'neath Autumn's footstep dying. 



Yet know the spring-breath, through tiie TaUeys 
Each from its tomb will raise ! [sibling, 

But ye— oh ye ! though soft the vernal rain. 
The sweet qpring showers stem winter's chain dis- 
solving — 
May round you fiUl earth's loveliest flowenevolvinit 
Ye will not bloom again ! 

Though by the streams, and all the meadows o^er. 
Mid woods and dells, the south's gay clarion ringing. 
May peal, till life is everywhere upspringing. 
Ye — ye will wake no more ! 

Nay, ye tin// wake! not here, not here — but there, 
In heaven ! Oh, there ye bloom e'en now — where 

never 
Falls the chill blight, and each sweet flower tar ever 

Lives beautiful and fidr ! 

There shall I find you — stainless, pure, and bright, 
As the pure seraph-eyes, whose myriad numben 
Are watching now, above your peaceful alomben^ 
From the &i zenith's h^ght : 

There shall I clasp you to my heart once more. 
And feel your cheeks mine own with rapture prea- 

>ing, 
'nil all my being thrills with your careasiiig, 

And all its pain is o'er ! 

Dear ones, sleep on ! A low, mysterioiis lone^ 
Solemn yet sweet, my spirif s ear is filling — 
Each wilder grief within my boscmi stilling 
And hushing sorrow's moan. 

It tells me that, no shadow on your brow. 
Far from the clouds that closely round me gather. 
Clasped on the bosom of the Good AU-Father, 
Ye 're blest and happy now. 

Ay, blest and happy ! never more diall tean 
Dim those sweet eyes ; temptation ne'er dkall round 

you 
Wind its dark coils, nor guilt nor fidsehood wound 
Through all your endless years. [jOQv 

Farewell awhile ! Ye were my heart's delist — 
Ye were sweet stars, my spirit's clouds diaaolving^ 
Round which my heart was evermore revohmg. 
Like some fond satellite. 

Ah, well I loved you — but I yield yoa np^ 
Without one murmur, at my Father^s calfing : 
With childlike trust, though fiut my tears are fidiin^ 
I drink the bitter cup. 

I drink — ^for He, whom angels did sustain 
In the dread hour when mortal anguish met him, 
When friends forgot, and deadly fees beset him. 
Stands by to soothe my pain. 

I drink — ^for thou, O God, preparedst the dna^jbX 
Which to my lips thy Father-band is pressing : 
I know 'neath ills oft lurks the deepest blesBng — 
Father, the cup is quaffed ! 

'TIS quaffed — ^and now, O Father, I 
The little children thou in mercy sent 
Sweet blessings were they, for a season lent 
Take back thine own once more ! 

Yet, oh, forget not. Lord, thy child is 
The dregs are bitter which my lips are 
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And my &int heart hath need of thy nHtammg — 
Father, thy child ii weak ! 

Yet, take thine own ! their aooLi are innocent^ 
Their little liTea were heautifol and hlaniele«: 
I bring them back to thee, pure, white, and ifainleaa, 
E'en as when they were lent 

Keep them, and make them each a shining gem 
Mid the bright things whichfiU the bowers of heaven, 
Till my soul, |bo, shall soar, earth's fetters riven, 
Home — home, to thee and them ! 



LAKE MAHOPAC. 

JiAKB of the soft and sonny hiOi, 

What loveliness is thine ! 
Around thy fair, romantic shore. 

What countless beauties shine ! 
Shrined in their deep and hollow um, 

Thy silver waters lie — 
A mirror set in waving gema 

Of many a regal dye. 

Like angel feces in a dream. 

Bright isles upon thy breast, 
Veiled in soft robes of hazy light. 

In such sweet silence rest — 
The rustle of a bird's light wing, 

The shiver of the trees, 
The chime of waves — are all the sounds 

That fireight the summer breeze. 

Oh, beautiful it is along 

Thy silver wave to glide, 
And watch the ripples as they kiss 

Our tiny vessel's side ; 
While ever round the dipping oar 

White curls the feathery spray. 
Or, from its bright suspended pointy 

Drips tinklingly away. 

And pleasant to the heart it is 

In those fehr isles to stray. 
Or Fancy's idle visions weave 

Through all the golden day. 
Where dark old trees, around when stems 

Caressing woodbines cling. 
O'er mossy, flower-enamelled banks. 

Their trembling shadows fling. 

Oh, he who in his daUy pathf 

A weaiy spirit bears. 
Here in these peaceful solitudes 

May he lay down his cares : 
No teho from the restless worid 

Shall his repose invade. 
Where the spectres of the haunted haaart 

By Nature's self are laid. 

I stood upon thy shore, feir lake I 

Long parted was the day. 
And shadows of the evenUde 

Upon the waters lay ; 
But from the sky the sUver moon, 

All radiant and serene. 
Attended by eve's dewy star. 

Smiled sweetly o'er the 



The earth was mute — no sound, save mine 

Own beating heart, I heard. 
When suddenly the listening ab 

With melody was stirred : • 
The low, feint chime of lapsing waves, 

The voice of whispering boughs. 
Waked by the night-winds gentle toocfa, 

In mingled Weetness rose. 

Oh, dear and hallowed was that hour : 

O'er being's troubled tide 
Still waters of eternal peace 

Seemed solemnly to glide. 
Whose anthems, deep, subdued, and low^ 

Through all my throbbing soul. 
Like breathings from a brighter world. 

In pleading murmurs stole. 

Oh, dear and hallowed was the hour ! 

Along life's mazy track, 
An angel from the paths of ill 

Hath ofttimes lured me back ; 
It watched above me at my birth, 

It led me when a child. 
And here, beside the moonlit wavea^ 

Once more upon me smiled. 
Lake of the hills ! around me yet 

I feel thy magic spell — 
Still, stiU by Fancy led, I pace 

Thy dreamy idand dell ; 
The sere leaves, rustling to my tread. 

Are heaped upon the ground. 
And the graves of long, long oenturiei 

Lie thickly clustering round. 
'Twas hither, old traditions tell. 

The Indian of yore 
Forth from the peopled haunts of life 

His dead in alence bore. 
And, trenching reverently the sod, 

Within earth's loving breast. 
With his bow and arrows by his side, 

Here laid him down to rest 

Fit place of sepulture ! tall trees 

In columned arches rise. 
Through w hose thick-woven boughs stealdown 

Soft glimpses of the skies. 
Amid their leaves, like spirit strains^ 

^olian sounds awake. 
And o'er the long-forgotten dead 

A solemn requiem make. 

Ah, peace ! while on this rocky seat 

Myself once more I cast. 
And people all the island shades 

With phantoms of the past. 
Till fit>m the grand old beetling rock% 

That far above me fix>wn, 
A thousand dusky feces gaze 

In mournful silenoe down. 
They gazfr— whUe in their troubled hearts 

Wild memories seem to lie. 
And fearful meanings darkly flit 

0*er many a burning eye ; 
Pale warriora lift their folded hands 

In mute, appealing prayer. 
Then clasp them o'er their silent 

In deep and still despair ! 
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But, see — thoie sternly-lifted brows! 

Quick change comes o'er my dream : 
Each phantom form is flashing now 

With strange and sudden gleam; 
Bwift feathery arrows cleave the air. 

From coppice, trees, and rocks, 
And the wild glen hisses to the paths 

Of hurtling tomahawks ! 

I start — I clutch the air — and lo ! 

My fearful dream is o'er ; 
Kind human voices call me back 

To the bright world once more — 
^nd, faithful hands, that grasp mine own. 

Conduct me from the dell : 
One last, one lingering gaze on thee— 

Thou place of graves, farewell ! 

Lake of the hills ! my song has ceased ; 

But should my feet no more 
Thread thy fair island glades, or pace 

Thy richly varying shore, 
A memory lives within my breast, 

That, wheresoe'er I be, 
As the heavens are mirrored by thy wave, 

Will ever mirror thee ! 



THE WAERIOE'S DIBGE. 

Wahriob, rest : thy toils are ended — 

Life's last fearful strife is o'er ; 
Clarion calls, with death-notes blended, 

Shall disturb thine ear no more. 
Peaceful is thy dreamless slumber — 

Peaceful — but how cold and stem ! 
Thou hast joined that silent number 

In the land whence none return. 

Warrior, rest : thy banner o'er thee 

Hangs in many a drooping fold ; 
Many a manly cheek before thee 

Stained with tear-drops we behold. 
Thine was not a hand to falter, 

When thy sword should leave its sheath ; 
Thine was not a cheek to alter, 

Though thy duty led to death. 

Warrior, rest : a dirge is knelling 

Solemnly from shore to shore ; 
'Tis a nation's tribute, telling 

That a patriot is no more. 
Thou, where Freedom's sons have striven, 

Firm and bold, didst foremost stand ; 
Freely was thy life-blood given 

For thy home and fatherland. 

Warrior, rest : oar star is vanished 

That to victory led the way, 
And from one lone hearth is banished 

All that cheered life's weaiy day ; 
There thy young bride weeps in sorrow 

That no more she hears thy tread — 
That the night which knows no morrow 

Darkly veils thy laurelled head. 

Warrior, rest : we smooth thy pillow 
For thy last, long earthly sleep ; 



Oh, beneath yon verdant willow ^ 
Storms unheard will o'er thee sweep. 

There, 'tis done ! — thy couch awaits 
Softly down thy head we lay ; 

Here repose, till GK)d translates thee 
From the dust to endless day ! 



' 



REUNION. 



Nat, pause not yet ! another strain — 

A strain to bid the spirit start — 
Glad songs for those who meet again. 

And blend together heart with heart ! 
Give to the winds each anxious thought 

Which o'er our bliss a shade might 
These hours, by weary absence bought. 

Should be all sunshine to the lutL 

What though we part again to-monow, 

For years, perhaps, no more to meet ! 
We will not of the future borrow 

One pang to mar an hour so sweet. 
Swell high the strain, then ! let our souls 

With mirth and gayety be filled. 
And brightly, as each moment rolla. 

Be drops of ecstasy distilled ! 

Hush, hark ! amid our rapture no^. 

What strange, low, sorrowing tone ( 
Why steals a shadow o'er each brow. 

And through each mirthful smile a 
Alas ! the spirit can not brook 

The voice of careless glee to^aj. 
But, from each thoughtless word and look. 

Turns, sick and shuddering, awaj. 

Oh, hush the song ! lest feeling's tide 

Grow mightier than may be controlled : 
Then calmly seated, side by side. 

Each other's hand we'll fondly hold. 
Linger a little long^ yet, 

And breathe your sweet words o*ei 
Oh, I can die — but ne'er forget 

This hour, so beautiful and dear ! 



PBBBLBa 

GiYB me the pebble, little one, that I 
To yon bright pool may hurtle it awaj : 
Look ! how'thaschanged the azure wa^e togray. 

And blotted out the image of the sky ! 

So, when our spirits calm and placid lio 
When all the passions of the bosom sleeps 
And from its stirless and unruffled deep 

Beams up a heaven as bright as that on high. 
Some pebble— envy, jealousy, misdoubt-^ 

Dashed in our bosom's slombcring waves to jar. 
Will cloud the mirrored surfiioe of €bm soul. 
And blot its heaven of joy and beauty ovt 

Sin ! fling no pebble in my soul, to mar 
Its solenm depths, and o'er it clouds to iqH ! 
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MARGARET L. BAILEY. 



Mss. Bailey is a daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Shands, and was born in Sussex 
county, Virginia, on the twelfth of Decem- 
ber, 1812. When she was about six years 
of age, her father removed to the West ; and 
in 1833- she was married to Mr. G. Bailey, 
junior, subsequently editor of the Cincinnati 
Philanthropist, then of the Cincinnati Morn- 
ing Herald, and now of the National Era, at 
Washington. In March, 1844, Mrs. Bailey 
became editress of The Youth's Monthly 
Visiter, at Cincinnati, and conducted it, with 
a circulation which arose to some three thou- 



sand copies, until her removal to the District 
of Columbia, near the close of 1846. This 
periodical was perhaps the first of its class 
ever published in the country, and its con- 
tents justify the critical opinion of Mr. Wil- 
liam D. Gallagher, that Mrs. Bailey is one 
of the ablest women of the age. 

The poems of Mrs. Bailey have appeared 
in the journals edited by herself and her 
husband, and there has been no collected edi- 
tion of them. They have less individuality 
than her prose, but they are informed with 
fancy and a just understanding. 



LIFE'S CHANGES. 



A LiTTLx child on a Bunny day, 
Sat on a flowery bank at play ; 
The gentle breath of the sanuner air 
Waved the curia of her golden hair. 
And ever her voice rang merrily out 
In a careless laugh or a joyous shout 

Beautiful was she as early mom. 
When the dew is fresh on the blossoming thorn ; 
And methought as I looked on her &ir young &ce, 
Beaming with beauty and truth and grace. 
How cold and heartless the world must be, 
That could sully such spotless purity ! 

Years rolled by : in her maiden pride 
She stood, a gentle and trusting bride- 
How beautiful still ! though a softening shad« 
0*er the dazsding hue of that beauty played. 
While the tender glance of her soft blue eye 
Told of a love that could not die : 
And I prayed as I gazed on her placid brow, 
Pure as a wreath of new-fallen snow. 
That sorrow, the sorrow that comes to all, 
Lightly and gently on her might fall. 

Again I saw her : Time had been there, 
Tipping with silver her golden hair ; 
He had breathed on her cheek,. and its rosy hue 
Was gone, but her heart was pure and true, 
As when first I met her a budding flower, 
Or a gentle maid in her bridal hour. 
As mother and wife she had home her part, 
With the faith and hope of a loving heart ; 
And now when nature, with years opprest, 
Looks and longs for her quiet rest. 
With holy trust in her Father's love, 
Awaiting a summons from above. 
She lingers with us, as if to show 
To the faint and weary ones below. 
How oft to the faithful soul 'tis given 
To taste on earth of the joys of heaven. 

15 



THE PAUPER CHILD'S BURIAL. 



Stretched on a rude plank the dead pauper lay : 
No weeping friends gathered to bear him away ; 
His white, slender fingers were clasped on his breast, 
The pauper child meekly lay taking his rest 

The hair on his forehead was carelessly parted ; 
No one cared for him, the desolate hearted : 
In life none had loved him — his pathway, all sear 
Had not one sweet blossom its sadness to cheer. 

No fond, gentle mother had ever caressed him. 
In tones of affection and tenderness blessed him ; 
For ere his eye greeted the light of the day. 
His mother had passed in her anguish away. 

Poor little one ! often thy meek eyes have sought 
The smile of afl*ection, of kindness unbought. 
And wistfully gazing, in wondering surprise. 
That no one beheld thee with pitying eyea. 

And when in strange gladness thy young voice waa 

heard, 
As in winter's stem sadness the song of a bird. 
Harsh voices rebuked thee, and, cowering in fear. 
Thy glad song was hushed in a sob and a tear. 

And when the last pang rent thy heartstrings in 

twain, 
And burst from thy bosom the last sign of pain. 
No gentle one soothed thee, in love*s melting tone, 
With fond arm around thee in tenderness thrown. 

Stem voices and cold mingled strange in thine ear 
With the songs of the angels the dying may hear; 
And thrillingly tender, amid Death's alarms. 
Was thy mother's voice welcoming thee to her arms. 

Thy fragile form, wrapped in its coarae shroud, 

reposes 
In slumbers as sweet as if pillowed on roses ; 
And while on thy cofBn the rude clods are pressed, 
The good Shepherd folds the shorn Iamb to hisbreast 
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MEMORIES. 



Or, pleasant are the memories 

Of childhood's forest home. 
And oft, amid the toils of life, 

Like blessed dreams they come : 

Of sunset hours when I lay entnnoed. 

Mid shadows cool and green. 
Watching the winged insects glance, 

In summer's gulden i^een : 

Their drowsy hum was a lullaby 

To Nature's quiet sleeping, 
While o'er the meadow's dewy breast 

The evening winds were creeping : 

The ploughman's whistle heard afar, 
To his humble home returning ; 

And faintly in the gathering shade 
The firefly's lamp was burning. 

Up in the old oak's pleasant shade. 

Where mossy branches swing, 
With gentle twitterings, soft and low. 

Nestling with fluttering wing — 

Were summer birds — their tender notes 
Like love's own fond caressing. 

When a mother folds her little flock. 
With a whispered prayer and blessing. 

The cricket chirps from the hollow tree. 

To the music of the rill. 
And plaintively echoes through the wood 

The song of the whip-poor-will. 

Tinged with the last faint light of day, 

A white cloud in the west 
Floats in the azure sea above. 

Like a ship on ocean's breast 

The evening star as a beacon shines 

On the far horizon's verge. 
And the wind moans through the distant pines. 

Like the troubled ocean's surge. 

From lowly vales the rising mist 

Curlfl up the hillside green, 
And its summit, 'twixt the earth and sky. 

Like a fairy isle is seen. 

Away in the depths of ether shine 

The stars serenely bright — 
Gems in the glorious diadem. 

Circling the brow of night 

Our Father ! if thy meaner works 

Thus beautiful appear. 
If such revealings of thy love 

Enkindle rapture here— 

If to our mortal sense thou dost 

Thy treasures thus unfold, 
W^hen death shall rend this earthly veil, 

How shall our eyes behold 

Thy glory — when the spirit soars 

Beyond the starry zone. 
And in thy presence folds her wing, 

And bows before thy throne ! 



yNDURANCE. 

Whkit, upon wings of rainbow hoes^ 

Hope flits across thy pathwmy here. 
And gently as the morning breeae 

Her waving pinion dries thy taar. 
Oh, yield not all thy soul to joy. 

Let not her blandishments allure : 
Life's greenest spot hath withered 

Whate'er thy lot, thou must enduro. 

I^ on the mountain's topmost clifl^ 

^The flag of victory seems unfurled. 
And Faith, exulting, sees afiur 

Earth's idol. Error, downward hurledt 
Deem not the triumph thou ahalt share-^ 

God keeps his chosen vessels pore : 
The final reckoning is on high. 

On earth thy meed is to endure. 

With chastened heart, in humble fiddi. 

Thy labor earnestly pursue. 
As one who fears to such firail deeds 

No recompense is due : 
Wax not faint-hearted — ^while thou toiTst, 

Thy bread and water shall be sure ; 
Leaving all else to God, be thou 

Patient in all things to endure. 



DUTY AND RBWABD. 

Eysbt day hath toil and trouble^ 

Every heart hath care : 
Meekly bear thine own full 

And thy brother's share. 

Fear not, shrink not, though the buvden 

Heavy to thee prove ; 
God shall fill thy mouth with gladimsB, 

And thy heart with love. 

Patiently enduring, ever 

Let thy spirit be 
Bound by links, that can not serer. 

To humanity. 

Labor — ^wait ! thy Master perished 

Ere his task was done ; 
Count not lost thy fleeting moments^ 

Life hath but begun. 

Labor ! and the seed thou sowest 

Water with thy tears ; , 
God is faithful — he will give thee 

Answer to thy prayers. 

Wait in hope ! though yet no TeidaTO 

Glad thy longing eyes, 
Thou shalt see the ripened hanreat 

Garnered in the skies. 

Labor — wait ! though midnight shadows 

Gather round thee here. 
And the storms above thee 

Fill thy heart with fear— 1 

Wait in hope : the morning dawnaA 

When the night is gone. 
And a peaceful rest awaits theo 

When thy work is done. 
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LAURA M- THURSTON- 



Laura M. Hawlet, afterward Mrs. Thubs-' 
TON, was bom in Norfolk, Connecticut, in De- 
cember, 1 812. She completed her education 
in the Hartford Female Seminary, and sub- 
sequently was a teacher in Hartford and New 
Milford, Connecticut, in Philadelphia, and in 
New Albany, Indiana. In the latter place 
she was married, in September, 1839, to Mr. 
Franklin Thurston, a merchant ; and surren- 



dering the school of which she had been the 
principal, to other hands, she resided there 
until her death, which occurred on the twen- 
ty-first of July, 1842. Under the signature 
of " Viola" Mrs. Thurston had made herself 
known by many productions marked by feel- 
ing and a melodious versification, which were 
for the most part originally published in the 
Louisville Journal. 



THE GREEN HILLS OF MY FATHERLAND. 



The green hills of my fatherland 

In dreams still g^reet my view : 
I see once more the wave-girt strand, 

The ocean depth of blue ; 
The sky, the glorious sky, outspread 

Above their calm repose ; 
The river, o*er its rocky bed 

Still singing as it flows ; 
The stillness of the sabbath hours, 

When men go up to pray ; 
The sunlight resting on the flowers. 
The birds that sing among the bowen 

Through all the summer day. 

Land of my birth — mine early love— 

Onoe more thine airs I breathe : 
I see thy proud hills tower above, 

Thy green vales sleep beneath ; 
Thy groves, thy rocks, Uiy murmuring rilli^ 

All rise before mine eyes ; 
The da¥m of morning on thy hills, 

Thy gorgeous sunset skies ; 
Thy forests, from whose deep recess 

A thousand streams have birth, 
Gladdening the lonely wilderness, 
And filling the green silentness 

With melody and mirth. 

I wonder if my home would seem 

As lovely as of yore ; 
I wonder if the mountain stream 

Goes singing by the door ; 
And if the flowers still bloom as fidr, 

And if the woodbines climb. 
As when I used to train them there« 

In the dear olden time ; 
I wonder if the birds still sing 

Upon the garden tree. 
As sweetly as in that sweet spring 
Whose golden memories genUy bring 

8o many dreaoM to me. 



I know that there hath been a change, 

A change o*er hall and hearth — 
Faces and footsteps new and strange 

About my place of birth : 
The heavens above are still as bright 

As in the days gone by. 
But vanished is the beacon light 

That cheered my morning sky ; 
And hill, and vale, and woodland glen. 

And rock, and murmuring rtream. 
That wore such glorious beauty then, 
Would seem, should I return again. 

The record of a dream. 

I mourn not for my childhood's hours, 

Since, in the far-off west, 
'Neath sunnier skies, in greener bowen, 

My heart hath found its rest 
I mourn not for the hills and streams 

That chained my steps so long, 
Yet still I see thee in my dreams^ 

And hail them in my song ; 
And often by the hearth-fire's blaze. 

When winter eves shall come, 
We'll sit and talk of other days, 
And sing the well-remembered lays 

Of my green mountain home. 



CROSSING THE ALLEOANIES. 

Thb broad, the bright, the glorious West, 

Is spread before me now ! 
Where the gray mists of morning re«t 

Beneath yon mountain's brow ! 
The bound is past, the goal is won ; 
The region of the setting sun 

Is open to my view : 

Land of the valiant and the free— 

My own Green Mountain land — to thee 

And thine a long adieu f 
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I hail thee, VaUey of the Wi^ 

For what thoo yet thalt be;* 
I hail thee for the hopes that real 

Upon thy deitiiiy ! 
Here, firom this mountain height, I 
Thy bright wares floating to the 

Thine emerald fields outMpnad ; 
And feel that, in the book oJT fiune, 
Proodly shall thy recorded name 

In later days be read. 

Tet, while I gaze upon thee now. 

All glorioos as thou art, 
A clood u resting on my Ihow, 

A weight upon my heart. 
To me, in all thy youthful pride. 
Thou art a land d cares untried. 

Of untold hopes and fears ; 
Thou art — ^yet not for thee I grieve ; 
But, for the far-ofl* land I leare, 

I look on thee with tears. 



Oh ! brightly, brightly g|ow thj 

In Summier's snnnr hoon ! 
The green earth seems a paradise 

Arrayed in summer fkrwen I 
But oh ! there is a land miu. 
Whose skies to me are brighter fiv. 

Along the Atlantic shove ! 
For eyes beneath theb radiant sfaiine 
In kindlier glances answered mine : 

Can these their light restor« 1 

Upon the lofty bound I stand 

That parts 'the East and West; 
Before me lies a fiuiy land — 

Behind, a home of rest ! 
Here, Hope her wild endiantmcnt ffingi^ 
Portrays all bright and lovely things 

My footsteps to allure ; 
But there, in Memory *8 light, I 
All that was once most dear to 

My young heart's cynosuiie ! 



MARTHA DAY. 



. Miss Day was a daughter of the late emi- 
nent president of Yale College, and was bom 
in New Haven on the thirteenth of Febru- 
ary, 1813. She was educated at the best 
schools in Connecticut, and was particularly 
distinguished fur her acquirements in math- 
ematics and languages. She died suddenly, 
when but twenty years of age, on the second 
of December, 1833, and in the following year 



HYMN. 

Father Almighty ! 
From thy high seat thou watchest and controllest 

The insects that upon thy footstool creep, 
While, with a never-wearied hand, thou roUest 

Millions of worlds along the boundless deep. 
O Father ! now the clouds hang blackening o^er us, 

And the dark, boiling deeps beneath us yawn : 
Scatter tlie tempests, quell the waves before us ; 

To the wild, fearful night send thou a blessed dawn. 

Father All Holy ! 
When thou shalt sit upon thy throne of glory, 

The steadfast earth, the strong, untiring sea. 
Their verdant isles, their mountains high and hoary, 

With awe and fear shall from thy presence flee. 
Then shalt thou sit a Judge, the guilty dooming 

To adamantine chains and endless fire : 
Oh, Father ! how may we abide thy coming ? 

Where find a shelter from the pure Jehovah's ire 1 

Father All Merciful ! 
Still may the guilty come in peace before thee. 

Bathing thy feet with tears of love an^ wo ; 
And while for pardon only we implore thee. 

Blessings divine, unnumbered, o'er us flow. 



a collection of her Literary Remains, wit 
Memorials of her Life and Chmracter, wa 
published at New Haven by ber frimd am 
relative, Prof. Kingsley. Her poema wer 
buds of promise, which justified the anticipi 
tions that were entertained of her emincDO 
in literature. The following hjrmn was de 
signed to be inserted in an unwritten drama 
suggested by an incident in the life of David 



Father, her heart firom all her idols 
Thine erring child again would turn to 

To thee she bends, trembling, jet not 
From fear, remorse, and sin, O Father ! selhvfiea 



LINES ON PSALM CIL 



The boundless universe. 
All that it hath of splendor and of li£s. 
The living, moving worlds, in Uieir bright rabei 
Of blooming lands and heaving, glittering waltf 
Even the still and holy depths of heaven. 
Where the glad planets bathe in floods of fiiMi 
For ever pouring from a thousand miam, 
All, all are but the garments of our Gkin, 
Yea, the dark foldings of his outmost skirts! 
Mortal ! who with a trembling, longing bssi^ 
Watchest in silence the few- rays that steal. 
In their kind dimness, to thy feeble sight-^ 
Watch on, in silence, till within thy aoolp 
Bearing away each taint of sin and iViath, 
Springs the hid fountain of inunortal lift ! 
Then shall the mighty veil ssnnder ren^ 
And o'er the spirit — living, strong, and 
Shall the full glories of the Gkidbesd doirl 
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MARY ANN HANMER DODD. 



Miss Dodd is a daughter of Mr. Elisha 
Dodd, of Hartford, Connecticut, and was bom 
in 1813. Her first appearance as an author 
was in 1834, when she contributed a few 
poems to The Hermenethean, a miscellany 
conducted by the students of Washington 
(now Trinity) College. She has since writ- 
ten frequently for the Ladies* Repo^tory, a 
monthly magazine, and The Rose of Sharon, 
an annual, edited for several years by her 
friend the late Mrs. Mayo. A collection of 



her poems was published at Hartford in 1843. 
Miss Dodd writes with taste and feeling, and 
her writings would have been known more 
generally and perhaps more favorably if she 
had not confined herself so much to denomi- 
national channels of publication. Like Mrs. 
Scott, Mrs. Mayo, Mrs. Sawj^er, Mrs. Case, 
the Careys, and some others who are quoted 
in this volume, she is of the Universalist 
church, though her religious compositions are 
all addressed to universal sympathies. 



LAMENT. 



Summer departs ! the golden hours are dying ! 

In the green glade its minrtrelsy is still ; 
A purple haze, like a tliin veil, is lying 

On the calm waters and the distant hilL 
Cooler the breeze that waits upon the morning ; 

Pilled is the splendor of the noontide ray ; 
Fewer the flowers the forest path adorning ; 

Earlier the twilight fades in gloom away. 

Summer departs, and thou, too, hast departed ! 

Thou, who wert joy and sunshine to thy friends ; 
What have they now, the lonely and sad-hearted. 

But the low mound which o*er Uiy slumber bends T 
The Power that pales the season as its closes, 

And folds the brightness in the blossom's breast, 
Bade Death go forth among the fading roses, 

And bear thy spirit to its promised rest. 

Summer, sweet Summer ! saddened in thy waning, 

A shadow fulleth on thy garlands gay ; 
A deeper gloom is on thy path remaining. 

Since one beloved hath with thee passed away ! 
Thou wilt come back ; but when thy skies are bum- 

And thy fair presence gladdens all the plain, [ing, 
How can we ever joy in thy returning 1 

How can we welcome thee with smiles again ? 

Thou wilt not wake the dead, in silence sleeping, 

Who vanished from us with thy long, bright days ; 
Thou wilt not call the form the grave is keeping. 

Once more to meet and bless our lingering gaze. 
So is it best — thou fnend, returning never ! 

Thou, the true-hearted, generous, and kind ! 
For thee 'tis best: when kindred spirits sever, 

They only sufier who remain behind. 

Thou art secure from ilL Life's toil is ended ; 

Finished, for thee, its feverishness and strife ; 
Its discords in one harmony are blended ; 

Its seeming gloom is all with brightness rife. 
Oh ! in that glorious land the good inherit, 

Canst thou the anguish of a mourner see, 
Who finds the only spell that soothes her spirit 

In weaving thus a sad lament for thee 1 



THE MOURNER. 



Thou weepcst for a sister ! In the bloom 

And spring-time of her years to Death a prey. 
Shrouded from love by the remorseless tomb. 

Taken from all life's joys and grie& away. 
'Tis hard to part with one so sudden called. 

So young, so happy, and so dearly loved ; 
To see the arrow at our idol hurled, 

And vainly pray the shafl may be removed. 

Young, loving, and beloved ! O cruel Death ! 

Couldst thou not spare the treasure for a while 1 
There arc warm hearts that wait to yield their breath. 

And ag^d eyes that can no longer smile. 
Why pass the weary pilgrims on their way 

Bowed down with toil, and sighing for relief; 
To make the blossom in its pride thy prey, 

Whose joyous heart had never tasted grief! 

Sad sister, turn not hopelessly away ; 

Nor longer at the will of Heaven repine ; 
Fold not thy hands in agony and say, 

** There is no sorrow in the world like mine." 
Oh ! could my numbers soothe the sinking soul, 

Or one hope waken with the wreath I twine. 
Soft sounds of sympathy should round thee roll 

Warm from a heart that knows such pain as thine. 

I, too, have been a mourner. Sorrow deep 

Its lava-tide around my pathway rolled ; 
And sable weeds a hue could never keep. 

Sad as the heart they hid beneath their fold. 
All joy grew dim before my tearful eye, 

Which but the shadow of the grave could see ; 
There was no brightness in the earth or sky. 

There was no sunshine in the world for me. 

Oh ! bitter was the draught firom Sorrow's cup, 
And stem the anguish which my spirit wrung, 

When I was called to give mine idol up. 
And bend a mourner o'er the loved and young. 

And for the lost to weep is still my choice : 
I ask for one whose pilgrimage is o'er. 

And vainly listen for a vanished voice. 

Whose pleasant tones shall greet my ear no more. 
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There is a spell around my spirit cai^ 

A shadow where the sanbeam 4|B|^ ^^oie ; 
'T is grief, but all its bitterness is pSt; 

*Ti8 sorrow, but its murmurings are o*er. 
Within my soul, which to the storm was bowed. 

Now the white wing of Peace is folded deep ; 
And I have found, I trust, behind the cloud. 

The blessing promised to the eyes that weep. 

So thou wilt find relief. For deepest wo 

A fount of healing in our pathway springs ; 
Like Lethe's stream, that silver fountain's fiow 

A soothing draught unto the sufTerer brings. 
A Father chastened thee ! oh, look to Him, 

And his dear love in all thy trials see ; 
Look with the eye of faith through shadows dim, 

And he will send the Comforter to thee. 



^ 



TO A CRICKET. 



Cease, cricket ! cease thy melancholy song ! 
Its chiming cadence falls upon mine ear 
With such a saddening influence all day long, 
I can not bear those mournful notes to hear; 
Notes that will often start the unbidden tear. 
And wake the heart to memories of old days, 
When life knew not a sorrow or a fear : 
For ever basking in the sunny rays 
Which seem so passing bright to youth's all-trustful 
gaze. 

Once more my steps are stayed at eventide, 
Beneath the fairest moon that ever shone ; 
Where the old oak threw out its branches wide 
Over the low roof of mine early home ; 
Ere yet my bosom knew a wish to roam 
From the broad shelter of that ancient tree. 
Or dreamed of other lands beside our own, 
Beyond the boundary of that fiowery lea ; 
For the green valley there was world enough for me. 

A group are gathered round the household hearth, 
Where chilly Autumn bids the bright flame play ; 
And social converse sweet, and childhood's mirth, 
Swiftly beguile the lengthened eve away : 
A laughing girl shakes back her tresses gay. 
With a half-doubtful look and wondering tone — 

Hark ! there is music ! do you hear the lay 1 
Mother, what is it singing in the stone 1 
Some luckless fairy wight imprison'd there alone?"... 

Wake not remembrance thus ! for stem the fate 
That marks my pathway with a weary doom ; 
And to a heart so worn and desolate, 
Thy boding voice may add a deeper gloom. 
Though few the clouds which o'er the blue sky 
A nd green the livery of our forest bowers, [roam, 
To warn us of a sure decay ye come, 
In sable guise, trailing the faded flowers. 
Singing the death-song sad of Summer's waning 
hours! 

Those emerald robes will change to russet brown, 
Which Summer over vale and hillside cast ; 
To other skies, that know no wintry frown. 
Bright birds shall wing their weary way at last ; 
And Autumn's hectic hues which fade so fast. 



Will make the dark old woods a while look gay ; 
But Death must come when the rare show is past : 
Then cease thy chant, dark prophet of decay ! 
I can not bear to hear thy melancholy lay ! 



THE DREAMER. 



** A dariL, cold calm, wbitb oothiiifE now can bmk« 
Or warm, or bri|(bten ; bke thai Syrian lake. 
Upon wbose auriare Mom and Summer abed 
Tueir smilea in run, for all beaeatb ia d«ad t** 

Heaht of mine, why art then dreaming ! 

Dreaming through the weary day. 
While life's precious hours are wasting 

Fast and unimproved away ? 

With a world of beauty round me. 
Lone and sad I dwell apart ; 

Changing scenes can bring no pleasure 
To this wrecked and worn-out heart. 

Now I tempt the quiet Ocean 
While the sky is bright above. 

And the sunlight rests around me. 
Like the beaming smile of Love. 

Or by streamlet softly flowing 

Through the vale I wander now ;. 

And the balmy breath of Summer 
Fans my cheek and cools my brow. 

But as well, to me, might dariten 
Over all the gloom of night ; 

For no quick and sweet sensations 
Fill my soul with new delight. 

In the grass-grown, silent churchyard. 

With a listless step I rove ; 
And I shed no tear of sorrow 

By the graves of those I love. 

Could I weep, the spell might Tanish ; 

Tears would bring my heart relief — 
Heart so sealed to all emotion. 

Dead alike to joy and grie£ 

When the storm that shook roy spirit 
Left its mission finished there. 

Then a calm more fearful followed 
Than the wildness of despair. 

Whence the spell that chills my 
Bidding every passion cease. 

Closing every fount of feeling ? — 
Say, my spirit, is it peace 1 



Wake, oh spell-bound Soul ! 

Bid this nd delusion flee : 
Such a lengthened dream is fearfhl : 

Such a peace is not for thee. 

Life is thine, and ** life is earnest," 
Toil and grief thou canst not dmn ; 

But be hopeful and believing. 
Till the prize of faith is won. 

Hien the peace thou shalt inherit 
By the Savior promised free ; 

Peace the world destroyeth never-^ 
Father, give that peace to me ! 
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THE DOVE'S VISIT. 



"W^HT do thy pinions their motion cease? 

Wouldst thou listen to my sighing? 
Art thou come with the olive-hranch of peace t 

Thou dove to my window flying ! 

Thy breast is white as a snowy wreath, 

And thine eye is solely beaming; 
Dost thou bear a message thy wing beneath. 

For maid of her lover dreaming ? 

Has thy flight been far ? thy plumage gleami, 

Unsoiled and unworn with using : 
Thou art mute, fair dove, but thy soft eye seems 

To answer my idle musing. 

Oh, thou, thou hast been where I fain would be. 
Where my thoughts are ever straying, 

Where the balmiest breeze of spring blows firee, 
With the early blossoms playing ! 

Thou hast rested on the casement white, 
Which the lilac-boughs are shading, 

W^here I greeted the morning's rosy light. 
Or looked on the sunset fading. 

Tell me, thou bird with the snowy breast! 

Of a spot beloved for ever, 
Of the pleasant walks which my steps have pressed, 

Where now they may linger never. 

With thee would I gladly hasten there. 

If wings to my wish were granted, [care. 

To the flowers that bloomed 'neath my mother's 
And the trees my father planted. 

For dearer the simplest blossom there. 
Its sweets to the morning throwing. 

Than the choicest flower that perfumes the ab, 
In a kingly garden growing. 

Vainly I strive to restrain the tear. 
The grief like a spring-tide swelling. 

When my 'thoughts return to the home so dear 
That is now a stranger's dwelling. 

And while I turn me away to weep, 

A host of memories waken, 
Like the circle spreading upon the deep, 

Or dropped from the foliage shaken. 

Should fate, where affection clings so strong, 

A heart from its Eden banish ? 
Should it suffer a scene to charm so long, 

And then like a vision vanish ? 

I read reproach in that glance of thine. 

For words of repining spoken ; 
When my brow with the olive thou wouldst twine, 

I reject the peaceful token. 

Oh, how can a heart be still so weak. 
Though ever for strength beseeching, 

That from each event woald some lesscm seek. 
And scorn not the humblest teaching ! 

Waiting, and trustful like thee, sweet dove, 
To the watchful care of Heaven — 

With unshaken faith in a Father's 1ot»-~ 
Be the future wholly given. 

I will bid my heart's vain yearnings cease ; 
I will hush this useless sighing ; 



Thy visit hatli brought to my spirit peace. 
Thou dofO to my window flying ! 



TWILIGHT. 



Ths sunset hues are &ding fast 
From the &ir western sky away, 

And floating clouds which gathered round 
Have vanished with their colors gay. 

All, save one streak that lingers there. 

Retaining still a rosy hue. 
Bright at the verge, but pale above. 

Soft blending with celestial blue. 

So lovely were those brilliant clouds 
Which floated in the evening air, 

It well might seem that angel-forms 
Such fabrics for their robes would wear. 

But, like the dreams that Fancy weaves. 
Their beauty quickly passed away ; 

And where their gorgeous tints were seen. 
Soft twilight reigns with shadows gray. 

One star, one bright and quiet star. 

Kindles its steady light above, 
Over the hushed and resting earth 

Still watching like the eye of Love. 

The birds that woke such joyous strains. 
With folded pinions seek repose ; 

All, save the minstrel sad who sings 
His plaintive love-lay to the rose. 

The weary bees have reached the hive, 

Rejoidng over labor done ; 
And blossoms close their fragrant cups, 

Which opened to the morning sun. 

The winds are hushed that music made 
The leafy-laden boughs between. 

And scarce the lightest zephyr's breath 
Now dallies with the foliage green. 

This is the hour so loved by all 

Whose thoughts are lingering with the past, 
When scenes and forms to memory dear 

Gather around us dim and fiist 

Childhood's bright days, youth's short romance, 
And manhood's dreams of power and fitme, 

Again come back to cheat the heart 
So changed by time, yet still the same. 

The mingling tones of voices gone 
Are breathing round us sweet and low. 

And eyes are beaming once again, 
That smiled upon us long ago. 

We gaze upon those loving eyes. 
Which never coldly turn away ; 

We clasp the hand and press the lip 
Of forms that but in memory stay. 

We feel the influence of a spell, 

And wake to smiles or melt to tears, 
As pass before the dreaming eye 

The light and shade of other years. 
Oh, pleasant is the dewy mom ! 

And golden noon is &ir to see ; 
But sweeter far the closing day. 

Dearer the twilight hour to me. 
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Miss Anne Charlotte Lynch is a Dative 
of Bennington, in Vennont. Her mother is 
descended from the Fays and Robinsons, 
conspicuous in the early history of that state, 
and is a daughter of Colonel Gray, of the 
Connecticut line in the Revolutionary army. 
Her father was one of the United Irishmen, 
and in that celebrated body there were few 
more heroic and constant. He was but six- 
teen when he joined in the rebellion of '98, 
and soon after his arrest, on account of his 
youth and chivalrous character, he was of- 
fered liberty and a commission in the British 
army if he would take the oath of allegiance 
to the government. He refused, and after 
being four years a state prisoner, was, at the 
age of twenty, banished for life. With Em- 
jnet, McNeven, and others, he came to Amer- 

a, where he married ; and while his daugh- 
ter was a child, he died in Cuba, whither he 
had gone in search of health. 

Miss Lynch was educated at a popular 
female seminary in Albany, where her class 
compositions attracted much attention by a 
strength and eamesmess unusual in perform- 
ances of this description. She was a loving 
reader of Childe Harold, and caught the tone 
of this immortal poem, which is echoed in 
several of her earlier pieces, that still have 
sufficient individuality to justify the expec- 
tations then formed of her maturer abilities. 
She soon outgrew imitation, and her occa- 
sional contributions to literary journals be- 
came more and more the voices of her own 
life and nature. 

After leaving school, Miss Lynch passed 
some time in Providence ; and her knowl- 
edge and taste in literature are illustrated in 
a volume which she published in that city, 
in 1841, under the title of The Rhode-Island 
Book — a selection of prose and verse from 
the writers of that state, including several 
fine poems of her own. For five or six years 
she has resided in New York, where her 
house is Imown for the weekly assemblies 
there of persons connected with literature 



I and the arts. I have sometimes attended 
these agreeable parties, and have met at 
them probably the larger number of the liv- 
ing poets whose works are reviewed in this 
volume, with many distinguished men of 
letters, painters, sculptors, singers, and am- 
ateurs, among whom our author is held in as 
much esteem for her amiable social quali- 
ties, as respect for her intellectual accom- 
plishments. 

The poems of Miss Lynch are marked by 
depth of feeling and grace of expression. 
They are the natural and generally unpre- 
meditated efi*usions of a nature extremely 
sensitive, but made strong by experience and 
knowledge, and elevated into a divine repose 
by the ever active sense of beauty. Though 
for the most part very complete, they are 
short, and in many cases miay be regarded as 
improvisations upon the occasions by which 
they were suggested. We have nothing in 
them that may be regarded as a fair illustra- 
tion of her powers. 

The prose writings of Miss Lynch are 
graceful, elegant, and full of fine reflection. 
They evince a genial and hopeful but not 
joyous spirit — a waiting for the future rather 
than a satisfaction with the present. She 
has a large acquaintance with literature, and 
her criticisms, scattered through many des- 
ultory compositions, are discriminating, and 
illustrated, from a wide observation and a 
ready fancy, with uniform judgment and taste. 
The long chapter entitled Leaves from the 
Diary of a Recluse, in The Gift for Mdcccxlt, 
is characteristic of her manner, while for a 
brief period it admits us to the contemplation 
of her life. 

A collection of the Poems of Miss Lynch, 
with engravings after original designs by her 
friends Durand, Huntington, Cheney, D^ley, 
Brown, Cushman, Rossiter, Rothermel, and 
Winner, has just appeared. It is a beautiful 
book of art, and so demonstrative of her po- 
etical abilities that it will secure her a por- 
tion she has not before occupied as an author. 
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THE IDEAL. 



' La Tie nt oa Mmmeil ramoar en est b rtv*.** 



A HAD, sweet dream ! It fell upon my aonl 
When song and thought first woke their echoes 

Swaying my spirit to its wild control, [there, 

And with the shadow of a fond despair, 

Darkening the fountain of my young life's stream. 

It haunts me still, and yet I know 'tis but a dream. 

Whence art thou, shadowy presence, that canst hide 
From my charmed sight the glorious things of 

A mirage o'er life's desert dost thou glide 1 [earth ? 
Or with those glimmerings of a former birth, 

A ** trailing cloud of glory," hast thou come [home 1 

From some bright world afar, our unremembered 

I know thou dwelKst not in this dull, cold Real, 
I know thy home is in some brighter sphere ; 

I know I shall not meet thee, my Ideal, 
In the dark wanderings that await mo here : 

Why comes thy gentle image then, to me. 

Wasting my night of life in one long dream of thee ? 

The city's peopled solitude, the glare 
Of festal halls, moonlight, and music's tone. 

All breathe the sad refrain — thou are not there ! 
And even with Nature I am still alone : 

W^ith joy I see her summer bloom depart ; 

I loTe da'ar winter's reign — 't is winter in my heart 

And if I sigh upon my brow to see 

The deep'ning shadow of Time's restless wing, 
'T is for the youth I might not give to thee, 

The vanished brightness of my first sweet spring; 
That I might give thee not the joyous form 
Unworn by tears and cares, unblighted by the storm. 

And when the hearts I should be proud to win. 
Breathe, in those tones that woman holds so dear, 

W^ords of impafisioned homage unto mine. 
Coldly and harsh they full upon my ear ; 

And as I listen to the fervent vow, 

My weary heart replies, " Alas ! it is not thou." 

And w^hcn the thoughts within my spirit glow. 
That would outpour themselves in words of fire, 

If some kind influence bade the music flow, 
liikc that which woke the notes of Memnoa's lyre. 

Thou, sunlight of my life, wak'st not the lay. 

And song within my heart, unuttered, dies away. 

Depart, oh shadow ! fatal dream, depart ! 

Go ! I conjure thee leave me this poor life. 
And I will meet with firm, heroic heart, 

iLs threat'ning storms and its tumultuous strife. 
And with the poet-seer will see thee stand 
To welcome my approach to thine own iqpirit-land. 



THE IDEAL FOUND. 
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r TK met thee, whom I dared not hope to meet. 
Save in th' enchanted land of my day dreams : 

Yes, in this common world, this waking state. 
Thy living presence on my vision beam»^ 

Life's dream embodied in reality ! 

And in thine eyes I read indiflcrence to me ! 

Yes, in those star-like eyes I re^d my fete, 
My baroscope is written in their gaze ; 



My " hoDia of life" henceforth is desolate : 

But th0 dnk aspect my firm heart sunreyi. 
Nor faints nor falters even for thy sake : [break ! 
'T is calm and nerved and strong : no, no, it wall not 

For I am of that mood that will defy — 
That does not cower before the gathering storm ; 

Thst &ce to face will meet its destiny. 
And undismayed confront its darkest form. 

Wild energies awaken in this strife, 

This conflict of the soul with the grim phantom Life. 

But ah ! if thou hadst loved me — had I been 
All to thy dreams that to mine own thou art — 

Had those dark eyes beamed eloquent on mine. 
Pressed for one moment to that noble heart 

In the full consciousness of faith unspoken. 

Life could have given no more — ^then luul my proud 
heart broken ! 

The Alpine glacier from its height may mock 
The clouds and lightnings of the winter sky. 

And from the tempest and the thunder's shock 
Gather new strength to lift its summit high ; 

But kissed by sunbeams of the summer day. 

It bows its icy crest and weeps itself away. 

Thou know'st the fable of the Grecian maid 
Wooed by the veiled immortal from the skies, 

How in his full perfections, once she prayed. 
That he would stand before her longing eyes, 

And how that brici:htness, too intense to bless, [cess. 

Consumed her o'erwrought heart with its divine ex- 

To me there is a meaning in the tale. 

I have not prayed to meet thee : I can brook 
That thou shouldst wear to me tliat icy veil ; 

I can give bark thy cold and careless look : 
Yet shrined within my heart, still thou shalt seem 
What there thou evcrwerta l)cautiful,brightdrcam! 



THE IMAGE BROKEN. 



'T WAS but a dream, a fond and foolish drewD'^ 

The calenture of a delirious brain. 
Whose fever-thirst creates the rushing stream. 

Now to the actual I awake again ; 
The vision, to niy gaze one moment granted. 
Fades in its light away and leaves me disenchanted. 

TIic image that my glowing fancy wrought. 
Now to the dust with ruthless hand I cast ; 

Thus I renounce the worship that I sought. 
Of my own idol the iconoclast. 

The echo of « Eureka ! I have found !" 

Falls back upon my heart a vain and empty sound. 

Oh, disembodied being of my mind, 
So wildly loved, so fervently adored ! 

In whom all high and glorious gifls I shrined. 
And my heart's incense on the altar poured— 

Now do I know that, clad in mortal guise, 

Ne'er on this earth wilt thou upon my Tision rise : 

That only in the vague, cold realm of Thought 
Shall I meet thee whom here I seek in vain ; 

And like Egjrptian Isis, when she sought 
The scattered fragments of Osiris slain. 
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Now doi know that henceforth I sh^fldU 
But fr^bentfl of thy soul within earH^Biy 
■hrined. '^" 

Thou whom I have not seen and shall not see 
Till the sad dfama of this life be o*er ! 

Tet do I not renounce my fidth in thee : 
Thou still art mine — I tiiine for evermore ; ''^{^ 

And this belief shall be the funeral pyre 

Of all less noble love, of all less high desire. 

Here, like the Hindoo widow, I will bring 
Hope, youth, and all that woman prizes most — 

The glow of summer and the bloom of spring, 
And on thine altar lay the holocaust : 

And, in my faith exulting, I will see 

The sacrifice consume I consecrate to thee. 

To Love's sweet tones my heart shall never thrill ; 

Nor, as the tardy years tbcir circles roll, 
Shall they the ardor of its pulses chill. 

Thus will I live in widowhood of soul, 
Until, at last, my lingering exile o*er, 
Upon some lovelier star, too blest, we meet once more. 

Oh, tell me not that now indeed I dream ; 
,■ That these aspirings mocked at last will be ! 
Gleams of a higher life to me they seem — 

A sacred pledge of immortality. 
Tell not the yearning heart it shall not find : [kind ! 
O Love, thou art too strong ! O God, thou art too 



THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 



Thsrs are countless fields the green earth o'er 
Where the verdant turf has been dyed with gore ; 
Where hostile ranks, in their grim array. 
With the battle's smoke have obscured the day ; 
Where hate was stamped on each rigid face. 
As foe met foe in the death embrace ; 
Where the groans of the wounded and dying rose. 
Till the heart of the listener with horror fitne, 
And the wide expanse of the crimsoned plain 
Was piled with its heaps of uncounted slain : 
But a fiercer combat, a deadlier strife. 
Is that which is waged in the battle of life. 

The hero that W&s on the tented field. 
With his shining sword and his burnished shield, 
Goes not alone with his faithful brand ; 
Friends and comrades around him stand. 
The trumpets sound and the war-steeds neigh 
To join in the shock of the coming fray — 
And he flies to the onset, he charges the foe, 
Where the bayonets gleam and the red tides flow ; 
And he bears his part in the conflict dire 
With an arm all nerve and a heart all fire. 
What though he fall ! at the battle's close. 
In the flush of the victory won he goes, 
With martial music and waging plume. 
From a field of fame to a laurelled tomb. 
But the hero who wars in the battle of liA^ 
Must stand alone in the fearful strife ; 
Alone in his weakness or strength must go. 
Hero or craven, to meet the foe : 
He may not fly on that fated field — 
He must win or lose, he must conquer or 3rield. 

Warrior, who comest to this battle now 




WitB a careless step ana a thoughtless brow, 

As if the field wem abready %on — 

Pause and gird all thine armor on ; 

Myriads have come to this battle ground 

With a valiant arm and a name renowned. 

And have fallen vanquished to rise no more. 

Ere the sun was set or the day half o'er. 

Dost thou bring with thee hither a dauntlees will. 

An ardent soul that no blast can chill ? 

Thy shield of Faith hast thou tried and proved — 

Canst thou say to the mountain, <* Be thou moved V* 

In thy hand does the sword of Truth flame bright ? 

Is thy banner emblazoned, ^ For God and the right ?** 

In the might of pmyer dost thou strive and plead 1 

Never had warrior greater need ! 

Unseen foes in thy pathway hide ; 

Thou art encompassed on every side. 

There Pleasure waits with her siren train. 

Her poison flowers and her hidden chain ; 

Hope with her Dead-sea fruits is there ; 

Sin is spreading her gilded snare ; 

Flattery counts with her hollow smiles, 

Passion with silvery tone beguiles ; 

Love and Friendship their charmed spells weave : 

Trust not too deeply — they may deceive ! 

Disease with her ruthless hand would smite. 

And Care spread o'er thee a withering blight ; 

Hate and Envy with visage black. 

And the serpent Slander, are on tiiy track. 

Guilt and Falsehood, Remorse and Pride, 

Doubt and Despair, in thy pathway glide ; 

Haggard Want in her demon joy 

Waits to degrade thee and then destroy ; 

Palsied Age in the distance lies. 

And watches his victim with ray less eyes ; 

And Death the insatiate is hovering near. 

To- snatch from thy grasp all thou boldest dear. 

No skill may avail and no ambush hide : 

In the open field must the champion Inde, 

And face to face and hand to hand 

Alone in his valor confront that band. 

In war with these phantoms that gird him roond. 
No limbs dissevered may strew the ground ; 
No blood may flow, and no mortal ear 
Th» groans of the wounded heart may hcso'. 
As it struggles and writhes in their dread control. 
As the iron enters the riven soul : 
But the youthful form grows wasted and weak. 
And sunken and wan is the rounded cheek ; 
The brow is furrowed, but not with yeara ; 
The eye is dimmed with its secret tears. 
And streaked with white is the raven hair 
TlvDse are the tokens of conflict there. 

The battle is over : the hero goes. 
Scarred and worn, to his last repose f 
He has won the day, he has conquered Doom, 
He has sunk unknown to his namelesa tomb * 
For the victor's glory no voices plead ; 
Fame has no echo and earth no meed ; 
But the guardian angels are hovering iie«r : 
They have watched unseen o'er the conflict heraL 
And they bear him now on their winga awaj 
To a realm of peace, to a doudleaa day. 
Ended now is the earthly strife. 
And his brow is crowned with the crown of liftl 
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THOUGHTS IN A LIBRARY. 



Spiak low — tread soAly throug^h these halli; 

Here Genius lives enshrined ; 
Here reign, in silent majesty. 

The monarchs of the mind. 

A mighty spirit-host they come. 

From every age and clime ; 
Above the buried wrecks of years, 

They breast the tide of Time. 

And in their presence-chamber here 

They hold their regal state. 
And round them throng a noble train. 

The gifted and the great. 

Oh, child of Earth ! when round thy path 

The storms of life arise, 
And when thy brothers pass thcc by 

With stern, unloving eyes — 

Here shall the poets chant for thee 

Their sweetest, loftiest lays ; 
And prophets wait to guide thy steps 

In wisdom's pleasant ways. 

Come, with these God-anointed kings 

Be thou companion here ; 
And in the mighty realm of mind 

'i'hou shalt go forth a peer ! 



HAOAll. 



UxTRonDE:^, drear, and lone, 
Stretched many a league away. 

Beneath a burning, noonday sun, 
The Syrian desert lay. 

The scorching rays that beat 

Upon that herbless plain. 
The dazzling sands, with fiercer heat. 

Reflected back again. 

0*er that dry ocean strayed 
No wandering breath of air, 

No palm-trees cast their cooling shade. 
No water murmured there. 

And thither, bowed with shame. 
Spumed from her master*s side, 

The dark-bruwed child of Egypt came, 
Her wo and shame to hide. 

Drooping and travel-woni, 

The boy upon her hung, 
Who from his father*s tent that mom 

Like a gazelle had sprung. 

His ebbing breath failed fast, 
Glazed was his flashing eye ; 

And in that fearful, desert waste. 
She laid him down to die. 

But when, in wild despair. 

She left him to his lot, 
A voice that filled that breathless air 

Said, " Ilagar, fear thou not." 

Then o'er the hot sands flowed 

A cooling, crystal stream, 
And angels left their high abodo 

And ministered to them. 



Oft, when drear wastes surround 

Mj Altering footsteps here, 
I've thoDght I, too, heard that blest sonnd 

Of " Wanderer, do not fear." 

And then, to light my path 

On through the evil land. 
Have the twin angels, Ho{)c and Faith, 

Walked with me, hand to band. 



TO THE MEMORY OP CHANXING. 



" The pmiilifUi, do tk^v h^e fur ever?"- Zttk. L 5. 

Those spirits God ordained. 
To stand the watchmen on the outer wall, 
Upon whose souls the beams of truth first fall ; 

They who reveal the ideal, the unattained. 
And to their age, in stirring tones and high, 
Speak out for (lod, truth, man, and liberty — 

Such prophets, do they die 1 

When dust to dust returns. 
And the freed spirit seeks again its God — 
To those with whom tlie blessrd ones have trod, 

Are they then lost ? No ! still their spirit bums 
And quickens in the roce ; the life they give, 
Humanity receives, and they survive 

While hope and virtue live. 

The landmarks of their age. 
High-priests, kings of the realm of mind, are they, 
A realm unbounded as posterity ; 

The hopeful future is their heritage ; 
Their words of truth, of love, and faith sublime, 
To a dark world of doubt, despair, and crime, 

Reecho through all time. 

Such kindling words arc thine. 
Thou, o'er whose tomb the requiem soundcth still. 
Thou from whose lips the silvery tones yet thrill 

In many a bosom, waking life divine ; 
And since thy Master to the world gave token 
That for Love's faith the creed of Fear was broken, 

None higher have been spoken. 

Thy reverent eye could see. 
Though sinful, weak, and wedded to the clod, 
The angel-soul still as the child of God, 

Heir of his love, bom to high destiny : 
Not for thy country, creed, or sect, sfieakest thou. 
But him who bears God's image ou his brow, 

Thy brother, high or low. 

Great teachers formed thy youth, 
As thou didst stand upon thy native shore. 
In the calm sunshine, in the ocean's roar ; 

Nature and God s|>oke with thee, and the truth, 
That o'er thy spirit then in radiance streamed, 
And in thy Ufo so calmly, brightly beamed. 

Shall still shine on undimmed. 

Agw agone, like thee 
The ikmi>d Greek with kindling aspect stood. 
And blent his eloquence with wind and flood, 

By the blue waters of the ^Cgcan sea ; 
But he heard not tlieir everlasting hymn : 
His lofty soul with Error's cloud was dim. 

And thy great teachers spake not unto him. 
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A THOUGHT BY THB BBASHOBJB. 

BuKT mc by the sea. 
Vrlien on my heart the hand of Death is preit. 
If the soul lingereth ere she join the bleat, 

And haunts awhile her clay, 
Then mid the forest shades I would not lie. 
For the green leaves like me would droop and dhl& 

Nor mid the homes of men, 
The haunts of busy life, would I be laid : 
There ever was I lone, and my vexed shade 

Would sleep unquiet Uien ; 
The surging tide of life might overwhelm 
The shadowy boundaries of the silent realm* 

No sculptured marble pile 
To bear my name be reared upon my breast — 
Beneath its weight my free soul would not rest; 

But let the blue sky smile, 
Hie changeless stars look lovingly on me, 
And let me sleep beside this sounding sea : 

This ever-boating heart 
Of the great Universe ! here would the soul 
Plume her soiled pinions for the final goal, 

Ere she should thence depart — 
Here would she fit her for the high abode — 
Here by the sea, she would be nearer God. 

I feel his presence now : 
Thou mightiest of his vassals, as I stand 
And watch beside thee on the sparkling sand, 

Thy crested billows bow ; 
And as thy solomn chant swells through the air, 
My spirit, awed, joins in thy ceaseless prayer. 

Jjife's fitful fever o'er. 
Here then would I repose, majestic sea ; 
E'en now faint glimpses of eternity 

Come o'er me on thv shore : 
My thoughts from thee to highest themes are given, 
As thy deep distant blue is lost in Heaven. 



THE DUMB CREATION. 



Deal kindly with those speechless ones, 
That throng our gladsome earth ; 

Say not the bounteous gift of life 
Alone is nothing worth. 

What though with mournful memoriM 

They sigh not for the past ? 
What though their ever joyous Now 

No future overcast ? 

No aspirations fill their breast 

With longings undefined ; 
They live, they love, and they arc blest, 

For what they seek they find. 

Hiey see no mystery in the stars, 

No wonder in the plain. 
And Life's enigma wakes in them 

No questions dark and vain. 

To them earth is a final home, 

A bright and blest abode ; 
Their lives unconsciously flow on 

In harmony with God. 
To this fair world our human hearts 

Their hopes and longings bring, 



And o'e^. its beauty end its bloom 
Thflfr own dark shadowi fling. 

Between the fiiture and the past 

In wild unrest we stand. 
And ever as our feet advance. 

Retreats the promised land. 

And though Love, Fame, and Wealth and Power, 

Bind in their gilded band, 
We pine to grasp the unattained — 

The something still beyond. 

And, beating on their prison bars. 

Our spirits ask more room. 
And with unanswered questionings. 

They pierce beyond the tomb. 

Then say thou not, oh, doubtful heart ! 

There is no life to come : 
That in some tearless, cloudless land. 

Thou shalt not find thv home. 



THE WOUNDED VULTURE. 

A KiVGLT vulture sat alone. 

Lord of the ruin round. 
Where Eg}'pt's ancient monuments 

Upon the desert firowned. 

A hunter's eager eye had marked 

The form of that proud bird. 
And through the voiceless solitude 

His ringing shot was heard. 

It rent that vulture's plumed breast. 

Aimed with unerring hand, 
And his life-blood gushed warm and red 

Upon the yellow sand. 

No struggle marked the deadly wound. 

He gave no piercing cry. 
But calmly spread his giant wings. 

And sought the upper sky. 

In vain with swift pursuing shot 

The hunter seeks his prey, 
Circling and circling upwanl still 

On his majestic way. 

Up to the blue empyrean 

He wings his steady flight. 
Till his receding form is lost 

Li the full flood of light 

Oh, wounded heart ! oh, suftering soul ! 

Sit not with folded wing, 
Where broJLen dreams and mined hopes 

Their mournful shadows fling* 

Outspread thy pinions like that bird. 

Take thou the path sublime, 
Beyong the flying shafts of Fate, 

Beyond the wounds of Time. 

Mount upward ! brave the clouds and storms ! 

Above life's desert plain 
There is a calmer, ])urer air, 

A heaven thou, too, may'st gain. 

And as that dim, ascending form 

Was lost in day's broad light. 
So shall thine earthly sorrrows fade. 

Lost in the Infinite. 
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4>xtinguishctl arc her silver ray»^ 
^ ShTHl'i"*'* i" ^^»''»^"^^» ^^^'^ "*"* ^*''« "^e •WnM. 

®^ll^nff *'»« ^«^'>'^"-J.-*^P«,^'*}»^JJb her wane; 
Pa0«in» ^^ ^e her. m unclouded \i v 

'^T^liher own place «nong the fn^^l"^ 



110 penumc e cr is louiui, 
And diat ii]Hiii a crown of thorns 
Those IcavcH arc ever bound. 

Thoughts fresh as your own hues 
Bear ye to that abode — 
8peak of the sunshine and the sky, 
Of Nature and of God. 
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This thim for sympalliy. 

t nw the doTipra sppcsr, 
.nJ •prcad tbeir polnU uul la meet the sun, 

dendnipa on llit'ir Rlistening leuvca dnm near 
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PKE: 



And if a bsrp WBa iitirred 
By the soft pulsra of goma wmidering •ound, 
Attuned to the nme key, then I huTe bcnrd 
, Its chorda untouched respond. 
Fiat through the vau!tn] eky, 
ig no nund or light, when stormi were lo 
iw Ihe GloL-lcic doud in lilcnce By, 
i liatcr cloud. 



Ifli 



winds. .1 



And ill iho hosts of heaven in bright amiy. 
Governed by Ihia itvrcet Ian of sympalby, 

Holl on their dcslinod way. 

And then my spirit ];inGd, 
And, like the sca-chell for itn paront sea. 
Moaned fur llioso kiJiilrpJ souls i( could not find, 

And psnled to b« free. 

And then cumo tvlld Despair, 
AnJ laid her pslsiini; hand upon my soul, 
And her dread miniaters were trilh her Ihers — 

The dagger and the bowL 

O God of life and light. 
Thou who didat stay my hand in that dread hoar, 
Thou who didst snye me in that fearful nighl 

or maddening Paaaion'a power — 

Before thy throne 1 bow ; 
!ar my wuriliip|icd iJola from their ahrine; 
1 give to thee, though bruised and aching naw, 

7'hi> heart — oh '. make it thine. 

I've (ought lo rill in Tain 
lonely, lilent depths with human late : 
dp me lo caul awny eacli earthly chain. 



TO . IN OaSCtRITY, 

Ii full-orbed (plendor non the queen of Nighl 

Among the starx walks in her pride of place, 
And now again we miss Ihal fluod of light 

That OTcrllowcd the azuro Eelde of spaee. 
But though ber brightness meets no more the gafo. 

As in her wonted orbit she declines, 
Vet not vilinguished arc her silver ray* — 

She shines in fbadow, but not le« she ahinea. 
Soon will she rise again upon the sight, 

Pnaung (he darkened shape that bids her wane ; 
Then shall we see her, in unclouded light, 

Take her own place among the itaia agaiiL 



F HlnVBV BI&CH. 



I know not if Ihon e'er didil live, 

8aTe in Iho Titid Ihnogllt 
Of him who chronicled thy life. 

With silent aufTering fniugfaL 
Yel in thy history I see 

Full many a great soul'a lot. 
Who joins that monyi-army's nnks. 

That ibu world kiiowelh iioCi 
Who tan not weep "melodioua IqarB' 

For fame or eynipalhy. 
But who in silence bear iheir doom 



For whom tio poet's harp is struck, 

No laurel wroath is twined; 
Who ps«s unheard, unknown away. 

And leave no trace behind ; 
Who, but for their unwa.-ering trust 

In Jualire. Truth, and Bod. 
Would faint upon their weary way. 

And perish by the toaJ. 
Truth, Justice, God ! oh, mlghly lailh. 

To liear uh up unharmed; 
The gntes of hell may not provaU 

Against a loul so armed. 



TO , WITH FLOWEHB. 

Go, ye sweet messengers. 
To that dim-lighted room, 
Where lettered wisdom Irom the walla 
Sbeds a dohghlful gloom ; 
Where nU in thaughl profound 
One in the noon of life. 
Whose Bashing eye and fevered hrow 
Tell of the inward strife; 
Who in thon wells of lore 
Seeks for the pearls of truth. 
And to Ambition's fever dream 
Givea hii npoH and youth. 



ra4l4alMMntB«hi 
Hon aloqiwol than apeedi. 



Thooghls fresh as your own bliei 
Bear ye to (hat abode — 
Speak of the sunshine and (he sky. 
Of Nature and of God. 
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BONNfiXa 

I. LOYX. 

Go' forth in life, oh,' friend ! not seeking love, 

A mendicant that with imploring eye 
■And oulftotched hand as'ks of the passenhbj 
The alnw Ui strong neceasities may move. 
For 8uch poor love, to pity near allied, 

Thy generous spirit may not stoop and wait, 
A suppliant whose prayer may Imj denied 

Like a spamcd beggar's at a palace-gate : 
But tliy heart*s ainucncc lavish uncontrolled — 

'J'he largess of thy love give full and free, 
As rnonarelis in their progress scatter gold ; 

And be thy bean like the exhaustless sea. 
That must its wealth of cloud and dew bestow, 
Though tributary streams or ebb or flow. 



II. THE LAKE AND STAR. 

The mountain lake, overshadowed by the hills, 
May still gaze heavenward on the evening star 

Whose distant light its dark recesses fills, 
Though boundk>Hs distance must divide them far; 

Still may the lake the star*s bright image bear. 
Still may the star from its blue ether dome 
Shower down its silver beams across the gloom. 

And light the wave that wanders darkly tliere. 

Star of my life ! thus do I turn to thee 
Amid the shadows that above me roll ; 

Thus from thy distant sphere thou sbinest on me, 
Thus does thine image float upon my soul. 

Through the wide space that must our lives dissever 

Far as the lake and star, ah me, for ever ! 



III. A REXEXBRANCE. 

Night closes round me, and wild threatening forma 
Clasp me with icy arms and chain me down, 
And bind upon my brow a cypress crown 
Dewy with tears, and Heaven frowns dark with 
But the one glorious memory of thee [storma : 
Rises upon my path to guide and bless, 
The bright Shekinah of the wilderness — 
The polar star upon a trackless 8i>a, 
The beaming Pharos of the unreached shore — 
It spans the clouds that gather o*er my way, 
The rainbow of my life's tempestuous day. 
Oh, blessid thought ! stay with me evermore. 
And shed thy lustrous beams where midnight glooma, 
As fragaiit lamps burned in the ancient tombs. 



IV. THE 8UX AKD STREAM. 

As some dark stream within a cavern's breast 
Flows murmuring, moaning for the distant sun, 

So ere I met thco, murmuring its unrest^ 
Did my life's current coldly, darkly mn. 

And as that stream beneath the aan'i ftiU gaad 
Its separate course and lifo no mora maintain^ 
But now clisorbtvl, transfused for o*er the pUu^ 

It floats etheretilized in those warm xmjt, 
So in the sunlight of thy fervid love 

My heart, so long to earth's dark channels given. 
Now soars all pain, all ill, all doubt QlK)ve, 

And breathes the ether of tlic up{)er heaven : 

So thy hi(;h spirit huUIs and governs mine. 

So is my life, my being lost in thine ! 



T. TO 

Ah no I my k»va knows no vain jeaUnuy : 
The voae (hat blooms and lives but In tiie sun. 
Asks not what other flowers he shines upon, 

If he but shine on her. Enough for. me 
Thus in thy light to dwell, and thus to riiare 
The sunshine of tiiy smile wi^ aH tfainga fob. 

I know thou *rt vowed to Bc'aui^, not to Lore : 
I would not stay thy footsteps from one shrine^ 
Nor would I bind thee by a sigh to mine. 

For me — I have no lingering wish to rove; 
For though I worship all things fair, like thee, 
Of outward grace, of soul-nobility. 

Happier than thou. I And tliem all in one. 

And I would worship at thy shrine alone ! 



VI. THE HOXET-REE. 

The honey-bee that wanders all day long- 
The fleld, the woodland, and the garden o*er. 
To gather in his fragrant winter store. 
Humming in calm content his quiet song. 
Seeks not alone the rose's glowing breast. 
The lily's dainty cup, the violet's lips — 
But from all rank and noxious weeds he sips 
The single drop of sweetness closely prest 
Within the poison chalice. Thus if we 
Seek only to draw forth the hidden sweet 
In all the varied human flowers we meet. 
In the wide garden of humanity. 
And, like the bee, if home the spoil we bear. 
Hived in our hearts it turns the nectar there. 



TII. AftPIRATrOX. 

The planted seed, consigned to common earth, 
Disdains to moulder with the baser clay. 
But rises up to meet the light of day. 
Spreads all its leaves, and flowers, and tendrils forth ; 

And, bathed and Tii>ened in the genial ray. 
Pours out its perfume on the wandering gales. 
Till in that fragrant breath its life exhales. 
So this immortal germ within my breast 
Would strive to pierce the dull, dark clod of sense ; 
With aspirations, wing>'d and intense, 
Would so stretch upwani, in its tireless quest. 
To meet the Central Soul, its source, its rest : 
So in the fragrance of the immortal flower, [pour. 
High thoughts and noble deeds, its life it would out- 



TIII. TO THE SAVIOR. 

Oh thou who once on earth, beneath the weight 
Of our mortality didst live and move. 
The incarnation of profoundest love ; 

Who on the Cross that love didst consummate-^ 
Whose deep and ample fulness could embraco 
The poorest, meanest of our fallen race : 

How shall we e'er that boundless debt repay 1 
By loitg loud prayers in gorgeous temples wiid 1 
By rich oblations on thine altars laid 1 

Ah. no ! not thus thou didst appoint the way : 
When thou wast Iwwed our human wo Iwncath, 
Then as a legacy thou didst bet^ueath 

Earth's sorrowing children to our ministry — 

And as we do to them, we do to thee. 
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TX. f AITV. 

Seccbklt caUnad in iht ihip bBloir» 
Through darkimt and through atorm I 
A pathleai wJUemeaa of warea to ma : 

But yet I do not fear, because I know 
That ha who guides the good ship o'er that waata 
Seea in tha atan her ahiidng pathway traced. 

BlmdfoU I walk^ia life's bewildering maze, 
Up flinty steep, through frozen mountain paas^ 
Through thomset barren and through deep morasa, 

But stronsT in faith I tread the uneven ways, 
And bare my head unshrinking to the blast, 
BecauKc my Fiitlicr's arm is round me cast ; 

And if the way seems rough, I only clasp 

1'hc hand that leads me with a firmer gras]). 



BOXES IX THE DESERT. 



Wherk pilgrims seek the Prophet's tomb 

Across the Arabian waste, 
Upon the ever-shifting sands 

A fearful path is traced. 

Far up to the horizon's verge. 

The traveller sees it rise — 
A line of ghostly bones that bleach 

Beneatli those burning skies. 

Across it, tempest and simoom 
The desrrt-sands have strewed. 

But still that line of spectral white 
For ever is renewed. 

For while along that burning track 

The caravans move on. 
Still do the wayworn pilgrims fiill 

Ere vet the shrine be won. 

There the tired camel lays him down 

And shuts his gentle eyes ; 
And there the fiery rider droops. 

Toward Mecca looks, and ^ea. 

Thev fall unheeded from the ranka : 

On sweeps the endless train ; 
But there, to mark the desert path. 

Their whitening bones remain. 

As thus I read the mournful tale 

Upon the traveller's page, 
I thoui^ht how like tlie march of life 

Is this sail pilgrimage. 

For every heart hath some ha dream, 

Some object unattained, 
And far ofl* in the distance liea 

Some Mecca to be gained. 

But beauty, manhood, love, and power, 

(.10 in their rooming down. 
And lon^ng eyes and outstretched arma 

Tell of the goal unwon. 

The michty caravan of life 

AlK)ve their dust may sweep. 
Nor shont nor trampling fi*et shall break 

The rest of those who sleep. 

Oh, fountains that I have not reached. 

That guxh far off eVn now, 
Whrn Khali I quench my spirits thirst 

Where your sweet waters flow ! 



Oh, Mecca of my liiUong dreani% 

Ckmd palacea that riae 
In that iar diatance pierced by hope, 

When will ye greet mine oyea ! 

The shadows lengthen towanl tha aaat 

From the declining sun. 
And the pilgrim, as ye still lecedei 

Sighs fi>r the journey done ! 



CHRIST BETRAYED. 



EinnTEr.:<r hundred years agone 
Was that deed of darkness done — 
Was that sarred, thoni-crowned head 
To a shameful death betrayed. 
And Iscariot*s traitor name 
Blazoned in eternal shame. 
Thou, disciple of our time, 
Follt)Wpr of the faith sublime, 
Who with hi^h ond holy scorn 
Of that traitorous deed dost bom. 
Though the years may never more 
To our earth that form restore. 
The Christ-Spirit ever lives — 
Ever in thy heart he strives. 
When pale Misery mutely calls. 
When thy tempted brother fidla. 
When thy gentle words may chain 
Hate, and Anger, and Disdain, 
Or thy loving smile impart 
Courage to some sinking heart : 
When within thy troubled breast 
Good and evil thoughts contest, 
ThouK:h unconscious thou may'st be. 
The Christ-Spirit strives with thee. 

When he trod the Holy Land, 
With his small disciple band. 
And the fated hour had come 
For that august martyrdom — 
When the man, the human love, 
And the God within him strove — 
As in Gethseman6 he wept, 
They, the faithless watchers, slept : 
While for them he wept and prayed, 
One denied and one betrayed I 

If to-day thou tum'st asiile 
In thy luxury and pride. 
Wrapped within thyself and blind 
To the sorrows of thy kind, 
Thou a faithless watch dost kee|K— 
Thou art one of those who sleep : 
Or, if waking thon doat aee 
^'othing of Divinity 
In our &llen, atniggling raoe^ 
If in them thon accat no trace 
Of a gloty if'"T"*^, not gone. 
Of a Fotora to be won, 
Of a Future, hopeful, high, 
IVnif like Peter, do«t deny : 
But i( seeing, thou believest. 
If the Evangel thou receivest. 
Yet, if thou art lK>und to Sin, 
False to the Ideal within, 
Slsive of EaHo or slave of (Jold, 
Thou the S<jn of (lod hast sold ! 
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THE WABTB0 FOUNT AINEL ^ 

to die piu Mid baai ao «Mar| thm ntanad wltk tuir t 

Waur the youthful ferer of the loul 
' I|||iivukened in thee first, 
Anaihim gocat like Judah'i children forth 
To slake the burning thirst; 

And when dry and wasted, lika the springs 

Sought by that little band, 
Before thee in thoir emptiness 

Life*s broken cisterns stand ; 

When the golden fruits that tempted 

Turn to aslies on the taste. 
And thine early visions fade and pass 

Like the mirage of the waste ; 

When faith darkens and hopes vanish 

In the shade of coming years, 
And the urn thou bearcst is empty, 

Or o'erflowing with thy tears ; 

Though the transient springs have failed thee, 
Though the founts of youth are dried. 

Wilt thou among the mouldering stones 
In weariness abide ? 

Wilt thou sit among the ruins, 
With all words of cheer unspoken, 

Till the silver cord is loosened, 
Till the golden bowl is broken 1 

Up and onward ! toward the east 

Green oases thou shalt find — 
Streams that rise from higher sources 

Than the pools thou Icavest behind. 

Life has import more inspiring 
Than the fancies of thy youth ; 

It has hopes as high as heaven ; 
It has labor, it has truth ; 

It has wrongs that may be righted. 

Noble deeds that may be done, 
Its great battles are unfought, 

Its great triumphs are unwon. 

There is rising from its troubled deeps 

A low, unceasing moan ; 
There are aching, there are breaking 

Other hearts beside thine own. 

From strong limbs that should be chainl( 

There are fetters to unbind ; 
There are words to raise the fallen; 

There is light to give tlie blind ; 

There are crushed and broken spirits 
That electric thoughts may thrill ; 

Lofty dreams to be embodied 
By the might of one stroiig wilL 

There are God and peace above thee i 

Wilt thou languish in deepairl 
Tread thy griefs beneath thy feet, 

Scale the walls of heaven by prayer — 



Til the key of the apostle 
That opens heaven from below ; 

'Til the ladder of the patriarch, 
Whereon angels come and go ! 



PAUL PBBACHING AT ATHSKa 

Greece ! hear that joyful sound! 
A stranger's voice upon thy sacred hill. 
Whose tones shall bid the slumbering nationaToand 

Wake with convulsive thrill. 
Athenians ! gather there, he brings you words 
Brighter than all your boosted lore afibrds. 

He brings you news of One 
Above Olympian Jove ; One in whose light 
Your gods shall fiide like stars before the sun. 

On your bewildered night 
That UiTKNowN Gon of whom ye darkly dream 
In all his burning radiance shall beam. 

Behold, he bids you rise 
From your dark worship round that idol shrine ; 
He points to Him who reared year stany skieai. 

And bade your Phshus shine. 
Lift up your souls from where in dust ye bow ; 
That God of gods commands your homage now. 

But, brighter tidings still ! 
He tells of One whose precious blood was spilt 
In lavish streams upon Judca's hill, 

A ransom for your guilt ; 
Who triumphed o*er the grave, and broke its chain ; 
Who conquered Death and Hell, and roee again. 

Sages of Greece ! come near ; 
Spirits of daring thought and giant mould, 
Ye questioners of Time and Nature, hear 

Mysteries before untold ! 
Immortal life revealed ! light for which ye 
Have tasked in vain your proud philosophy. 

Searchers for some First Cause 
Through doubt and darkness — lo ! he points to One 
Where all your vaunted reason lost must pause, 

Too vast to think upon : 
That was from everlasting — that shall be 
To everlasting still, eternally ! 

Ye followers of him 
Who deemed his soul a spark of Deity ! 
Your fancies fade — ^your master's dreams grow dim 

To this reality. 
Stoic ! unbend that brow, drink in that sound. 
Skeptic ! dispel those doubts, the truth is found. 

Greece ! though thy sculptured walls 
Have with thy triumphs and thy glories rung. 
And through thy temples and thy pillared halla 

Immortal poets sung — 
No sounds like these have rent your startled air : 
They open realms of light aud bid you enter there. 



I. 



EMILY JUDSON. 



Miss Emily Chubbuck, who under the 
graceful pseudouyme of* Fanny Forester' be- 
came kuuwu as one of the most ingenious and 
brilliant female writers of the country, is a 
native of central New York ; and after being 
thoroughly educated in the sciences suitable 
to her sex, and making herself familiar with 
the best literature by a loving and critical 
study of those authors who are the standards 
of thought and diction, she became a teacher 
in a female seminary at Utica, where she was 
residing when she made her first essays as a 
writer — some poetical contributions to the 
Knickerbocker Magazine, and several small 
volumes illustrative of practical religion, is- 
sued by the American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety. Early in June, 1844, while visiting 
the city of New York, she wrote a hasty 
bagatelle for the New Mirror, then recent- 
ly established by Gen. Morris and Mr. N. P. 
Willis, scarcely thinking or caring that it 
would for a moment receive their attention. 
But Mr. Willis's perception of beauty is in- 
stinctive: he saw at a glance that his corre- 
spondent was possessed of extreme clever- 
ness — perhaps of genius — and his liberal 
but perfectly sincere applause led Miss Chub- 
buck to that career of literature which soon 
made her nom de plume as familiar as the 
names of the most popular authors. The 
first paper under the signature of "Fanny 
Fores'er" was published on the twenty-ninth 
of June in the New Mirror, and it was fol- 
lowed rapidly by all those sketches, essays, 
and poems, Avhich, two years afierward, when 
she was on the eve of sailing for India, were 
reprinted Under the title of Alderbrook. 

In 1816, the missionary Judson — after a 
long career of usei'ulness and true glory in 
the East — returned to America, where he 
was received bv the churches in a manner 

w 

worthy of the greatness of his services to re- 
ligion and civilization. " Fanny Forester," 
on account of impaired health, sought the ge- 
nial climate of Philadelphia for the succeed- 
inir winter, and here he came to visit her and 
persuade her to write the mortal history of 

one who had joined the angels, leaving him 

ifi 



alone in the ahip m which they had started to- 
gether to revisit their native country. When 
the apostle of the Burmans described in sen- 
tences glowing with his fine enthusiasm, the 
condition of the missionary field, white Avith 
the harvests which so few were reaping, she 
kindled at the recital, and forgetting the bril- 
liant prospects of success in letters, the dear- 
est ties of home affections, determined to 
twine for the laurel which she cast aside, a 
wreath from these fields in the Orient, the 
grains in which should be stars to circle her 
brows for ever, and by their radiance to make 
more glorious the looked-for triumph of the 
Harvester of the world. 

Early in the spring she returned to the 
home of her childhood, to bid a last farewell 
to all its inmates. Then she wrote — " My 
heart is heavy with sorrow. The cup at my 
lips is very bitter. Heaven help me ! White 
hairs are bending in submissive grief, and 
age-dimmed eyes are dimmer with tears ; 
young spirits have lost their joyousness, 
young lips forget to smile, and bounding 
hearts and bounding feet are stilled. Oh, 
the rending of ties, knitted at the first open- 
ing of the infant eye, and strengthened by 
numberless acts of love, is a sorrowful thing ! 
To make the grave the only dtwr to a meet- 
ing with those in whose bosoms we nestled, 
in whose hearts we trusted long before we 
knew how precious was such love and trust, 
brings with it an overpowering weight of 
solemnity. But a grave is yawning fur each 
one of us ; and is it much to choose whether 
we sever the tie that binds us here to-day, or 
lie down on the morrow ? Ah, the * weaver's 
shuttle' is flying ; the ' flower of the grass' is 
withering ; the space is almost measured ; 
the tale nearly told ; the dark valley is close 
before us — tread we with care ! My mother, 
we may neither of us close the other's dark- 
ened eyes, and fold the cold hands upon the 
bosom ; we may neither of us watch the sod 
greening and withering above the other's 
ashes: but there are duties for us even more 
sacred than these. But a few steps, mother 
— difficult the path mav be, but very bright 
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— and then we put on the rohe of immortali- 
ty, and meet to part never more. And we 
■hall not be apart even on earth. There is 
an electric chain passing from heart to heart 
througli the throne of the Eternal, and we 
may keep its links all brightly burnished by 
the breath of prayer. Still pray for me, 
mother, as in days gone by. Thou bidst me 
go. The smile comes again to thy lip, and 
the light to thine eye, for thou hast pleasure 
in the sacrifice. Thy blessing ! Farewell, 
my mother, and yc loved ones of the same 
hearthstone !" 

She was married to Dr. Judson, and in 
July sailed with him on his return to India, 
where she is now occupied with the duties 
of her mission. Soon after her arrival, the 
barbarians robbed her of all the gifts and sou- 
venirs, all the dresses, and all the cherished 
booke, that she carried from America ; and 



other trials of her faith came — but none will 
ever make her look back with regret from 
the task set before her : and her life yet to 
be lived, it is trusted, will Bometime, many 
years from now, fill the brightest pages m 
our missionaiyJUistory. 

The longest of Mrs. Judson's poems is As- 
taroga, or the Maid of the Rock, in four can- 
tos, containing altogether about one hundred 
and fifty verses of the Spenserian measure. 
This was written in 1844, and it is inferior 
to several of her later compositions, though 
there is spirit and grace in some of its de- 
scriptions of scenery and of Indian life. Her 
largest prose work, except Alderbrook, is a 
very beautiful memoir of Mrs. Sarah Judson, 
published in New York in 1848. Among the 
latest of her poems is the little piece entitled 
My Bird, of which the biographical signifi- 
cance is sufficiently apparent. 



THE WEAVER. 



A iTBAVSB sdt by the side of his loom, 

A-flinging his shattle fast ; 
And a thread that would wear till the hour of doom 

Was added at every cast 

Hii warp had been by the angels spun. 
And his weft was bright and new. 

Like threads which the mining unbraidi from the 
sun. 
All jewelled over with dew. 

And fircflh-lipped, bright-eyed, beautiful flowers 
In the rich, soil web were bedded ; 

And blithe to the weaver sped onward the hours : 
Not yet were Time's feet leaded ! 

But something there came slow stealing by. 

And a shade on the fabric fell ; 
And I saw that the shuttle less blithely did fly — 

For thought hath a wearisome spell ! 

And a thread that next o*or the warp was Iain, 

Was of melancholy gray ; 
And anon I marked there a tear-drop's stain, 

Where the flowers had fallen away. 

But still the weaver kept weaving on, 

Though the fabric all was gray ; 
And the flowers, and the buds, and the leaves, were 
gone, 

And the gold threads cankered lay. 

And dark — and still darker — and darker grew 

Each newly-woven thread ; 
And some there were of a death-mocking hue, 

And some of a bloody red. 

And things all strange were woven in, 

Sighs, and down-crushed hopes, and fears ; 

And the web was broken, and poor, and thin, 
And it dripped with living tean. 



And the weaver fain would have flung it aside. 

But he knew it would be a sin ; 
So in light and in gloom the shuttle he plied, 

A-weaving these lifeH:ords in. 

And as he wove, and, weeping, still wove, 

A tempter stole him nigh ; 
And, with glozing words, he to win him strove— 

But the weaver turned his eye. 

He upward turned his eye to heaven. 

And still wove on — on — on ! 
Till the last, last cord from his heart was riven. 

And the tissue strange was done. 

7*hen he threw it about his shoulders bowed. 

And about his grizzled head ; 
And gathering close the folds of his shroud. 

Lay him down among the dead. 

And I afler saw, in a robe of light. 

The weaver in the sky : 
The angels' wings were not more bright. 

And the stars grew pale it nigh. 

And I saw, mid the folds, all the iris-hued flowers 
That beneath his touch had sprung ; 

More beautiful far than these stray ones of oun^ 
Which the angels have to us flung. 

And wherever a tear had fallen down. 

Gleamed out a diamond rare ; 
And jewels befitting a monarch's crown 

Were the footprints left by Care. 

And wherever had swept the breath of a sigh. 

Was left a rich perfume ; 
And with light from the fountain of bliss in the sky 

Shone the labor of Sorrow and Gloom. 

And then I prayed, ** When my last work is done. 

And the silver life-cord riven, 
Be the stain of Sorrow the deepest one 

That I bear with me to heaven !" 
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MINISTERING ANaSLS. 

MoTHiB, hM the dore that neided 

Lovingly upon tl^ bceast, 
Folded op his little pinion. 

And in darkneai gone to mil 
Kay, the grave is dark and Muy» 

But the lost one is not dien ; 
Hear'fit thou not its gentle whisper. 

Floating on the ambient air 1 
It is near thee, gentle mother, 

Near thee at the evening hour; 
Its soft kiss is in the zephyr, 

It loolu up from every flower. 
And when, Nighfs dark shadows fleeing, 

Low thou bcmlest thee in prayer, 
And thy heart feels nearest heaven, 

Then thy angel babe is there ! 

Maiden, has thy noble brother, 

On whose manly form thine eye 
Loved full oft in pride to linger, 

On whose heart thou couldst rely, 
Though all other hearts deceived thee. 

All proved hollow, earth grew drear, 
Whose protection, ever o'er thee. 

Hid thee from the cold world's sneer — 
Has he left thee here to struggle. 

All unaided on thy way ? 
Nay ; he still can guide and guard thee. 

Still thy faltering steps can stay : 
Still, when danger hovers o'er thee, 

He than danger is more near ; 
When in grief thou'st none to pity, 

He, the sainted, marks each tear. 

Lover, is the light extinguished 

Of the gem that, in thy heart 
Hidden deeply, to thy being 

All its sunshine could impart? 
Look above ! *t is burning brighter 

Thin the very stars in heaven ; 
And to light thy dangerous pathway, 

AH its new-found glory 's given. 
With the sons of earth commingling, 

Thou the loved one mayst forget ; 
Bri^rht eyes flushing, tresses waving, 

May have power to win thee yet ; 
But e'en then that guardian spirit 

Ofl will whisper in thine ear. 
And in Hilence, and at midnight, 

Thou wilt know she hovers near. 

Orphan, thou most sorely stricken 

Of the mourners thronging earth, 
Clouds half veil thy brightest siuishine, 

Sadness mingles with thy mirth. 
Yet, although that gentle bosom. 

Which has pillowed oft thy head. 
Now is cold, thy mother's spirit 

Can not rest among the dewil. 
Still her watchful eye is o'er thee 

Through the day, and still at night 
Hers the eye that guards thy slumber, 

Making thy young dreams so bright 
Oh ! the friends, the friends we've cheriihed, 

How we weep to see them die ! 



All unthinking they're the angeli 
That will guide us to the aky ! 



TO MY MOTHER- 
WRITTEN AFTER A SHOUT AD8IN0A- 



GiYE me my old seat, mother. 

With my head upon thy knee ; 
I've passed through many a changing scene. 

Since thus I sat by thee. 
Oh ! let me look into thine eyes : 

Their meek, soft, loving light 
Falls like a gleam of holiness 

Upon my heart to-night 

I've not been long away, mother; 

Few suns have rose and set. 
Since last the tear-drop on thy cheek 

My lips in kisses met ; 
'T is but a little time, I know. 

But very long it seems, 
Though every night I come to thee. 

Dear mother, in my dreams. 

The world has kindly dealt, mother. 

By the child thou lovest so well ; 
Thy prayers have circled round her path. 

And 'twas their holy spell 
Which made that path so clearly bright, 

Which strewed the roses there ; 
W^hich gave the light and cast the balm 

On every breath of air. 

I bear a happy heart mother — 

A happier never beat ; 
And even now new buds of hope 

Are bursting at my feet 
Oh, mother ! life may be ^* a dream," 

But if such dreams are given. 
While at the portal thus we stand. 

What are the truths of heaven 1 

I bear a happy heart, motlier ; 

Yet when fond eyes I see. 
And hear soft tones and winning words, 

I ever think of tliee. 
And then, the tear my spirit weepi 

Unbidden Alls my eye ; 
And like a homeless dove, I long 

Unto thy breast to fly. 

Then, I am very sad. mother, 

I 'm verv sad and lone : 
Oh ! there *s no heart whose inmost fold 

Opes to me like thine own ! 
Though sunny smiles wreathe blooming lips, 

WHiilc love-tones meet my ear — 
My mother, one fond glance of thine 

Were thousand times more dear. 

Tlien, with a closer clasp, mother, 

Now hold me to thv heart ; 
I'd fi^el it beatinc; 'gainst my own 

Once more before we part 
And, mother, to this lovelit spot, 

When I am far away. 
Come oil — too oft thou canst not come !— 
. And for tliy darling pray. 
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TO SPRING. 




A wsLCOMi, pretty maiden— 

Dainty-footed Spring ! 
Thou, with the treasures laden 

jPfo other hand can bring. 
Imliile onward thou art tripping, 
Children all around are skipping, 
And the low brown eaves are dripping 

With the gladsomest of tears. 

From mossed old trees are bursting 

The tiny specks of green ; 
Long have their pores been thirsting 

For the gushing sap, I ween ; 
With scarce a shade molesting. 
The laughing light is resting 
On the slender group that's cresting 

Yon fresh, green hillock's brow. 

At the timid flower it glances, 

Beneath the maple's shade ; 
And foiled, it lightly dances 

With the bars the boughs have made ; 
On the waters of the river, 
Still in a winter's shiver, 
Its golden streamers quiver, 

O'er-brimmed with lusty life. 

The folded buds are blushing 

On the gnarled apple>tree ; 
While, the small grass-blades a-crushing, 

Children gather them to see ; 
And the bee, thus early coming, 
All around the dusters humming. 
Upon the bland air thrumming. 

Plunges to the nectared sweets. 

Life, life, the fields is flushing ! 

Joy springs up from the ground ; 
And joyous strains are gushing 

From the woodland all around ; 
From birds on wild wings wheeling. 
Up fix>m the cottage stealing, 
From the full-voiced woodman pealing. 

Ring out the tones of joy. 

Thrice welcome, pretty maiden ! 

With thy kiss upon my cheek, 
Howe'er with care o'crladen, 

Of care I could not speak ; 
Now, I '11 make a truce with sorrow. 
And not one cloud will borrow 
From the dark, unsunned morrow ; 

I will be a child with thee. 



DEATH. 



Whbit day is dying in the west, 
Each flickering ray of crimson light, 

The sky, in gold and purple dressed. 
The cloud, with glory all bedight, 
And every shade that ushers night. 

And each cool breeze that comes to weave 

Its dampness with my curls — all leave 

A lesson sad ! 

Last night I plucked a halAshut flower, 
Which blushed and nodded on its stem; 



A thing to grace a Peri's bower ; 
It seemtd to me some priceless gen^ 
Dropped from an angel's diadam; 

But soon the blossom drooping lay, 

And, as it witheradt wemed to say, 

3^v "We'ropasBngtnP* 

I loved a frd|lM|pM|, gentle boy, 

(A bud of b^btness— ah, too rare !) 

I loved him, and I saw with joy 
Heaven's purity ail centred there : 
But he went up, that heaven to share; 

And, as his spirit from him stole, 

HIb last look graved upon my soul, 

«< Learn thus to die !" 

I've Been the star that glowed in heaven. 
When other stars seemed half asleep, 

As though from its proud station driven* 
Go rushing down the azure steep. 
Through space unmeasured, dark, and deep ; 

And, as it vanished far in night, 

I read by its departing light, 

<* Thus perish an r 

I've, in its dotage, seen the year. 

Worn out and weary, struggling on. 
Till falling prostrate on its bier. 

Time marked another cycle gone ; 

And, as I heard the dying moan, 
Upon my trembling heart there fell 
The awful words, as by a spell, 

« Death, deatfi to all!" 
They come on every breath of air. 

Which sighs its feeble life away ; 
They 're whispered by each blossom fair, 

Which folds a lid at close of day ; 

There's naught ef earth, or sad or gay. 
There 's naught below the starlit skies, 
But leaves one lesson as it flics — 

« Thou too must die!** 
And numbericss those silvery chords, 

Dissevered by the spoiler's hand. 
But each in breaking still affords 

A tone to say we all are banned ; 

And on each brow by death-damps spanned. 
The pall, the slowly moving hearse. 
Is tmuced the burden of my verse — 

*< Death, death to man !" 



LIGHTS AND SHADES. 



Ir there be light upon my being's doud, 

I'll cast o'er other hearts its cheering ray ; 

Twill add new brightness to my toilsome way. 
But when my frit's sadness doth enshroud 

Hope's coruscations. Pleasure's meteor gleam. 
And darkness settles down upon my heart, 
And Care exerts her blighting, cankering art. 

Then, then, what I am not I '11 strive to seem ; 
Wo has no right her burden to divide. 
To cast her shadows o'er a sunny soul : 
So, though my bark rock on the troubled tide. 

Or lie, half wrecked, upon the hidden shoal. 
The flowers of Hope shall garland it the while. 
Though plucked from out her urn indeath tosnile. 
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CLINGING TO EAQ.^ 

Oh, do not let me die ! the earth is bright, 

And I am earthly, so I love it well ; 
Tiiough heaven is holier, and tJB^U of light. 

Yet I am frail, and with flAjlHP ^ould dwell. 

I can not die ! the flowers <||^HB^ love 
Shed their rich fragrance olnHRdred heart ; 

There may be purer, brighter flowers above, 
Yet with these ones 't would be too hard to part 

I dream of heaven, and well I love these dreams, 
They scatter sunlight on my varying way ; 

But mid the clouds of earth are priceless gleams 
Of brightness, and on earth oh let me stay. 

It is not that my lot is void of gloom, 
That sadness never circles round my heart ; 

Nor that I fear the darkness of the tomb, 
That I would never from the earth depart 

'T is that I love the world — its cares, its sorrows, 
Its bounding hopes, its feelings fresh and warm, 

Each cloud it wears, and every light it borrows — 
Loves, wishes, fears, the sunshine and the storm ; 

I love Uiem all : but closer still the loving 
Twine with my being's cords and make my life ; 

And while within this sunlight I am moving, 
I well can bide the storms of worldly strife. 

Then do not let me die ! for earth is bright. 

And I am earthly, so I love it well ; 
Heaven is a land of holiness and light, 

But I am fr^, and with the frail wouM dwell 



ASPIRING TO HEAVEN. 



Yes, let me die ! Am I of spirit-birth, 
And shall I linger here where spirits fell. 

Loving the stain they cast on all of earth 1 
Oh make me pure, with pure ones e*er to dwell ! 

'Tis sweet to die ! The flowers of earthly love 
(Fair, frail, spring blossoms) early droop and die ; 

But all their fragrance is exhaled above, 
Upon our spirits evermore to lie. 

Life is a dream, a bright but fleeting dream, 
I can but love ; but then my soul awakes, 

And from the mist of earthliness a gleam 
Of heavenly light, of truth immortal, breaks. 

I shrink not from the shadows Sorrow flings 
Aeross my pathway ; nor from cares that rise 

In every footprint ; for each shadow brings 
Sunshine and rainbow as it glooms and flies. 

But heaven is dearer. There I have my treasure ; 

There angels fold in love their snowy wings ; 
There sainted lips chant in celestial measure, 

And spiritfingers stray o'er heav'n-wrought strings. 

There loving eyes are to the portals straying ; 

There arms extend, a wanderer to fold ; 
There waits a dearer, holier One, arraying 

HU own in spotless robes and crowns of gdd. 






Then let me die ! My spirit longs for heaven, 
In that pure bosom evermore to rest ; 

But, if to labor longer here be given, 
" Father, thy will be done I" and I am blest 



» 



THE BUDS OF THE SABANAC • 

A?r angel breathed upon a budding flower. 

And on that breath the bud went up to heaven. 
Yet left a fragrance in the little bower 

To which its first warm blushes had been given ; 
And, by that fragrance nursed, another grew. 

And so they both had being in the last. 
And on this one distilled heaven's choicest dew. 

And rays of glorious light were on it cast, 
Until the floweret claimed a higher birth, 

And would not open on a scene so drear. 
For it was more of paradise than earth. 

And strains from thence came ever floating near ; 
And so it passed, and long ere noontide's hour. 
The buds of earth had oped, a heaven-bom flower. 



MY BIRD. 

Ere last yearns moon had left the sky, 
A birdling sought my Indian nest, 

And folded, oh ! so lovingly. 
Its tiny wings upon my breast 

From mom till evening's purple ^ge, 
In winsome helple^ness she lies ; 

Two rose-leaves, with a silken fringe. 
Shut softly on her starry eyes. 

There 's not in Ind a lovelier bird ; 

Broad earth owns not a happier nest ; 
O God, thou hast a fountain stirred. 

Whose waters never more shall rest I 

This beautiful, mysterious thing, 
This seeming visitant from Heaven, 

This bird with the immortal wing. 
To me — to me, thy hand has given. 

The pulse first caught its tiny stroke. 
The blood its crimson hue, from mine : 

This life, which I have dared invoke. 
Henceforth is parallel with thine. 

A silent awe is in my room — 
I tremble with delicious fear ; 

The future, with its light and gloom, 
Time and eternity are here. 

Doubts, hopes, in eager tumult rise; 

Hear, oh my God f oi)e earnest prayer: 
Room for my bird in paradise. 

And give her angel plumage there ! 

Mimimain, ( Imdta,) Jmnmary, IMS. 

* liucretia and Margaret Davidwn. 
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Mrs. Eames, whose maiden name was 
Jesup, is a native of the slate of New York, 
and her early years were passed on the hanks 
of the Hudson. In 1837 she was married to 
Mr. W. S. Eames, and removed to New Hart- 
ford, near Utica, where she has since resi- 
ded. Mrs. Eames was for several years a 
contributor to Mr. Greeley's New Yorker, 
and she now writes frequently for The Tri- 



bune ; but many oi her more carefully fin- 
ished poems have appeared in Graham's 
Magazine and the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger. She writes with feeling ; but she re- 
gards poetry as an art, and to the cultivation 
of it she brings her best powers. While 
thoughtful and earnest, therefore, her pieces 
are for the most part distinguished for a 
tasteful elegance. 



CROWNING OP PETRARCH. 
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Arratsd in a monarch's royal robes, 

With gold and purple gleaming, 
And the broidercd banners of the proud 

Colonna o^er him streaming — 
With the gorgeous pomp and pageantry 

Of the Anjouite's court attended. 
He came, that princely son of song : 
And the haughtiest nobles rendered 
Adoring homage to the laureate bard, [starred. 
Whose sky was luminous — with fame and glory 
And following his triumphal car, 

Rome's youthful sons came singing 
His passion kindled melodies, 

With the silver clarion ringing 
A prouder music — harp, and lute. 

And lyre, all sweet sounds blending — 
And the orient sun-god on his way 
In dazzling lustre bending : 
And radiant flowers their gem-like splendor shed 
O'er the proud march that to the Eternal City led ! 

In all its ancient grandeur was 

That sceptred city drest, 
And pealing notes and plaudits rang 

For him its sovereign guest : 
The voice of the Seven Hills went up 

From kingly hall and bower, 
And throngs with laurel boughs poured forth 
To grace that triumph hour ; 
While censers waAed rich perfume around. 
And the glowing air with mirth and melody was 
crowned ! 

On, onward to the Capitol, 

Italia's children crowded — 
Over three hundred triumphs there 

The sun had sat unclouded : 
For crowned kings and conquerors haught' 

Had trod that path to glory. 
And poets won bright wreaths and names 

To live in song and story ! 
But ne'er before, king, bard, or victor came. 
Winning luch honors for his name and poet-&me. 



7*he glittering gates are passed, and he 

Hath gained the imperial summit. 
And deep rich strains of harmony 

Are proudly floating from it : 
Incense — sunshine — and the swelling 

Shout of a nation's heart beneath him, 
Go up to his glorious place of pride, 
While the kingly Orsos wreathe him ! 
Well may th6 bard's enraptured heart beat high. 
Filled with the exulting thought of his gift's bright 
victory. 

Crowned one of Rome ! from that lofly height 

Thou wear'st a conqueror's seeming — 
Thy dark, deep eye with the radiance 

Of inspiration beaming ; 
Thou'st won the living wreath for whidi 

Thy young ambition panted ; 
Thy aspiring dream is realized : 
Hast thou one wish ungranted ? 
Kings bow to the might of thy genius-gifted mind : 
Hast thou one unattained hope, in the deep heart 
enshrined 1 

Oh, wreathed lord of the lyre of song ! 

Even then thy heart was haunted 
With one wild and passionate wish to lay 

That crown, a gift enchanted. 
Low at her feet, whose smile was more 

Than glory, fame, or power — 
For whose dear sake was won, and worn. 
The glittering laurel flower ! 
Oh, Uttle worth thy bright renown to thee. 
Unshared by her, the star of thy idolatiy ! 

Thanks to thy lyre ! she liveth yet, 

Oh poet, in thy numbers — 
The peerless star of Avignon, 

Wlio shone o'er all thy slumbers : 
Entire and sole idolatry 

At Laura's shrine was given, 
Tet was her life-lot severed far 

From thine as earth and heaven ! 

And thou,the crowned of Rome — giAed and 

Stood in thy gloxy still alone and desolate ! 
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THE DEATH OF PAN. 

Fbox the Ionian sea a voice came sigbing — 

A voice of mournful sweetnen and strange powte, 
Borne on the scented breoi when day was dying, 

Through fair Arcadie*s ^yllHLiMves and bowen. 
Along her thousand ^unn^qSHp rills — 

Her fairy peopled vales an#9panted fountains — 
Along her glens, and grots, an^ antique hills, 

And o*er her vine-hung, purple tinted mountains, 
Was heard that piercing, haunting voice,which said. 
The God of Song, the once great Pan, is dead ! 

The old Sileni in their sparry caves — [cesses — 

The fauns and wood nymphs in their green re- 
The lovely naiads by the whispering waves — 

The oriads, through all their mountain passes. 
Wept when that voice thrilled on the silent air : 

The stately shepherd, and the soft eyed maiden, 
Who dwelt in Arcadie — the famed and fair 

Wept — for that moaning voice, with sorrow laden, 
Told that the sylvan king, with his gay court. 
Would join no more their song and greenwood sport 

Died he in Thessaly. that land enchanted ? 

In Tempo's ever rich, romantic vale 1 
By clear Pencus, whose clasfdc tide is haunted 1 

Or did Olympus listen to the wail 
Of all his satyrs ? Died he where 

His infancy to 8inoe*s care was given, 
When first his flute-tones melted on the air. 

And filled with music Grccia*s glorious heaven 1 
Where many a wild and long remembered strain 
He poured for shepherdess and rustic swain 1 

Ah yes ! he died in Arcadie, and never 

Unto his &vorite haunts did mirth return : 
The voice of song was hushed by wood and river. 

Long did his children for his presence yearn — 
But never more by old Alpheus* shore 

Was heard the song- voice of the god of gladness: 
His tuneful reed its numbers poured no more 

Where Dian and her oriads roved in sadness ; 
The soul of love and melody had fled 
Far from Arcadie — the great Pan was dead ! 



CLEOPATRA. 



EircHAiTTBiss queen ! whose empire of the heart 

With sovereign sway o'er sea and land extended, 
Whose peerless, haunting charms, and siren art. 

Won from the imperial Cesar conquests splendid : 
Rome sent her thousands forth, and foreign powers 

Poured in thy woman's hand an empire's treasures. 
Was Fate beside thee in those gorgeous hours 

When monarchs knelt, slaves to thy merest plea*- 
When but a gesture of thy royal hand [ureal 
Was to the proud triumvirs a command. 

Oh, bright Egyptian queen ! thy day is post 

With the young Cesar — lo ! the spell is broken 
That thy all radiant beauty o'er him cast ; 

His eye is cold — wo for thy grief unspoken ! 
Yet thy proud features wear a mask, which telli 

How true thou art to thy commanding nature : 
Once more, in all thy wild, bewildering spells, [tore ; 

Thou standest robed and crowned, imperial creif- 



Thy royal barge is on the sunny 

Oh, sceptred queen ! goest thou victoriously 1 

But hark ! a trumpet's thrilling call to arms 

O'er the soft sounds of lute and lyre ringeth ! 
Doubt not thy matchless sovereign^ of charms, 

But haste — the victor of Philippi bringMi 
His shielded warriors and lords renowned ; [thee. 

With spear and princely crest they come to meet 
Arrayed for triumph, and with laurels crowned : 

How will their stern and haughty leader treat thee 1 
He comes to conquer — lo ! on bended knee 
The spell-bound Roman pleads, and yields to thee ! 

Once more the world is thine : exultingly 

Thy beautiful and stately head is Ufted. 
He lives but in thy smile— proud Antony, 

The crowned of empire — he, the grandly gifted. 
The spoils of nations at thy feet are laid — 

The Wealth of kingdoms for thy fevor scattered : 
Oh, siren of the Nile ! thy love has made 

The royal Roman's ruin ! crowns were shattered 
And kingdoms lost : fame, honor, glory, power, 
Were playthings given to grace thy triumph-hour. 

Another change ! the last for thee, doomed queen, 

Now calmly on thinfe ivory couch reclining — 
The impassioned glow hath left thy marble mien, 

And from thy night-black eyes hath past the shining. 
But still a queen ! that brow, so icy cold, 

Its diadem of starry jewels beareth : 
Robed in the royal purple, and the gold, 

No conqueror's chain that form imperial beareth. 
To grace Death's triumph was but left for thee, 
Daughter of Afric, by the asp set free ! 



MY MOTHER. 



Mt mother ! oft as thy dear name I mention. 
Or trace thine image in my musing dream. 

How strain my heart nerves to their fullest tennon ; 
How swells and bounds, like an imprisoned stream, 

My restless spirit to go forth to thee. 

Whose dear, dear face, I in each nightly vision 



Dear mother, of the thousand strings which wtken 
The sleeping harp within the human heart. 

The longest kept in tune, though oft forsaken. 
Is that in which the mother's voice bears part : 

Her still, small voice, which e'en the careless ear 

Tumeth with deep reverence and pure ddight to 
hear.. 



But once, kind mother, might thb aching forehead 
Feel the soft pressure of thy gentle hand — 

Could this poor heart, that so hath pined and sor- 
rowed. 
Yet once more fee] its pulse of hope expand 

At thy dear presence — oh, mother, might this be, 

I could die blessing God, for one last look at thee I 

For one last word — alas ! that I should ever 
E'en carelessly have caused thy heart a pain ! 

How oft, amid my late life's **■ fitful fever," 
Thy many acts of kindness rise again — 

Unheeded then, but well remembered now : 

Oh for thy blessing said once more above my brow ! 





Fond wish, but Tain ! and I am weak to smother 
The human yearnings that my bosom fill ; 

TTiou canst but hope and pray, dear distant mother. 
That the All-pitying may aid me still — 

Aid thy frail child to lift, in lowly trust, 

The burden of her heart above this trembling dust 

And pray that as the shadowy hour draws nearer, 

God may irradiate and purify 
My spiril's inmost vision, to see clearer 

Through Death's dim veil the pathway to the sky ! 
Mother beloved ! oh let this comfort thee, 
That in yon blissful heaven shall no more part- 
ings be. 



SONNETS. 



I. XlLTOir. 



Leabitid and illustrious of all poets thou, 

Whose Titan intellect sublimely bore 
The weight of years unbent — thou, on whose brow 

Flourished the blossom of all human lore : 
How dost thou take us back, as 'twere by vision. 

To the grave learning of the Sanhedrim ; 
And we behold in visitings Elysian, 

Where waved the white wings of the cherubim ; 
But, through thy "Paradise Lost," and " Regained,*' 

We might, enchanted, wander evermore. 
Of all the genius-gifted thou hast reigned 

King of our hearts ; and till upon the shore 
Of the Eternal dies the voice of Time, [sublime. 
Thy name shall mightiest stand — pure, briUiant, and 



Not dearer to the scholar's eye than mine, 

(Albeit unlearned in ancient classic lore,) 

The daintie poesie of days of yore — 
The choice old English rhyme — and over thine, 

Oh, «« glorious John," delightedly I pore : 
Keen, vigorous, chaste, and full of harmony, 

Deep in the soil of our humanity ^ 

It taketh root, until the goodly tree 
Of poesy puts forth green branch and bough, fgloom 

With bud and blossom sweet Through the rich 
Of one embowered haunt I see thee now, [bloom. 

Where 'neath thy hand the " Flower and Leaflet" 
That hand to dust hath mouldered long ago. 
Yet its creations with immortal life still glow. 



III. ADDISOir. 

Thou, too, art worthy of all praise, whose pen, 

** In thoughts that breathe, and words that bum," 
did shed 

A noontide glory over Milton's head — 
He, " prince of poets" — thou, the prince of men : 

Blessings on theo, and on the honored dead ! 
How dost thou charm for us the touching stoiy 

Of the lost children in the gloomy wood — 
Haunting dim memory with the early glory 

That in youth's golden years our hearts imbued. 
From the fine world of olden poetry. 

Lifelike and fresh, tliou bringest forth again 

The gallant heroes of an earlier reign, 
And Mend them in our minds with thoughts of thee. 
Whose name is ever shrined in old-worid memory. 



ly. TASSO. 

Above thy golden verse I bent me late, 
And read of bright Sophronia's lover young — 

Of fiur Enninia's flight---Clorinda's &te : - 
While over Godfr^'t deeds enwrapt I hung — 
And Tancred'% ^U In soft Italia's tongue ! 

Thou who didst tiM Ay harp for Salem's shrine — 
Thou the renowned and gifted among men — 
Tasso, superior with the sword and pen : 

Oh, poet-heir ! vain was the dower divine 
To still the unrest of thy human heart ! 

Lonely and cold did Glory's star-beam shine- 
For him who saw a lovelier light depart ! 

Ob, master of the lyre ! did not thy touch [much. 

Tell how the heart may break,that Love has troubled 



y. TO THE AUTHOHESS OF THE SIS'LESS CHIUI. 

Oft as I bend o'er thy sweet *< sinless child," 

I pause to think of thee, oh, ladye fiiir ! 

Arid fiincy conjures up a vision rare 
Of grace ethereal and beauty mild : 

I picture thee with soft and gleamy hair, 
Down shapely shoulders floating goldenly — 

With Eva's eye, and brow, and spiritual air, 
And purest lip — 'tis thus I picture thee. 

I know not if this shadowy ideal 

Do justice to the animated real. 
I ne'er have looked upon thy form of face. 

Albeit they tell me thou art passing fair ; 

I know but of the Intellectual there. 
And shape from thence all loveliness and grace. 



yi. TO THE AUTHOBESS OF THE 8IVLS88 CHILD. 

(coNTimncD.) 

Ladt ! less easy were it now to tell 
How the soft radiance of thy dove-like eyee 

Won me to love thee, by its mingled sptld 
Of tenderness and graceful majesty — 
And how thy voice, the ** ever soft and low," 

Like music strains returns to haunt me now. 

Thine, too, is the far higher charm, whidi hath 
Its pure source in the qnrit depth below : 

For thou hast dallied in no idle path. 

But, in the fi-ee aspiring of thy soul, 
Hast gloriously disproved the common fidth. 
That man alone may reach the mental goal 

Oh, lady dear ! still on thine honored head [shed. 

Blessings of heaven and earth a thousand fold be 



yil. THE PAST. 

Iif her strange, shadowy coronet she weareth 

The faded jewels of an earlier time ; 
An ancient sceptre in her hand she beareth — 

The purple of her robe is past its prioie. 
Through her thin silvery locks still dimly shineth 

The flower wreath woven by pale Mem'ry's fingers. 
Her heart is withered — ^yet it strangely shrineth 

In its lone urn a light that fitful lingers. 
With her low, muffled voice of mystery, Tpeges ; 

She reads old legends firom Time's moiudering 
She telleth the present the recorded histoiy 

And change perpetual of bygone ages : 
Her pilgrim feet still seek the haunted sod [trod. 
Once oarB,butnow by naughtbut memoiy'sfooCsleiM 
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ELIZABETH J. EAMES. 
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Yin. DIXM PXRDIDZ. 



• I 



Wb«ii tlM Emperor Titat nmamhmi, at aiclit, that b« had dona no- 
(binc baasAcial diuinf tb«d«]r,h«oM»dto •zciatm,'! baT«loatad«yl* 



O ORXATLT wise ! thou of the crown and rod. 

Robed in the pnrple nuijiftejC ^8" — 
Power was thine own ^l4jflHhr footstepa trod, 

Yet didst thou mourn if li||FSn idle wings 
Went by for thee ! Deep sunk in thought wert 

And sadness rested on thy noble brow, [thou — 
If, when the dying day closed o*er thy head. 

Thou hadst no knowledge gained, no good con- 
ferred: 

** Diem Perdidi" was the thought that stirred 
Thy conscious soul, when night her curtain spread. 

Oh emperor, greatly wise I could we so deal 
With misspent hours, and win thy fiuth sublime. 

We should not be (mid the soul's mute appeal) 
Such triflers with the solemn trust of Time ! 



IX., X. BOOKS. 



** Of makiqg mai^ books thera ia no end ; and moeh atodjT i> a w«ari> 
neai of Uie daah."— .Satanofi. 

" Or making many books there is no end," 

Said the wise monarch of the olden time ; 

Yet, through all ages and in every clime 
Doth the pale seeker o'er his studies bend, 
The intellectual Numen to obey. 

Eager and anxious still : still doth he toil 
(Making the night familiar as the day) 

To find the clew to loose the ravelled c<nl — 
To pierce the depth of things that hidden lie 

The oil of life consuroeth : this he knoweth. 
Yet, with a feverish brow and streaming eye. 

He seeks to find — and patiently beMoweth 
His midnight laborings in Wisdom's mine, [shine. 
To win for earth the gems that midst its darkness 

** Much study is a weariness." The sage 
Who gave his mind, to seek and search until 

He knew all wisdom, found that on the page 
Knowledge and Grief were vow'd companions still. 

And so the students of a later day 
Sit down among the records of old Time 
To hold high commune with the thoughts sublime 

Of minds long gone ; so they too pass away, 
And leave us what ? their course, to toil, reflect, 

To feel the thorn pierce through our gathered flowers. 
Still midst the leaves the earth-worm to detect 

And this is knowledge: wisdom is not ours. 
Oh ! well the Preacher bids his son admonished be, 
That all the days of man's short life are vanity ! 



THE PICTURE OP A DEPARTED P0BTE6S. 



This still, clear, radiant face ! doth it resemble 

In each fair, faultless lineament thine own t 
Methinks on tliat enchanting lip doth tremble 

Tlie soul that breathes thy lyre's melodious tone. 
The soul of music, oh ! ethereal spirit. 

Fills the dream-haunted sadness of thine eyes ; 
Sweet poetess ! thou surely didst inherit 

Thy gifts celestial from the upper skiea. 

Clear on the expansion of that snow-white fefebetd 
Sits intellectual beauty, meekly throned; 



Yet oh, the expression tells that thou bast sorrowed, 
And in thy yearning, human heart, atoned 

For thy soul's lofty gifts ! — on earth, oh never 
Was the deep thirsting of thy bosom stilled ! 

The ^ aching void" followed thee hero for ever — 
The better land thy dream of love fulfilled. 



CHARITY. 



All stainless in the holy white 
Of her broad mantle, lo ! the maiden cometh : 
Lip, cheek, and brow, serenely bright, 
With that calm look of deep delight 
Beautiful ! on the mountain-top she roameth. 

" The soft gray of the brooding dove" 
With melting radiance in her eye she wearetfa ; 

Her heart is full of trust and love — 

For an angel mission from above. 
In tranquil beauty, o'er the earth she beareth. 

The music of humanity 
Flows ft-om her tuneful lips in sweetest numbers; 

Of all life's pleasant ministries — 

Of universal harmonies — 
She sings : no care her mind encumbers. 

Glad tidings doth she ever sound-^ 
Good will to man throughout the world is sending; 
Blessings and gifts she scatters round : 
Peace to her name, with whom is found 
The olive branch, in holy beauty bending. 



FLOWERS IN A SrCK ROOM. 



Yb are welcome to my darkened room, 

meek and lonely wUdwood flowera ! 
Ye are welcome, as light amid the gloom 

That hangs upon my weary hours. 
Here by my lowly couch of languishment and sorrow 
Your station take, that I may from your presence bor^ 
Lessons of hope, and lowly trust, [row 

That He whose touch revived your bloom 
Hath the same power o'er this poor dust, 
To raide it from the shadowy tomb ! 

Thanks for your presence ! for ye bring 

Back to the aching heart and eye 
Bright visions of the festal Spring, 

Its blossoms, birds, and azure sky. [tranged, 
Now, far from each green haunt and sunny nook es- 
Fading and faint, I lie ; yet in my heart unchanged 
Glows the same love for you, frur flowers. 

As when my unchained footsteps trod 
Lightly amidst your forest bowers, 

And plucked ye from the dewy sod ! 

And Thou, who gavest these grateful flowers, 

1 bless thee for thy thought of me ! 
And that through long and painful hours 

My vigils have been shared by thee, [feltered, 

I bless thee forthe kindness and care whichne'er have 

For the noble, loving heart that through ill remains 

A little while, companion dear, [unaltered ! 

And e'en thy watchful care shall oease : 
Oh, grieve not when the hour draws near. 
But thank Heaven that it bringeth peace ! 



«k 






EMELINE S. SMITH;. 



Miss Eneline Sherman, dowMrs. Smith, 
was born in New Baltimore, Greene county. 
New York, and in 1836 was married to Mr. 
James M. Smith, of the New York bar. Mrs. 
Smith has been a contributor to several of 
the leading literary journals, and in 1847 
she published a volume entitled The Fairy's 



Search, and other Poems, in which she has 
evinced considerable fancy, and a poetical 
vein of sentiment. Her distinguishing char- 
acteristics are a religious delight in nature, 
and a contentment with home affections and 
pleasures, which in one form or another are 
the material of the finest poetry of women. 



HYMN TO THE DEITY, 
IN THE CONTEMPLATION OF NATURE. 



Thou Giver of all earthly good — 
Thou wonder-working Power, 

Whose spirit smiles in every star, 
And breathes in every flower : 

How gratefully we speak thy name- 
How gladly own thy sway ! 

How thrillingly thy presence feel. 
When mid thy works we stray ! 

We may forget thee for a time. 

In scenes with tumult rife. 
Where worldly cares or pleasures claim 

Too large a share of life ; 
But not in Nature^s sweet domain. 

Where everything we see, 
From loftiest mount to lowliest flower. 

Is eloquent of thee. 

Where waves lift up their tuneful voice, 

And solemn anthems chime ; 
Where winds through echoing forests peal 

Their melodies sublime ; 
Where e'en insensate objects breathe 

Devotion's grateful lays — 
Man can nut choose but join the choir 

That hymns his Maker's praise. 

Beneath the city's gilded domes. 

In temples decked with care. 
Where Art and Splendor vie to make 

Thine earthly mansions fair. 
Our forms may lowly bend, our lipf 

May breathe a formal lay. 
The whilst our wa3rward hearts refiue 

These holy rites to pay. 

But in that grander temple, reared 

By thine Almighty hand, 
Where glorious beauty bids the mind'i 

Diviner powers expand, 
Our thoughts, like gratefiil vaasals, give 

An homage glad and free ; 



Our souls in adoration bow. 
And mutely reverence Thee. 



.1 



WE'VE HAD OUR SHARE OF BLISS, 
BELOVED. 

Wx Vb had our share of bliss, beloved. 

We 've had our share of bUas ; 
And mid the varying scenes of life. 

Let us remember this. 
If sorrows come, fix>m vanished joy 

We '11 borrow such a light 
As the departed sun bestows 

Upon the queen of night : 
And thus, by Memory's moonbeams cheered, 

Hope's sun we shall not miss. 
But tread life's path as gay as wh^ 

We had our share of bliss. 

Tis true our sky hath had its donds. 

Our spring its stormy hours^ 
When we have mourned, as all must mourn. 

O'er blighted buds and flowers ; 
And true, our bark hath sometimes neaied 

Despair's most desert shore. 
When gloomy looked the waves around. 

And dark the land before : 
But Love was ever at the helm — 

He could not go amiss, 
8o long as two fond spirits sang, 

<* We 've had our share of bliss." 

Hiese holy watchwords of the Past 

Shall be the Future's stay— * 

For by their magic aid we'll keep 

A host of ills at bay. 
Our happy hearts, like toreless bees, 

Have revelled mid the flowers. 
And hived a store of suouner sweets 

To cheer life's wintry hours : 
While Memory lives, and Love remains^ 

Well ask no more than this — 
But ever sing, in grateftd strains, 

« We've had our share of bliss." 
250 
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S. MARGARET FULLER. 
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Miss Mabgaret Fuller is best known as 
a prose writer. Her Woman in the Nineteenth 
Century, Papers on Literature and Art, Sum- 
mer on the Lakes, etc., entitle her undoubt- 
edly to be ranked among the first authors of 
her sex. I have recently re-read these works, 
incited to do so by the apparent candor and 
decided sagacity displayed in the Letters she 
has written to The Tribune during her resi- 
dence in Europe ; and I confess some change 



of opinion in her favor since writing the 
article upon her in The Prose Writers of 
America. Few can boast so wide a range 
of literary culture ; perhaps none write so 
well with as much facility ; aiid there is 
marked individuality in all her productions. 
As a poet, we have few illustrations of her 
abilities ; but what we have are equal to her 
reputation. She is said to have written much 
more poetry than she has published. 



GOVERNOR EVERETT RECEIVING THE 
INDIAN CHIEFS, NOVEMBER, 1837. 



Who says that poesy is on the wane. 
And that the Muses tune their lyres in vain t 
Mid all the treasures of romantic story, 
When thought was fresh and fimcy in her glory, 
Has ever Art found out a richer theme. 
More dark a shadow, or more soft a gleam. 
Than fall upon the scene, sketched carelessly, 
In the newspaper column of to-day ? 

American romance is somewhat stale. 
Talk of the hatchet, and the &ces pale, 
Wampum and calumets, and forests dreary, . 
Once so attractive, now begins to weary. 
Uncas and Magawisca please us still — 
Unreal, yet idealized with skill ; 
But every poetaster, scribbling witling. 
From the majestic oak his stylus whittling. 
Has helped to tire us, and to make us fear 
The monotone in which so much we hear 
Of *< stoics of the wood," and ** men without a tear." 

Yet Nature, ever buoyant, ever young. 
If let alone, will sing as erst she sung : 
The course of circumstance gives back again 
The picturesque, erewhile pursued in vain — 
Shows us the fount of romance is not wasted, 
The lights and shades of contrast not exhausted. 

Shorn of his strength, the Samson now must sue 
For fragments from the feast his fiithers gave ; 
The Indian dare not claim what is his doe. 
But as a boon his heritage must crave : 
His stately form shall soon be seen no moie 
Through all his fiither's land, th* Atlantic shore ; 
Beneath the sun, to us so kind, they melt — 
More heavily eadi day our rule is felt : 
The tale is old — we do as mortals must ; 
Might makes right here, but God and Time are just 

So near the drama hastens to its dose, 
On this last scene awhile your eyes repose : 
The polished Greek and Scythian meet aigain« 
The ancient life is lived by modem 



The savage through our busy cities walks — 
He in his untouched grandeur silent stalks ! 
Unmoved by all our gayeties and shows. 
Wonder nor shame can touch him as he goes ; 
He gazes on the marvels we have wrought. 
But knows the models from whence all was brought ; 
In God's first temples he has stood so oft. 
And listened to the natural organ loft — [heard, 
Has watched the eagle's fiight,the muttering tnunder 
Art can not move him to a wondering word: 
Perhaps he sees that all this luxury 
Brings less food to the mind than to the eye ; 
Perhaps a simple sentiment has brought 
More to him than your arts had ever taught 
What are the petty triumphs Art has given. 
To eyes familiar with the naked heaven ? 

All has been seen — dock, railroad, and canal, 
Fort, market, bridge, college, and arsenal. 
Asylum, hospital, and cotton-mill. 
The theatre, the lighthouse, and the jail. 
The Braves each novelty, reflecting, saw, 
And now and then growled out the earnest yot^/ 
And now the time is come, *tis understood, 
''Vhen, having seen and thought so much, a talk 
may do some good. 
A well dressed mob have thronged the sight to greet, 
And motley figures throng the spacious street ; 
Majestical and calm through ail they stride. 
Wearing the blanket with a monarch's pride ; 
The gazers stare and shrug, but can't deny 
Their noble forms and blameless symmetry. 
If the Great Spirit their morale has slighted, 
And wigwam smoke their mental culture blighted. 
Yet the physique, at least, perfection reaches. 
In wilds where neither Combe nor Sporzheim 

teachea— 
Where whispering trees invite man to the chase, 
And bounding deer allure him to the race. 

Would thou hadst seen it ! That dark, stately 
Whose ancestors enjoyed all this fiadr land, [band. 
Whence they, by force or fraud, were made to flee, 
Are brought, the white man's victory to see. 

9fn 
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a MARGARET FULLER. 



Can kind emotumi in t|ieir proud hearts glow, 
As through these realmty now decked by art, they go 1 
The clivrch, the school, the raihoad, and the mart — 
Can these a pleasure to their minds impart ? 
All once was theirs — earth, ocean, forest, sky — 
How can they jot in what now meets the eye t 
Not yet ReligioHias unlocked the soul, 
Nor each has learned to glory in the whole ! 

Must they not think, so strange and sad their lot, 
That they by the Great Spirit are forgot 1 
From the far border to which they are driven, 
They might look up in trust to the clear heaven ; 
But here — what talcs doth every object tell 
Where Maasasoit sleeps — where PMip fell ! 

We take our turn, and the philosopher 
Sees through the clouds a hand which can not err, 
An unimproving race, with all their graces 
And all their vices, must resign their places ; 
And human culture rolls its onward flood 
Over the broad plains steeped in Indian blood. 
Such thoughts steady our faith — yet there will rise 
Some natural tears into the calmest eyes — 
Which gaze where forest princes haughty go, 
Made for a gaping crowd a raree show. 

But tfus a scene eeems where, in courtesy, 
The pale face with the forest prince could vie, 
For One presided who, for tact and grace. 
In any age had held an honored place — 
In Beauty's own dear day, had shone a polished 
Phidian vase ! 

Oft have I listened to his accents bland, 
And owned the magic of his silvery voice, 
In all the graces which life's arts demand, 
Delighted by the justness of his choice. 
Not his the stream of lavish, fervid thought — 
The rhetoric by passion's magic wrought ; 
Not his the massive style, the lion port. 
Which with the granite class of mind assort ; 
But, in a range of excellence his own, 
With all the charms to soil persuasion known. 
Amid our busy people we admire him — ^*< elegant 
and lone." 

He scarce needs words, so exquisite the skill 
Which modulates the tones to do his will, 
That the mere sound enough would charm the ear. 
And lap in its Elysium all who hear. 
The intellectual paleness of his cheek, 

The heavy eyelids, and slow, tranquil smile, 
The well cut lips from which the graces speak, 
Fit him alike to win or to beguile ; 
7*hen those words so well chosen, fit, though few. 
Their linked sweetness as our thoughts pursue. 
We deem them spoken pearls, or radiant diamond 
dew. 

And never yet did I admire the power 
Which makes so lustrous every threadbare theme— 
Which won for La&yette one other hour. 
And e*en on July fourth could cast a gleam — 
As now, when I behold him play the host 
With all the dignity which red men boast — 
With all the courtesy the whites have lost : 
Assume the very hue of savage mind. 
Yet in rude accents show the thought refined— 
Assume the naivete of infant age. 
And in such prattle seem still more a sage ; 



The golden mean with tact unening seized, 

A courtly critic shone, a simple savage plesksed ; 

The stoic of the woods his skill confessed, 

As all the Father answered in his breast. 

To the sure mark the silver arrow sped. 

The man without a tear a tear has shed : 

And thou hadst wept, had thou been there, to see 

How true one sentiment must ever be. 

In court or camp, the dty or the wild, [child. 

To rouse the father's heart, you need but name his 

'Twas a fair scene — and acted well by all : 
So here's a health to Indian braves so tall — 
Our governor and Boston people all ! 



THE SACRED MARRIAGE. 



Ajto has another's life as large a scope ? 
It may give due fulfilment to thy hope. 
And every portal to the unknown may ope. 
I^ near this other life, thy inmost feeling 
Trembles with fateful prescience of reveling 
The future Deity, time is still concealing 
If thou feel thy whole force drawn more and more 
To launch that other bark on seas without a shore. 
And no still secret must be kept in store— 
If meannesses that dim each temporal deed. 
The dull decay that mars the fleshly weed, [seed — 
And flower of love that seems to fall and leave no 
Hide never the full presence from thy sight 
Of mutual aims and tasks, ideals bright, [blight 
Which feed their roots to-day on all this seeming 

Twin stars that mutual circle in the heaven. 
Two parts for spiritual concord given 
Twin sabbaths tliat inlock the sacred seven — 
Still looking to the centre for the cause. 
Mutual light giving to draw out the powers. 
And learning all the other groups by cognizance of 

one another's laws : 
7*he parent love the wedded love includes, 
The one permits the two their mutual moods, 
The two each other know mid myriad multitudes; 
With childlike intellect discerning love. 
And mutual action energizing love. 
In myriad forms afliliating love. 
A world whose seasons bloom from pole to pole, 
A force which knows both starting-point and goal, 
A home in heaven — the union in the souL 



BONNETS. 



I. ORPHZUS. 

Each Orpheus must to the depths descend. 

For only thus the poet can be wise. 
Must make the sad Persephone his friend. 

And buried love to second life arise ; 
Again his love must lose through too much love, 

Must lose his life by living life too true. 
For what he sought below is passed above. 

Already done is all that he would do ; 
Must tune all being with his single lyre, 

Must melt all rocks free from their primal ptin. 
Must search all Nature with his one soul's fire. 

Must bind anew all forms in heavenly chain. 
If he already sees what he must do. 
Well may he shade his eyesfrom the fiu^iningview. 



8. MARGARET FULLER. 
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TI. IVfTRUVSirrAL MUSIC. 

The charms of melodj, in simple airs, 

By human voices sung, are always felt ; 

With thoughts responsive careless hearers melt, 
Of secret ills, which our frail nature hoars. 

We listen, weep, forget But when the throng 
Of a great master^s thoughts, ahove the reach 
Of words or colors, wire and wood can teach 

By laws which to the spirit-world belong — • 
\\'lien several parts, to tell one mood combined. 

Flash meaning on us we can ne*er express. 
Giving to matter subtlest powers of miiid, 

Superior joys attentive souls confess : 
The harmony which suns and stars obey, [day. 
Blesses our earthbound state with visions of supernal 



III. BKETHOTXIT. 

Most intellectual master of the art. 
Which, best of all, teaches the mind of man 
The universe in all its varied plan — 

Wh at stmngely mingled thoughts thy strains impart! 

Here the fiiint tenor thrills the inmost heart, 
Inhere the rich bass the Reason's balance shows ; 
Here breathes the softest sigh IhatLove o'er knows; 

There sudden fancies, seeming without chart, 
Float into wildest breezy interludes ; 

The past is all forgot — hopes sweetly breathe, 

And our whole being glows — when lo ! beneath 
The flowery brink. Despair's deep sob concludes ! 

SStartlcd, we strive to free us from the chain — 

Notes of high triumph swell, and we are thine again ! 



IT. KOZAET. 

Ip to the intellect and passions strong 
Beethoven speak, with such resistless power. 
Making us share the full creative hour, 

When his wand fixed wild Fancy's mystic throng. 

Oh, Nature's finest lyre ! to thee belong 
The deepest, softest tones of tenderness. 
Whose purity the listening angels bless. 

With silvery clearness of seraphic song. 

Sad are those chords, oh heavenward striving soul ! 
A love, which never found its home on earCh, 
Pensively vibrates, even in thy mirth. 

And gentle laws thy lightest notes control; 

Yet dear that sadness ! spheral concords felt 

Purify most those hearts which most they melt 
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y. TO ALLSTON S PICTUBX, "THB BRIDX.' 

Not long enough we gaze upon that face, 

Not pure enough the life with which we Utc, 
To be full tranced by that softest grace, 

To win all pearls those lucid depths can give ; 
Here Fantasy has liorrowed wings of Even, 

And stolen Twilight's latest sacred hues, 
A soul has visited the woman's heaven. 

Where palest lights a silver sheen diffuse. 
To sec aright the vision which he saw, 

We must ascend as high upon the stair 
Which leads tlie human thought to heavenly law. 

And see the flower bloom in its natal air; 
Thus might we read aright the lip and brow, 
Where Thought and Love beam too subduing for 
our senses now. 



TO EDITH. ON HER BIRTHDAY. 

If the Mme star our fiites together bind. 
Why are we thus divided, mind firom mindl 
If the same law one grief to both impart. 
How couldst thou grieve a trusting mother's heart 1 
Our aspiration seeks a common lliii. 
Why were we tempered of such differing frame 1 
— But 'tis too late to turn this wrong to right; 
Too cold, too damp, too deep, has fallen the nig^t ! 
And yet, the angel of my life replies^ 
*< Upon that night a Morning Star shall rise. 
Fairer than that which ruled the temporal burthy 
Undimmed by vapors of the dreamy earth." 
It says, that, where a heart thy claim denies. 
Genius shall read its secret ere it flies; 
The earthly form may vanish from thy side, 
Pure love will make thee still the Spirit's bride. 
And thou, ungentle, yet much-loving child. 
Whose heart still shows the * untamed haggard wild,' 
A heart which justly makes the highest claim. 
Too easily is checked by transient blame ; 
Ere such an orb can ascertain its sphere. 
The ordeal roust be various and severe ; 
My prayers attend thee, though the feet may flj, 
I hear thy music in the silent sky. 



LINES WRITTEN IN ILLINOIS. 



Familiab to the childish mind were tales 

Of rock-girt isles amid a desert sea, 
Where unexpected stretch the flowery vales 

To soothe the shipwrecked sailor's misery. 
Fainting, he lay upon a sandy shore. 
And £uicied that all hope of life was o'er ; 
But let him patient climb the firowning wall, 
Within, the orange glows beneath the palm tree tall. 
And all that Eden boasted waits his call. 
Almost these tales seem realized to-day. 
When the long dullness of the sultry way. 
Where indei)endent settlera* careless cheer 
Made us indeed feel we were strangers here, 
Is cheered by sudden sight of this fair spot. 
On which improvement yet has made no blot. 
But Nature all astonished stands, to find 
Her plan protected by the human mind. 
Blest be the kindly genius of the scene : 

The river, bending in unbroken grace. 
The stately thickets, with their pathways green. 

Fair lonely trees, each in its fittest place. 
Those thickets haunted by the deer and fiiwn ; 
Those cloudlike flights of birds across the lawn ; 
The gentlest breezes here delight to blow, [the show. 
And sun and shower and star are emulous to deck 

Wondering, as Crusoe, we survey tlie land — 
Happier than Crusoe we, a friendly band : 
Blest be the hand that reared this friendly home. 
The heart and mind uf him to whom we owe 
Hours of pure peace such as few mortals know ; 
May he find such, should he be led to roam — 
Be tended by such ministering sprites — 
Enjoy such guyly childish days, such hopeful nights! 
And yet, amid the goods to mortals given, 
To give those goods again is most like Heaven. 
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ON LBAVIfra THE WEST. 

Fasiwill, ye loft and sumptuoiu solitndefl ! 

Te fairy dittaacaii ye lordly woods, 

Haonted by paths like those that Poassiii knew, 

When after hit all gazers eyes be drew: 

I go-— and if I never more may steep 

An eager heart in your enchantments deep, 

Yet ever to itself that heart may say. 

Be not exacting — thou hast lived one day — 

Hast looked on that wliich matches with thy moud, 

Impassioned sweetness of full being's flood, 

Where notliing checked the bold yet gentle wave. 

Where naught repelled the lavish love that gave. 

A tender blessing lingers o*cr the scene, 

Like some young mother's thought, fond, yet serene, 

And through its life new bom our lives have been. 

Once more farewell — a sad, a sweet fiftrewell ; 

And if I never must behold you more. 

In other worlds I will not cease to tell 

The rosary I here have numbered o'er; 

And bright-haired Hope will lend a gladdened ear, 

And Love will free him from the grasp of Fear, 

And Gorgon critics, while the tale they hear, 

Shell dew their stony glances with a tear, 

If I but catch one echo from your spell : 

And so fiurewell — a grateful, sad farewell ! 



GANYMEDE TO HIS EAGLE • 

SL'GOESTEI) Ur A WORK OF THORWALDSEX 'S 



Uvox the rocky mountain stood the boy, 
A goblet of pure water in his hand, 

His face and form spoke him one made for joy, 
A willing servant to sweet love's command ; 

But a strange pain was written on his brow, 

And Uirilled tliroughout his silver accents now : 

" My bird," he cries, " my destined brother friend, 

Oh whither fleets to-day thy wayward flight 1 
Hast thou forgotten that I here attend. 

From the full noon until this sad twilight 1 
A hundred times, at least, from the clear spring, 

8ince the full noon o'er hill and valley glowed, 
I've filled the vase which our Olympian king 

Upon my cure for thy sole use bestowed ; 
That, at the moment when thou shouldst descend, 
A pure refreshment might thy thirst attend. 

Hast thou forgotten earth — forgotten me, 
Thy fellow bondsman in a royal cause. 

Who, from the sadness of infinity, 
Only with thee ran know that peaceful pause 

In which we catch the flowing strain of love 

Which binds our dim fates to the throne of Joto 1 

Before I saw thee I was like the May, 

Longing for summer that must mar its bloom, 
Or like the morning star that calls the day, 

Who.se glories to its promise are the tomb; 
And as the eager fountain rises higher. 

To throw itrielf more strongly l>ack to earth. 
Still, as more sweet and full rose my desire. 

More fondly it reverted to it8 birth ; 

♦ Comuopod on th.> Iwijlit piiHod the Eri^lc'a Neat, Ore- 
gon, Uncx River, July 4, \^\\\. 



For, what the rosebud seeks tells not the 
The meaning foretold by the boy the man can not 
disclose. 

I was all spring, for in my being dwelt 

Eternal youth, where flowers are the fnut; 
Full feeling was the thought of what was felt — 

Its music was the meaning of the lute : 
But heaven and earth such life will still deny. 
For earth, divorced from heaven, still asks the ques- 
tion, Why 1 
Upon the highest mountains my young feet 

Ached, that no pinionn from their lightness grew, 
My starlike eyes the stars would fondly greet, 

Yet win no greeting from the circling blue ; 
Fair, self-subsistent each in its own sphere. 

They had no care that tliere was none for me : 
Alike to them that I was far or near. 

Alike to them, time and eternity. 

But, from the violet of lower air. 
Sometimes an answer to my wishing came. 
Those lightning births my nature seemed to share, 

They told the secrets of its fiery frame — 
The sudden messengers of hate and love. 
The thunderbolts that arm the hand of Jove, 
And strike sometimes the sacred spire, and strike 
the sacred grove. 

Come in a moment, in a moment gone. 

They answered me, then left me still more lone ; 

They told me that the thought whicli ruled the world 

As yet no sail upon its course had furied. 

That the creation was but just begun. 

New leaves still leaving from the primal one. 

But spoke not of the goal to wliich my rapid wheels 

would run. 
Still, still my eyes, though tearfully, I strained 
To the far future which my heart contained. 
And no dull doubt my proper hope profaned. 

At last, oh bliss, thy living form I spied. 
Then a mere speck upon a distant sky ; 

Yet my keen glance discerned its noble pride. 
And the full answer of that sun-filled eye : 

I knew it was the wing that must upbear 

My earthlier form into the realms of air. 

Thou knowest howwe gained that beauteous height. 

Where dwells the monarch of the sons of light, 

Thou knowest he declared us two to be 

The chosen ser^-ants of his ministry — 

Thou as his messenger, a sacred sign 

Of conquest, or with omen more benign. 

To give its due weight to the righteous cause. 

To express the verdict of Olympian laws. 

And I wait upon the lonely spring. 

Which slakes the thirst of bards to whom 'tis given 
The destined dues of hopes divine to sing. 

And weave the needed chain to bind to heaven : 
Only from such cx>uld be obtained a draught 
For him who in his early home from Jove's own 

cup has qualTed. 
To wait, to wait, but not to wait too long. 
Till heavy grows the burthen of a song ; 
Oh bird ! too long hast thou been gone to-day, 
My feet are wear}' of their frequent way — 
The spell that opes the spring my tongue no moie 

can say. 
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If soon thou con'it not, night will &U aroimd, 
My brad with > aid tlumbci will In baund. 
And the pute draugbt be bpilt upon the ground. 
KemGinber that I am not yet divine, 
Lang ypBn of lertiiire to die fatal Nina 
Are yel to make ■ Iklphiui vigor mine. 
Oh, mftke them not loo hard, thou tnrd of Jove, 
AnniFi the itripling'a hope, canliriu hii love, 
Itcccivo ibe Hrvico in which he delights, 
And bear htm often to ttio Mrcne heighbv 
Where huuli that were m prompt in (cnrina thee, 
Shall be allowed the highcMt lainistry. 
And Baplure live with bright Fidelity. 

LIFE A TEllFLB. 

Tbi lempls round 
Spread green the pleasant ground ; 

The fui cotonoado 
Be of pure marble pillaie made; 
Strong lo Bustoin the roof, 

Time and lemprrt prooC 
Yet amid which the liRhlcM breeae 

Con pJay aa it pleaaa ; 

The audience hall 

Be bee U> all 

Who revere 
The Power worahipped here. 

Sole guide of youlh. 

Unswerving Truth : 

la the inrnost ohrine 

Slanda the image divine, 
Ouljaoen 
By those whose deeds haTe worthy been — 

Prieitlike dean. 
Those, who initiated are. 

Declare. 

As (he hours 
Cshci in varying hopes and powers ; 

It changes its face. 

It changes ila age — 

Now a young beaming gTBce, 

Now Neslorion sage : 

But, to the pure in heart, 

This shape of primal art 

In age is liiir, 

In youth seems wife. 

Beyond compare. 

Above sarpriMi : 
What it teaches native seems. 

Its MW lore our nndcnl dreami ; 
Incense rises fiom the ground. 



the wand of Lovi 

But, if ibc cut a>iide the robs of green, 

Winter's silver sheen. 

While, pure aa light, 

Mukrs gentle Hliroud as worthy weed as bridal 

Tobe had been. 



'SKCODRAaSUENT. 

Pott Ae Power to whwn we bow 
Haa^eB ite.filed^ that, if not now, 
They of part and alPudfaKt mln^, 
Sy fiuth exalted, troth leSneAs 
Shall hesiDll music lopd anJMlKf. ■ 
Whose fint notes they vontuni j Iftv,. 
Then fear not thou to wind the hv^' 
Though rlf and gnome thy coocagBMU 
Ask for the cshIIc'* king and queen — 
Though rabble rout may ruah between, 
Beat thee senseless to the ground, 
in the dnric bewl thee round — 
Permit to ask and it will cam«, 
Setk not for real in humbler home : 
So diall thou H« what tew have uen. 
The palace liome of King and Queen, 



GUNIIILDA. 

A 3tiini::< nt beneath the tree, 

Tcai-bedewed her palo cheeks bo 

And ahe sighcth heavily. 

From forth the wood into the light 

A liuntei strides with carol light. 

And A gbnce to bold and brighL 

He careless stopped and eyed the maid : 

" Why wccpeHt IhouV he gently sold; 

" I lovo thee well — bo not afraid," 

He takes hfr hand, and leads her on ; 

She should hove wailed there alone. 

For ho was not her chosen one. 

He leans her head upon his breast : 

She knew 'twii not her home of rest. 

But >b ! she bod been sore distrened. 

The aacred alan looked sadly -down ; 

The parting moon appeared to frown. 

To see thus dimmed the diamond tiawo. 

Then from the thicket starts a deer: 

The huntsman, wiling on his spear. 

Cries, " Maiden, wait thou for me berc." 

She seesliiin vanish into night. 

She Btarls from sleep in deep affright, 

For it was not her own true knight t 

Tliough but in dream Gunhil da Ailed, 

Though but a fancied ill assailed. 

Though slto but &nded faiJt bewailed — 

Yet ihouifht of day makes dream of night : 

She is ni>t worthy of the ^ghl. 

The inmost altar burnn not bright. 

If loneliness thou canst not bear, 

Uiin not the dragon's venom dare. 

Of the pure meed thou abouldst daapair. 

Now sadder that lone nioiden sighs, 
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Crushed in the dust lier heart's flower lies, 
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LYDIA JANE PEIRSON 



Ltdia Jane Wheeler, now Mrs. Peib- 
80N, was born in Middletown, Connecticut, 
and when sixteen years of age removed with 
her parents to Canandaigua, New York, where 
she was soon after married. Her husband 
purchased a tract of land in Liberty, Tioga 
county, one of the wildest districts of north- 
em Pennsylvania, and commenced there his 
career as a pioneer farmer, five miles from 
any other habitation, and nearly twenty from 
any village. Mrs. Feirson appears to have 
been ill fitted for such a life, but the solitude 
of the forest was cheered by the presence of 
the Muse, and for several years her contri- 
butions appeared frequently in The New- 
Yorker, The Southern Literary Messenger, 
and other periodicals. A pleasing incident 
in her history is related in the following com- 
munication from a correspondent : ** At a pe- 
riod when the best abilities of Pennsylvania 
were active in recommending plans for the 
general education of the people, Mr. Thad- 
deus Stevens, now a member of Congress, 
but then a representative in the state legis- 
lature, made a masterly speech upon the sub- 
ject, which was seconded by a spirited and 
elegant poem that attracted general atten- 
tion. Judge Ellis Lewis, so well known as 
one of our most accomplished jurists, was 
deeply interested in the movement, and ac- 



tively engaged in efforts to induce its suc- 
cess. Pleased with the poem, he made in- 
quiries respecting its author, and learned that 
her husband, by a series of misfortunes, had 
been reduced to a condition of extreme pe- 
cuniary embarrassment, and that his family 
was without a home. Meeting Mr. Stevens, 
who is scarcely less known for his generosity 
than for those splendid powers which have 
raised him to so high a rank in his profes-' 
sion and among the managers of affairs, he 
communicated to him the circumilaDces, and 
suggested that something should be done for 
the relief of the poetess. Mr. Stevens au- 
thorized the judge to consult with Mrs. Feir- 
son, purchase for her such a farm as she 
might select, and draw on him for the cost. 
Neither Judge Lewis nor Mr. Stevens had 
ever seen her, but the former apprized her 
of his commission, and the design was exe- 
cuted. She chose a beautiful little estate 
which chanced to be in the market ; it was 
purchased by Judge Lewis ; the deed, drawn 
to Thaddeus Stevens in trust for Lydia Jane 
Peirson and her heirs and assigns, was sent 
to her ; and she now lives upon it in pleasant 
independence." 

Mrs. Peirson has published two volumes 
of poems— Forest Leaves, in 1845, and The 
Forest Minstrel, in 1847. 



MY SONG. 

Tib not for fiune 
That I awaken with my simple lay 
The echoes of the forest I but sing 
As sings the bird, that pours her native strain, 
Because her soal is made of melody ; 
And lingering in the bowers, her warblings seem 
To gather round her all the tuneful forms [flowers, 
Whose bright wings shook rich incense from the 
And balmy verdure of the sweet young Spring, 
0*er whidi the glad Day shed his brightest smile. 
And Night her purest tears. I do but sing 
Like that sad bird who in her loneliness 
Pours out in song the treasures of her soul. 
Which else would burst her bo80m,which hasnaught 
On which to laTish the warm streams that gush 
Up from her trembling heart, and pojors them forth 
Upon the sighing winds in fitful strains. 



Perchance one pensive spirit loves the song» 
And lingers in the twilight near the wood 
To list her plaintive sonnet, which unlocks 
The sealed fountain of a hidden griefl 
That pensive listener, or some playfal child. 
May miss the lone bird's song, what time her wings 
Are folded in the calm and silent sleep. 
Above her broken heart Then, though they weep 
In her deserted bower, and hang rich wreaths 
Of ever-living flowers upon her grave. 
What will it profit her who would have alepl 
As deep and sweet vrithout them? 

Oh ! how vain 
With promised garlands for the sepukhre. 
To think to cheer .the soul, whose daily prayer 
Is but for bread and peace ! whose trembling hopes 
For immortality ask one green leaf 
From oflf the healing trees that grow bedde 

The pure, bright river of Eternal Life. 
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MY MUSB. 

BoBir of the sonlight and the dew, 

That met amongst the flowen. 
That on the river margin grew 

Beneath the willow bowen ; 
Her earliest pillow was a wreatfi 

Of violets newly blown. 
And the meek incense of their breath 

At once became her own. 

Her cradle-hymn the river sung, 

In that same liquid tone 
With which it gave, when Earth was youDg, 

Praise to the Living One. 
The breeze that lay upon its breast 

Responded wilh a sigh ; 
And there the ring-dove built her nest 

And sung her lullaby. 

The only nurse she ever knew 

Was Nature, free and wild : 
Such wm her birth, and so she grew 

A moody, wayward child, 
Who loved to climb the rocky steep» 

To ford the mountain-stream, 
To lie beside the sounding deep, 

And weave the magic dream. 

She loved the path with shadows dim» 

Beneath the dark-leaved trees, 
Where Nature's winged poets sing 

Their sweetest melodies ; 
To dance amongst the pensile stems 

Where blossoms bright and sweet 
Threw diamonds from their diadems 

Upon her fairy feet 

She loved to watch the day-star float 

Upon the atrial sea. 
Till Morning sunk his pearly boat 

In floods of radiancy ; 
To see the angel of the storm 

Upon his wind-winged car, 
With dark clouds wrapped around his form, 

Come shouting from a&r ; 

And pouring treasures rich and free, 

'i'he pure, refreshing rain, 
Till every weed and forest-tree 

Could boast its diamond chain : 
Then rising, with the hymn of praise. 

That swelled from hill and daJe, 
Display the rainbow, sign of peace. 

Upon its misty veiL 

She loved the waves' deep utteringa— 

And gazed with phrensied eye 
When Night shook lightning from his wiiig% 

And winds went sobbing by. 
Full oft I chid the wayward child. 

Her wanderings to restrain ; 
And sought her airy limbs to bind 

With Caution*s worldly chain. 

I bade her stay within my cot. 

And ply the housewife's art : 
She heard me, but she heeded not-« 

Oh, who can bind the heart ! 
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I told her the had none t» gttide 

Her inexperienced feeiF 
To where, through Teqip^'s valley, glide* 

Castalia's waters sweet ; . 

No son of Fame, to take her 

And lead her blushing fc 
Proclaiming to the laurelled 

A youthfril sister's worth ; 
That there were none to help her cBmb 

The steep and toilsome way, 
To where, above the mists of Time, 

Shines Genius' living ray ; 

Where, wreathed with never-fading flowers. 

The harp immortal lies. 
Filling the souls that reach those bowers 

With heavenly melodies. 
I warned her of the cruel foes 

That throng that rugged path. 
Where many a thorn of misery grows^ 

And tempests wreak their wrath. 

I told her of the serpents dread. 

With malice-pointed flings, 
Of yellow-blossomed weeds that shed 

Derision's maddening pangs ; 
And of the broken, mouldering lyres 

Thrown carelessly aside, 
Telling the winds, with shivering wiim^ 

How noble spirits died ! 

I said, her sandals were not meet 

Such journey to essay — 
(There should be gold beneath the feet 

That tempt Fame's toilsome way :) 
But while I spoke, her burning eye 

Was flashing in the light 
That shone upon that mountain high, 

Insufierably biight 

While streaming from the Eternal Lyre, 

Like distant echoes came 
A strain that wrapped her soul in fire^ 

And thrilled her trembling frame. 
She sprang away, that vmyward child — 

" The harp ! the harp !" she cried ; 
And still she climbs and warbles wild 

Along the mountain-side. 
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TO AN iEOLIAN HARP. 



Trou 'rt like my heart, thou shivering string. 

Of wild and plaintive tone ; 
Thrilled by the slightest zephyr's wing^ 

That over thee is thrown ; 

Replying with melodious wail 

To every passing sigh. 
And pouring to the fltfnl gale 

Wild bursts of harmony. 

Still by the tempest's torturing power 

Thy lofUest notes are rung, 
And in the stormy midnight hour 

Thy holiest hymns are sung. 

Thoq'rt like my heart, thou trembling string 
I'hat lovest the gentle breeze — 

Yet yieldest to the tempest-king 
Thy loAiest melodies. 







TO THB WOOD EOBIN. 

Bird of the twilight hoar ! 

My soul goes forth to mingle with thy hymn, 
Which floats like slumber round each closing flower, 

And weaveaipreet visions through the forest dim. 

Where Day's wmteX warblers rest, 

Each gently rocking on the waving spray, 

Or hovering the dear fledglings in the nest 
Without one care-pang for the coming day. 

Oh, holy bird, and sweet 

Angel of this dark forest, whose rich notes 
Gush like a fountain in the still retreat, 

0*er which a world of mirrored beauty floats : 

My spirit drinks the stream, 
'^ Till human cares and passions fiide away ; 
^Spd all my soul is wrapped in one sweet dream 
^Of blended love, and peace, and melody. 

^jlweet bird ! that wakest alone 
r The moonlight echoes of the flowery dells. 
When every other winged lute is flown, 
And insects sleeping all in nodding bells ; 

I bew my aching head. 

And wait the unction of thy voice of love : 
I foel it o'er my weaiy spirit liied, 

Like dew from balmy flowers that bloom above. 

Oh ! when the loves of earth 

Are silent birds, at close of life's long day, 
May some pure seraphim of heavenly birth 

Bear on its holy hymn my soul away ! 



THB WILD-WOOD HOME. 



Oh, show me a place like the wild-wood home, 

Where the air is fragrant and free, 
And the first pure breathings of morning come 

In a gush of melody. 
&he lifts the soft fringe from her dark-blue eye 

With a radiant smile of love. 
And the diamonds that o'er her bosom lie 

Are bright as the gems above ; 

Where Noon lies down in the breezy shade 

Of the glorious forest bowers. 
And the beautiful birds from the sunny glades 

8it nodding amongst the flowers, 
While the holy child of the mountain-spring 

Steals past with a murmured song. 
And the honey-bees sleep in the bells that swing 

Its garlanded banks along ; 

Where Day steals away with a young bride's blush, 

To the soft green couch of Night, 
And the Moon throws o'er with a holy hush 

Her curtain of gossamer light ; 
And the seraph that sings in the hemlock dell, 

Oh, sweetest of birds is she, 
Fills the dewy breeze with a trancing swell 

Of melody rich and free. 

There are sumptuous mansions with marble walls, 

Surmounted by glittering towers. 
Where fountains play in the perfumed halls 

Amongst exotic flowers : 



They are suitable homes for the haughty in mind. 
Yet a wild-wood home for me, [wind. 

Where the pure bright streams, and the mountain- 
And the bounding heart, are free ! 



ISABELLA. 

FROM "OCEAN MIL0DII8.** 



Iir what fair grotto of the deep-green 

Where rich festoons of sea-flowere darkly wave. 
From trees of brilliant coral, that enwreathe 

Their priceless branches through the marUe cave ; 
Where rings for evermore the solemn knell 
Of tinkling waters in the tuneful shell ; 
Where pensive sea-maids come in groups to weep, 
Dost thou, my precious Isabella, sleep ? 

Thou beautiful enchantment ! thou wert like 

A delicately wrought transparency, 
Through which all angel-forms of tendemeas 

Shone in the light of maiden purity ; 
Thy cheek was Love's pure altar, where he laid 
With playful hand his roses pale and red. 
While bathing in thine eyes of liquid blue. 
By fuU-fringed curtains half concealed from view. 

Spring has no blossom fairer than thy form ; 

Winter no snow-wreath purer than thy annd ; 
The dewdrop trembling to the morning beam 

Is like thy smile, pure, transient, heaven-refined : 
But ever o'er thy soul a shadow lay, 
Still more spparent in the sunniest day ; 
And ever when to bliss thy heart beat high. 
The swell subsided in a plaintive sigh. 

When I would speak of bliss, thou wouldst reply, 
** Hush ! for I feel that all our hopes are vain ; 

Some spirit whispers that I soon must die. 
And every thrill of hope is mixed with pain." 

At length thy drooping form did prove too well 

That there was poison in life's fiyling well ; 

And then we sought youth's freshness to renew 

Beneath a sky of softer sun and dew. 

We journeyed with thee many a mournful day. 
Till thou wert weary of the fiiiitleas toil. 
And prayed that we would take our homeward way 
That thou mightst slumber in thy native soiL 
I knelt and clasped thee in a wild embrace. 
Concealing in thy robes my anguished face ; 
Yet still thy snowy shoulder folt my tears. 
And still thine iGolian voice was in mine eara. 

I felt thy presence— and the veil of life 

Was still between the coffio-scene and me ; 
And Hope and Skill maintained their anxious strife^ 

Contending strongly with stem Destiny. 
But when I saw thee dead, and felt the chill 
Of thy white hand, so nerveless and so still. 
When as my tears fell on thy lovely fiioe— 
7*here was no voice, no smile, no oonsctousneei ! 
And when I saw thy form — so fair, so pure. 

So dear, so precioua— cast into the sea, 
O God of mercy ! how did I endure 

The torture of that fearful agony ? 
Oh, peerless sleeper ! down in the deep sea 
My heart is in that billowy world with thee ; 
And still my spirit lingers on the wave 
That rolls between my bosom and thy gimfe. 
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BUNSET IN THE FOREST. 

Coxs now unto the foreit, and enjoj 
The lovelineM of Nature. Look abroad 
And note the tender beauty and repoae 
Of the magaificent in eardi and sky. 
See what a radiant smile of golden light 
O'erspreads the face of heaven ; while die wait 
Bums like a living ruby in the ring 
Of the deep green horizon. Now the shades 
Are deepening round the feet of the tall trees. 
Bending the head of the pale blossoms down 
Upon their mother's bosom, where the breeie 
Comes with a low, sweet hymn and balmy kiM, 
To lull them to repose. Look now, and see 
How every mountain, with its leafy plume, 
Or rocky helm, with crest of giant pine. 
Is veiled with floating amber, and gives back 
The loving smile of the departing sun, 
And nods a calm adieu. Hark ! from the dell 
Where sombre hemlocks sigh unto the streamf, 
Which with its everlasting harmony 
Returns each tender whisper, what a gush 
Of liquid melody, Uke soft, rich tones 
Of flute and viol, mingling in sweet strains 
Of love and rapture, float away toward heaven ! 
'T is the iGdoleo, from her sweet place 
Singing to Nature's God the perfect hymn 
Of Nature's innocence. Does it not seem 
That Earth is listening to that evening song ? — 
There's such a hush on mountain, plain, and streams. 
Seems not the Sun to linger in his bower 
On yonder leafy summit, pouring forth 
His glowing adoration unto God, 
Blent with that evening hymn, while eveiy flower 
Bows gracefully, and mingles with the strain 
Its balmy breaUiing ? Have you looked on aught 
In all the panoply and bustling pride 
Of the dense city with its worldly throng. 
So soothing, so delicious to the soul, 
So like the ante-chamber of high heaven. 
As this old forest, with the emerald crown 
Which it has worn for ages, glittering 
With the bright halo of departing day, 
While from its bosom living seraphim 
Are hymning gratitude and love to God ? 



THE LAST PALE FLOWER& 



Thi last pale flowers are drooping on the stems. 
The last sere leaves fall fluttering from the tree, 

The latest groups of Summer's flying gems 
Are hymning forth a parting melody. 

The wings are heavy-vnnged and linger by. 
Whispering to every pale and sighing leaf; 

The sunlight falls all dim and tremblingly. 
Like love's fond farewell through the mist ol grief. 

There is a dreamy presence everywhere. 

As if of spirits passing to and fro ; 
We almost hear their voices in the air, 

And feel their balmy pinions touch the brow. 

We feel as if a breath might put aside 
The shadowy curtains of the spirit-land. 

Revealing all the loved and glorified 

That Death has taken from Afiectioii*8 band. 



We call their names, and listen for the sound 
Of their sweet voices' tender melodies ; 

We look almost expectantly around 
For those dear faces vrith the loving eyes. 

We feel them near us, and spread out the scroll 
Of hearts whose feelings they la^ wont to share, 

That they may read the constaiM^ of soul 
And all the high, pure motives written there. 

And then we weep, as if our cheek were pressed 
To Friendship's holy, unsuspecting heart. 

Which understands our own. Oh, vision blest ! 
Alas, that such illusions should depart ! 

I oft have prayed that Death may come to me 

In such a spiritual, autumnal day ; 
For surely it would be no agony 

With all the beautiful to pass away. ^ 

TO THE WOODS. * 

Coxs to the woods in June — « 

'T is happiness to rove 
When Nature's lyres are all in tune. 

And life all full of love...... 

While from the dewy dells. 

And every wildwood bower, 
A thousand little feathered bells 

Ring out the matin hour. 

Come when the sun is high. 

And earth all full in bloom, 
When every passing sunmier sigh 

Is languid with perfume ; 
When by the mountain-brook 

The watchful red-deer lies, 
And spotted fawns in mossy nook 

Have closed their wild, bright eyes ; 
While from the giant tree, 

And fairy of the sod, 
A dreamy wind-harp melody 

Speaks to the soul of God— 
Whose beauteous gifts of love 

The passing hours unfold. 
Till e'en the sombre hemlock-boughs 

Are tipped with fringe of gold. 

Come when the sun is set. 

And see along the west 
Heaven's glory streaming through the gate 

By which he passed to rest; 
While brooklets, as they flow 

Beneath the cool, sweet bowers. 
Sing fairy legends soft and low 

To groups of listening flowers ; 
And creeping, formless shades 

Make distance strange and dim. 
And with the daylight softly fades 

The wild-bird's evening hymn. 

Come when the woods are dark, 

And winds go fluttering by. 
While here and there a phantom bark 

Floats in the deep blue sky ; 
While gleaming far away 

Beyond the aerial flood. 
Lies in its starry majesty 

The city of our God. 
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JANE T. WORTHINGTON. 



Jane Tayloe Lomax, a daughter of the 
late Colonel Lomax of the United States 
army, was a native of Virginia, and was con- 
nected with several of the most distinguished 
families of that state. She was educated in 
different parts of the country, as the exigen- 
cies of the military service led to changes 
of residence by her father, and her large op- 
portunities were improved by a genial inter- 
course with various society, and a minute 
and loving observation of nature. Her affec- 
tions, however, always centred in the '' Old 
Dominion," and nearly all her productions 
appeared in the Southern Literary Messen- 



ger, which was edited by a personal friend, at 
Richmond. She excelled most in the essay, 
and there are few better illustrations of wo- 
manly feeling and intelligence than may be 
found in her numerous compositions of this 
kind, which were written in the four or five 
years of her literary life. Her poems, sim- 
ple, graceful, and earnest, are reflections of 
a character eminently truthful, refined, and 
pleasing. She was married, in 1843, to F. 
A.Worthington, M. D., of Ohio, and she died, 
lamented by a wide circle of literary and per^ 
sonai friends, m 1847. No collection of her 
works has been published. 



TO THE PEAKS OF OTTEft. 



Faik are the sunset hues, thy dark brow bleanng, 

Oh mountain, with their gift of golden rays ; 
And the few floating clouds, thy crest caressing. 

Seem guardian angels to my raptured gazo : 
I have looked on thee through the saddest tears 

That ever human sorrow taught to flow. 
And thou wilt come, in life's recalling yean. 

Linked with the memory of my deepest wo. 

Yet well I love thee, in thy silent mystery. 

Thy purple shadows and thy glowing light — 
Thou art to me a most poetic history 

Of stillest beauty and of stormiest might : 
I owe thee, oh, sublime and solemn mountain. 

For many hours of vision and of diought. 
For pleasant draughts from fancy's gushing fountain. 

For bright illusions by thy presence brought 

And more I thank thee, for the deeper learning 

That soothes my spirit as I look on thee. 
For thou hast laid upon my soul's wild yearning 

The holy spell of thy tranquillity : 
I shall recall thee with a long regretting, 

And often pine to see thy brow, in vain. 
While Thought, returning, fond and unforgetting, 

Will trace thy form in glory-tints again. 

And thou, in thine experience, all material, 

Wilt never know how worshipped thou hast been ; 
No glimpses of the life that is ethereal 

Shadow thy face, eternally serene ! 
Thou hast not felt the impulse of resistance — 

Thy lot has linked thee with the earth alone : 
Thou art no traveller to a new existence, 

Thou hast no future to be lost or won. 

The past for thee contains no bitter fountain — 
Thou hast no onward mission to fulfil : 



And I would learn firom thee, oh silent mmw^tam, 
All things enduring, to be tranquil still ! 

And now, with that fond reverence of feeling 
We owe whatever wakes our loftiest thought, 

I can but offer thee, in fiiint revealing. 
These idle thanks for all that thou haat brought 



LINES 

TO ONE WHO WILL UNDXR8TAKD THEK. 

I HATE been reading, tearfully and sadly. 

The lines we read together long ago. 
When our experience glided on so gladly. 

We loved to linger o'er poetic wo. 
We both have changed : our souls at last are finding 

Their destiny — in silence to endure ; 
And the strong ties, our best affections binding. 

Are not the dreamlike ones our hearts once wore. 

We live no longer in a world elysian. 

With life's deep sorrowing still a thing to test; 
And we have laid aside — a vanished 

The hope once wildly treasured as our 
Yet though the tie that then our thoughts united 

Lies severed now, a bright but broken chain — 
Though other love hath lavidily requited 

That early one, so passbnate and 



Still, as I read the lines we read togettier. 

Now hallowed by our parting's bitter ttta%. 
As mournfully my spirit questions, Whither 

Have gone the sweet illusions of those years ! 
I close the book, such vain remembrance faringn^ 

Of all that now 'twere wiser to forget : 
Say, are your thoughts, like mine, still idly «jiwy^ 

To those old times <^ rapture and regrsl I 
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MOONLIGHT ON THB GRAVE. 



It shineth on the quiet gnjeB 

Where weary ones have gone, 
It watcheth with angelic gaze 

Where the dead are left alone ; 
And not a sound of busy life 

To the still graveyard comes, 
But peacefijlly the sleepers lie 

Down in their silent homes. 

All silently and solemnly 

It throweth shadows round, 
And every gravestone hath a trace 

In darkness on the ground : 
It looketh on the tiny mound 

Where a little child is laid, 
And it lighteth up the marble pile 

Which human pride hath made. 

It falleth with unaltered ray 

On the simple and the stem, 
And it showeth with a solemn Ught 

The sorrows we must learn ; 
It telleth of divided ties 

On which its beam hath shone, 
It whispereth of heavy hearts 

Which " brokenly live on," 

It gleameth where devoted ones 

Are sleeping side by side, 
It looketh where the maiden rests 

Who in her beauty died. 
There is n& grave in all the earth 

That moonlight hath not seen ; 
It gazeth cold and passionless 

Where agony hath been. 

Tet it is well : that changeless ray 

A deeper thought should .throw. 
When mortal love pours forth the tide 

Of unavailing wo ; 
It teacheth us no shade of grief 

Can touch the starry sky, 
That all our sorrow liveth here-^- 

The glory is on high ! 



THE CHILD'S GRAVE. 

It is a place where tender thought 

Its voiceless vigil keepeth ; 
It is a place where kneeling love. 

Mid all its hope, still weepeth : 
The vanished light of all a life 

That tiny spot encloscth. 
Where, followed by a thousand dreams^ 

The little one reposeth. 



It is a place where thankfulni 

A tearful tribute giveth : 
That one so pure hath left a world 

Where so much sorrow liveth — 
Where trial, to the heavy heart, 

Its constant cross presenteth. 
And every hour some trace retaim 

For which the soul repenteth. 



It is a place for Hope to rise. 

While other brightness waneth. 
And from the darkness of the grave 

To learn the gift it gaineth — 
From Him who wept, as on the eaiUi 

Undying love still weepeth — 
From Him who spoke the blessed words, 

** She is not dead, but sleepeth." 



.Y 






THE POOR. 

Hats pity on them ! for their life 

Is full of grief and care : 
You do not know one half the woef 

The very poor must bear ; 
You do not see the silent tears 

By many a mother shed. 
As childhood offers up the prayer, 

** Give us our daily bread." 

And sick at heart, she turns away 

From the small face, wan with pain. 
And feels that prayer has long been said 

By those young lips in vain. 
You do not see the pallid cheeks 

Of those whose years are few. 
But who are old in all the griefib 

The poor must struggle through. 

Their lot is made of misery 

More hopeless day by day. 
And through the long cold winter nights 

Nor light nor fire have they ; 
But little children, shivering, crouch 

Around the cheerless hearth. 
Their young hearts weary vrith the want 

That drags the soul to earth. 

Oh, when with fiiint and languid voice 

The poor implore your aid. 
It matters not how, step by step, 

Their misery was made ; 
It matters not, if shame had left 

Its shadow on their brow — 
It is enough for you to see 

That they are suffering now. 

Deal gently with these wretched ones. 

Whatever wrought their wo. 
For the poor have much to tempt and test 

That you can never know : 
Then judge them not, for hard indeed 

Is their dark lot of care ; 
Let Heaven condemn, but human hearta 

With human faults should bear. 

And when within your happy homea 

You hear the voice of mirth. 
When smiling fiices brighten round 

The warm and cheerful hearth» 
Let charitable thoughts go forth 

For the sad and homeless one, 
And your own lot more blest will bey 

For every kind deed done. 
Now is the time the very poor 

Most often meet your gaze-^ 
Have mercy on them, in these cold 

And melancholy days. 
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SLEEP. 

•• He {ivetb his beloTcd tlMp." 

It Tisiteth the desolate, 

Who bath no friend beaide, 
And bringeth peace to saddened souli 

Whose hope, deferred, had died : 
It layeth its caressing hand 

Upon the brow of care, 
And calleth to the faded lips 

The sraile they used to wear. 

And lovely is the angel light 

Of a little child's repose. 
The holiest and the sweetest rest 

Our human nature knows — 
Such rest as can not close the eyes 

Grown old with many tears. 
That never soothes the pilgrim path 

Of life's dejected years. 

« He giveth his beloved sleep !" 

All thanks for such a boon. 
And thanks, too, for the deeper sleep 

That will be with us soon — 
From which our long o'erladen hearts 

Shall wake to pain no more, 
But find fulfilled the fairest thoughts 

They only dreamed before ! 



r 



TO TWILIGHT. 

Pals Memory's favored child thou art, 
And many dreams are thine ; 

With thine existence, all the past 
Returning seems to twine. 

7*hon bringest to the souls bereaved 
The look and tone they miss ; 

Thou callest from another world 
The best beloved of this. 

Thou comest like a veiled nun, 
With footstep sad and slow ; 
Thou summonest the solemn prayer 
From heart and lip to flow. 

Thou givest to fantastic things 

A real shape and hue. 
And thou canst, like a poet's dream, 

Idealize the true. 

Oh, if thy coming thus recalls 

The past upon our sight. 
How must the guilty shrink firom thee, 

Thou sad and solemn light ! 

How must the hard and hopeless heart 

Thy mystic power repel — 
What fearful fantasies must fill 

The convict's haunted coll ! 



How must his young and better dayi 

Upon his visions dawn — 
How bitterly that ruined soul 

Must mourn its brightness gone ! 

Oh, often at thy thoughtful hour. 

Beside the happy hearth. 
My busy fancy flies to these, 

The lost ones of the earth. 

A voice amid their soUtude 

Is sounding evermore — 
God help them in that lonelin 

So fearful to endure ! 



THE WITHERED LEAVES. 

Thst are falling thick and rapidly. 

Before the autumn breeze. 
And a sudden sound of moumfulneas 

Is heard among the trees. 
Like a wailing for the scattered leaves. 

So beautiful and bright, 
Thus dying in their sunny hues 

Of loveliness and light. 

The wind that wafts them to their doom 

Is the same that swept along 
In the freshness of their summer-time. 

And blessed them with its song : 
That voice is still the merry one 

That mid the sunshine fell — 
Ye are not missed, ye glowing leavea^ 

By the friend ye loved so well. 

But yet, no fearful fate is yours, 

No shuddering at decay. 
No shrinking from the blighting gust 

That bears your life away : 
The spring-tide, with its singing faird% 

HaUi long ago gone by — 
Ye had your time to bloom and live. 

Ye have your time to die. 

Oh, would that we, the sadder ones. 

Who linger on the earth. 
Like ye might wither when our lives 

Hflid parted with their mirth : 
Ye glow with beauty to the last. 

And brighten with decay, 
Ye know not of the mental war 

That wears the heart away. 

Ye have no memories to recall. 

No sorrows to lament, 
No secret weariness of soul 

With all your pleasures blent : 
To us alone the lot is cast, 

To think, to love, to feci — 
Alas ! how much of human wo 

Those few brief words reveal ! 
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Miss Robinson, now Mrs. Lewis, is a na- 
tive of Baltimore. She inherits from her 
father, who was a Cuban, of English and 
Spanish parentage, and a man of liberal for- 
tune and cultivated understanding, the mel- 
ancholy temperament which is illustrated in 
the greater part of her writings. After be- 
ing carefully educated — in pan at the cele- 
brated school of Mrs. Willard, in Troy — she 
was married to Mr. L. D. Lewis, an attorney 
and counsellor, who soon after removed to 
Brooklyn, where they have since resided. 

The earliest writings of Mrs. Lewis ap- 
peared in the Family Magazine, edited by 
the well-known Solomon Southwick, of Al- 
bany. She came more prominently before 
the public in Records of the Heart, published 
in New York in 1844. The principal poems 
in this volume — Florence, Zenel, Melpome- 
ne, and Laone — are of considerable length, 
and of a more ihnbitious design than most of 
the compositions of our female poets. That 
they evince fancy and an ear sensitive to har- 
mony, will be understood from the following 
lines of Florence : 

The waves are smooth, the wind is calm ; 

Onward the golden stream is gliding, 
Amid the myrtle and the palm. 

And ilices its margin hiding ; 
Now sweeps it o^er the jutting shoals 
In murmurs like despairing souls; 
Now deeply, softly, flows along 
Like ancient minstrels' warbled song; 
Then slowly, darkly, thoughtfully, 
Loses itself in the mighty sea. 
The sky is clear, the stars are bright, 
The moon reposes on her light ; 
On many a budding, Mry blossom. 

Are glittering Evening's dewy tears, 
As gleam the gems on Beauty's bosom 

When she in festal garb appears. 

Among the minor poems in this collection 
is the following, which is quoted here for its 
merits and for the praises it has received from 
the acute critic Mr. Edgar A. Foe, who de- 
scribes it as ** inexpressibly beautiful:" 

THE FORSAKEN. 

It hath been said, for all who die 

There is a tear ; 
Some pining, bleeding heart to sigh 

O'er every bier : 



But in that hour of pain and dread 

Who will draw near 
Around my humble couch, and shed 

One farewell tear 1 

Who watch life's last, departing ray 

In deep despair. 
And soothe my spirit on its way 

With holy prayer 1 
What mourner round my bier will come 

** In weeds of wo," 
And follow me to my long home — 

Solemn and slow 1 

When lying on my clayey bed. 

In icy sleep. 
Who there by pure affection led 

Will come and weep — 
By the pale moon implant the rose 

Upon my breast. 
And bid it cheer my dark repose, 

My lowly rest 1 

Could I but know when I am sleeping 

Low in the ground, 
One faithful heart would there be keeping 

Watch all night round. 
As if some gem lay shrined beneath 

That sod's cold gloom, 
'T would mitigate the pangs of death, 

And light the tomb. 

Yes, in that hour if I could feel 

From halls of glee 
And Beauty's presence one would steal 

In secrecy. 
And come and sit and weep by me 

In night's deep noon — 
Oh ! I would ask of Memory 

No other boon. 

But ah ! a lonelier fate is mine — 

A deeper wo : 
From all I love in youth's sweet time 

I soon must go- 
Draw round me my cold robes of white. 

In a dark spot 
To sleep through Death's long, dreamless night, 

Lone and forgot 

There is a very fine poem by Mother- 
well, by which this may have been suggest- 
ed, though if Mrs. Lewis had read it, it was 
of course forgotten by her when she com- 
posed The Forsaken. The following yerses 
are from the piece by Motherwell : 

- When I beneath the cold red eaiUi am deeping^ 
Life's fever o'er. 
Will there for me be any bright eye weeping^ 
That I'm no more? 
S63 
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Will there be any heart still memory keeping 
Of heretofore ! 

« When the bright sun apon that spot is shining 
With purest ray, [twining, 

And the small flowers their buds and blossoms 
Burst through that day, 

Will there be one still on that spot repining 
Lost hopes all day 1 

•* When no star twinkles with its eye of glory 
On that low mound, 
And wintry storms have with their ruins hoaiy 

Its loneness crowned. 
Will there be then one versed in Misery's story 
Pacing it round !" 

In the four years which succeeded the pub- 
lication of The Records of the Heart, Mrs. 
Lewis was an occasional contributor to the 
Democratic Review, the American Review, 
and The Spirit of the Nineteenth Century. 
In the autunm of 1848 she published a sec- 
ond volume, entitled The Child of the Sea, 
and Other Poems. The Child of the Sea is 
her best production. It is an interesting sto- 
ry, in a finely modulated rhythm, and with 
many tasteful and happy expressions. It 
evinces passion, fancy, and a degree of im- 
agination. The design is partly unfolded in 
the opening lines : 

Where blooms the myrtle, and the olive flings 
Its aromatic breath upon the air ; 
Where the sad bird of night for ever sings 
Meet anthems for the children of despair, 
Who silently, with wild, dishevelled hair, 
Stray through those valleys of perpetual bloom ; 
Where hideous War and Murder from their lair 
Stalk forth in awful and terrific gloom ; 
Rapine and Vice disport on Glory's gilded tomb : 

My fimcy pensive pictures youthful Love, 
Hi-starred, yet trustful, truthful, and sublime, 
As ever angels chronicled above ; 
The sorrowings of Beauty in her prime ; 
Virtue's reward ; the punishment of Crime ; 
The dark, inscrutable decrees of Fate ; 
Despair, untold before in prose or rhyme ; 
The wrong, the agony, the sleepless hate. 
That mad the soul and make the bosom desolate. 

Sunset upon the bay of Gibraltar is thus 
happily described : 

Fresh blows the breeze on Tarick*s burnished bay, 
The silent sea-mews bend them through the spray ; 
The beauty-freighted barges bound afar 
To the soft music of the gay guitar...... 

The sentry peal salutes the setting sun. 
The haven's hum and busy din are done. 
And weary sailors roam along the strand, 
Or Btreteh their brawny limbs upon the sand ; 
Feast, revel, game, engage in sage dispute. 
Unthread the story, sound the tuneful lute ; 
Or hamming some rude air that stirs the heart, 
Clue up the sails, or ^iread them to depart 



The hero of the poem is introduced : 
On his high brow and glossy locks of jet, 
The cap that decks the noble Greek is set ; 
Folded his arms across his sable vest. 
As if to keep the heart within his breast 
Lone are the thoughts that crowd upon hi« mind. 
And vainly strive in speech a vent to find ; 
They wriUio, they chafe, against restraint rebel. 
Then powerless ^rink within their silent oelL 
His bosom pines for what it never knew — 
Some soft, fair being to its beating true— 
A loveliness round which the soul may cUng..... 
As fisules frt>m earth the last soft smile of Day, 
He turns his melancholy steps away. 
With eyes bent down, across the Vega strides. 
Nor notes the fawn that tamely by him glides, 
The violets lifting up their azure eyes, 
Like timid virgins when Love's steps surpriae ; 
His heavy heart forebodes some dan^^r nemr. 
And throbs alternately with joy and fisar. 

Night : 
Sleep chains the earth : the bright stars glide <m high. 
Filling with one efiiilgent smile the sky ; 
And all is hushed so still, so silent there. 
That one might hear an angel wing the air. 

Delirium : 
At last, I felt me borne as in a dream, 
And wafted down some sofUy-gUding stream. 
And heard the creaking cordage over head. 
The sailor's merry song and nimble tread ; 
Then backward sank to mental night again — 
Delirium's world of fantasy and pain. 
Where hung the fiery moon, and stare of blood 
And phantom-ships rolled on the rolling flood. 

Knowledge : 
My mind by Grief was ripened ere its time. 
And knowledge came spontaneous as a chime, 
That flows into the soul unbid, unsought ; 
On earth, and air, and heaven, I ftd my thought ; 
On Ocean's teachings — JStna's lava-tears— 
Ruins and wrecks, and nameless sepolchrea. 

The Holy Land : 
O God ! it is a melancholy sight 
To see that land whence sprung all aaered hfjtdi 
Delight of men, and most beloved of God ; 
Wliere, happy first, our primal parents trod ; 
Where Hagar mourned, and Judah's minstrel song. 
With the dark pall of desolation hung ! 
No band of warriors crowd the royal g^te. 
No suppliant millions in the temples wait, 
No prophet-minstrel swells the tide of song. 
No mighty seer enchains the breathless duong; 
But from the Jordan to the ufSgean tide. 
From Ganges to Euphrates' fertile side. 
From Mecca's plains to lofty Lebanon, 
The ashes of departed worlds are strown. 
On Carmel's heights, on Pisgah's tops I stoody 
And paced Epirus* savage solitude ; 
Before the sepulchre of Jesus knelt, 
And by the Galilean watera dwelt ; 
Wandered among Assyria's ruins vast. 
Feeding my mute thoughts on the silent 
Pride, splendor, glory, desolation, crime. 
And the deep mystery of the biith of Time. 
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Sleep : 

— 7*he oblivioas world of 8Iee|^-« 
That rayless realm where Fancy never beami — 
That nothingnew beyond the land of dieaiui. 

Indifference : 

— ^There are times when the sick sool 
Lies calm amid the storms that round it roil, 
Indifferent to Fate, or to what haven 
By the terrific tempest it is driven. 

Greece : 
Shrine of the Gods ! mine own eternal Grreaoe ! 
When shall thy weeds be dofied, thy mourning cease, 
The gyves that bind thy beauty rent in twain, 
And thou be living, breathing Greece again ! 
Grave of the mighty — hero, poet, sage — 
Whose deeds arc guiding stars to every age ! 
Land unsurpassed in glory and despair. 
Still in thy desolation thou art fair. 
Low in sepulchral dust lies Pallas' shrine — 
Low in sepulchral dust thy fanes divine. 
And all thy visible self — ^yet, o'er thy clay. 
Soul, beauty, linger, hallowing decay. 
Not all the ills that war entailed on thee. 
Not all the blood that stained Thermopyls, 
Nut all the desolation traitors wrought. 
Not all the wo and want invaders brought, 
Not all the tears that slavery could wring 
From out thy heart of patient suffering. 
Not all that drapes thy loveliness in night. 
Can quench thy spirit's never-dying light ; 
But hovering o'er the dust of gods enshrined. 
It beams a beacon to the march of mind — 
An oasis to sage and bard forlorn — 
A guiding light to centuries unborn. 

For thee I mourn ; thy blood is in my veins : 
To thee by consanguinity's strong chains 
I 'm lK)und, and fain would die to make thee firee ; 
But oh, there is no liberty for thee ! 
Not all the wisdom of thy greatest on^— 
Not all the bravejy of Thetis' son — 
Not all the weight of mighty FhoBbuB* ire- 
Not all the magic of the Athenian's lyre, 
Can ever bid thy tears or mourning cease. 
Or rend one gyve that binds thee, lovely Greece ! 

Zamen and Mynera : 

And they were wed : Love chased their lean away. 
As nli^ts are driven before the smile of Bay, 
Gave softer radiance to both earth and sky, 
And made each lovelier in the other's eye. 
No discord rose to mar their happiness — 
Each morning brought to them untasted bliss ; 
No pan^s, no sorrows came with varying yeais; 
No cold distrust, no fidthlessness, no tears : 
But hand in hand, as Eve and Adam trod 
Eden, they walked beneath the smile of God. 
At mom they wandered through the dewy bowers, 
Tended the birds, or trained the garden flowers ; 
Or, weary of these health-inspiring arts. 
With music and sweet song refreshed their heaiti ; 
Then all day seated in the colonnade. 
Or where the myrtle made a genial shade, 
They pored above the tomes of other day»— 
Cervantes' wit, and Ossian's sounding layi; 



And Dantg's dreams, and Petrarch's deathless love ; 
All that mad Tasso into numbers wove ; 
Shakspere's deep harp, and Milton's loftier song : 
From all creations of the minstrel throng. 
Statues and busts by Grecian chisels wrought. 
They drew the nutriment of Love and Thought 
Then, moved by Genius, Zamen swept his lyre. 
And, like a meteor, flashed its latent fire 
Upon the world, and thrilled its inmost heart : 
All that his soul had gleaned from beauty, art, 
Love, ruin, melancholy, anguish, wrong. 
Revenge, he wove into harmonious song. 
And to his country and to lasting fame 
Bequeathed a cherished and a spotless name. 

Isabelle, or the Broken Heart, is a passion- 
ate story, with many passages of spirited de- 
scription and narration. In the following 
passage the heroine — a wandering minstrel 
girl who has deserted a noble home to follow 
a false lover — goes to the confessional: 

Wan the mournful maiden now 

Across the balmy valley flies. 
The cold, damp dew upon her brow. 

The hot tears trickling from her eye»— 
The last that Fate can ever wring 
From her young bosom's troubled spring. 
Swiftly beneath the myrtle she 
Glides onward o'er the moonlit lea ; 
By many a mausoleum speeds. 
And tomb amidst the tuneful reeds. 
Yet falters not — she feels no dread 
When in the presence of the dead — 
Alas ! what awe have sepulchres 
For hearts that have been dead for yeari— 
Dead unto all external things — 
Dead unto Hope's sweet offerings. 
While with its lofty pinions furled. 
The spirit floats in neither world ! 

She gains at length the holy &ne, , 

Where death and solemn silence reign ; 
Hurries along the shadowy aisles. 

Up to the altar where blest tapers 
Bum dimly, and the Virgin smiles. 

Midst rising clouds of incense vapon; 
There kneels by the confession chair. 
Where waits the friar with fervent prayer. 
To soothe the children of despair. 

Her hands are clasped, her eyes uprmised, 
Meek, beautiful, though coldly glazed. 

And her pale cheeks are paling fiwter ; 
From under her simple hat of straw. 
Over her neck her tresses flow, 

Like threads of jet o'er alabasler — 
From which the constant dews of ni^t 
Have stolen half their glossy light 

It is difldcult to give a just impression of 
any narrative poem by a selection of speci- 
mens. But the character and force of the 
abilities of Mrs. Lewis will perhaps be bet- 
ter understood from these fragments than 
from a critical description. 
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LAMENT OF LA VEGA IN CAPTIVITY. 



O patiia •nuuU! a ti •uapira y Ilora 
KsU tn so cmrral alma pcregTtna^ 
Uerada errando de uno, co olro mstanta.** 

I AX • captive on a hostile shore, 
Caged, like the falcon from his native skies. 

And doomed by agonizing grief to pour 
In futile lamentations, tears, and sighs. 
And feed the gaze of fools whom I despise. 

Daily they taunt my heart with bitter sneers — 
They prate of liberty, deeds great and wise. 

And fill the air with patriotic cheers, [ears. 

While human shackles clank around their listless 

Hark ! hear ye not, mid those triumphal cries, 
The clanking of the Ethiopian's chains 1 
His smothered curses from Uie ricefields rise ? 
The loud, indignant beating of his veins, 
Stirred by the lava hell that in him reigns t 
Hear'st him not writhe against the dark decree 
•That gyves the soul — for it brute-rank maintains! 
'tne impetuous rushings of his heart, when he 
Watches the eagle soar into the heavens all free ? 

My soul, appalled, shrinks from hypocrisy. 
And whatsoever bears deceptions name — 

Under thy banner — heaven-born Liberty ! 
The fiends of war, inflated with acclaim, 
Revel in crime and virtue put to shame : 

They slaughter babes and wives without a cause, 
And, holding up their reeking blades, exclaim, 

** A victory l^^-demolish homes, rights, laws. 

And o*er the wreck send up to heaven their proud 
hurrahs. 

I am a captive while my country bleeds — 
For Retribution loudly cries to Heaven, 

And for the presence of her warriors pleads, 
Till from her far the ruthless foe is driven : 
O God, O God ! hast thou my country given 

To direful fate 1 Must I lie cooped up here. 
While she by desecrating hands is riven ? 

The sobs of Age, and Beauty's shrieks of fear. 

Like funeral knells afar are tolling in my ear I 

And thou, ethereal one ! my spirit's bride, 
My star, my sun, my universe — the beam 

That lit my youthful feet mid ways untried — 
Within me woke each high ambitious scheme. 
And here dost hover o'er me in my dream. 

Pressing thy lips to mine until I feel 
Our quick hearts ebbing into one soft stream 

Of holy love — ah, who will guard thy weal. 

And firom thy breast avert the dark marauder's steel ? 

Oh, my distracted country ! child of pain 
And anarchy ! — thee shall I see no more 

Till thou art struggling in the tyrant's chain. 
Oppressed by insult and by sorrow sore. 
And steeping in thy children's sacred gore 1 

Must thy dim star of glory set for aye ? 
Must thou become the poet's Mecca 1 — lore 

For antiquaries 1 — temple of decay 1 

Wilt thou survive no more, my beautifbl Monterey ? 

Spirit of Cortes — Montezuma — ^rise ! 

Let not the foe your cherished land enslave ! 
Let her not fiill a bloody sacrifice ! 

And thou, eternal Cid ! who from the grave 



Didst wake to lead to victory the hn^wkH^- 
Heroes who fell in Ronccsvalles vale, 

And ye who fought by Darro's golden waTe,t 
From the Red Vega^ drove the Moslem pale. 
Hear, in the spirit-land, my country's doleful wail ! 



UNA. 



Thers is but little on this earth 
To fill the soul of lofty burth ; 
At best it much must feel the dearth 
Of genial showers. 

It binds Nepenthe to its lips, 
And at life's sparking goblet sips, 
While in the waters fennel dips 
Its bitter flowers. 

But Una, round thy heart's blest shrine. 
No bitter fennel-blossoms twine : 
By odor-breathing flowers divine 
It is embalmed. 

Sere lies my heart, and sere its world. 
Since thou wert from its altars hurled ; 
My spirit's pinions have been furled. 
Dike sails becalmed. 

Love on my heart thy form did stamp. 
Thy beauty, like a vestal lamp. 
Within my soul's cell, dark and damp. 
For ever bums. 

And unto thee, as to its goal, 
Gazes athirst the stranded soul ; 
As points the magnet to the pole. 
My sick heart turns. 



THE DEAD. 

Ths dead, the dead — ah, where are they t 
What distant planet do they tread 1 

What stars illume their blissful way t 
What suns their light around them shed 1 

Do they look through the mystic veil 
That hides them from our mortal eyes, 

And catch the mourner's plaintive wail 
That o'er their sepulchres doth rise f 

Do they the bitter pinings know 

Of friends that hold their memory 4ear — 
7*he many sighs — the tears that flow 

Because they dwell no longer here ? 

Oh, if they do, 'tis meed enough 
For all the tears that we must shed : 

The chains of wo we can not doff 
Till we are numbered with the dead ! 



* Cid Campeador, after death, waa dremed in his 
apparel, placed on hia richly capariaoned ateed. and led 
forth from the walla of Valeoda toward die Mooriali 
camp ; at the aiffht of whom, and the great number of his 
fi^owera, the fifoora, in all aixty thouaand, fl^ toward tiha 
sea.— Soit/Acy*« CkrtmicUs of the Cid. 

t The Darro ia a small atream running Uirongh &e eHj 
of Grenada, and containing in it* bed puticlea of gold. 

X The plain anrroonding Grenada, and the aeeae of a^ 
tkm between Uie Moors and die Chriirtians. 
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ANNA CORA MOWATT. 



Anna Coka Ogden, a daughter of Mr. Sam- 
uel Gouverneur Ogden, now of the city of 
New York, was born in Bordeaux during a 
temporary residence of her parents in France. 
Her father's family has long been distin- 
guished in the social and commercial history 
of New York, and her mother was descend- 
ed from Francis Lewis, one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. Mr. Ogden 
had lost the principal portion of a large for- 
tune in Miranda's celebrated expedition in- 
to South America, and his residence at Bor- 
deaux was occasioned by mercantile affairs 
which in a few years secured for him a sec- 
ond time rank among the great merchants 
and capitalists of his native city. 

A melancholy interest was thrown around 
Mr. Ogdei^ return, by the loss of two sons, 
who were swept overboard in a storm dur- 
ing the voyage ; but the surviving members 
of the family settled in his old home, and for 
several years the education of the daughters 
occupied and rewarded his best attention. In 
the chdteau in which they had lived near 
Bordeaux, they had passed the holydays and 
domestic anniversaries in masques and pri- 
vate theatricals, and there Anna Cora Ogden 
gave, in the abandon with which she enact- 
ed childish characters, the first indications 
of that histrionic genius fur which she is now 
distinguished. At thirteen she read with de- 
light the plays of Voltaire, and the next year 
she personated the heroine of Alzire on her 
mother's birthday. She had previously be- 
come acquainted with Mr. Mowatt, a young 
lawyer of good family and flattering pros- 
pects, who then became a suitor for her hand, 
and as her parents, to whom the marriage 
was not objectionable, demanded its post- 
ponement until she should be seventeen years 
of age, they eloped and were privately mar- 
ried by one of the French clergymen of the 
city. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mowatt resided several years 
near the city of New York, and in this period 
she wrote Pelayo, or the Cavern of Coyadon- 
ga, a poetical romance, in six cantos, which 
was published anonymously by the Harpers 



in 183fi. Mr. Mowatt's health having de- 
clined, they seized the occasion of the mar- 
riage of a younger daughter of Mr. Ogden to 
visit Europe. They resided in Germany and 
France a year and a half, and in Paris Mrs. 
Mowatt wrote Gulzare, the Persian Slave, 
a five act play, which was printed in New 
York soon after their return, in 1841. The 
interruption of his business caused by this 
visit to Europe, and the infirm condition of 
his health, induced Mr. Mowatt to abandon 
the profession of the law and to embark in 
trade, and in the period of commercial dis- 
asters which followed, he lost nearly all his 
property. Mr. Ogden had also suffered new 
misfortunes, and these reverses led Mrs. 
Mowatt to the first public display of her abil- 
ities. The dramatic readings of Mr. Van- 
denhoff had been eminently successful in the 
chief cities of the Union, and, confident of 
her powers, she determined to follow his ex- 
ample. She had already acquired some rep- 
utation in literature, which secured for her 
a favorable reception on her first appearance, 
of which the results more than justified her 
sanguine anticipations. Her readings from 
the poets were repeated to large and applaud- 
ing audiences in Boston, Providence, and 
New York. Mr. Mowatt havings become a 
partner in a publishing house, she turned her 
attention again to literary composition, and 
produced in quick succession several vol- 
umes, among which were Sketches of Cele- 
brated Persons, and the Fortune Hunter, a 
Novel. In 1844 she wrote Evelyn, or the 
Heart Unmasked, a Tale of Fashionable Life, 
which is the last and in some respects the 
best of her works of this description. It is 
spirited and witty, but unequal, and was writ- 
ten too hastily and carelessly to be justly re- 
garded as the measure of her talents. 

Her next work was Fashion, a Comedy, 
which was successfully acted in the theatres 
of New York and Philadelphia in the spring 
of 1845 ; and in the following autumn she 
made her brilliant first appearance as an ac- 
tress, at the Park Theatre. She afterward 

made two theatrical tours of the principal 
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cities of the United States, and in the spring 
cf 1847 she brought out in New York her 
third five act play, Armand, or the Child of 
the People. In November of the same year 
she sailed with her husband for England, and 
she has since played in Manchester and Lon- 
don a wide range of characters, in many of 
which she has won high praises from the 
most judicious critics. 
The poems of Mrs. Mowatt, except Pelayo 



and her dramatic pieces, are brief and fugi- 
tive, and generally wanting in that artistic 
finish of which she has frequently shown her- 
self to be capable. 

All who know her personally, and those 
who are familiar with her history, will join 
in the exclamation of Mary Huwitt, in a re- 
cent notice of her, ** How excellent in char- 
acter, how energetic, unselfish, devoted, is 
this interesting woman !" 



THB EAISING OF JAIRU8' DAUGHTKE. 
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WiTHiir the darkened chamber lat 

A proud but stricken form ; 
Upon her vigil-wasted cheeks 

The grief-wrung tears were warm ; 
And faster streamed they as she bent 

Above the couch of pain. 
Where lay a withering flower that wooed 

Those fond eyes' freshening rain. 

The raven tress on that young brow 

Was damp with dews of death ; 
And glassier grew her upraised eye 

With every fluttering breath. 
Cddly her slender fingers lay 

Within the mourner's grasp ; 
Lightly they pressed that fostering hand, 

And stiflcned in its grasp. 

Then low the mother bent her knee, 

And cried in fervent prayer — 
•^ Hear me, O God ! mine own, my childf 

Oh, holy Father, spare ! 
My loved, my last, mine only one — 

Tear her not yet away ; 
Leave this crushed heart its best, sole joy : 

Be mercifiil, I pray !" 

A radiance lit the maiden's fisice. 

Though fixed in death her eye ; 
A smile had met the angel's kiss 

That stole her parting sigh ! 
And round her cold lips still that smile 

A holy brightness shed, 
As though she joyed her sinless soul 

To Him who gave had fled. 

The mother clasped the senseless form» 

And shrieked in wild despair. 
And kissed the icy lips and cheek. 

And touched the dewy hair. 
« No warmth — no life — ^my child, my child ! 

Oh for one parting word, 
One murmur of that Intelike voice. 

Though but an instant heard ! 

* She is not dead — she could not die — 

80 young, so fair, so pure ; 
Spare me, in pity spare this blow ! 

All else I can endure. 
Take hope, take peace, this blighted head 

Strike with thy heaviest rod ; 
But leave me this, thy sweetest boon. 

Give back my child, O God !" 



The suppliant ceased ; her tears were stayed ; 

Hushed were those waitings loud ; 
A hallowed peace crept o'er her soul ; 

Her head to earth was bowed 
Low as her knee ; for as she knelt. 

About her, lo ! a flood 
Of soft, celestial lustre feU-y- 

A form beside her stood. 

And slowly then her awe-struck face 

And frighted eyes she raised ; 
Her heart leaped high : those clouded oirba 

Grew brighter as she gazed ; 
For oh ! they rested on a shape 

Majestic — ^yet so mild. 
Imperial dignity seemed blent • 

With sweetness of a child. 

It spake not, but that saintlike smile 

Was full of mercy's light, 
And power and pity from those eyes 

Looked forth in gentle might ; 
Those angel looks, that lofty mien. 

Have breathed without a word — 
« Trust, and thy fiuth shall win thee all : 

Behold, I am thy Lord !" 

He turns, and on that beauteous clay 

His godlike glances rest ; 
Commandingly the pallid brow 

His potent fingers pressed : 
The frozen current flows anew 

Beneath that quickening hand ; 
The pale lips, softly panting, move ; 

She breathes at his command ! 

The f^irit in its kindred realm 

Has heard its Master's call ; 
And back returning at that voice, 

Resumes its earthly thrall. 
And now from 'neath those snowy lids 

It riiines with meeker light, 
As though 'twere chastened, purified, 

By even that transient flight 

Loud swells the mother's cry of joy : 

To Him how passing sweet ! 
Her child she snatches to her breast. 

And sinks at Jesus' feet 
« Glory to thee. Almighty God ! 

Who spared my heart this blow ; 
And glory to thine only Son — 

My Savior's hand I know !" 



ANNA CORA MOWATT. 
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MY LIFE. 

Mt life is a fairy's gay dream, 

And thou art the genii, whose wand 

Tints all things around with the beam. 
The bloom of Titania's bright land. 

A wish to my lips never sprung, 
A hope in mine eyes never shone. 

But, ere it was breathed by my tongue, 
To grant it thy footsteps have flown. 

Thy joys, they have ever been mine, 
Thy sorrows, too often thine own ; 

The sun that on me still would shine. 
O'er thee threw its shadows alone. 

Life's garland then let us divide. 
Its roses I 'd fain see thee wear. 

For one — ^but I know thou wilt chide — 
Ah ! leave me its thorns, love, to bear ! 



LOVE. 



THY WILL BE DONE. 



Thou conqueror's conqueror, mighty Love ! to thee 

Their crowns, their laurels, kings and heroes yield ; 
Lo ! at thy shrine great Antony bows the knee. 

Disdains his victor wreath, and flies the field ! 
From woman's lips Alcides lists thy tone, 

And grssps the inglorious distaff for his fword. 
An eastern sceptre at thy feet is thrown, 

A nation's worshipped idol owns thee lord ; 
And well fair Nooijehan his throne became, 
When erst she ruled his empire in thy name. 

The sorcerer Jarchas could to age restore 

Youth's faded bloom or childhood's vanished glee ; 
Magician Love ! canst thou not yet do more 1 

Is not the faithful heart kept young by thee 1 
But ne'er that traitor-bosom formed to stray. 

Those perjured lips whicli twice thy vows have 

breathed, 
Can know the raptures of thy magic sway, 

Or find the balsam in thy garland wreathed ; 
Fancy or Folly may his breast have moved, 
But he who wanders never truly loved. 



TIME. 



Nat, rail not at Time, though a tyrant he be, 
And say not he cometh, coloraal in might, 
Our beauty to ravish, put Pleasure to flight, [tree ; 

And pluck away fiiends, e'en as leaves fit>m the 
A nd say not Love's torch, which like Vesta's should 

bum. 
The cold breath of Time soon to ashes will turn. 

You call Time a robber 1 Nay, he is not so : 
While Besuty's fair temple he rudely despoils, 
The mind to enrich with its plunder he toils; 

And, sowed in his furrows, doth wisdom not grow 1 
The magnet mid stars points the north still to view ; 
So Time 'mong our friends e'er discloses the true. 

Tho' cares then should gather, as pleasures flee by, 
Tho' Time from thy features the charm steal away. 
He'll dim too mine eye, lest it see them decay; 

And sorrows we've shared will knit closer love's tie: 
Then I 'II laugh at old Time, and at all he can do. 
For he 'U rob me in vain, if he leave me but you ! 



Tht will be done ! O heavenly King, 

I bow my head to thy decree ; 
Albeit my soul not yet may wing 

Its upward flight, great God, t» thee ! 

Though I must still on earth abide. 
To toil, and groan, and sufler here. 

To seek for peace on sorrow's tide, 
And meet the world's unfeeling jeer. 

When heaven seemed dawning on my view. 
And I rejoiced my race was run. 

Thy righteous hand the bliss withdrew ; 
And still I say, *< Thy will be done !" 

And though the world can never more 

A world of sunshine be to me, 
Though all my fairy dreams are o'er. 

And Care pursues where'er I flee; 

Though friends I loved — the dearest— best, 
Were scattered by the storm away. 

And scarce a hand I warmly pressed 
As fondly presses mine to-day : 

Yet must I live — must live for those 
Who mourn the shadow on my brow. 

Who feel my hand can soothe their woes, 
Whose faithful hearts I gladden now. 

Yes, I will live — live to fulfil 
The noble mission scarce begun, 

And pressed with grief to murmur still, 
AU Wise ! All Just ! ** Thy will be done !" 



ON A LOCK OF MY MOTHER'S HAIE. 



Whose the eyes thou erst didst shade, 
Down what bosom hast thou rolled, 

O'er what cheek unchidden played, 
Tress of mingled brown and gold ! 

Round what brow, say, didst thou twine ? 

Angel-mother, it was thine ! 

Cold the brow that wore this braid. 
Pale the cheek this bright lock pressed. 

Dim the eyes it loved to shade. 
Still the ever-gentle breast — 

All that bosom's struggles past. 

When it held this ringlet last 

In that happy home above, 

Where all perfect joy hath birth. 
Thou dispensest good and love. 

Mother, as thou didst on earth. 
And though distant seems that sphere, 
Still I feel thee ever near. 
Though my longing eye now views 

Thy angelic mien no more. 
Still thy spirit can infuse 

Good in mine, unknown before. 
Still the voice, from childhood dear. 
Steals upon my raptured ear — 
Chiding every wayward deed. 

Fondly praising every just. 
Whispering soft, when strength I need, 

** Loved one ! place in God thy trust !" 
Oh, 'tis more than joy to feel 
Thou art watching o'er my weal ! 




MARY NOEL MEIGS. 



TiiE Talher of Miss Bleeckbr (now Mrs. 
Meigs) was of the Bleecker family so long 
distiDguinbeil in ihe annals of New York, 
and among her pBiemsl connexiona were 
Mrs, Anne Eliza Bleecker and Mrs. Fau- 
geres, whose poems have been commenied 
upon in an earlier pnrloflhis volume. Her 
malemal grandfather was ihe lale Major Wil- 
liam PophaiD, (he last survivor of the staff 



of Washington. In 1834 Miss Bleeckern 
married to Mr. Pierre E. F. McDonB.li), *ho 
died at the end of ten years. In IS45 she 
published an octavo volume entitled Poems 
by M. N. M., and she has since written many 
poems and prose essays for (he magazines, 
besides several volumes of stories for chil- 
dren, &c. Id the autumo of 1848 she v 
married to Mr. Henry Meigs, of New York. 



LiDeninaLT thou cmnesl. 

Rosy June, 
With thy light enil Irippinn fcet, 
' And Ihy gutlandg Treflh and iwcet. 

And thy vnXen all in tuns ; 
With Ihy gift of buds uiil Iwlla 
For the uplaiiJa and Ihe di^lla, 
With Ihe wi[d-bird and Ihe bee 
On the bloaeoin or llie tree, 
And my liearl leaps furlh to mcel thee, 
With a joyous thrill to greet th™, 

Ro^ June; 
And I tovc the flashing ray 
Of the rivnlels at play, 
As Ibcy sparkle into day, 

Rosy. Jane! 
Moat lovely do I coll thee, 
Lougbing June ! 
For thy akiea are bright and blue, 
Ai a «apphire> brilliant hue, 

And the heati of mmmcr noon. 
Made cooler by thy breath — 
O'er the clorer-acontcd heath, 

Which the scythe muil ineep ■□ aooni 
And thou Tan'el Ihe fevered cheek 

With Ihv aoftcsl galea of balm. 
Till the pul» BO low tnd n(^ak 

Benteth itronger and more c^m. 
Kind phyaidan. thou doat lend 
Like a tried and bulbful friend, 
To Iho auflering and Ihe weary Every bloaeing thou 

By Ihe aick man's couch of pain, 

Like an angel, once a^ain 
Thou hasi shed a gift of healing from the pcTfiime- 
iRdenwinit; 

And the student's lislleaa oar, 

Aa B dreamy aound and dear, 
Hath caught a pleasant niurmurof the inaect'abusy 



And a thousand summer fancies with the loelodj 
have come; 

And ha lumclh ftom the pago 

Of the prophet or the sage, 
And forgelteth all the niadom of bis books; 

For hii heart ia roving free 

With the butterfly and bee. 
And ehimeth with the muuc of the brooka, 

Singuig Blill tbeir merry tuno 

In Ihe flaxhing light of noon. 
One chord of thy snect lyre, laughing Jane! 

I have hcart-achca many a ooe, 

And I Bomelimes long la fly 

To a world of love and li^t. 
Where the flowereta never die. 

Nor the day gives place to night; 
Where Ihe wearlnen and pain 

Ot thia mortal life are o'or, 
And nc> fondly clasp again 

All Ibc loved ones gone before : 
And I think, to lay my head 
On some green and sheltered bed. 

Where, al dawning or at noon. 
Come Ihe bird* wilh liijuid Dots 
In each lender, vrarbluig throat. 

Or the breeie with mournful lune 
To aigh above my grave — 
Would be all that I ehauld crave. 

Rosy June! 
But when thou an o'er the earth, 

Wilh thy blue and IranquU akiea. 

And thy gushing melodies, 
And Ihy msny tones of mirth — 
When Ihy Oowera perfume the air. 

And thy garlands wreathe the boD^ 

And Ihy birthplace even now 
Soema an Eden bright and lait — 
How my spirit shrinks awoj 

From Ihe darkneas of the t4>mt^ 

And 1 shudder at its gloom 
While so beautiful the day. 
Yet I know the sbiea are bright 
In that land of love and lif^l. 



MART NOEL MEIG8. 



Bri)(hteT, 6ir«r liaa thino own, lovoly Jaat ! 

No ^hadon dims the ray, 
No night obacurM Ihe Jay, 
But ever, ever leigneth high elenial noon. 
A glimpse ihau art of heaven. 

Lovely Jiine ! 
Type of B purer clime 
Beyond tlio flight of time, 
' ■ Where the afflaranlh flowers are rile 
By the placid tUeam of liib. 
For over gent)y flowing; 
Where the beauty of the rOBS 
In that land of soft repose 
Nor blight nor fading knowa, 

In immortal fragrance blowing. 
And my prayer ii ilill to aee. 
In thy bl^od mtnialiy, 
A trannient gleam of regiona Ibal are all divinely 

A foretaBte of the biiaa 
In a holier world than this. 
And 1 place beaiJe the loved ones who are salely 
gathered there. 



THE BPKLL8 OP MEMORY. 
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u of the past in my heart it stirred, 
And waAcd me far to a breeiy spot, 
Where blossomed the blue forget-me-not. 
A nd the broad, green boughe gave a cheekoed gleam 

And there, in the beat of a mimmcr day. 

Again on the velvet turf I lay. 

And saw bright ihapea in the floating clouds. 

Anil reared fair domes mid theii fleecy shrouda, 

Ail I looked alofl to the aiure aky, 

And longed for a bird's soft plumea to By, 

Till loal in its ileplhi of purity. 

Alai ! 1 have waked from Ihal early dream : 
Far, far away ia Ihe mountoin-atteam ; 
And the dewy tur^ where ao oft I lay, 
And the woodland flowen, they are lar away ; 
And the skiea that onco were to me ao blae, 
Now Iwnd above with a darker hue : 
And yet I may wander in linry back 
At Memory 'i call to my cbililhood'a track. 
And Ihe fount of Ihoughl halh been deeply (tirreil 
By the pnaaing note of a aDminer Irird. 

ll was hul the rush of the autumn wind. 
But it leO a apetl of Uie poal behind, 
And I was abroad with my brothers twain 
In the tangled patlu of the wood again: 
Where llie leaves ware njatling beneath onr teet. 
And the meny about of our gleeaome mood 
M'aa echoed ^r in the aolitude, 
As we caught the prize which a kindly breeu 
Sent dnwn in a shower from the chestnnt-trsea. 

Oh '. a weary time halh pancd away 
Since my brothers were out by my side at play ; 
A weary time, with its weight of care, 
AbA it> toil in Ihe city's crowded air, 
Ji^ it* pining wish far the hilltops high ; 
' rtt the laughing atresm and Ihe clear Une aky j 



For the ahaded dell, and the leafy halls 

Of the old green wood where the sunlight falls. 

But I see the bsunla of my early daya — 
The old green wood where the aunahine playa. 
And the flashing alream in ils course of light. 
And Ihe hilllops high, and the aky *d bright, 
And the silent depths of Ihe ahaded dell. 
Where the tvuiiight shadows al noonday fall : 
And the mighty charm which bath conquered these 
Is naught, save a rash of the sutumo breoie. 

It was hut a violet's fiiint perfume, 
But it bore me back to a quiet room, 
Where a gentle girl in the spring-limo gay 
Was breathing her fair young life away. 
Whose li^ht through the rose-bued curtains fell, 
And tinted her cheek like the ocean-sbetl ; 
And the southern breeie on ils fragrant wings 
Stole in with ils lale of nil lovely things ; [boon, 
Where Love vualched on through the long, long 
And Friendship cnme with its gill of flowers i 
And Death drew near with a stealthy tread. 
And lighlly pillowed in dust her head, 
Anil scaletl up gently the lids so fair, 
And damped the brow with its clastering hair. 
And lell Ihe maiden in slumber deep, 
To waken no more from that tranquil sleep- 
Then we laid the flower her hand had preaaed 
To wither and die ou her gentle breast; 
And back to the shade uf Ihat quiet room 
1 go with the violet's £iinl perfume. 



L0VE3 ASPIRATION. 

Wbit shall I nak for thee. 
Beloved, when al the silent eve or golden mom 
I seek the Elenml Throne on bended knee. 
And to the God of Love my soul is home. 

Ascending through the angel-guarded air. 
On the swift wings of Prayer 1 

What shall I ask 1 the bliss 
Of earth's poor votaries 1 pleaaures that ntlst fada 
As dew from xummcr blossom ? Oh '. for this 
Thy frosb young spirit, dear one, was not made : 

Purer and holier must its blesaings be — 
I ask not this for thee-.... 

For thee, fiiir child, lor thee, 
In thy fresh, budding girlhood, shall my prayer 
Go up unceasing, that tlie witchery 
Of earthly lonca alloring may not snare 

Thy heart from purer things ; but God's own band 
Lead to llie better lanil. 

Ever shall Love for thee 
Implore Heaven's beat and holiest benison, 
Its pcrfivl peace — that peace which can not bo 
The gill of Earth; for this when upward borne 

My soul grows earneJ^ nngcl-lips of flame 
May echo thy sweet name. 

Ay, in their world of light 
Immortal voices catch a mother's prmyer, 
And while I kneel, some waiting acraph btigbt, 
Swift on eiponded wing, the boon may bear. 

And, sot) aa falling dewdropa, kindly shod 
Heaven's peace o'er thy young hind. 



FRANCES SARGENT OSGOOD. 



Frances Sargent Osgood is of a family 
of poets. Mrs. Anna Maria Wells, whose 
abilities are illustrated in another part of 
this volume, is the daughter of her mother ; 
Mrs. E. D. Harrington, the author of various 
graceful compositions, is her younger sister, 
and the late Mr. A. A. Locke, a brilliant and 
elegant writer in prose and verse, for many 
years connected with the public journals, 
was her brother. She is a native of Boston, 
where her father, Mr. Joseph Locke, was a 
merchant. Her earlier life, however, was 
passed principally in Hingham, a village of 
peculiar beauty, well calculated to arouse the 
dormant poetry of the soul ; and here, even 
in childhood, she became noted for her po- 
etical powers. In their exercise she was 
rather aided than discouraged by her parents, 
who were proud of the genius, and sympa- 
thized with all the aspirations of their child. 
The unusual merit of some of her first pro- 
ductions attracted the notice of Mrs. Lydia 
' M. Child, who was then editing a Juvenile 
Miscellany, and who foresaw the reputation 
which her young contributor has since ac- 
quired. Miss Locke, employing the nom de 
plume of " Florence," made it widely famil- 
iar by her numerous compositions for the 
Miscellany, as well as, subsequently, for other 
periodicals. 

In 1834 she became acquainted with Mr. 
S. S. Osgood, the painter — a man of genius 
in his profession — whose life of various ad- 
venture is full of romantic interest ; and 
while, soon after, she was sitting for a por^ 
trait, the artist told her his strange vicissi- 
tudes by sea and land ; how as a sailor-boy 
he climbed the dizzy main-top in the storm ; 
how in Europe he followed, with his palette, 
in the track of the flute-playing Goldsmith ; 
and among the 

Antref mat and descrtf idle, 
Rongh quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch hetTen, 

of South America, had found in pictures of the 
Crucifixion and of the liberator Bolivar — the 
rude productions of his untaught pencil — 
passports to the hearts of the peasant, the 
robber, and the partisan. She listened, like 



the fair Venetian : they were married, and 
soon after went to London, where Mr. Os- 
good had sometime before been a pupil of the 
Royal Academy. 

During this visit to the Great Metropolis, 
which lasted four years, Mr. Osgood was 
successful in his profession — painting por^ 
traits of Lord Lyndhurst, the poet Campbell, 
Mrs. Norton, and many others — which se- 
cured for him an enviable reputation ; and 
Mrs. Osgood made herself known by her con- 
tributions to the magazines, by a miniature 
volume entitled The Casket of Fate, and by 
the collection of her poems published by 
Edward Churton, in 1839, under the title of 
A Wreath of Wild Flowers from New Eng- 
land. She was now twenty-three years of 
age, and this volume contained all her early 
compositions which then met the approval 
of her judgment. Among them are many 
pieces of grace and beauty, such as belong 
to joyous and hopeful girlhood, and one, of a 
more ambitious character, under the name 
of Elfrida — a dramatic poem, foimded upon 
incidents in early English history — in which 
there are signs of more strength and tender- 
ness, and promise of greater achievements, 
though it is without the unity and proportion 
necessary to success in this kind of writing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Osgood returned to the Uni- 
ted States in 1843, and they have since resi- 
ded in New York, though occasionally ab- 
sent, as the pursuit of his profession or ill 
health has called Mr. Osgood to other parts 
of the country. Mrs. Osgood has been en- 
gaged in various literary occupations ; has 
edited, among other things. The Poetry of 
Flowers and Flowers of Poetry, (New York, 
1841,) and The Floral Offering, (Philadel- 
phia, 1847,) two richly embellished souve- 
nirs ; has published a collection of her po* 
ems, (New York, 1846,) and has been one 
of the most constant and popular contribu- 
tors to the literary magazines. She has done 
much in prose ; but all her compositions of 
this class are instinct with the poetical spirit 
She is at times forcible and original, and is 
frequently picturesque; but throughoat all 
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^\, 'appears the poet, and the affectionate and 
" eiihusiastic woman. Of none of our wri- 
ters has the excellence been more steadily 
progressive. Every month her powers have 
seemed to expand and her sympathies to 
deepen. With an ear delicately susceptible 
to the harmonies of language, and a light 
Itnd pleasing fancy, she always wrote musi- . 
cally and often with elegance ; but her later 



A FAREWELL TO A HAPPY DAY. 



GooD-BT, good-by, thou gracious, golden day: 
Through luminous tears thou smilest, far away 
In the blue heaven, thy sweet farewell to me, 
And I, through my tears, gaze and smile with thee. 

I see the last faint, glowing amber gleam 
Of thy rich piuion, like a lovely dream, 
Whose floating glory melts widiin the sky, 
And now thou 'rt passed for ever from mine eye ! 

Were we not friends — ^best friends — my cherished 
Did I not treasure every eloquent ray [day ? 

Of golden light and love thou gavest me 1 
And have I not been true— most true to thee 1 

And thou — ^thou cam6st like a joyous bird. 
Whose sacred wings by heaven's own air were 
And lowly sang me all the happy time [stirred, 
Dear, soothing stories of that blissful clime I 
And more, oh ! more than this, there came with thee, 
From Heaven, a stranger, rare and bright to me — 
A new, sweet joy — a smiling angel-guest, 
That soilly asked a home within my breast 

For talking sadly with my soul alone, 
I heard far off and faint a music-tone : 
Tt seemed a spirit's call — so soft it stole 
On fairy wings into my waiting soul. 

I knew it summoned me to something sweet, 
And so I followed it with faltering feet — 
And found — what I had prayed for with wild tears — 
A rest, that soothed the lingering grief of years ! 
So for that deep, perpetual joy, my day f 
And for all lovely things that came to play 
In thy glad smile — the pure and pleading flowers 
That crowned with their frail bloom tliy flying hours : 
The sunlit clouds — the pleasant air that played 
Its low lute-music mid the leafy shade — 
And, dearer far, the tenderness that taught 
My soul a new and richer thrill of thought : 

For these — for all — bear thou to Heaven for me 
The grateful thanks with which I mission thee ! 
Then should thy sisters, wasted, wronged, upbraid : 
Speak thou for mc— for thou wort not betrayed ! 
'T was little, true, I could to thee impart — 
I, with my simple, frail, and wayward heart ; 
But that I strove the diamond sands to light. 
In Life's rich hour-glass, with Love's rainbow flight : 

And that one generous spirit owed to me 
A moment of exulting ecstasy ; 
And that I won o'er wrong a queenly sway — 
For this, thou 'It smile for me in Heaven, my Day ! 

IB 



poems are marked by a freedom of style, a 
tenderness of feeling, and a wisdom of ap- 
prehension, and are informed with a grace, so 
undefinable, but so pervading and attractive, 
that the consideration to which she is enti- 
tled is altogether different in kind, as well as 
in degree, from that which was awarded to 
the playful, piquant, and capricious impro- 
visatrice of former years. 



HAD WE BUT MET. 



Had we but met in life's delicious spring. 
Ere wrong and falsehood taught me doubt and fear. 

Ere hope came back with worn and wounded wing, 
To die upon the heart she could not cheer : 

Ere I love's precious pearl had vainly lavished. 
Pledging an idol deaf to my despair — 

Ere one by one the buds and blooms were ravished 
From life's rich garland by the clasp of care. 

Ah, had we then but met ! I dare not listen 
To the wild whispers of my &ncy now ! 

My full heart beats — ^my sad, drooped lashes glisten : 
I hear the music of thy boyhood's vow ! 

I see thy dark eyes lustrous with love's meaning, 
I feel thy dear hand sofUy clasp my own ; 

Thy noble form is fondly o*er me leaning — 
It is too much — ^but ah ! the dream has flown ! 

How had I poured this passionate heart's devotion 
In voiceless rapture on thy manly breast ; 

How had I hushed each sorrowful emotion^ 
Lulled by thy love to sweet, untroubled rest ! 

How had I knelt hour after hour beside thee, 
When from thy lips the rare, scholastic lore 

Fell on the soul that all but deified thee. 
While at each pause, I, childlike, prayed for more ! 

How had I watched the shadow of each feeling 
That moved thy soul, glance o'er that radiant fitce, 

** Taming my wild heart" to that dear revealing, 
And glorying in thy genius and thy grace : 

Then hadst thou loved me vrith a love abiding, 
And I bad now been less unworthy thee ; 

For I was generous, g^uileless, and confiding — 
A frank enthusiast — buoyant, fresh, and free. 

But now, my loftiest aspirations perished. 
My holiest hopes — a jest for lips profane — 

The tenderest yearnings of my soul uncherishcd — 
A soul-worn slave in Custom's iron chain : 

Checked by those ties that make my lightest sigh. 

My faintest blush, at thought c^ thee, a crime : 
How must I still my heart, and school my eye. 

And count in vain the slow, dull steps oif Time ! 
Wilt thou come back 1 Ah ! what avails to ask thee, 

Since Honor, Faith, forbid thee to return 1 
Yet to forgetful ness I dare not task thee. 

Lest thou too soon tiiat easy lesson Iram ? 

Ah, come not back, love ! even through memory 'sear 
Thy tone's melodious murmur thrills my heart; 

Come not with that fond smile, so frank, so 
While yet we may, let us for ever part I 
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TO THE SPIRIT OP POETRY. 






Li ATI me not yet ! Leave me not cold and lonely, 

Thou dear ideal of my pining heart ! 
Thou art the friend — ^the beautiful — the only, 

Whom I would keep, though all the world depart 
Thou, that dost veil the frailest flower with gloiy, 

Spirit of light, and loveliness, and truth ! 
Thou that didst tell me a sweet, fairy stoiy. 

Of the dim future, in my wistful youth ; 
Thou, who canst weave a halo round the spirit, 

Through which naught mean or e\'il dare intrude. 
Resume not yet the gift, which I inherit 

From Heaven and thee, that dearest, holiest good ! 
Leave me not now ! Leave me not cold and lonely, 

Thou starry prophet of my pining heart ! 
Thou art the friend — the tenderest — the only, 
■... With whom, of all, 'twould be despair to part 

Thou that cam'st to me in my dreaming childhood, 

Shaping the changeful clouds to pageants rare, 
Peopling the smiling vale and shaded wildwood 

With airy beings, faint yet strangely fair ; 
Telling me all the seaborn breeze was saying. 

While it went whispering thro' the willing leaves, 
Bidding me listen to the light rain playing 

Its pleasant tune about the household eaves ; 
Tuning the low, sweet ripple of the river. 

Till its melo£ou8 murmur seemed a song, 
A tender and sad chant, repeated ever, 

A sweet, impassioned plaint of love and wrong — 
Leave me not yet ! Leave me not cold and lonely. 

Thou star of promise o*er my clouded path f 
Leave not the life that borrows from thee only 

All of delight and beauty that it hath. 

Thou, that when others knew not how to love me, 

Nor cared to fathom half my yearning soul. 
Didst wreathe thy flowers of light around, above me, 

To woo and win me from my griers control : 
By all my dreams, the passionate and holy. 

When thou hast sung love's lullaby to me, 
By all the childlike worship, fond and lowly. 

Which I have lavished upon thine and thee ; 
By all the lays my simple lute was learning, 

To echo from thy voice, stay with me still ! 
Once flown — alas ! for thee there 's no returning : 

The charm will die o'er valley, wood, and hill. 
Tell me not Time, whose wing ray brow has shaded, 

Has wither'd spring'sswect bloom within my heart: 
Ah, no ! the rose of love is yet unfaded. 

Though hope and joy, its sister flowers, depart 

Well do I know that I have wronged thine altar 

With the light offerings of an idler's mind. 
And thus, with shame, my pleading prayer I falter. 

Leave me not, spirit ! deaf, and dumb, and blind : 
Deaf to the mystic harmony of Nature, 

Blind to the beauty of her stars and flowers ; 
Leave mc not, heavenly yet human teacher. 

Lonely and lost in this cold world of ours. 
Heaven knows I need thy music and thy beauty 

Still to beguile me on my weary way. 
To lighten to my soul the cares of du^. 

And bless with radiant dreams the darkened day : 
To charm my wild heart in the worldly revel. 

Lest I, too, join tlie aimless, false, and vain ; 



I^et roe not lower to the soulless level 
Of those whom now I pity and divlain. 

Leave me not yet — leave me not cold and pining 
Thou bird of paradise, whose plumes of light^ 

Where'er they rested, left a glory shining ; 
Fly not to heaven, or let me share thy flight 



REFLECTIONS. 

Ask why the holy starlight, or the blush 
Of summer blossoms, or the balm that floats 
From yonder lily like an angel's breath. 
Is lavished on such men ! God gives them all 
For some high end ; and thus the seeming waste 
Of her rich soul — its starlight purity. 
Its every feeling delicate as a flower. 
Its tender trust, its generous confidence. 
Its wondering disdain of littleness — 
These, by the coarser sense of those around her 
Uncomprehended, may not all be vain : 
But win them — they unwitting of the spell — 
By ties unfelt, to nobler, loftier life. 
And they dare blame her ! they whose every thougfa^ 
Look, utierance, act, has more of evil in't. 
Than e*cr she dreamed of or could unden^and ; 
And she must blush before them, with a heart 
Whose lightest throb is worth their all of life ! 
They boast their charity : oh, idle boast ! 
They give the poor, forsooth, food, fuel, dielter; 
Faint, chilPd, and worn, her «ou/implored m pittance, 
Her soul asked alms of theirs and was denied ! 

It was not much it came a-begging for, 
A simple boon, only a gentle thought, 
A kindly judgment of such deeds of hers 
As passed their understanding, but to her 
Seemed natural as the blooming of a flower : 
For God taught her — but they had learned of men 
Their meagre task of how to mete out love, 
A selfish, sensual love, most unlike hers. 
God taught the tendril where to cling, and she 
Learned the same lovely lesson, with the same 
Unquestioning and pliant trust in Hun. 

And yet that He should let a lyre of heaveo 
Be played on by such hands, with touch so rode. 
Might wake a doubt in less than perfect &itfa« 
Perfect as mine, in his beneficence. 



LENORE. 



Oh ! fragile and fair, as the delicate chalices, 
Wrouffht with so rare and subtle a skill, 

Bright relics, that tell of the pomp of those palaces, 
Venice — ^the sea-goddess — glories in still. 

Whose exquisite texture, transparent and tender, 
A pure blush alone from the ruby wine takes ; 

Tet ah ! if some false hand, profaning its splendor, 
Dares but to taint it with poison — it breaks ! 

So when Love poured through thy pure heart his 
lightning. 

On thy pale cheek the soft rose-hues awoke — 
So when wild Passion, that timid heart frightenings 

Poisoned the treasure — ^it trembled and broke ! 
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THE COCOA-NUT TREE. 



Oh, the green and the graceful — the coooA-nnt tz«e ! 
The lone and the lofty — it lovea like me 
The flash, the foam of the heaving sea, 
And the sound of the surging waves 
In the shore's unfathomed caves : 
With its stately shaft, and its verdant crown. 
And its fruit in clusters drooping down — 
Some of a soft and tender green, 
And some all ripe and hrown between, 
And flowers, too, blending their lovelier grace 
Like a blush through the tresses on Beauty's ftoe. 
Oh, the lovely, the free. 
The cocoa-nut tree. 
Is the tree of all trees for me ! 

The willow, it waves with a tenderer motion. 
The oak and the elm with more majesty rise ; 

But give me the cocoa, that loves the wikl ocean, 
And shadows the hut where the island-girl lias. 

In the Nicobar islands, each cottage you see. 
Is built of the trunk of the cocoa-nut tree, 
While its leaves matted thickly, and many times o'er. 
Make a thatch for its roof and a mat for its floor; 
Its shells the dark islander's beverage hold — 
'Tis a goblet as pure as a goblet of gold. 

Oh, the cocoa-nut tree. 

That blooms by the sea. 
Is the tree of all trees for me ! 

In the Nicobar isles of the cocoa-nut tree. 
They build the light shallop — the wild, the free ; 
They weave of its fibres so firm a sail. 
It will weather the rudest southern gale ; 
They fill it with oil, and with coarse jaggree— 
With arrack and coir, from the cocoa-nut tree. 

The lone, the free. 

That dwells in the roar 

Of the echoing shore — 
Oh, the cocoapuut tree for me ! 

Rich is the cocoa-nut's milk and meat. 
And its wine, the pure palm-wine, is sweet ; 
It is like the bright spirits we sometimes meet — 

The wine of the cocoa-nut tree : 
For they tie up the embryo bud's soft wing. 
From which the blossoms and nuts would iqnring ; 
And tlius forbidden to bless with bloom 
Its native air, and with soft perfume. 
The subtle spirit that struggles there 
Distils an essence more rich and rare. 
And instead of a blossom and fruitage Urth, 
The delicate palm-wine oozes forth. 

Ah, thus to the child of genius, too, 
The rose of beauty is oft denied ; 
But all the richer, Uiat high heart, through - 
The torrent of feeling pours its tide. 
And purer and fonder, and far more true. 
Is that passionate soul in its lonely pride. 
Oh, the fresh, the free. 
The cocoa-nut tree. 
Is the tree of all trees for me ! 

The glowing sky of the Indian isles, 

Lovingly over the co«»a-nut smiles, 

And the Indian maiden lies below. 

Where its leaves their graceful shadow throw : 



She weaves a wreath of the rosy shells 

That gem the beach where the cocoa dwells ; 

She binds them into her long black hair. 

And they blush in the braids like rosebuds there ; 

Her soft brown arm, and her graceful neck, 

With those ocean-blooms she joys to deck. 

Oh, wherever you see 

The cocoa-nut tree. 
There will a picture of beauty be ! 



^ .r 



A MOTHER'S PRAYER IN ILLNESS. 

Tzs, take them first, my Father ! Let my doves 
Fold their white wings in heaven, safe on thy breast. 
Ere I am called away : I dare not leave [hearts I 
Their young hearts here, their innocent, thoughtlaas 
Ah, how the shadowy train of future ills a^ 

Comes sweeping down life's vista as I gaxe ! 

My May ! my careless, ardent-tempered May-— 
My frank and frolic child, in whose blue eyes 
Wild joy and passionate wo alternate rise ; 
Whose cheek the morning in her soul illomes ; 
Whose little, loving heart a word, a glance. 
Can sway to grief or glee ; who leaves her play. 
And puts up her sweet mouth and dimpled arms 
Each moment for a kiss, and softly asks. 
With her clear, flutelike voice, ** Do you love me 1" 
Ah, let me stay ! ah, let me still be by, 
To answer her and meet her warm caress ! 
For I away, how oft in this rough worid 
That earnest question will be asked in vain ! 
How oft that eager, passionate, petted heart, 
Will shrink abashed and chilled, to learn at length 
The hateful, withering lesson of distrust ! 
Ah ! let her nestle still upon this breast. 
In which each shade that dims her darling fiioe 
Is felt and answered, as the lake reflects 
The clouds that cross yon smiling heaven ! and thoo. 
My modest Ellen — tender, thoughtful, true ; 
Thy soul attuned to all sweet harmonies : 
My pure, proud, noble Ellen ! with thy gifts 
Of genius, grace, and loveliness, half hidden 
'Neath the soft veil of innate modesty, 
How will the world's wild discord reach thy heart 
To startle and appal ! Thy generous scorn 
Of all things base and mean — thy quick, keen taste. 
Dainty and delicate — thy instinctive fear 
Of those unworthy of a soul so pure. 
Thy rare, unchildlike dignity of mien. 
All — they will all bring pain to thee, my child ! 
And oh, if even their grace and goodness meet 
Cold looks and careless greetings, how will all 
The latent evil yet undisciplined 
In their young, timid souls, forgiveness find 7 
Forgiveness, and forbearance, and soft chidings, 
Which I, their mother, learned of Love to give ! 
Ah, let me stay ! — all>cit my heart is weary. 
Weary and worn, tired of its own sad beat, 
That finds no echo in this busy world 
Which can not pause to answer — tired alike 
Of joy and sorrow, of the day and night : 
Ah, take them first, my Father, and then me ! 
And for their sakes, for their Mwcet sakes, my Father, 
Let me find rest beside them, at thy feet ! 
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' or ■ncli ia the kingdom or heaves. ' 



AifD yet wc check and chide 
The aiiy angels as they float about us, 
With rules of so-called wisdom, till they grow 
The Mime tame slaves to custom and the world. 
And day by day the fresh frank soul that looked 
Out of those wistful eyes, and smiling played 
With the wild roses of that changing cheek, • 
And modulated all those earnest tones. 
And danced in those light foot-falls to a tune 
Heart-heard' by them, inaudible to us. 
Folds closer its pure wings, whereon the hues 
They caught in heaven already pale and pine, 
And shrinks amazed and scared back from our gaze. 
And so the evil grows. The graceful flower 
May have its own sweet way in bud and bloom — 
May drink, and dare with upturned gaze the light, 
Or nestle 'neath the guardian leaf, or wave 
Its fragrant bells to evciy roving breeze , 
Or wreathe with blushinir grace the fragile spray 
In bashful loveliness. The wild wood-bird 
May plume at will his wings, and soar or sing ; 
The mountain brook may wind where'er it would, 
Dash in wild music down the deep ravine, 
Or, rippling drowsily in forest haunts. 
Dream of the floating cloud, the waving flower, 
And murmur to itself sweet lulling words 
In broken tones so like the faltering speech 
Of early childhood : but our human flowers, 
Our soul-birds, caged and pining — they must ang 
And grow, not as their own but our caprice 
Suggests, and so the blossom and the lay 
Are but half bloom and music at the best 
And if by chance some brave and buoyant soul, 
More bold or less forgetful of the lessons 
Grod taught them first, disdain the rule — the bar — 
And, wildly beautiful, rebellious rise. 
How the hard world, half startled from itself 
Frowns the bright wanderer down, or turns away. 
And leaves her lonely in her upward path. 
Thank God ! to such his smile is not denied. 



A SERMON. 



Thou discord in this choral harmony ! 
That dost profane the loveliest light and air 
God ever gave : be still, and look, and listen ! 
Canst see yon fair cloud floating in the sun, 
And blush not, watching its serener life ! 
Canst hear the fragrant grass grow up toward God, 
With low, perpetual chant of praise and prayer. 
Nor grieve that your soul grows the other way ? 
Forego that tone, made harsh by a hard heart. 
And hearken, if you 're not afraid to hearkoi. 
Ton robin*s careless carol, glad and sweet, 
Mocking the sunshine with his merry trill : 
Suppose you try to chord your voice with his — 
But first, learn love and wisdom of him, lady ! 

How dare you bring your inharmonious heart 
To such a scene ? How dare you let your voice 
Talk out of tune so with the voice of God 
In earth and sky 1 The balmy air about you 



Is Heaven's great gift, vouchsafed to you to make 
Vocal with all melodious truths, and you 
Fret it with false words, from a falser soul. 
And poison it with the breath of calumny ! 
Learn reverence, bold one, for true Nature's heart. 
If not for that your sister woman bears ! 
For Nature's heart, pleading in every wave. 
That wastes its wistful music at your feet 

Take back your cold, inane, and carping mind 
Into the world you came from and belong to — 
The world of common cares and sordid aims : 
These happy haunts can spare you, little one f 
The dew-fed grass will grow as well without you, 
The woodland choirs will scarce require your voice. 
The starlit wave without your smile will glisten. 
The proud patrician trees will miss you not 

Go, waste God's glorious boon of summer hours 
Among your mates, as shallow, in small talk 
Of dress, or weather, or the last elopement ! 
Go, mar the canvass with distorted face 
Of dog or cat ; or worse, profanely mock. 
With gaudy beads, the pure light-painted flower ! 
Go, trim your cap, embroider your visite, 
Crocher a purse, do any petty thing : 
But in the name of truth, religion, beauty. 
Let Nature's marvellous mystery alone. 
Nor ask such airs, such skies, to waste the wealth 
They keep for nobler beings, upon you ! 
Or stay, and learn of every bird and bloom. 
That sends its heart to Heaven in song or sigh. 
The lesson that you need — the law of love ! 



THE CHILD PLAYING WITH A WATCH. 

AmT thou playing with Time in thy aweet baby- 
glee 1 
Will he pause on his pinions to frolic with (hee 1 
Oh, show him those shadowless, innocent eyes. 
That smile of bewildered and beaming surprise ; 
Let him look on that cheek where thy rich hair 

reposes. 
Where dimples are playing " bopecp" with the roses: 
His wrinkled brow press with light kisses and warm. 
And clasp his rough neck with thy soft wreathing 

arm.. 
Perhaps thy bewitching and infantine sweetnc 
May win him, for once, to delay in his fleetni 
To pause, ere he rifle, relentless in flight, 
A bloasom so glowing of bloom and of light : 
Then, then would I keep thee, my beautiful child. 
With thy blue eyes unshadowed, thy blush unde- 

filed— 
With thy innocence only to guard thee from ill. 
In life's sunny dawning, a lily-bud still ! 
Laugh on, my own Ellen ! that voice, which to me 
Gives a warning so solemn, makes music for thee ; 
And while I at those sounds feel the idler's annoy. 
Thou hear'st but the tick of the pretty gold toy ; 
Thou seest but a smile on the brow of the churl — 
May his frown never awe thee, my own baby-girt 
And oh, may his step, as he wanders with thee. 
Light and soft as thine own little fairy tread be ! 
While still in all seasons, in storms and fair weather. 
May Time and my Ellen be playmatea together. 
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LABOR. 



Pausk not to dream of the future before us : 
Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o*er us ; 
Hark, how Creation's deep, musical chorus, 

Unintermitting, goes up into Heaven ! 
Never the ocean-wave falters in flowing ; 
Never the little seed stops in its growing ; 
More and more richly the Roseheart keeps glowing, 

Till from its nourishing stem it is riven. 

** Labor is worship !" — the robin is singing : 
** Labor is wonthip !'* — the wild bee is ringing : 
Listen ! that eloquent whisper upspringing 

Speaks to thy soul from out nature's great heart 
From the dark cloud flows the life-giving shower; 
From the rough sod blows the soft breathing flower ; 
From the small insect, the rich coral bower ; 

Only man, in the plan, shrinks from his part 

Labor is life ! — T is the still water fidleth ; 

Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth ; 

Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust aasaileth ! 

Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 
Labor is glory ! — the flying cloud lightens; 
Only the waving wing changes and brightens ; 
Idle hearts only the dark future frightens : [tune ! 

Play the sweet keys, wouldst thou keep them in 

Labor is rest — from the sorrows that greet us ; 
Rest from all petty vexations that meet us, 
Rest from sin-promptings that ever entreat us. 

Rest from world-syrens that lure us to ilL 
Work — and pure slumbers shall wait on thy pillow ; 
Work — thou shalt ride over Care's coming billow; 
Lie not down wearied 'neath Wo's weeping willow ! 

Work with a stout heart and resolute will ! 

Labor is health — Lo ! the husbandman reaping. 
How through his veins goes the life-current leaping ! 
How his strong arm in iti stalwart pride sweeping. 

True as a sunbeam the swifl sickle guides. 
Labor is wealth — in the sea the pearl growcth ; 
Rich the queen's robe from the frail cocoon floweth ; 
From the flne acorn the strong forest Uoweth ; 

Temple and statue the marble block hides. 

Droop not tho'shame,sin and anguish are round thee! 
Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath bound thee ! 
Look to yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee : 

Rest not content in thy darkness— -a clod ! 
Work — for some good, be it ever so slowly ; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly : 
Labor ! — all labor is noble and holy : 

Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God. 



GARDEN G0S8IF, 

ACCOUNTUrO FOR THE COOLWCSS BITWIIN TBI 
LILT AND VIOLIT. 

** I WILL tell you a secret,'* the honeybee said. 
To a violet drooping her dew-laden head ; 
** The lily 's in love ! for she listened last nigfat, 
While her sistera all slept in the holy moonlight, 
To a zephyr that just had been rocking the row, 
Where, hidden, I hearkened in seeming rqpote. 



<* I would not betray her to any but you ; 
But the secret is safe with a spirit so true — 
It will rest in your bosom in silence profound." 
The violet bent her blue eye to the ground : 
A te.ar and a smile in her loving look lay. 
While the light-winged gossip went whining away. 

** I will tell you a secret," the honeybee said. 
And the young lily lifted her beautiful head 
** The violet thinks, with her timid blue eye. 
To pass for a blossom enchantingly shy ; 
But for all her sweet manners, so modest and pure, 
She gossips with every gay bird that sings to her. 

** Now let me advise you, sweet flower, as a friend, 
Oh, ne'er to such beings your confidence lend ; 
It grieves me to sec one, all guileless like you. 
Thus wronging a spirit so trustful and true : 
But not for the world, love, my secret betray I** 
And the litUe light gossip went buzzing away. 

A blush in the lily's cheek trembled and fled : 
**Vm sorry he told me," she tendcriy said ; 
< If I may n't trust tlie violet pure as she seems, 
I must fold in my own heart my beautiful dreams." 
Was the mischief well numaged 1 fair lady is't trael 
Did the light garden gossip take 'lessons of you / 



TO A FRIEND. 

Or, no ! never deem her less worthy of lore, 
That once she has trusted, and trusted in vain ! 

Could you turn from the timid and innocent dove, 
If it flew to your breast from a savage's chain ? 

She, too, is a dove, in her guileless afiection, 
A child in confiding and worshipping truth ; 

Half broken in heart she has flown for protection 
To you : will you chill the sweet promise of youth t 

To a being so fragile, affection is life : 
A rosebud, unblessed by a smile from above, 

When with bloom and with fragrance its bosom is 
rife — 
A bee without sweets — she must perish or love ! 

Tou have heard of those magical circles of flowers. 
Which in places laid waste by the lightning are 
found ; 
Where they say that the fairies have charmed the 
night hours, 
With their luminous footsteps enriching the 
ground. 

Believe me — the passion she cherished of yore. 
That brought, like the storm-flash, at once on its 
wing 

Destruction and splendor, like that hurried o'er. 
And left in its track but the wild fairy-ring— 

All rife with hir blossoms of fancy, and feeling. 
And hope, that spring forth from the desolate 
gloom. 
And whose breath in rich incense is tolllj op- 
stealing. 
To brighten your pathway with beauty and Uoom. 
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With heart that thrilled to every earnest line, 
I had been reading o*er that antique story. 

Wherein the youth half human, half divine, 
Of all love-lore the Eidolon and glory, 

Child of the Sun, with Music's pleading spell, 
In Pluto's palace swept, for love, his golden shell ! 

And in the wild, sweet legend, dimly traced. 
My own heart's history unfolded seemed : 
Ah, lost one ! by thy lover-minstrel graced 

With homage pure as ever woman dreamed. 
Too fondly worshipped, since such fate befell. 
Was it not sweet to die — because beloved too well ? 

The scene is round me. — Throned am'id the gloom, 

As a flower smiles on ^Etna's fatal breast. 
Young Proserpine beside her lord doth bloom ; 

And near — of Orpheus' soul, oh, idol blest ! — 
While low for thee he tunes his lyre of light, 
I see thy meek, fair form dawn through that lurid 
night ! 

I see the glorious buy — his dark locks wreathing 

Wildly the wan and spiritual brow ; 
His sweet, curved Up the soul of music breathing ; 
His blue Greek eyes, that speak Love's loyal vow ; 
I see him bend on thee that elo(}uent glance. 
The while those wondrous notes the realm of terror 
trance. 

I see his face, with more than mortal beauty 
Kindling, as, armed with tliat sweet lyre alone, 

Pledged to a holy and heroic duty. 
He stands serene before the awful throne. 

And looks on Hades' horrors with clear eyes. 
Since thou, his own adored Eurydice, art nigh ! 

Now soft and low a prelude sweet uprings, 

As if a prisoned angel — pleading there 
For life and love — were fettered 'neath the strings, 
And .poured his passionate soul upon the air! 
Anon it clangs with wild, exultant swell. 
Till the full pean peals triumphantly through hell ! 

And thou, thy pale hands meekly lock'd before thee. 
Thy sad eyes drinking life from his dear gaze — 
Thy lips apart — thy hair a halo o'er thee. 

Trailing around thy throat its golden maze — 
Thus, with all words in passionate silence dying. 
Within thy soul I hear Love's eager voice replying : 

** Play on, mine Orpheus ! Lo ! while these are 
gazing. 
Charmed into statues by thy God-taught strain, 
I — I alone, to thy dear &ce upraising 

My tearful glance, the life of life regain ; 
For every tone that steals into my heart 
Doth to its worn, weak pulse a mighty power impart. 

Play on, mine Orpheus ! while thy music floats 
Through the dread realm, divine with truth and 
grace. 
See, dear one, how the chain of linked notes 

Has fettered every spirit in its place ! 
Even Death, beside me, still and helpless lies ; 
And strives in vain to chill my frame with his cold 
eyes. 



Still, mine own Orpheus, sweep the golden lyre : 

Ah ! dost thou mark how gentle Proecrpine, 
With dasp^ hands, and eyes whoee azure ^le 
Gleams through quick tears, thrilled by tfaj lay, 

doth lean 
Her graceful head upon her stem lord's breast, 
Like an o'erwearied child, whom music lulls to reit? 

Play, my proud minstrel ; strike the chords again ; 
Lo ! victory crowns at last thy heaTenlj skill : 
For Pluto turns relenting to the strain — 

He waves his hand — -he speaks his awful will ; 
My glorious Greek, lead on ; but ah ! still lend 
Thy soul to thy sweet lyre, lest yet thou loae thy 
friend. 

Think not of me : think rather of the timo. 

When moved by thy redstleas melody. 
To the strange magic of a song sublime. 
Thy argo grandly glided to the sea ; 
And in the majesty Minerva gave. 
The graceful galley swept with joy the souuding 
wave. 

Or see, in Fancy's dream, thy Thradan trees. 
Their proud heads bent submissive to the sound. 
Swayed by a tuneful and enchanted breeze, 
March to slow music o'er th' astonished ground — 
Grove afler grove descending from the hills. 
While round thee weave their dance the glad, har- 
monious rills. 

Think not of me. Ha ! by thy mighty sire. 
My lord, my king, recall the dread behest ; 
Turn not — ah ! turn not back those eyes of fire. 

Oh, lost, for ever lost — undone — unblest — 
I fidut, I die ! the serpent's fimg once uKxe 
Is here ! Nay, grieve not thus : Ufe but not love 
is o'er. 



LADY JANE. 

Oh ! saw ye e'er creature so queenly, so Bat, 
As this dainty, atrial darling of mine ; 
With a toss of her mane that is glossy as jet. 
With a dance and a prance, and a sportive curvet, 
She is off — she is stepping supeiUy away. 
Her dark, speaking eyes full of pride and of play. 
Oh ! she spurns the dull earth with a graceful HiJlam^ 
My fearless, my peerless, my loved Lady Jane. 

Her silken ears lifted when danger is nigh. 
How kindles the night in her resolute eye; 
Now stately she paces, as if to the sound 
Of a proud, martial melody pealing around — 
Now pauses at once, mid a light caracole. 
To turn on her master a look full of soul — 
Now, fleet as a feiry, she speeds o'er the plain. 
My dashing, my darling, my own Lady Jane. 

Give her rein — let her go ! like a shaft from the bow. 
Like a bird on the wing she is glancing, I trow. 
Light of heart, lithe of limb, with a spiiit all fire. 
Yet swayed and subdued to my idlest desire ; 
Though daring, yet docile — and sportive, but true. 
Her nature's the noblest that ever I knew : 
Oh ! she scorns the dull earth, in her joyous <it«^«wi^ 
My beauty, my gloiy, my gay Lady Jane ! 
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IDA'S FAREWELL. 

« Wx part for ever !*' Silent be our parting ; 

Let not a word its sacred grief profane ! 
Heart pressed to heart, with not a tear upstarting — 

An 1^ of anguish in that moment's pain ! 

T is just and right It is our " crown of sorrow ;" 
Bravely we *11 meet it as becomes our love — 

A love so strong, so pure, it well may borrow 
Bright wings to wall it to the joy above. 

We part for ever !— ^*er my soul in sadnesa 
No more the music of thy voice shall glide 

Low with deep feeling, till a passionate gladness 
Thrilled to each tone, and in wild tears replied. 

No more thy light caressing touch shall calm me, 
With its dear magic on my lifted brow ; 

No more thy pen of fire shall pour to charm me, 
The poet^passion of thy fervent vow ! 

We part for ever ! Proud shall be the stofy 
Of hearts that hid afiection fond as ours — 

The joy that veiled the universe in glory 
Fades with thy presence from her skies and flowers. 

The soul that answered, like the sun-touched lyre, 
To thy dear smile — to every tone of thine, 

Henceforth is hushed, with all its faith — ^its fire, 
Till thou rewaken it in realms divine ! 

We part for ever ! Ah, this world's for ever — 
What is its fleetness unto hearts so strong ? 

Here in our worldless agony we sever : 
There we shall meet where love will be no wrong. 

**^ In paradise !" Dost thou e'er dream as I, love. 
Of that sweet life when all the truth — the grace- 
All the soft melodies, in our souls that sigh, love. 
Shall make the light and beauty of the place 1 

We mtet for ever ! Tenderly hunenting 
The wild dear weakness of our earthly day. 

Beneath the passionate tears of that repenting. 
What luminous flowers shall spring to bless our 
way! 

And for all tuneful tones our love revealing. 
Some bird or rill shall wake in sweet reply ; 

And every sigh of pity or of feeling 
Shall call m cloud of roae-Iight from the aky. 



To thy rare, gorgeoua fimtades responding. 
Rich palaces, mid wondrous scenes shall rise ; 

To thy proud harp's impassioned tones resounding. 
The minstrel wind shall play its wild repliea. 

Visions of unimagined grace and splendor, 
For ever changing round thy rapturous way, [der, 

Now beauteous sculpture bathed in moonlight ten- 
Now radiant paintings to thy wish shall play. 

But I will speak a fair bower into being. 
With tender, timid, wistful words and low, 

And tune my soul — until, with Heaven agreeing. 
It chords with music to which blossoms grow. 

And they — ^the flowers, and I will pray together. 
While thou, for*< Love's sweet sake, ahmll join the 
prayer. 

Till all sweet influences of balmy weatlier 
And lovely scenery make us good and fiur. 



And ever to our purer aspirations, 

A lovelier light and bloom the flowers shall take; 
With rarer grace shall glow our soul's creations^ 

With mellower music every echo wake. 

*< We meet in paradise !" To hallowed duty. 

Here with a loyal and heroic heart, 
Bind we our lives — that so divinest beauty [part 

May bless that heaven, where naught our souls can 



TO A DEAR LITTLE TRUANT, 

WHO WOULDN'T COMX HOMK. 

Whxit are you coming ? the flowers have come ; 
Bees in the balmy air happily hum ; 
In the dim woods where the cool mos ses are^ 
Gleams the anemone's little, light star ; 
Tenderly, timidly, down in the dell. 
Sighs the sweet violet, droops the harebell ; 
Soft in the wavy^ grass lightens the dew ; 
Spring keeps her promises : why do not yout 

Up in the blue air the clouds are at play — 
You are more graceful and lovely than they ; 
Birds in the branches sing all the day long. 
When are you coming to join in their song t 
Fairer than flowers, and fresher than dew ! 
Other sweet things are here— why are not you 1 

Why do n't you come ? we have welcomed the rose ; 
Every light zephyr, as gayly it goes. 
Whispers of other flowers, met on its way : 
Why has it nothing of you, love, to say t 
Why does it tell us of music and dew ? 
Rose of the south, we are waiting for you. 

Do not delay, darling, mid the dark trees, 
Like a lute murmurs the musical breeze ; 
Sometimes the brook, as it trips by the flowen, 
Hushes its warble to listen for yours. 
Pure as the rivulet, lovely and true- 
Spring should have waited till she could bring yoo. 



THE UNEXPECTED DECLARATION. 



<< AzrmK-sTKD Eloise, beauty is thine. 
Passion kneels to thee, and calls thee divine ; 
Minstrels awaken the lute with thy name ; 
Poets have gladdened the world with thy fiune ; 
Painters, half holy, thy loved image kec^ ; 
Beautiful Eloise, why do you weep ?" 
Still bows the lady her light tresses low — 
Fast the warm tears from her veiled eyes flow. 

« Sunny-haired Eloise, wealth is thine own ; 
Rich is thy silken robe — bright is thy zone ; 
Proudly the jewel illumines thy way ; 
Clear rubies rival thy ruddy lip's play ; 
Diamonds like stardrops thy silken braids deck; 
Pearls waste their snow on thy lovelier neck ; 
Luxury softens thy pillow for sleep ; 
Angels watch over it : why do you weep !" 
Bows the fair lady her light tresses low — 
Faster the tears from her veiled eyes flow. 

« Gifted and worshipped one, genius and 
Play in each motion, and beam in thy fiioe : 
When from thy rosy lip rises the song. 
Hearts that adore thee the echo prolong; 
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Ne'er in the festival shone an eye hrighter, 
Ne'er in the mazy dance fell a foot lighter. 
One only spirit thou 'st failed to hring down : 
Exquisite Eloisc, why do you frown V* 
Swifl o'er her forehead a dark shadow stole, 
Sent from the tempest of pride in her souL 

" Touched by thy sweetness, in love with thy grace, 
Charmed by the magic of mind in thy face, 
Bewitched by thy beauty, e'en his haughty strength. 
The strength of the stoic, is conquered at length : 
ho ! at thy feet — see him kneeling the while — 
Eloise, Eloise, why do you smile ?" 
The hand was withdrawn from her happy blue eyes, 
She gazed on her lover with laughing surprise ; 
While the dimple and blush, stealing soft to her 

cheek, 
Told the tale that her tongue was too timid to speak. 



STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 



Bblisvi me, 'tis no pang of jealous pride 
That brings these tears I know not how to hide ; 
I only grieve because — because — I see 
Thou find 'st not all thy heart demands in me. 

I only grieve that others, who care less 
For thy dear love, thy lightest wish may bless ; 
That while to them thou 'rt nothing — all to me— ^ 
They may a moment minister to thee ! 

Ah ! if a fiiiry's magic might were mine, 

I 'd joy to change with each new wish of thine ; 

Nothing to all the world beside I 'd be, 

And everything thou lovest, in turn to thee ! 

Pliant as clouds, that haunt the sun-god still, 
I 'd catch each ray of thy prismatic will ; 
I 'd be a flower — a wild, sweet flower I 'd be — 
And sigh my very life away for thee ! 

I'd be a gem, and drink light from the sun, 
To glad thee with, if gems thy fancy won ; 
Were birds thy joy, I 'd light with docile glee 
Upon thy hand, and shut my wings for thee ! 

Could a wild wave thy glance of pleasure meet, 
I 'd lay my crown of spray-pearls at thy feet ; 
Or could a star delight thy heart, T *d be 
The happiest star that ever looked on thee ! 

If music lured thy spirit, I would take 
A tune's atrial beauty fur thy sake ; 
And float into thy soul, so I could see 
How to become all melody to thee. 

The weed, that by the garden blossom grows, 
Would, if -it could, be glorious as the rose : 
It tries to bloom — its soul to light aspires ; 
The love of beauty every fibre fires. 

And I — no luminous cloud floats by above, 
But wins at once my envy and my love- 
So passionately wild this thirst in me, 
To be all beauty and all grace to thee ! 

Alas ! I am but woman, fond and weak. 
Without even power my proud, pure love to speak ; 
But oh ! by all I fail in, love not me 
For what I am, but what I wish to be ! 



THE FLOWER LOVB-LBTTSa. 

Blvshhto and smiling! do ytt 00, 
Delicious flowers, because you knoiir 
To whose dear heart you soon shall go 1 
Ah, give my message well and true, ^ 
And such a smile shall guerdon you ! 
His smile within whose luminous glow. 
As in the sun, you ought to grow ! 

Rose ! tell him — what I dared not teO, 
When last we met — how wildly well 
I love him — how my glad heart glows. 
Recalling every word he spake, 
(Remember that, tbou radiant Rose f) 
In that sweet bower beside the lake. 

Be sure you blush and speak full low. 
Else you'll seem over bold I trow; 
Then hide you thus, with winsome grace. 
Behind those leaves — ^your glowing €ace ; 
But through them send a perfumed sigfay 
That to his very heart shall fly. 

And thou, my fragrant Lotos-flower, 
With balmy whisper seek his bower. 
And say, ** Zulcika sends in me 
A spirit kiss — a seal — to bind 
Thy favored lips to secrecy ; 
Oh, hide the heart she has resigned, 
Nor let the world, with jibe or scorn, 
Cloud her young Love's effulgent mom.** 

Then, Lily, shrink in silence meek. 
And let my glorious Tulip speak ! 
And speak thou, bright one, brave and bold. 
Lest my Rose show me over weak ; 
With stately grace around thee fold 
Thy royal robe of gleaming gt>ld. 
And tell him I, the Emir's child — 
With frame so slight, and heart so wild. 
Still treasure, 'neath this gemmed cymar. 
Proud honor's gem — a stainless star, 
And pure as Heaven, his soul must be. 
And true as Truth, who'd mate with me. 

And if he answer — as ho will — 
My faith on ihal—^ I seek her alBI,'' 
Then do thou ring, my blue-bell Amer, 
Thy joyous peal, and sofHy mf, 
*< Oh, wreathe with bridal btoom ttM bower ! 
For by to-morrow's ep A i <. gq[fa./^ 
From tyrant's cag«^lM serWM, 
Zuleika flies — and flies to thee V* 

But if you mark, in those proud eyea^ 
A shade — the least — of scorn arise. 
Or even doubt, the faintest hue — 
Ah, Heaven ! you will not ! — if you do. 
Shrink, wither, perish, in his sight. 
And murmur, ere you perish quite, 
" *Tis we — the flower-sylphs — ^here we dwel^ 
Each in her own light painted cell — 
'Tis t£;e who made this idle tale ! 
At us— at us— oh, false one, rail ! 
The Emir's child would rathdr die. 
Than breathe for thee— one burning agh ; 
She scorns thy suit and bids us say. 
The eaglet holds, ahnej her way" — 
Then wither, perish in his sight. 
And leave me to my starieas ni^t ! 



A WEED. 

. Wy IX from ow northern woodspale sumiiier»fly]ng, 
Breath cs her last fragfrant righ — her low farewell — 
While her sad wild flowers' dewy eyes, in dying, 
Plead for her stay, in every nook and dell» 

A heart, that loved too tenderly and truly, 
Will break at last — and in some dim, sweet shade, 

They' II smooth the sod o*er her you prized unduly, 
And leave her to the rest for which she prayed. 

Ah ! trustfully, not mournfully, they'll leave her. 
Assured that deep repose is welcomed well ; 

The pure, glad breeze can whisper naught to grieve 
her, 
The brook's low voice no wrongful tale can telL 

They'll hide her where no false one's footstep, steal- 
ing. 

Can mar the chastened meekness of her sleep ; 
Only to Love and Grief her grsye revealing, 

And they will hush their chiding then — to weep I 

And some — for though too oft she erred, too blindly, 
She was beloved, how fondly and how well ! — 

Some few, with faltering feet, will linger kindly. 
And plant dear flowers within that silent delL 

I know whose fragile hand will bring the bloom 
Best loved by both — the violet — ^to that bower ; 

And one will bid white lilies bless the gloom ; 
And one, perchance, will plant the passion-flower ! 

Then do thou come, when all the rest have parted — 
Thou, who alone dost know her soul's deep gloom. 

And wreathe al)ove the lost, the broken-hearted, 
Some idle weed — that knew not how to bloom. 



TO SLEEP. 

CoMs to me, angel of the weary hearted, 
Since they my loved ones, breathed upon by thee, 

Unto thy realms unreal have departed, 
I, too, may rest^-even I : ah ! haste to me. 

I dare not bid thy darker, colder brother 
With his more welcome offering appear. 

For those sweet lips, at mom,will murmur,* Mother,' 
And who AaA iooKlie them if I be not near. 

Bring me ii6 dveeiDy dear Sleep, though visions 
glowing 

With hues of heaven thy wand enchanted shows; 
I ask no glorious boon of thy bestowing, 

Save that most true, most beautiful — repoee. 

I have no heart to rove in realms of Fancy — 

To follow Fancy at her elfin call : 
I am too wretched — too soul-worn and weary ; 

Give me but rest, for rest to me is all. 

Paint not the future to my fainting spirit. 
Though it were starred with glory like the skies; 

There is no gifl^immortals may iidierit. 
That could rekindle hope in these cold eyec 

And for the Past — the fearful Past — ah ! never 
Be Memory's downcast gaze unveiled by thee : 

Would tliou couldst bring oblivion for ever 
Of all that is, that has been, and will be ! 



SILENT LOVE. 



Ah ! let our love be still a folded flower, 
A pure, moss rosebud, blushing to be seen, 

Hoarding its balm and beauty for that hour 
When souls may meet without the day between ! 

Let not a breath of passion dare to blow 
Its tender, timid, clinging leaves apart ; 

Let not the sunbeam, with too ardent glow. 
Profane the dewy freshness at its heart ! 

Ah ! keep it folded like a sacred thing — [nurse; 

With tears and smiles its bloom and fragrance 
Still let the modest veil around it cling. 

Nor with rude touch its pleading sweetness corse. 

Be thou content, as I, to knoWf not aee. 
The glowing life, the treasured wealth within — 

To feel our spirit flower still fresh and free. 
And guard its blush, its smile, from shame and sin ! 

Ah, keep it holy ! once the veil withdrawn — 
Once the rose blooms — its balmy soul will fly. 

As fled of old in sadness, yet in scorn, 
Th' awakened god from Psyche's daring eye ! 



BEAUTY'S PRAYER. 



Rouxn great Jove his lightnings dione, 
Rolled the universe before him. 

Stars, for gems, lit up his throne, 
Clouds, for banners, floated o'er him. 

With her tresses all untied. 

Touched with gleams of golden glovj, 
Beauty came, and blushed, and sighed, 

While she told her piteous story. 

" Hear ! oh, Jupiter ! thy child : 

Right my wrong, if thou dost lore me! 

Beast and bird, and savage wild. 
All are placed in power above me. 

** Each his w^eapon thou hast given, 
Each the strength and skill to wield it: 

Why bestow — Supreme in heaven ! 
Bloom on mc with naught to shield it t 

"Even the rose — the wild-wood rose, 
Fair and frail as I, thy daughter. 

Safely yields to soft repose. 

With her lifeguard thorns about hflr." 

As she spake in music wild. 

Tears within her blue eyes glistened, 
Yet her red lip dimpling smiled, 

For the god benignly listened. 

•* Child of Heaven !" he kindly said, 
** TVy the weapons Nature gave thee ; 

And if danger near thee tread, 
Proudly trust to them to save thee. 

« Lance and talon, thorn and spear : 
Thou art armed with triple power. 

In that blush, and smile, and tear ! 
Fearless go, my fragile flower. 

** Yet dost thou, with all thy charmi, 
Still for something more beseech me ?— 

Skill to use thy magic arms ? 
Ask of Love — and Love will teadi thee !" 
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DREAlf'MUeiC, OR THE SFIBIT -FLUTE. 

Tbiki, peart of bout; ! lightly preaa, 

With yielding form, the yielding cBnd; 
And while you (ift the toty ahella 

Within your Jeir uid dainty huid, 
Or toM them to the hecdlen wives, 

That redt not how your trcMurea Mae, 
As oft you waste on careleas heart* 

Tour &ncic», toudied with light divine — 
I'll sing a lay, more wilJ than gay — ^' 

The Btoiy of a magic flute ; 
And an I nng, the wave* Dhall [day 

An ordered tune, the song to BuiL . 
In nlmce flowed our grand old Rhine — 

For on hi* breast a picture burned, 
The loveliest of all scenes that idiine, 

Where'er hie glorious course has tomeJ, 
That radiant morn the peasants *aw 

A wondrous vision rise in Ught, 
They gazed, with blended Joy and awe — 

A castle crowned the beetling height. 
Far up amid the amber mist, 

That BolUy wreathes each mounlain-apire. 
The sky it* clustered columns kissed. 

And touched their snow with golden firs: 
The Tapor parte — against the skies. 

In tklicate tracery on the blue. 
Those graceful turrets lightly rise. 

Ah if to music there they grew ! 
And tBUing from its portal fair, 

A youth descends tho diny sleeps ; 
The sunrise gilds his waving hair, 

From rock to rock be lightly leap*: 
He comes — the radiant angel boy I 

He moves with more than human graee; 
Hi* eyea are filled with ei 



Andh 
And whether bred the stars ai 






Or in that lumi 



ong, 
IB palace born. 



Around his airy footsteps hung 

The light of an immortal mom, 
From steep to steep he feaile** spring*. 

And now he glides Ihe throng aniid. 
So Ught, as if still played the wmgs 

That 'neaih hi* tunic sure are hid. 
A Airy flule is in his hand — 

He part* his bright, disordered hair. 
And smiles upon the wondering band — 

A strange, sweet smile, with tranquil air. 
Anon, hi* blue, celestial eyes 

He bent upon a youthful maid, 
Whose looks met his in still aurpriae. 

The while a low, glad tune ha played. 
Hei heart beat wildly — in her bee 

Tlie lovely roae-light went and came ; 
She clasped her hands with limid grace. 

In mute appeal, in joy and ohame. 
Then slow he turned — mate wildly breathad 

fha pleading flute, aod by the aound 



1__ II 

Through all the throng h« atepa she wreatbe^ |] 



A* if* 



:r her wound. 



All mute and still the groi , 

And watched the charm, nith lips apar^ 
While in those linked notes enckainedli ut 

The girl was led, with listening beail 
The youth ascends Ihe rocks again. 

And in his steps the maiden stole. 
While softer, holier grew Ihe Btrain* 

TtDnjpture thrilled her ycamtng aou] ! 
And fiih^w fell that biry tune ; 

Its low, melodioua cadence nontid. 
Most like a rippling rill at noon. 

Through delicate lights and ahades of •otuul; 
And with the muaie, Riding slow, 

Far up the steep their garmeiita Kleam; 
Now through the palace.gate they go. 

And now— it vanished like ■ dreun ! 
Btitl ftowiu above thy wave*, oh Rhine ! 

The mountain's wild terrific height. 
But where has fled the vioA divine 

That lent its brow a halo light T 
Ah ! springing arch and pillar pals 

Had melted in the azure air ; 
And ^e — the darling of the dale — 

She loo had gone — but how, and where 1 -_ 
Long years rolled by, and lo ! one morn. 

Again o'er rogal Rhine it came — 
That picture ftom the dream-land bom^ 

That palace built of treat and flame. 
Behold 1 within it* portal gleams 

A heavenly shape — oh, rapturons a^ht ! 
For lovely a* the light of dreams 

She glides adown the mountain height ! 
She comes — the loved, the long-loat maid ! 

And in her hand the cfaarmrxl flute ; 
But ere its mystic tune was played. 

She spake — the peasants listened mute: 
Sh* told how ill lliAt inilninipnt 

Was chained a world of ning^JildrcaiDai 
And how the iiolPi that from it mnl 

Revealed them a> with lightning gleams — 
AihI how its music's magic braid 

O'er the aowaiy haart il threw, 
Ti\l he or she whose dmun it phycd 

Wa* forced lo follow where li drew. 
She told how on that marvellODs itay 

Within its cbanging tone she heard 
A fiHeit fountain'* plaintive jJay, 

A ailver trill fiiim fiuHtff bird — 
And how the sweet tones, in her heart. 

Had changed to promise* a* snee^ 
That if she dared with them depart. 

Each lovely hope its heaven ahoold umbL 
And then abe played a joyonajay. 

And to her *ide a fair child firings. 
And wildly cries, " Oh, where are thsj. 

Those singing birds, with diamond wingaf* 
Anon a loftier atnun is heard — 

A inioeely youth beholda hie dra•a^ 
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And, by the tlirilling cadence Btiired, 
Would follow where its wonders gleanu 

Slill played the maid — and from the throng, 

RcNceding slow, the music drew 
A choice and lovely band along — 

The brave, the beautiful, the true ! 

The sordid, worldly, cold, remained, 
To watch that radiant troop ascend — 

To hear the fading fairy strain — 

To sec with heaven the vision blond I 

And ne'er again, oVr glorious Rhine, 

That sculptured dream rose calm and mute ; 

Ah, would that now once more *t would shine, 
And I could play the fairy flute ! 

I *d play, Marie, the dream I se«, 

Deep in those changeful eyes of thine, 

And thou perforce shouldrit follow me 
Up — up where life is all divine ! 



TO MY PEN. 



Dost know, my little vagrant pen, 

That wanderest lightly down the paper, 

Without a thought how critic men 
May carp at every careless caper 1 

Dost know, twice twenty thousand eyes, 
If publishers report them truly, 

Eacth month may mark the sportive lies 
That track, oh shame ! thy steps unruly ! 

Now list to me, my fairy pen. 

And con the lessons gravely over; 

Be never wild or false again, 

But " mind your Ps and Qs," you rover ! 

While tripping gayly to and fro. 

Let not a thought escape you lightly, 

But challenge all before they go, 

And see them fairly rolled and rightly. 

You know that words but dress the frame, 
And thought *s the soul of verse, my (airy! 

So drape not spirits dull and tame 
In gorgeous robes or garments aiiy. 

I would not hftTo mj pen purrae 
The M beiten tnek"— « lAvwe for ever ; 

No ! roam m thou wert wont to do. 
In author-land, by rock and river. 

Be like the sunbeam's burning wing, 
Be like the wand in Cinderella — 

And if you touch a common thing. 

Ah, change to gold the pumpkin yellow I 

May grace come fluttering round your steps, 
Whene'er, my bird, you light on paper. 

And music murmur at your lips, 

And truth restrain each truant caper. 

liCt hope paint pictures in your way, 
And love bin seraph-lesson teach you ; 

And rather calm with reason stray, 

Than dance with folly — I beseech you ! 

In Faith's pure fountain lave your wing, 
And quaff from feeling's glowing chalice ; 



But touch not falsehood's fatal spring, 
And shun the poisoned weeds of malice. 

Firm be the web you lightly spin. 

From leaf to leaf, though frail in seeming, 

WTiile Fancy's fairy dew-gems win 
The sunbeam Truth to keep them gleaming. 

And shrink not thou when tyrant wrong 
0*er humble suffering dares deride thee : 

With lightning step and clarion song. 

Go ! take the field, with Heaven beside tliee. 

Be tuned to tenderest music when 

Of sin and shame thou 'rt sadly singing ; 

Bat diamond Iw thy point, my pen. 

When folly's bells are round thee ringing ! 

And so, where'er you stay your flight. 
To plume your wing or dance your measure. 

May gems and flowers your pathway light, 
For tliose who track your tread, my treasure ! 

But what is this ? you 've tripped about. 
While I the mentor grave was playing ; 

And here you've written boldly out 
The very words that I was saying ! 

And here, as usual, on you've flown 
From right to letl — flown fast and faster. 

Till even while you wrote it down. 

You've missed tlie task you ought to master. 



NEW ENGLAND'S MOUNTAIN CHILD. 

Whehk foams the fall — a tameless storm — 
Through Nature's wild and rich arcade. 

Which forest trees, entwining, form. 
There trips the mountain maid. 

She binds not her luxuriant hair 
With dazzling gem or costly plume. 

But gayly wreathes a rosebud there. 
To match her maiden bloum. 

She clasps no golden zone of pride 
Her fair and si tuple robe around ; 

By flowing riband, lightly tied. 
Its graceful folds are bound. 

And thus attired — a sportive thing. 

Pure, loving, guileless, bright, and wild- 
Proud Fashion ! match me in jour ring, 
New England's mountain child ! 

She scorns to sell her rich, warm heart 
For paltry gold or haughty rank. 

But gives her love, untaught by art. 
Confiding, free, and frank. 

And, once bestowed, no fortune change 
That high and generous faith can alter; 

Through grief and pain, too pure to range. 
She will not fly or falter. 

Her foot will bound as light and free 

In lowly hut as palace hall ; 
Her sunny smile as warm will be. 

For love to her is all. 

Hast seen where in our woodland gloom 
The rich magnolia proudly smiled ?— 

So brightly doth she bud and bloom. 
New England's mountain child ! 
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"ASHES OF ROSES." 






I PRATED that Go(l would take my child — 

I could not bear to see 
The look of sufiering, strange and wild, 

With which she gazed on me : 
I prayed tliat God would take her back^ 

But ah ! r did not know 
What agony at last 'twould be 

To let my darling go. 

She faded — fiulcd in my arms, 

And with a faint, slow sigh, 
Her fair young sjiirit went away. 

Ah God ! I felt her die ! 
But oh ! so lightly to her fiirm 

Death's kindly angel came. 
It only seemed m sephyr passed 

And quenched — a taper*s flame ; 
A little flower might so have died — 

So tranquilly she closed 
Her lovely mouth, and on my hretat 

Hot helpless head reposed. 

Where'er I go, I hear her low 

And planitive murmur ring; 
I feel her little fairy clasp 

Around my finger cling, 
For oh ! it seemed the darling dreamed. 

That while she riung to me. 
Safe from ail harm of Death or pain 

She could not help but be, 
That I, who watched in helpless grief, 

My flower fade awny, 
Th:it I — ah. Heaven ! — had life and strength 

To keep her from decay ! 

She elnng there to the very last — 

I knew that all was o'er, 
On-y because that dear, dear hand, 

Could press mine own no more. 
Oh God ! give back, give back my child ! 

But one, one hour, that I 
May tell her all my passionate love 

Before I let her die ! 
Call not tlic prayer an impious one. 

For Thou didst fill my soul 
With this fond, yearning tenderness^ 

Thmt nothing can control ! 
But say instead, ** Beside thy bed 

Thy child's sweet spirit glidoi^ 
For pi^ng Love has heard the prayer 

Which heavenly wisdom chides !" 

I know, I know that she is blest : 

But oh ! I pine to see 
Once more the pretty, pleading smile 

She used to give to me ; 
I pine to hear that low, sweet trill 

With which, where'er f came, 
Her little, soft voice welcomed me, 

Half welcome and half blame ! 

I know her little heart is glad— 

Some gentle angel guides 
My loved one on her joyous way. 

Where'er in heaven she glides, 



Some angel far more wuely kind 

Than ever I could lie. 
With all my blind, wild mother-Jove, 

My Fanny, tends on thep ; 
And every sweet want of thy heart 

Her care benign fulfils. 
And every whispered wish for me. 

With lulling love she stills. 

Upborne by its own purity. 

Thy light form floats away. 
And heaven's fair children round it throne. 

And woo thee to their play. 
Whore flowers of wondrous beauty rise. 

And birds of splendor rare. 
And l>alm and bloom and melody 

Di\inely fill the air. 

I hush my heart, I hide my tears, 

Lest he my grief should guess 
Who watched thee, darling, day and night, 

With patient tenderness ; 
T would grieve his generous soul to 

This anguish, wild and vain. 
And he would deem it sin in me 

To wish thct* back again ; 
But oh ! when I am all alone, 

I can not calm my grief, 
I think of all thy touching ways 

And find a sweet relief: 
Thy dark blue, wishful eyes look up 

Once more into my own, 
Thy faint soft smile one moment plays- 
One moment thrills thy tone : 
The next — the vision vanishes. 

And all is still and cold ; 
I see thy little, tender fonn — 

Oh misery ! in the mould ! 
I shut my eyes, and pitying Heaven 

A happier vision gives. 
Thy spirit dawns upon my dream 

I know my treasure lives. 

No, no, I must not wish thee back. 

But might I go to thee ! 
Were there no other loved oaiem here 

Who need my love and me ; 
I am so weary of the worid — 

Its falsehood and ila atrifr — 
So weary of the wrong and rath 

That mar our human life ! 
Where thou art, Fanny, all is love 

And peace and pure delight ; 
The soul that here must hide its face, 

There lives serene in right ; 
And ever, in its lovely path, 

Some new, great truth divine. 
Like a clear star that dawns in heaven 

Undyingly doth shii^ 
My child, while joy and wisdom go 

Through that calm sphere with thee. 
Oh, wilt thou not sometimes look back, 

My pining heart to sec ? 
For now a strange fear chills my soul 

A feeling like despair, 
Iicst thou forget me mid those _ 

Thou dost not need me there ! 
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Ah, BO : the tgririMore, that looked 

Mm then dear eyes of thine. 
Was not of earth — it could not die ! 

It atin responds to mine ! 
And ll may be — (how thrills the hope 

nraugh all my soul a^^in !) — 
That I may tend my child in heaven, 

Since here my watch waa vain ! 



"YB8I LOWER TO THE LEVEL." 

Yaa! «Iower to the lerel" 

Of thoae who laud thee now ; 
GOf join the joyous revel, 

And pledge the hcartlew tow ; 
Go, dim the soulborn beauty 
That lighU that lofty brow; 
Fill, fill the bowl : let burning wine 
Drown, in thy soul, liOve*s dream divinei 

ITct whan the laugh is lightest, 
When wildest goen the jest. 
When gleama the goblet brightest, 
And proudest heaves thy breast, 
And thou art madly pledging 
Each gay and jovial guest — 
A ghost dull glido amid the flower^^ 
The shade of Love'a departed honra. 

And thou shalt shrink in sadness 

Ffom all the splendor there. 
And emae the revel's gladness^ 
And hate the banquet's glare, 
And pine, mid Passion'a madness^ 
For true Love's purer air. 
And feel thou'dst give their wildest glee 
For one unaullied sigh from me ! 

Yet deem not this my prayer, love : 

Ah ! no ; if I could keep 
Thy altered heart from care, love. 

And charm its grief to sleeps 
Mine only should despair, love, 
I — ^I alone would weep ! 
I — I akma would mourn the flowers 
That ftda in Loire'a deaerted bowers ! 



THE SOITL'B LAMENT FOR HOME. 

As 'filainfi the homesick ocean-shell 

Far from iU own ronieinbcrcd sea, 
Repeatiiis;, like a fairy spell 

Of love, the clisirnii tl mi*lo<ly 
It learned within that whii!i{K'rin(r wave, 

Who»«j wondrous ami mystrrious tone 
Htill wiliily hiiunts its wimliiii:^ cuvc 

Of (>oarl, with soflost mutiic-nioan — 

So aflkrt my hoinoKick smil below. 

For soinothiiiir jovt'd, yet undt'fined ; 
So mourns to iniiii^lo witli the flow 

Of ntusir, from tlic I'jti'rir.i! Min<l; 
80 munnum, with itx rliilillike Ki;;h, 

Th« niflojy it ItMrncil a!K)ve, 
To which no ei'h»i may ri*|»ly, 

Save from thy voice, Ct'lestial Love ! 



« BIANCA. 

A WHXfiPEa woke the air, 
A soft, light tone, and low, 
Yet barbed with Hhame and wo. 

Ah ! mi|>ht it only periKh there. 
Nor farther go ! 

But no ! a quick and eager ear 

Caught up the little, meaning sound — 

Another vdce has breathed it dear — 
And so it wandered round 

FVom ear to lip, from lip to ear, 

Untii it reached a gentle heart 

That throbbed from all the world apart. 
And diat^it broke! 

It waa the only heart it found — 
The only heart 'twas meant to find* 

When first its accents woke. 
It reached that gentle heart at laat^ ■ 

And that-4t broke ! 

Low as it seemed to other ear% 
It came a fhunder«nuih to hen — 
That fragile girl, so fiiir and gay. 
"Tis said, a lovely humming-bird^ 
That dreaming in a lily lay, 
Was killed but by the gun's report 
Some idle boy had fired in qMXrt; 
80 exquisitely fi:ail its frames 
The "vezy aound a death-blow cane: 

And thus her heart, unnaed to diamfl^ 
Shrined in its lily, too— 
(For who the maid that knew. 
But owned the delicate, flower-Uka gnce 
Of her young form and fooe ?) 
Her light and happy heart, that beat 
With love and hope so fast and awee^ 
When firrt tliat cruel woiU it heaidy 
It fluttered like a frightened bird^ 
Then shut its wings and aigheda 
And with a silent shudder died ! 



MUSIC. 



Tn Father spake ! In grand reve i h aretiona 
Through space rolled on the mighty musio-lkk^ 

While to its low, majestic modulationa, 
Hie cboda of chaoa slowly awept arida. 

The Father qiake*-a dream, that had been lying 
Hushed from eternity in silenee there, 

Heard the pure melody and low replying. 
Grew to that muE>ic in the wondning air — 

Grew to that music — slowly, grandly waking, 
Till bathed in brauty — it iH-ramc a world ! 

Led by his voire, its Kpheric patliwny taking, 
While glorious cUtuds their wings around it furled. 

Not yet has erased that sound — hi;* li»ve revealing, 
Though, in res|>onse, a universe moves by ! 

Tiirou^hout I'tiTiiity, it.-* trho iMMliiii; — 
World atWr wurbl uwaki>s in glad reply ! 

And wlierewM'ver, in his rich creation, 
Sweet music brciithe.-* — in wave, or bird, or soul — 

"JMrt but the liiiiit and far revi>rlH*ration 
Of that great tune to which the planets roll ! 
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"SHE LOVES HIM yfiT." 

She loves him yet ! 
I know by the blush that rises 

Beneath the curls 
That shadow her soul-lit check : 

She loves him yet ! 
Through all Love's sweet diwguiiieii 

In timid girls, 
A blush will be sure to speak. 

But deeper signs 
Than the radiant blush of beauty, 

The maiden finds, 
Whenever his name is heard : 

Her young heart thrills, 
Forgetting herself— her duty ; 

Hor dark eye fills. 
And her pulse with hope b stirred. 

She loves him yet ! 
The flower the false one gave her, 

When last he came, 
Is still with her wild tears wet 

She'll ne'er forget, 
Ilowe'er his faith may waver, 

Through grief and shame, 
Beliere it — ahe loves him yet ! 

His fiivorite songs 
Sh« win fling — she heeds no other: 

With all her wrongs 
Her life on his love is set. 

Oh, doubt no more ! 
She never can wed another : 

TiU life be o'er. 
She loves — she will love him yet ! 



NO! 



If the dew have fed the flower, 
Shall ahe therefore, from that hour, 
Live on nothing else but dew ? 
Ask no more, from dawn of day — 
Never heed the sunny ray. 
Though it come, a glittering fiiy. 

To her bower ? 
Though upon her soul it play, 
Muflt ihe coldly turn away, 
And refiiaB the life it faringa^ 
Burning in its golden winge^ 
Meekly lingering in the night, 

To herself untrue 1 
Though the huniinint^-bird have stoic. 
Floating on bin pIunicH of glory, 
Sofily to her glowing soul, 
Telling his impaiwioned story — 
If the soaring lark she capture, 
In diviner love and rapture, 
Pouring inusir wild and clear, 
Round iicr till she thrills to hear — 
Shall she shut her Rpirit'n ear ] 
Shall the lo8son wasted bo, 
Of that hoavrnly harmony 1 
No ! bv nil the inner bloom, 

• ' 

That the sunbeam may illume. 



But that cbe Ae stealing chill 
Of the early dawn might kill : 
No ! by all the leaves of beantjr. 
Leaves tliat, in tlieir vcHtal duty. 
Guard the shrined and rosy light 
Hidden in her '< heart of heart," 
Till that music bids them put : 
No ! by all the perfume imre. 
Delicate as a fairy's sigh. 
Shut within and wasting there. 
That would else enchant the air — 
Inoenae that mu8t soar or die ! 
That divine, pure soul of flowersy 
Captive held, that pines to fly. 
Asking for unhiding bowers. 
Learning from the bird and ray 
All the lore they bring away 
From the skies in love and play» 
Where they linger every inorn» 
Till to this sad world of ours 
Day in golden pomp is borne — 
By that soul, which else might glow 
An immortal flower : No ! 



SONG. 



Should all who throng, with gift and song. 
And for my fevor bend the knee. 

Forsake the shrine they deem divine, 
I would not stoop my soul to thee ! 

The lips, tliat breathe the burning vow, 
By falsehood base unstained must be ; 

The heart, to which mine own shall bow. 
Must worship Honor more than me. 

The monarch of a world wert thou. 

And I a slave on bended knee. 
Though tyrant chains my form might bow, 

My soul should never stoop to thee ! 

Until its hour shall come, my heart 

I will ]i088es8, serene and finec ; 
Though snared to ruin by thine art, 

'T would sooner break than bend to thee ! 



"B0I3 TON 8ANO, BEAUMANOIU." 

Fierce raged the coiiibel^-tbefeenMnpreswed nigh. 
When from young Beanmanoir raae the wild cry, 
Beaumanoir, mid them all, bravest and first — 
" Give me to drink, for I perish of tliirst !" 
Hark ! at his side, in t!ie deep tone» of ire, 
" Bois ton RANG, Beaumanoir!" flliouted his sire. 

Deep had it pierced him — the ft>omcn'8 swiA sword. 
Deeper bis e^Md felt the wound of that word : 
Back to the battle, with fiirehead all flushed, 
Stun:^ to wild fury, the noble youth rushed ! 
Scorn in his d;irk eyes — his spirit on firo — 
Deeds were his answer that d-iy to his sire. 
Still where triumphant tlie youii i hero came. 
Glory's briLrht i^arlaiid enri'-eli-d his name : 
But in h"r N»wer. to btMuty a slave, 
DeaVer the rnerd«»n lli^* luly-love irave, 
While oil his shield, tliiit n-» sbiiiie had defAcetl. 
"Bois ton sang. Uoauiiianoir !" jiroud'y uhe tracrd. 
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CAPaiCB. 

Rbpboti me not that still I change 

With eTery changing hour. 
For glorious iVaturc gives me leave 

In wave, and cloud, and flower. 

And you and all tho world would do — 

If all but dared — the same; 
True to myself — if false to you, 

Why should I reck your blame . 

Then cease your carping, coonn muMb 

Your vain reproaches cease ; 
I revel in my right divine — 

I glory in caprice ! 

Yon sofl, light cloud, at morning hour. 
Looked dark and full of tears: 

At noon it seemed a rosy flower-— 
Now, gorgeous gold appears. 

So yield I to the deepening light 
That dawns around my way : 

Bocaude you linger with the night, 
Shall I my noon delay 1 

No ! cease your carping, cousin mine— 

Your cold reproaches cease ; 
The chariot of the cloud be mine — 

Take thou the reins, Caprice ! 

'Tis true yoa played on Feeling's lyre 

A pleasant tune or two, 
And oft beneath your minstrel fire 

The hoars in music flew ; 

But when a hand moro skilled to sweep 

The harp, its soul allures, 
Shall it in sullen silence sleep 

Because not touched by yours 1 

Oh, there are rapturous tones in mine 
That mutely pray release; 

They wait the master-hand divine- 
So tunc tlie chords. Caprice ! 

Go — strive the sea-wave to oontncd ; 

Or, wouldst thou keep me thine, 
Be thuu all being to my soul. 

And fill eadi want divine : 
Play eveij string in Love*s sweet lyre — 

Set all its nmae flowing ; 
Be uir, and dflw, and li^ty and fin, 

'J'o keep Ab aonkflower growing : 
Be less — thou art no love of mine. 

So leave my love in peace ; 
'T is helpless woman's right divine— 

Her only right — caprice ! 
And I will mount her opal car. 

And draw the rainbow reins. 
And gnyly go from star to star. 

Till not a rav remains : 

And we will finil all fairv flowers 

That are to mortals given. 
Anil wreathe the radiant, changing hours, 

VV'itli those *• sweet hints" of heaven. 

Her 1nimming-!)irds are hariiessed there — 
Oh ! leave iheir winsp in peace ; 

Like »• flyinj; geiiw" they c lance in air — 
NVc Ml chase the light, Caprice ! 



SONG. 



I lovED an ideal — I sought it in thee; 
I found it unreal as stars in tho sea. 

And shall I, disdaining an instinct divine — 

By falsehood profaning that pure hope of mine — 

Shall I stoop from ray vision so lofty, so true — 
From the light all Elysian that round me it threw ? 

Oh ! guilt unforgiven, if false I could be 

To myself and to Heaven, while constant to thee. 

Ah no 1 though all lonely on earth be my lot, 
111 brave it, if only that trust fail me not — 

The trust that, in keeping all pure from control 
The love that lies sleeping and dreams in my soul. 

It may wake in some butter and holier sphere. 
Unbound by the fetter Fate hung on it here. 



ASPIRATIONS. 



I WASTE no more in idle dreams 

My life, my soul away ; 
I wake to know my better setf— 

I wake to watch and pray. 
Thought, feeling, time, on idola vain, 

I've lavislied all too long : 
Henceforth to holier purposes 

I pledge myself, my song ! 

Oh ! still within the inner veil. 

Upon the spirit's shrine. 
Still unprofaned by evil, bama 

The one pure spark divine, 
Which God has kindled in as aD, 

And be it mine to tend 
Henceforth, with vestal thought and eare. 

The light that lamp may lend. 



I shut mine eyes in grief and 

Ui)on the dreary past — 
My heart, my soul poured reckleaily 

On dreams that could not last : 
My bark was drifted down the stream, 

At will of wind or wave — 
An idle, light, and fragile thin^ 

That few had caied to save. 

Henceforth the tiller Truth shall hold. 

And steer as Conscience tells, 
And I will brave the stonns of Fate, 

Though wild the ocean swells. 
I know my soul is strong and high. 

If once I give it sway ; 
I feel a glorious power within. 

Though light f seem and gay. 

Oh, laggard Soul ! unclose tliine ey 

No more in iuxun' soft 
Of joy ideal waste thyself: 

Awake, and soar aloft ! 
Unfurl this hour those falcon wings 

Which thou dost fold too long ; 
Raise tu the skies thy lizhtning gaze, 

And sing thy loftiest song ! 



LUCY HOOPER. 



There have been in our literary history 
few more interesting oliaracters than Lvcy 
IK)ori:R. She died at an early age, but not 
until her acquaintances had seen developed 
in her a nature that was all truth and gentle- 
ness, nor until the world hud recognised in 
her wri(inn;s the signs cf a rare and delicBtc 
genius, that wrought in nu)dcsty, but in re- 
pose, in the garden (if the aifec lions and in 
the light of religion. 

She was born in New bury port, in Massa- 
chusetts, on the fourth of February, 1810, 
and was the daughter of INIr. Joseph ITcxiper, 
a respectable merchant, who saw with anx- 
ious pride the unfolding of her abilities, and 
attended sedulously and judiciously to their 
cultivation. After his death, and when Miss 
Hooper was in her lifieenih year, the survi- 
ving members of the family renu)vcd to Brook- 
lyn, on Long Island : and in this city she 
passed the remainder of her life. Her health, 
from childhood, was precarious, and it is pos- 
sihle that the ever-fatal disease of which she 
died had already afTected her ])hysical ener- 
gies, while it quickened her intellectual fac- 
ulties and made them accessaries to her de- 
cay. Her mind was delicately susceptible of 
impressions of beauty, and she delighted most 
in nature, particularly in flowers, the study 
and cultivation of which were among her 
dearest pleasures. 

Her first poems that were published a]>- 
peared in The Long Island Star, a Brooklyn 
journal, under the signature of her initials. 
Her youth would have protected her compo- 
sitions from criticism, but they needed no 
such protection. Beyond the limited circle 
of her acquaintances, no one knew the mean- 
ing of *' L. H. ;" but these letters were soon 
as familiar through all the country as the 
names uf favorite poets. For several years she 
was a contributor to The New-Yorker, the 
editor of which, Mr. Greeley — one of the Crst 
juMly to appreciate her merits — became an 
intimate personal as well as literary friend. 

In midsummer, lisGO, Miss Hooper revis- 
ited her native village, and upon leaving it, 
the last time, she wrote the following lines, 



which have a biographical interest, thous 
they are scarcely equal to the average of h( 
productions in literary merit : 

LINE? WRITTEN AFTER VISITING NCWDL'RTPORT 
A U GIST iH, I*f.i. 

Sweet were the aireuf homo, when first their brvtat 
(*uiue to the wanderer, as her glaiJilrncd eye 
Met the rich verdure of her native hilK 
And the clear, glanciiii? waters broui^ht again 
A thousand dreaniR of childhood to the heart 
That hail so pineti amid the city^s hum 
For the glad breath of home, tlie ^'aving treei; 
And the fair flowers that in the olden tiuie 
Blew freshly mid the rocky dillk. 

All thcM 
Had seemed but Fancy'A picture, and the huei 
Of Memory's {>encil, fainter day by day, 
Ciavc back the tracrry ; in the crowded mart 
There were no preen paths where the buds of home 
Mif^ht blow unchecketl, ami a forgotten thin^ 

i Wore 8pring*H first violets to the wunderer'w heart. 

I Till once again amid those welcome haunts 
'J'he faded lines gn*w vivid, and the flowers — 
The fresh, pure flowers of youth, brought buck again 
The bloom of early thoughts. 

Oh I brightly glancixl 
Thy waters, river of my heart, and dreams 
Sweeter than childhood conneth came anew 
With my first sight of thee, bright menaorics linked 
With thy familiar music, sparkling tide I 
The rocks and hills all smiled a welcome back. 
And Memory's (lencil hath a fadeless green 
For that one hour by thee. 

Oh, gentle home ! 
Comes with thy name fair visions, kindly tones. 
Warm greetings fn)m the heart, and eyes whose light 
Hath smiled u|K)n my dreams. 

Tct golden links 
Were strangely parted, miuie tones had past, 
And ties unloosed, that unto many s heart 
Were bound with life ; the musing child no more 
Might watch the glancing of the distant sails. 
And dream of one whose glad returning step 
Made ever the fair sunshine of her home ; 
The sister^s heart might no more thrill to meet 
One voice, that in the silence of the grave 
Is hushed fur ever, and whose eyc^s sofl light 
Come with its starry radiance, when her soul 
Pines in the silent hour, and there waves 
O'er the last resting place of one whose name 
Is music to the ear of love, tlic green 
And ]>ensivc willow, InMidin? low its head 
As it would weep the losi of that fair flower 
Which, far removed from her own native dime, 
Droo])ed in a land of strangers. 

Home, sweet home 
There arc sad memories with thee ; earth hath not 
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A place where change ne'er cometh, and where death 
Doth cast no shadow ! yet the moonlight lieth 
Softly in all thy still and shaded streets, 
And the deep stars of midnight purely diine, 
Bringing a Uiought of that for world where Love 
Bindetfc again his lost and treasured gems, 
And in whose " many mansions*' there may he 
A home where change n«»*ercometh, and where death 
May leave no trace upon the pure in heart. 
Who bend before their Father's throne in hnven ! 

In 1810, Miss Hooper publishedj^^ Essay 
on Domestic Happiness, and a volame enti- 
tled Scenes from Real Life ; and in these, as 
well as in other prose writings, are shown 
the sensibility and natural grace which are 
the charm of her poetry. It was about the 
same time that she wrote The Last Hours 
of a Young Poetess, a poem which has some- 
times been referred to as an illustration of 
her own history. 

The excellent Dr. JohnW. Francis, of whom 
with a slight variation we may use the lan- 
guage of Coleridge respecting Sir Humphrey 
Davy, that had he not become one of the first 
physicians he would have been among the 
most eminent literary men of his age, is ad- 
mirably fitted, as well by his intimate obser- 
vation of the influence of mental action upon 
health, as by his general professional skill 
and genial sympathies, to watch over and 
protect so fragile and delicate a beiDg» hap- 
pily attended Miss Hooper in her illnefla; 
and in a letter which, saon after her death, 
he addressed to Mr. Eeese, the editor of her 
works, we have'an interesting account of the 
close of her life : 

** For a period of many years," he says, 
"the cultintioii of her mind was little in- 
terrupted ; and ihongh her corporeal suffering 
was often an obstacle to continuous effort, 
she sustained nith |^i|||ted aidor her stud- 
ies in the aacMit awSbdem koguages, in 
polite literature, in botany, and in several 
of the other branches of natural science. 
Doubtless the extent of her reading and her 
acquisitions in varied knowledge contributed 
to cherish in her family the delusive expec- 
tation that her constitution was destined for 
a longer career of active exertion than fell to 
her lot. Mental effort may in some instances 
protract the duration of those energies which 
at length it consumes. But the hopes cher- 
ished by her too ardent friends never for a 
moment deceived herself. For the last four 
months of her existence, her physical pow- 
ers were yielding to the combined influence 

19 



of disease and intellectual action ; and after 
a few days of aggravated suffering, painful 
evidences were manifest of the fatality whicli 
was impending. Her disorder was pulmo- 
nary consumption ; and the insidious peculi- 
arities of that treacherous malady were con- 
spicuous in her case in an eminent degree. 
Within three days of her dissolution she was 
occupied, with intervals of serious reflection, 
in ber literary labors, and conversed freely 
on'^fter projected plan of a series of moral 
tales, h^ book on flowers, and other works. 
Her Uf^'and habits of thought had long pre- 
pared her for the final event : severe exam- 
ination and inquiry contributed to strengthen 
the consolation of religion. In her death, 
which was without pain and without a strug- 
gle, she bequeathed to her friends triumphant 
evidences of that hope which animates the 
expiring Christian." 

She died in Brooklyn, on the first of Au- 
gust, 1841. I happened at this time to be in 
Boston, and a few days after, Mr. Whittier, 
who was one of her intimate friends, sent 
me from his place in Amesbury the following 
beautiful and touching tribute to her memory, 
which I had published in one of the papers 
of that city: 

"ON THE DXATH OF LVCt HOOPER. 

« They tell me, IsVCf, thoa art dead — 
That all of thee we loved and dierithed 
Has with thy sammer roses periihed ; 

And left, as its young beaiitj ned» 

An ashen memory in iti stead !— 

Cold twilight of a parted day. 

That true and loving heart — that gift 
Of a mind earnest, clear, profound. 

Bestowing, with a glad unthrifty 
Its iunny light on all around, 

Affinities which only could 

Cleave to the beautiful and good— 
And fympathies which ibund no rest 
Save with the lovelieet and the beat— 

Of them, of thee, remains there neogfat . 
But sorrow in the mourner's breast — 

A shadow in the land of Thought ? 

** No ! Even my weak and trembling faith 
Can lift for thee the veil which doubt 
And human fear have drawn about 
The all-awaiting scene of death. 
Even as thou wast I see thee still ; 
And, save the absence of all ill. 
And pain, and weariness, which here 
Summoned the sigh or wrung the tear. 
The same as when two summers back. 
Beside our childhood's Merrimack, 
I saw thy dark eye wander o'er 
Stream, sunny upland, rocky shore, 
And heard thy low, soft voice alone 
Midst lapse of waters, and the tone 
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Of sere leaves by tbe we8t>wind blown. 
There's not a charm of soul or brow, 

Of all we knew and loved in thee, 
But lives in holier beauty now. 

Baptized in immortali^ ! 
Not mine the sad and freezing dream 

Of souls that with their earthly mould 

Cast off the loves and joys of old — 
Unbodied — like a pale moonbeam. 

As pure, as passionless, and cold ; 
Nor mine the hope of Indra's son. 

Of slumbering in oblivion's rest. 
Life's myriads blending into one, 

In blank annihilation blest ; 
Dust-atoms of the infinite — 
Sparks scattered from the central light. 
And winning back, through mortal pain, 
Their old unconsciousness again ! — 
No ! I have friends in spirit-land, 
Not shadows in a shadowy band. 

Not others, but themselves, are they. 
And still I think of them the same 
As when the Master's summons came ; 
Their change, the holy mom-light breaking 
Upon the dream-worn sleeper, waking — 

A change firom twilight into day ! 
They 've laid thee midst the household graves, 

Where father, brother, sister, lie ; 
Below thee sweep the dark blue waves. 

Above thee bends the summer sky ; 
Thy own loved church in sadness read 
Her solemn ritual o'er thy head, 
And blessed and hallowed with her prayer 
The turf laid lightly o'er thee there : 
That church, whoae rites and liturgy. 
Sublime and M, were truth to thee. 
Undoubted, to thy boaom taken 
As symbols of a faith unshaken. 
Even I, of simpler views, could feel 
The beauty of thy trust and zeal ; 
And, owning not thy creed, could see 
How lifelike it must seem to thee, 
And how thy fervent heart had thrown 
O'er all a coloring of its own. 
And kindled up hi tense and warm 
A life in every rite and form ; 
As, when on Chebar's banks of old 
The Hebrew's gorgeous vision rolled, 
A spirit filled the vast machine — 
A life * within tlie wheels' was seen ! 

" Farewell ! — a little time, and we 

Who knew thee well, and loved thee here. 
One after one shall follow thee. 

As pilgrims through the gate of Fear 
Which opens on Eternity. 
Yet we shall cherish not the less 

All tliat is lefl our hearts meanwhile ; 
Tlie memory of thy loveliness 

Shall round our weary pathway smile. 
Like moonlight, when the sun has set, 
A sweet and tender radiance yet 
Thoughts of thy clear-eyed sense of duty, 

Thy generous scorn of all things wrung; 
The truth, the strength, the graceful beauty, 

Which blended in thy song ; 



I All lovely things by thee beloved 

Shall whisper to our hearts of thee : 
These green hills where thy childhood rovd; 

Yon river winding to the 
The sunset light of Autumn 

Reflecting on the deep, still floods ; 
Cloud, crimson sky, and trembling lea^ 

Of rainbow-tinted woods — 
These in our view shall henceforth take 
A tenderer meaning for thy sake. 
And all thou lovedst of earth and sky 
Seem aacred to' thy memory." 

The general regret at her death was shown 
in many such feeling tributes. Another is 
quoted here, not so much for its own beauty, 
as for the opinions it embodies of one of our 
most accomplished critics respecting her ge- 
nius and character : 

ON THE DEATH OF MISS LUCT HOOPBR. 
BT H. T. TUCKKRMAir. 

« And thou art gone ! sweet daughter of the lyia^ 

Whose strains we hoped to hear thee waken long; 
Gone^as the stars in morning's light expire. 

Gone like the rapture of a passing aong ; 
Gone from a circle who thy gifts have cheridied. 

With genial fondness and devoted care. 
Whose dearest hopes with thee have sadly peridied, 

And now can find no solace but in prayer; 
Prayer to be like thee, in so meekly bearing 

Both joy and sorrow from thy Maker's hand ; 
Prayer to put on the white robes thon art wearing. 

And join thy anthem in the better land." 

Miss Hooper's life was singularly indus- 
trious, considering the feebleness of her con- 
stitution. She seemed to be sensible that her 
abilities were a trust which imposed respon- 
sibilities, and she never suffered time to pass 
unimproved. Some of her last days were 
devoted to the preparation of a work entitled 
The Poetry of Flowers, which was published 
soon after her death. She had in anticipa- 
tion also another work in prose similar to 
her Scenes from Doniefitic Life, and her in- 
clination had led biBF'to undertake a long 
poem, upon some hiBtorical subject. It is to 
be regretted that death prevented this project 
from being realized. 

In 1842 Mr. John Keese collected and ar- 
ranged the Literary Remains of Miss Hoop- 
er, which he published with a graceful and 
affectionate memoir of her life and genius. 
No one knew her more intimately, and there 
are few whose appreciation of personal char- 
acter and poetical merit would have enabled 
them so well to perform this mournfully pleas- 
ing duty. In the present year (1848) a new 
and considerably enlarged edition of her Po- 
etical Works has appeared from the press of 
Mr. D. Fanshaw. 
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THK SUMMONS OF DEATH.* 

A VOICE i« on mine ear — a solemn Toice : 

I come, I come, it calls me to my rest ; 
Faint not my yearning heart, rejoice, rejoice, 

Soon shalt thou reach the gardens of the blest : 
On the bright waters there, the living streams, 

Soon shalt thou launch in peace thy weary bark, 
Waked by rude waves no more from gentle dreams, 

Sadly to feel that earth to thee is dark— 
Not bright as once ; oh vain, vain memoilM^ cease, 
I cast your burden down — I strive for peace. 

A voice is on mine ear — a welcome tone : 

I hear its summons in a stranger land. 
It calls me hence, to die amid mine own, 

W here first my forehead, by the wild breeze &nned, 
LoHt the fair tracery of youth, and wore 

A deeper signet, in my manhood^s prime — 
To lay me down with those who wake no more. 

It calls me — those I loved, their couch be mine : 
I hear sweet voices from my childhood's home. 
And from my fatber^s grave — I come, I come ! 

Blest be the warning sound : my mother's eyes 

Dwell on my memory yet, her parting tears, 
And from the grave where my young sister lies, 

Who perished in the glory of her years, 
I hear a gentle call, " Return, return !" 

So be it : let me greet the village spires 
Once more. I come — 't is wilding youth may spurn. 

When far, the burial-places of his sbes ; 
But oh, when strength is gone, and hope is past. 
There turns the wearied man his thoughts at last 

So do we change ! I hear a warning tone- 
Yea, I, whose thoughts were all of bypast times, 

Of ancient glories, and from visions lone, 
I come to list once more the sabbath chimes 

Of my own home — to feel the gentle air 
Steal o'er my brow again — to greet the sun 

III the old places where he shone so fidr. 
The while each wandering brook in music ran. 

Answering to Youth's sweet thoughts, but all are 

I come, my home, I come to join thy dead ! [fled — 

I heed the wamiog voice : oh, spurn me not, 

My early friends; let the bruised heart go free: 
Mine were high fimciei^ Inl a wayward lot 

Haih made my yoathM dreams in sadness flee ; 
Then chide not, I would Ihiger yet awhile. 

Thinking o*er wasted hours, a weary train, 
C licered by the moon's soft light, the sun's glad smile, 

Watching the blue sky o'er my path of pain. 
Waiting my summons : whose shall be the eye 
To glance unkindly — I have come to die ! 

Sweet words — to die ! oh pleasant, pleasant sounds, 
What bright revealings to my heart they bring ; 



What melody, unheard in earth's dull rounds. 
And floating from the land of glorious Spring — 

The eternal home ! my weary thoughts revive, 
Fresh flowers my mind puts forth, and buds of love, 

Gentle and kindly thoughts for all that live, 
Fanned by soft breezes from the worid above : 

And passing not, I hasten to my rest — 

Again, oh gentle summons, thou art blest ! 



* And should they a»k the cnuoe of mj return, I will 
tell them that a mflii may go far and tarry long awav, If 
hi9 hnilth b<* irood and hia hop<;8 high, but that when flesh 
and fpirit hf>ein to fail, he rfmrmbeni hit birthplace and 
the Old barial ground, and hears a voice callins him to 
conw home to hi« father and mother. They vnll know 
by my waated frame and feeble atep, that I have lumrd 
the purnmona and obeyed ; and, the first freetinss over. 
they will let me vatic among them unnoti^, sod Uoger 
In the sunshine while I may, and steal Into my grave in 
peace.— yowriiW o/« So/ifsry Ifoa. 



" TIME, FAITH, ENERGY."* 

Hioa woids and hopeful ! — fold them to thy heart 
Time, Faith, and Energy, are gifts sublime ; 
If thy lone bark the threatening waves surround 
Make them of all thy silent thoughts a part 
When thou wouldst cast thy pilgrim staJfT away. 
Breathe to thy soul their high, mysterious sound. 
And faint not in the noontide of thy day : 
Wait thou for Time ! 

Wait thou for Time : the slow-unfolding flower 
Chides man's impatient haste with long delay ; 
The harvest ripening in the autumnal sim ; 
The golden fruit of Suffering's weighty power 
Within the soul — like soft bells' silvery chime 
Repeat tlie tones, if fame may not be won. 
Or if the heart where thou shouldst find a shrine. 
Breathe forth no blessing on thy lonely way~ 

Wait thou for Time : it hath a sorcerer's power 
To dim life's mockeries that gayly shine, 
To lift the veil of seeming from the real. 
Bring to thy soul a rich or fearful dower, 
Write golden tracery on the sands of lifis. 
And raise the drooping heart from scenes ideal 
To a high purpose in the world of strife : 
Wait thou for Time ! 

Tea, wait for Time, but to thy heart take Faith, 
Soft beacon-light upon a stormy sea ; 
A mantle for the pure in heart, to pass 
Through a dim world, imtouched by living death, 
A cheerful watcher through the spirit's night. 
Soothing the grief from which she may not flee^- 
A herald of glad news — a seraph bright. 
Pointing to sheltering havens yet to be. 

Tea, Faith and Time — and thou that through the 
Of the lone night hast nerved the feeble hand, [hour 
Kindled the weary heart with sudden fire. 
Gifted the drooping soul with living power. 
Immortal Energy ! shalt thou not be 
While the old tales our wayward thoughts inspire, 
Linked with each vision of high destiny. 
Till on the fadeless borders of that land 

Where all is known we find our certain way. 
And lose ye, mid its pure, effulgent light 1 
Kind ministers, who cheered us in our gloom. 
Seraphs who lightened g^ricfs with guiding ray. 
Whispering through tears of cloudless gloty dawn- 
Say, in the gardens of eternal bloom [ing — 
Will not our hearts, when breaks the cloudless 
morning, 
Joy that ye led us through the drooping lyght 1 

* Snggeated by a psissfe in Bulwer's Mfht and Mom- 
Ing. 
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LAST HOURS OF A YOUNG POETESS. 

" AUu>! oar ynong nffectioiu run to waste 
Or watrr but the deM>rt, whence ariii« 
Hut weed* of dnrL luxuriance, tarf* of ba«tr, 
Rank at the roie, but tempting to the ejea, 
Fluweis whoM wild «>dur« brvatlie bat mgnnt^*. 
And trees whi>M* %,\\m% aie p<iiiM>n: nnch the Truita 
Which Mprinx beneath her steps i^* PaA^ion fLea 
O'er tlie wiluwilderne^n, and vRinly ivanta 

For some celestial fruit, birbidden to our wanta!" — Byron. 



Tflnow up the window ! that the earnest eye» 
Of the young devotee at Nature's shrine 
May catch a last glimpse of this breathing world 
From which she is removing. 

Men will say 
This is an early death, and they will write 
The record of her few and changeful years 
With wonder on the marble, and then turn 
Away with thoughtful brows from the green aod. 
Yet pass to daily business, for the griefs 
That press on busy spirits may not turn 
Their steps aside from the worn paths of life, 
Or bear upon the memory when the quick 
And selfish course of daily care sweeps by. 
Yet, when they speak of that lost one, 'twill be 
With tones of passionate marvel, for they watched 
Her bright (»recr as they would watch a star 
Of dazzling brilliancy, and mourn to see 
Its glory quenched, and wonder while ye mourned 
How the thick pall of darkness could be thrown 
0*er such a radiant thing. 

Is this the end 
Of all thy glorious visions, young Estelle ? 
Hath thy last hours drawn on, and will thy life 
Pass by as quickly as the perfumed breath 
Of some fair flower upon the zephyr's wings 1 
And will they lay thee in the quiet grave, 
And never know how fervently thy heart 
Panted for its repose ? Oh ! let the peace 
Of this sweet hour be hers ; let her gaze forth 
Now on the face of Nature for the last, 
While the bright sunbeam trembles in the air 
Of the meek-coming twilight : it will soothe 
Her spirit as a spell, and waken up 
Impassioned thoughts, and kindle burning dreami. 
And call back glorious visions. 

Marvel not 
To see her color pass, and view the tears 
Fast gathering to her eyes, and see her bend 
In very weakness at the fearful shrine 
Of Memory, when the glory of the past 
Is gone for ever. Gaze not on her now : 
Her spirit is a delicate instrument, 
Nor can ye know its measure. How unlike 
That wearied one to the bright, gifted girl. 
Who knelt a worshipper at the deep shrine 
Of Poetry, and, mid the fairest things. 
Pined for lone solitude — to read the clouds 
With none to watch her, and dream pleasant things 
Of afler-life, and see in every flower 
The mysteries of Nature, and behold 
In every star the herald and the sign 
Of immortality, till she almost shrank 
To feel the secret and expanding might 
Of her own mind ! and thus amid the flowen 
Of a glad home grew beautiful. Away 
With praises upon Time ! with hollow tones 



That tell the blessedness of afler-years ! 

They take the fragrance from the soul ; diey rob 

Life of its gloss, its poetry, its charm. 

Till the heart sickens, and the mental wing 

Droops wearily : and thus it was with her, 

The gifted and the lovely. Oh, how mach 

The world will envy those whose hearts are filled 

With secret or unchanging grief, if fame 

Or outward splendor gilds them ! Who among 

The throngs that sung thy praises, young EsteUe, 

Or crowned thy brow with laurels, ever recked 

That, wearier of thy chaplet than the slave 

May be with daily toil, thy hand would cast 

The laurel by with loathing, but the pride 

Of woman's heart withheld thee ! 

Oh, how praise 
Falls on the sorrowing mind ; how cold the voice 
Of Flattery, when the spirit is bowed down 
Before its mockery, and the heart is sick ; 
Praise for the gift of genius — for the grace 
Of outward form — when the soul pines to hear 
One kindly tone and true ! What bitter jest 
It maketh of the enthusiast, to whom 
One star alone can shine, one voice be heard 
In tones of blessedness, to know that crowds 
Of earth's light-hearted ones are treasuring up 
Against their day of sorrow the deep words 
Of wretchedness and misery which burst 
From an o'erburdened spirit, and that minds 
Which may not rise to heaven on the wings 
Of an inspired fancy, yet can list 
With raptured ear to the ethereal dreams 
Of a high-soaring genius. For this end 
Didst thou seek fame, Estelle; — and hast thou 
The atmosphere of poetry, till life [breathed 

With its dull toil grew wearisome and lone ?...... 

Her brow grew quickly pale, and murmured worda 
That not in life dwelt on that gentle lip. 
Are spoken in the recklessness of death. 
They tell of early dreams — of cherished hopes 
That &ded into bitterness ere Fame 
Became the spirit's idol, of lost tones 
Of music, and of well-remembered words 
That thrill the spirit yet Again it comes. 
That half-reproachful voice that she hath spent 
Her life at Passion's shrine, and patient there 
Hath sacrificed, and ofiered incense to 
An absent idol — that the might not see, 
Even in death — and then again the strength 
Of a high soul sustains her, and she joys, 
Yea, triumphs in her fame, that he may hear 
Her name with honor, when the dark shades fitdl 
Around her, and she sleeps in still repose : 
If some faint tone should reach him at the last 
Of her devotedncss, he will not spurn 
The memory from him, but his soul may thrill 
To think of her, the fervent-hearted giri, 
Who turned from flattering tones, and idly cast 
The treasures of her spirit on the winds, 
And found no answering voice ! 

Then prayed for death, 
Bince life's sweet spells had vanished, and her hopes 
Had melted in thin air : and laying down 
Her head upon her pillow, sough^her rest. 
And thought to meet him in the land of dreams ! 
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THE TUIiaUOISE RING/ 



Thk turquoise ring ! *t was a gift of power, 
Guarding her heart in that weary hour, 
[ As a magic spell, as a gem of light, 
As a pure, pure star amidst clouds of night, 
Bringing back to the pale, pale cheek its bloom, 
Strengthening the heart in that hour of doom ; 
There was hope, there was trust witli its living hue. 
The gem was bright, and the lover true, 
As a sign to her heart, as a sign to her eye. 
The one bright gleam of a troubled sky. 
The turquoise ring ! oh, the olden time 
Hath many a magic tale and sign. 
Bright gifts of treasure on land and on sea. 
But naught for the heart or the memory ; 
For what might the fairy lamp of old 
Yield to its owner but gems and gold 1 
And to her who sat in that lonely hall 
The turquoise ring was worth them all ; 
For the heart hath a dearer wealth than lies 
In the earth's wide halls and argosies ; 
And its hopes are more precious than storea of gold 
When richest and rarest by miser told, 
For what had been gems that brightly shone. 
To her who sat in her grief alone T 

Oh, the turquoise ring had a spell of power ! 
This was a gift for the weary hour. 
Linking the future to all the past, 
Breathing of moments too bright to last, 
Till they came in the light of their bliss. 
To soothe, to gladden an hour like this. 
Oh ! Love hath wings, they have said who knew, 
And that Love hath wings is a story true, 
But there lingers a bloom on his early hours, 
When his wings are folded mid opening flowers. 
When the streams are bright, and the sky is fair. 
And the hearts too happy that trust him thore ; 
There lingers a bloom, and there rests a glow, 
A charm that the earth not again may know ! 
And when from that resting-place he flies. 
Oh ! linked with a thousand memoriM, 
Each bud and each leaf by our fond tears wet. 
May breathe of his sweetness and beauty yet ! 
So with the past, and its holy love — 
So with its hopes, that soared above — 
With the visions that came to her nightly rest. 
Was the turquoiae ring to ber finger preyed : 
Oh ! beautiful to her it« light, 
Could she forget that pleasant night 
When first her finger's slender round 
Was with the golden circlet bound. 
And blushed she not to see it shine, 
But at the low tone, « JiOve, be mine !" 

Since then, since then, unchanged its hoe. 
Her hope, her trust, alike were true ; 
But pale at times that cheek so bright. 
And dimmed those eyes of living light. 
For dreams were hers of pain and dread, 

* In MIm M Rrtinesu's oovel of Deerbrook the heroine 
it made to pretM^nre with great care a turquoiM ring; 
which her lorer had giren her in the early days of their 
attachment, and during a long period of doubt aUd as* 
trangcment, to beliere that while ita hues conthiued on- 
dimmed, his faith remained to her unbroken. 80 poetic 
and fervent a belief met with ita appropriate rewwd: the 
turquoiae ring remained bright, ana the lover retamed. 



Yet still the ring its lustre shed ; 
They met and parted, as of yore 
Fond hearts have met, and chilled before, 
And coldness, sadness, fear, had been 
Like cloud upon the sunny scene. 

Yet woman's love will always strive. 
And woman's faith through all things live, 
And beautiful the maiden's truth, 
And beautiful her trusting youth; 
Through all, through all, the turquoise ring 
A hope, a dream, a joy could bring ; 
And still, if clear and bright its hue. 
Her faith was firm, her lover true ! 

Oh, gift of power ! it brought at last 
A bright, bright future for the past ! 
Oh, gifl of power ! that cheek once more 
Wore the rich bloom that blushed of yore ! 
Oh, gift of power ! who would not sing — 
*'For me, for me, the turquoise ring; 
For me, for me, when living faith 
Faints in a world of change and death ; 
When sick with fear the heart may be. 
And sad, oh ! sad the memoxy ; 
When dimly, dimly, dimly glow 
The hopes, the trusts, that cling below — 
Then give me, give the turquoise ring. 
Or the pure faith, a better thing !" 



GIVE ME ARMOR OF PROOF. 



61YB me armor of proof, I must ride to the plain ; 
Give me armor of proof, ere the trump sound again : 
To the halls of my childhood no more am I known. 
And the nettle must rise where the myrtle hath 
Till the conflict is over, the battle is past, [blown ! 
Give me armor of proof — I am true to the last ! 

Give me armor of proof, bring me helmet and spear; 
Away ! shall the warrior's cheek own a tear 1 
Bring the steel of Milan — 'tis the firo^rt and best, 
And bind o'er my bosom its closely-lflked vest. 
Where the head of a loved one in fondness hath lain. 
Whose tears fell at parting like warm summer rmin ! 

Give me armor of proof: I have torn from my heart 
Each soft tic and true that forbade me to part ; 
Bring the sword of Damascus — ^its blade cold and 

bright. 
That bends not in conflict, but gleams in the fight ; 
And stay — ^Ict me fasten yon scarf on my breast. 
Love's light pledge and true— I will answer the rest ! 

Give me armor of proof : shall the cry be in vain. 
When to life's sternest conflicts we rush finrUi 

amain? 
The knight clad in armor the battle may bide, 
But wo to the heedless when bcndeth the tried. 
And wo to youth's mom, when we rode forth akme. 
To the conflict unguarded, its gladness hath flown ! 

Give us armor of proof — our hopes were all high ; 
But they passed like the meteor lights from the sky ; 
Our hearts' trust was firm, but Life's waves swept 

away 
One by one the frail ties which were dielter and slay; 
And true was our love, but its bonds broke in twain : 
Give me armor of proof, ere we ride fi>rth again. 
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Give me armor of proof: we would turn from the 
Of a world that is fading to one that is true ; [view 
We would lift up each thought from this earth- 
shaded light, 
To the regions above, where there slealeth no blight ; 
And with Faith's chosen shield by no dark tempests 

riven. 
We would gaze from earth's storms on the bright^ 
ness of heaven. 



THE CAVALIERS LAST HOURS. 



A DimoE, a dirge for the young renown 

Of the reckless cavalier, 
Who passed in his youth and glory down 
To the grave without a fear, 
The smile on his lip, and the light in his eye — 
Oh ! say, was it thus that the brave should die 1 

Midst the morning's pomp and flowers. 

By fierce and ruffian bands. 
In sight of his own ancestral towers, 
And his father's sweeping lands : 
Well that his mother lay still and low, 
Ere the cold clods pressed on her son's bright brow ! 

Oh, the tide of grief swelled high 

In his heart that dawn of day, 
As he looked his last on the glorious sky, 
And the scenes that round him lay ; 
But he trod the green earth in that moment of fear 
With a statelier bearing, the doomed cavalier ! 

For fearless his spirit then, 

And bravely he met his fate, 
Till the brows of those iron-hearted men 
Grew dark in their utter hate 
Of the gallant victim, who met his hour 
With a song on his Ups for his lady's bower. 

The light of the festive hall. 

The brupst in battle array — 
Was it thus that the star of his fate should M, 
Was it thus he should pass away ? 
A dirge, a dirge for his hopes of fame ; 
The grave will close o'er the noble name ! 

And the tide of life flow on 

In its dull, deep current, as ever. 
Till every trace of his fate is gone 
From its dark and ceaseless river. 
But one may remember, oh young cavalier — 
Cooldst thou gaze but once on the sleeper near I 

That bright and fairy girl. 

With no shadow on her brow. 

Save the blue vein's trace and tlie golden carl 

She is dreaming of thee now. 
She whispers thy name in her gentle rest ; 
But how will she wake from that slumber blest! 

A dirge, a dirge for the young renown 

Of the reckless cavalier ! faround, 

He hath waved for the last his plumed bonnet 

And his parting words they hear, fcry 

w God save King Charies !" — a shriek : a woman's 

Hath mingled witli the martial sounds that rent the 

earth and sky ! 



THE DAUGHTER OF HERODIAS.* 

MoTHSB ! I bring thy gift ; 
Take from my hand the dreaded boon — I pray» 
Take it ; the still, pale sorrow of tlie face 
Hath left upon my soul its Uving trace, 

Never to pass away, 
Since from these lips one word of idle breath 
Blanched that calm face. Oh, mother, this is death ! 

What is it that I see 

From all the pure and settled features gleaming ? 
Reproach ! re))roach ! My dreams are strange and 
Mother ! hadst thou no pity on thy child ? [wild. 

Lo ! a celestial smile seems softly beaming 
On the hushed lips ; my mother, canst thou brook 
Longer upon thy victim's face to look ! 

Alas ! at y ester mom 
My heart was light, and to the viol's sound 
I gay ly danced, while crowned with summer flowery 
And swiftly by me sped the flying hours; 

And all was joy around — 
Not death. Oh, mother ! could I say thee nay 1 
Take from thy daughter's hand thy boon away ! 

Take it : my heart is sad. 
And the pure forehead hath an icy chill. 
I dare not touch it, for avenging Heaven 
Hath shuddering visions to my fancy given ; 

And the pale face appals me, cold and still, 
With the closed lips. Oh, tell me, could I know 
That the pale features of the dead were so ? 

I may not turn away [name 

From the charmed brow ; and I have heard his 
Even as a prophet by his people spoken ; 
And that high brow in death bears seal and token 

Of one whose words were flame. 
Oh, holy teacher, couldst thou rise and live. 
Would not these hushed lips whisper, " I forgive !" 

Away with lute and harp — 
With the glad heart for ever, and the danoe ! 

Never again shall tabret sound for me. 

Oh, fearful mother, I have brought to thee 
The silent dead with his rebuking glance. 

And the crushed heart of one to whom are given 

Wild dreams of judgment and oflended Heaven I 



EVENING THOUGHTS. 

Thou quiet moon, above the hill-tope shining, 

How do I revel in thy glances bright. 
How does my heart, cured of its vain repining. 

Take note of those who wait and watch ihy light : 
The student o'er his lonely volume bending. 

The pale enthusiast, joying in thy ray. 
And ever and anon his dim thoughts sending 

Up to the regions of eternal day ! 

Nor these alone — the pure and radiant eyes 

Of youth and hope look up to thee with love ; 
Would it were thine, meek dweller of the skies, 

* Wriuen after Mooing, nraong n collection of beautiful 
paintings, (copicR from the old miutor*, rocvntly tent tn 
New York from Italy.) one repm!«enting the daughter of 
llerodia*. bearing the head of John the Baptist on a cbar> 
ger. and wearing upon hor countenance an cxproMion, noC 
of triumph, as one might ruppo^e, but rather of soft and 
•orrowtul remorse, as she looks upon the calm and bean 
tifdl featores of her victim. 
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To save from tears ! but no— too far above 
This dim cold earth thou shincsty richly flinging 

Thy soft light down on all who watch thy beam. 
And to the heart of sorrow gently bringing 

The glories pictured in life's rooming streanii 
As a loved presence back : oh, shine to me, 
As to the voyagers on the faithless sea ! 

Joy's beacon light ! I know that trembling Care, 

Warned by thy coming, hies him to repoae, 
And on his pillow laid, serenely there 

Forgets his calling, that at day's dull close 
Meek age and rosy childhooil sink to rest, 

And Passion lays her fever dreams asidey 
And the unquiet thought in every breast 

Loses its selfish fervor and its pride, [}^8r 

With thoughts of thee — the while their vigil keep- 
The quiet stars hold watch o'er beauty sleeping ! 

But unto me, thou still and solemn light, [trust 

What mayst thou bring ? high hope, unwavering 
In Him who, for the watches of the night, 

Ordained thy coming, and on things of dusc 
Hath poured a gift of power — on vnngs to rise 

From the low earth and its surrounding gloom 
To higher spheres, till as the shaded skies 

Are lighted by thy glories, gentle moon. 
So are life's lonely hours and dark despair 
('heered by the star of faith, the torch of prayer. 



LINES. 



84T, have I left thee, wild hut gentle lyre, 

That on the willow thou hast hung so long 1 
Oh, do not still my unbidden thoughts aspire 

From my heart's fount ? flows not the gush of song, 
Though heavily upon the spirit's wing 
Lies earthly care — a dull, corroding thing 1 

Must it be ever so, 

That in the shadow and the gloom my path 
Is destined 1 — shall the high heart always bow 1 

Father, may it not pass, this cup of wrath — 
Shall not at last the kindled flame bum free 
On my soul's altar, consecate to thee ? 

Say, in my bosom's urn 

Shall feelings glow for ever unexpressed. 
And lonely, fervent thoughts unheeded bum, 

And passion linger on, a hidden guest 1 
Hath the warm sky no token for my heart — 
In my green, early years shall Hope depart 1 

Peace at this quiet hour 

And holy thoughts be given. Let me soar 
From life's dim air and shadowy skies that lower 

Around me, and with thrilling heart adore 
Thy mercy, Father ! who can soothe the wild, 
Forgetful murmurings of thine erring child. 

Ay, by the bitter dreams, 
The fervor wasted ere my spirit's prime, 

The few brief sunny gleams 
Ripening the heart's wild flowers, that ere their time 
Blew brightly and were crushed — by all the tears 
That quenched the fiery thoughts of early yetts— 
Yes ! by each phantom shade that memoiy brings, 

Voices whose tone my heart remembers yet. 
Names that no more shall thrill — departed things 

That I would fain forget— 
By the put weakness and the coming tmst. 



Father, I lay my forehead in the dust, 
Meekly adoring — ^yielding up my care 

To Thee, who through the stormy past hath tried 
A wayward mind, which else had deemed too fair 

This fleeting world, and wandered &r and wide 
Astray — and worshipped still, forgetting Thee, 
The one bright star of its idolatry. 

Nor be these thoughts in vain 

To aid me in this rude word's ruder strife, 
When a high soul doth struggle with its chain, 

And tum away in bitterness from life — 
Strengthen me, guide me, till in realms above 
I taste the untroubled waters of thy love. 



THE OLD DAYS WE REMEMBER. 



The old days we remember. 
How softly did they glide. 
While all untouched by worldly care 
We wandered side by side ! 
In those pleasant days, when the sun's last rays 

Just lingered on the hill. 
Or the moon's pale light with the coming night 
Shone o'er our pathway still. 

The old days we remember — 

Oh ! there 's nothing like them now, 
The glow has faded from our hearts, 
The blossom from the bough ; 
In the chill of care, midst worldly air. 

Perchance we are colder grown. 
For stormy weather, since we roamed together. 
The hearts of both have known. 

The old days we remember — 
Oh I clearer shone the sun. 
And every star looked brighter far 
Than they ever since have done ! 
On the very streams there lingered gleams 

Of light ne'er seen before. 
And the running brook a music took 
Our souls can hear no more. 
The old days we remember — 
Oh ! could we but go back 
To their quiet hours, and tread once more 
Their bright, famiUar track — 
Gould we picture again what we picttired then. 

Of the sunny world that lay 
From the green hillside, and the waters wide. 
And our glad hearts far away ! 

The old days wc remember. 

When we never dreamed of guile, 
Nor knew that the heart could bo cold below. 
While the lip still wore its smile ! 
Oh, we may not forget, for those hours come yet ; 

They visit us in sleep. 
While far and wide, o'er life's changing tide. 
Our barks asunder keep. 

Still, still we must remember 

Life's first and brightest days, 
And a passing tribute render 
As we tread the busy maze ; 
A bitter sigh for the hours gone by. 

The dreams that might not last. 
The friends deemed true when our hopes were new. 
And the glorious visions past ! 
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LINKS SUGGESTED BY A SCENE IN 
"MASTER HUMPHREY'S CLOCK."* 



LIFE AND DEATH. 



Beautiful child ; my lot is cast — 

Hope from my path hath for ever past ; 

Nothing the future can bring to me 

Hath ever been shadowed in dreams to thee ; 

The warp is woven, the arrow sped, 

My brain hath throbbed, but my heart is dead : 

Tell ye my tale, then, for love or gold ? — 

Years have passed by since that tale was told. 

God keep thee, child, with thine angel brow, 
Ever as sinless and bright as now ; 
Fresh as the roses of earliest spring. 
The fair, pure buds it is thine to bring. 
W ould that the bloom of the soul could be, 
Beautiful spirit ! caught from thee ; 
Would that thy gifl could anew impart 
The roses that bloom for the pure in heart 

Beautiful child ! mayst thou never hear 
Tones of reproach in thy sorrowing ear ; 
Beautiful child ! may that cheek ne'er glow 
With a warmer tint from the heart below : 
Beautiful child ! mayst thou never bear 
The clinging weight of a cold despair — 
A heart, whose madness each hope hath crossed, 
Which hath thrown one die, and the stake hath lost 

Beautiful child ! why shouldst thou stay ? 

There is danger near thee — away, away ! 

Away ! in thy spotless purity : 

Nothing can here be a type of thee ; 

The very air, as it fans thy brow, 

Mi^ leave a trace on its stainless snow : 

Lo ! spirits of evil haunt the bowers, 

And the serpent glides from the trembling flowers. 

Beautiful child ! alas, to see 
A fount in the desert gush forth for thee. 
Where the queenly lilies should faintly gleam, 
And thy life flow on as its silent stream 
Afar from the world of doubt and sin — 
This weary world thou must wander in : 
Such a home was once to my vision given — 
It comes to my heart as a type of heaven. 

Beautiful child ! let the weary in heart 
Wbispei thee once, ere again we part ; 
Tell thee that want, and tell thee that pain 
Never can thrill in the throbbing brain. 
Till a sadder story that brain hath learned — 
Till a fiercer fire hath in it burned : 
God keep thee sinlen and undefiled. 
Though poor, and wretched, and sad, my child ! 

Beautiful being ! away, away ! 

The angels above bo thy help and stay, 

Save thee from sorrow, and save thee frt>m sin, 

Guard thee from danger without and within. 

Pure be thy spirit, and breathe for me 

A sigh or a prayer when thy heart b free ; 

In the crowded mart, by the lone wayside. 

Beautiful child ! be thy God thy guide. 

* " Nelly bore upon her u-m the little bRsket with her 
flower*, sod ■oraetimefl (topped, with timid and modeat 
looks, to offer them mt •oma gay carrisge There 



" La mott nt le wul diea que J*< 



iiaplM«r.** 

Not unto thee, oh pale and radiant Death ! 
Not unto thee, though every hope be past. 
Through Life's first, sweetest stars may shine no 

more. 
Nor earth again one cherished dream rcstove. 
Or from the bright urn of the future cast 
Aught, aught of joy on me. 

Yet unto thee, oh monarch ! robed and crowned, 
And beautiful in all thy sad array, 
I bring no incense, though the heart be chill. 
And to the eyes, that tears alone may fill, 

Shines not as once the wonted light of day. 
Still upon another shrine my vows 

Shall all be duly paid ; and though thy voice 
Is full of music to the pining heart. 
And woos one to that pillow of calm rest. 
Where all Life's dull and restless thoughts depart, 
Still, not to thee, oh Death ! 

I pay my vows ; though now to me thy brow 
Seems crowned with roses of the summer fvime. 
And to the aching sense thy voice would be. 
Oh Death ! oh Death ! of softest melody. 
And gentle ministries alone were thine. 
Still I implore thee not 

But thou, oh Life ! oh Life ! the searching test 

Of the weak heart ! to thee, to thee I bow ; 

And if the fire upon the altar shrine 

Descend, and scathe each glowing hope of mine. 
Still may my heart, as now. 
Turn not from that dread test. 

But let me pay my vows to thee, oh Life ! 
And let me hope that from that glowing fire 
There yet may be redeemed a gokl more pUke 
And bright, and eagle thoughts to mount and soar 

Their flight the higher, 
Released from earthly hope or earthly fear. 

This, this, oh Life ! be mine. 
Le^others strive thy glowing wreaths to bind — 
Let others seek thy false and dazzling gleams : 
For me their light went out on early streamy 
And fiided were thy roses in my grasp. 
No more, no more to bloom. 

Yet as the stars, the holy stars of night. 

Shine out when all is dark. 
So would I, cheered by hopes more purely bright. 
Tread still the thorny path whose close is ligh^ 
If, but at last, the tossed and weary bark 
Gains the sure haven of her final rest 

was but one lady who teemed to ondentand ttie child, 
and the wai one who ntt alone in a handMnne carruige. 
while two young men in daahing clothes, who had Just 
dismoontcd from it, talked and laughed loudly t a Ittds 
distance, appearing to forget her ooite. There vrere nuny 
ladies all around, but they turned their backs, or looked 
another way, or at the two young men, (not unfavorablj 
at them,) ana left her to herself. She motioned away a 
gipsy-woman« urgent to tell her fortune, aaybif. tibait it 
was told already, and had been for some years, but ealled 
Ae child towani her, and taking her flowers, put mi 
into her trembling hand, and baais her go home, and 
at home, for God s sake ** 
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LEGENDS OF FLOWERS* 



Oh, gorgeous tales in days of old 

Were linked with opening flowers, 
As if in their fairy urns of gold 

Beat human hearts Uke ours ; 
The nuns in their cloister, sad and pale, 

As they watched sojt buds expand, 
On their glowing petals traced a tale 

Or legend of holy land. 
Brightly to them did thy snowy leaves 

For the sainted Mary shine. 
As they twined for her forehead vestal wreatha 

Of thy white buds, cardamine ! 

The crocus shone, when the fields were bare. 

With a gay, rejoicing smile ; 
Jut the hearts that answered Love's tender prayer 

Grew brightened with joy the while. 
Of the coming spring and Uie summer's light, 

To others that flower might say. 
But the lover welcomed the herald bright 

Of the gtad 8t Valentine's day. 
The crocus was hailed as a happy flower, 

And the holy saint that day 
Poured out on the earth their golden shower 

To light his votaries' way. 

On the day of St George, the brave St George, 

To merry England dear, 
By field and by fell, and by mountain gorge, 

Shone hyacinths blue and clear : 
Lovely and prized was their purple light, 

And 'twas said in ancient story, 
That their fairy bells rung out at night 

A peal to old England's glory ; 
And sages read in the azure hue 

Of the flowers so widely known, 
That by white sail spread over ocean'i blue, 

Should the empire's right be shown. 

And thou of faithful memory, 

St John, thou " shining light," 
Beams not a burning torch for thee. 

The scarlet lychnis bright 1 
While holy Mary, at thy shrine, 

Another pure flower blooms. 
Welcome to thee with news divine, 

The Hly's faint perfumes ; 
Proudly its stately head it rears. 

Arrayed in virgin white — 
8b Truth, amid a world of tears, 

Doth shine with vestal light 

And thou, whose opening buds were diown, 

A Savior's cross beside. 
We hail thee, passion flower alone. 

Sacred to Christ, who died. 
No image of a mortal love. 

May thy bright blossoms be 
Linked with a passion far above— 

A Savior's agony. 

* Theae lines refer to some of the old funcifnl ideas at* 
tached to the opening of flowers. In the Romith chnreJh 
■tich erenta were carefollv noted down, and every flower 
bloMoming on a taint^a day waa considered to bloom in 
honor of that saint 



All other flowers are pale and dim, 

All other gifls are loss, 
We twine thy matchless buds for him 

Who died on holy cross. 



OSCEOLA. 



Not on the battle-plain, 
As when thy thousand warriors joyed to meet thee, 

Sounding the fierce war-cry. 

Leading them forth to die : 
Not thus — not thus we greet thee. 

But in a hostile camp. 

Lonely amid thy foes — 
Thine arrows spent, 
Thy brow unbent, 
Tet wearing record of thy people's woes. 

Chief ! for thy memories now, 
While the tall palm against this quiet sky 

Her branches waves. 

And the soft river laves 
The green and flower-crowned banks it wanders by ; 

While in this golden sun 
The burnished rifle gleameth with strange light, 

And sword and spear 

Rest harmless here, 
Yet flash with startling radiance on the tight ; 

Wake they thy glance of scorn. 
Thou of the folded arms and aspect stem 1 

Thou of the sofl, deep tone,* 

For whose rich music gone, 
Kindred and tribe full soon may vainly yearn ! 

Wo for the trusting hour ! 
Oh, kingly stag, no hand hath brought thee down : 

'T was with a patriot's heart, 

Where fear usurped no part, 
Thou earnest, a noble oflering — and alone ! 

For vain yon army's might, 
While for thy band the wide plain owned a tree, 
And the wild vine's tangled shoots 
On the gnarled oak's mossy roots 
Their trysting-place might be. 

Wo for thy hapless fate ! 
Wo for thine evil times and lot, brave diief ! 

Thy sadly-closing story, 

Thy quickly-vanished glory, 
Thy high but hopeless struggle, brave and brie£ 

Wo for the bitter stain 
That firom our country's banner may not part ! 

Wo for the captive — wo ! 

For bitter pains and slow 
Are his who dieth of the fevered heart ! 

Oh, in that spirit-land, 

Where never yet the oppressor's foot hath paved ; 
Chief ! by those sparkling streama 
Whose beauty mocks our dreams, 

May that high heart have won its rest at last ! 

* OMseola waa remarkable for a aoft and flntelike voice. 
The above poem waa written upon aeeing a ^eture of 
him by Captain Vinton, U. S. A., repreaentti^ tdm as ha 
appeared in the American camp. 
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SARAH EDGARTON MAYO. 



Miss Sarah C. Edgarton, who in 1846 
became the wife of the Rev. A. D. Mayo, 
minister of the Universal ist Church in Glou- 
cester, Massachusetts, was bom in Shirley, 
in that state, in 1819. When about seven- 
teen years of age she began to write for the 
literary and religious journals, and in 1838 
she edited the first volume of The Rose of 
Sharon, an annual, of which nine other vol- 
umes were afterward issued under her direc- 
tion. She also edited for several years The 
Ladies' Repository, a monthly magazine of 
religion and letters, published in Boston. Be- 



sides her numerous con tribut ions to The New- 
Yorker, The New World, The Tribune, The 
Knickerbocker, and other periodicals, she pub- 
lished, in the ten years from 1838 to 1848, 
The Palfreys, Ellen Clifford or the Grenius 
of Reform, The Poetry of Woman, Spriog 
Flowers, -Memoir and Poems of Mrs. Julia 
H. Scott, The Flower Vase, Fables of Flort, 
and The Floral Forlune-Teller. These ^e 
small volumes, and two or three of them con- 
sist in part of extracts ; but they are all illus- 
trative of a delicate apprehension of beauty 
and truth. She died on the ninth of July, 1848. 



THE SUPREMACY OF GOD. 



Tns clouds broke solemnly apart, and, mass 
By mass, their heavy darkness bore away 
\Vith sullen mutterings, leaving mountain-pass 
And rocky defile open to the day. 
The pinnacles of Zion glittering lay 
In the rich splendor of Jehovah's light, 
Which, pouring down with a meridian sway, 
Bathed mouldering tower and barricaded height 

In floods of dazzling rays, bewildering to the sight ! 
God shone upon the nations. In the West 
The owl-like Druid saw the brightening rays. 
And muffling his gray robes across his breast. 
Strode like a phantom from the coming blaze. 
Old Odin, throned amid the polar haze, 
Heard the shrill cry of Vala on the blast, 
And glancing southward with a wild amaze. 
Saw God's bright banner o'er the nations cast. 

Then to his dim old halls retreated far and fieist. 

But nearer yet, and quivering in the blaze 
That wrapped Olympus with a shroud of glory. 
Great Jove rose up, the pride of Rome's proud days, 
His awful head with centuries grown hoary. 
His sceptre reeking and his mantle gory ! 
Great Jove, the dread of each inferior god, 
Renowned in song, immortalized in story, 
No longer shook Olympus with his nod, ftrod. 
But shivering like a ghost, down, down to hades 

Egyptian Isis, from the mystic rites 
Of her voluptuous priesthood shrank in awe, 
Mazed by the splendor throned on Zion's heights, 
More dreadful than the flame which Israel saw 
Break forth from Sinai when God gave the law ! 
To her more dreadful, for beneath its sway 
She saw, with prophet gaze, how soon her power 
Muat, like the brooding night-haze, melt away. 
And leave her where the mists of ages lower — 
The grim ghosts of a dream mocked in the noon- 
tide hour. 



And gentler deities — the spirits bright 
That haunted mountain glen and woodland shade, 
Thatwatchedoersleepingshepherds thro* the night 
And blest at early dawn the bright-eyed maid — 
The nymphs and dryads of the fount and glade. 
The best divinities of home and hearth. 
These, with an exile footstep, slowly strayed. 
And lingered by each haunt of olden mirth. 
Till their bright forms grew dim, and vanished from 
the earth. 

Now God is God ! The Alpine summit rings 
With the loud echoes of Jehovah's praise ; 
And from the valley where the cow-boy nng% 
Go up to God alone his votive lays. 
To him the mariner at midnight prays ; 
To him upliils the yearnings of his soul ; 
And where the day-beam on the snow-peak plays^ 
And where the thunders o'er the desert roll. 
His praise goes swelling up, and rings from pole 
to pole. 

His Spirit animates the lowliest flower. 
And nerves the sinews of the loftiest sphere. 
In every globule of the falling shower. 
In each transition of the varied year. 
Its life, and light, and wondrous power appear ; 
It burns all-glorious in the noonday sun. 
And from the moonbeams forth serenely clear; 
Or, when the day is o'er, and eve begun. 
Flings forth the radiant flag no other god hath vrtHu 

All hail, Jehovah ! Hail, supremest God ! 
Where*er the whirlwind stalks upon the seas. 
Where'er the giant thunderbolt hath trod. 
Or turned a furrow for the summer breeie. 
Where liquid cities round Spitzbergen freeie. 
And lift their ice-spires to the electric light. 
Or soft Italian skies and flowering trees 
Theb balmy odors and bright hues unite — 
There art thou. Load of lotk, unrivalled in thy 

might 
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Praise, praise to thee from every breathing thing, 
And from the temples of adoring hearts. 
Science to thee her sky-reaped fruits shall bring, 
And Commerce rear thine altars in her marts. 
Thou shalt l>e worshipped of the glorious Arts, 
And sought by Wisdom in her dim retreat; 
The student, brooding o'er his mystic chartst 
Shall mark the track of thy starsandalled feet, [seat. 
Till, through the zodiac traced, it mounts thy mercy. 

Prai8e,prai8e to thee from peaceful home and hearth, 
From hearts of humble hope and meek desire ; 
Praise from the lowly and the high of earth, 
From palace-hall and frugal cottage-fire. 
We can not \\(i our spirit-yearnings higher, 
Nor speed them upward to a loftier goal : 
Then let us each with fervent thoughts wtpire 
To cast aside the chain of earth's control, ^ul. 
And stand in God's own light, communers with God's 



THE LAST LAY. 



'Tis tlie last touch — the last! and never more 

By the low-singing stream, or violet dell. 
Never beside the blue pond's grassy shore, 

Nor in the woodlands where the fountains swell. 
Oh, never more shall this wild harp resound 

To the light touches of impulsive Thought ! 
No longer, echoed on the winds around, 

Shall floatthose strains withhuman passion fraught; 

Never, oh, never more ! 
'Tis the last touch ! Oh, mighty Thought, return 

To thy deep, hidden fountains, and draw thence 
Words that thro' all the heart's lone depths shall bum; 

Words, that inwrought with hope and love intense, 
Shall thrill and shake the soul, as God's own voice 

Shakes the high heavens and thrills the silent earth. 
Bring forth proud words of triumph, and rejoice 

That thy dear gilt of song a holier birth 

Shall find, when this is o'er ! 
Too much in earlier days, departing soul, 

1'hy song hath been of weakness and of tears ; 
Too much it yielded to the wild control 

Of Love's unuttercd dreams and shadowy fears ; 
And yet some strains of triumph have been heard, 

Some words of faith and hope that reached high 
As the low warble of the summer bird, [Heaven ; 

Singing away the hours of golden even. 

Blends with the cascade's roar ! 
Let it bo loftier now ! a strain to cleave 

The vaulted arch above ; a hymn of hope. 
Of joy, of deathless faith, for those who grieve ; 

High words of trust to fenrful hearts that grope 
Through clouds and darkness to a midnight tomb. 

Father of Love, thine energy impart 
To a frail spirit hovering o'er its doom ! 

Nerve with o'ermasteriug faith this weary heart 

Thy mysteries to explore. 
If I have suffered in the mournful past ; 

If withered hopes were on my spirit laid ; 
If love, the beautiful, the bright, were cast 

Along my pathway but to droop and fade; 
If the chill shadows of the grave were hang 

In life's young morning o'er my sunny way— 
I thank thee, O my God, that I have dung 



To those eternal things that ne'er decay. 

E'en to thy love and truth ! 

Now on the threshold of the grave I stand. 
One lingering look alone cast back to earth ; 

One lingering look to that beloved land 

Where human feeling had its tearful birth ; 
There stand the loved, with earnest eyes and words, 

Calling me back to life's sweet gushing streams ; 
They stand amid the flowers and singing birds, 

And where the fountai n o'er the bright moss gleams, 

All flushed with buoyant youth. 
They woo me back. I see their soft eyes melt 

With a beseeching love that speaks in tears ; 
Deeply their sorrowing kindness have I felt, 

And hid my pangs, that I might soothe their fears. 
But now the seal is set — they can not save; 

In vain they hover round this wasting frame : 
Let me rest, loved ones, in the peaceful grave. 

And leave to earth the little it mav claim ; 

It can not claim the soul ! 
Nay, gentle friends, earth can not claim the loal ! 

Upward and onward its bold flight shall be ; 
The bosom of Eternal Love its goal, 

And light its crown, and bliss its destiny. 
As the bright meteor darts along the sky. 

Leaving a trail of beauty on its way. 
So, winged with energy that can not die. 

My soul shall reach the gates of endless day, 

And bid them backward roll. 
In vain, O Death, thine iron grasp is set 

On nerves that quiver with delirious pain ; 
Claim not thy triumph o'er the spirit yet. 

For thou shalt die, but that shalt live again. 
And thou, O Sorrow, that with whetted beak 

Hast torn the fibres of a fervent heart. 
Thy final doom is not for me to speak. 

Yet thou, too, from thy carnage must depart. 

For God recalls his own. 
His owiT ! — O Father, mid the budding flowers 

And glittering dews of life's unclouded mom. 
Where there is thrilling music in the hours 

Of gentle hopes and young aflfcctions bom. 
Through all its wanderings from thy holy throne. 

Through all its loitcrings mid the haunts of Joy, 
Hath my frail spirit been indeed thine own. 

By tics that Time nor Death can e'er destroy — 

Thine, Father, thine alone ! 
Shalt it not still be thine, more nobly thine, 

When from the ruins of young Hope it soars. 
And, entering into life and peace divine. 

Feels the full worth of what it now deplores ? 
No sorrows there shall stain its gushing springs ; 

No human frailties cloud its joyous way ; 
The bird that soars on renovated wings. 

And bathes its crest where dawns the golden day. 

Shall be less free and pure. 
And more than this : with vision all serene, 

Undimmed by tears, and bounded not by clouds, 
With naught thy goodness and its gaze between. 

And where no mystery thy purpose shrouds. 
The soul, the glorious soul, in works of love. 

Shall seek, and only seek, to do thy will ; 
Highborn and holy shall its eflbrts prove. 

Thy bright designs and glory to fulfil. 

While thou and thine endure ! 
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THE BEGGAR'S DEATH-SCENE. 

. Ohs parting glance the weary day-god throwi ; 
8ee how along the mountain ridge it glows, 
Shoota through the forest aisles, transmutes the rills, 
And kindles up the old rock-crested hills ! 
It falls upon a peaceful woodland scene- 
It lights the moaning brook and banks of green. 
Streams o*er the beggar's long, loose, silvery hair, 
Who, dying, lies upon the greensward there ! 

All day in weakness, weariness, and pain. 
The old man*neath those drooping boughs hath Uin; 
The birds above him singing, and the breeze 
Rustling the abundant foliage of the trees ; 
The wild-flowers o'er him bending, and the air 
Stroking with gentle touch hb long white hair ; 
The bees around him murmuring, and the stream 
Mingling its music with his dying dream...^ 

A vision blessed him ! Through his silver hair 
He felt the touch of fingers, soft and fiiir. 
And o*er him flowed the glory of an eye 
Outshining all the blueness of the sky. 
** Sweet, sainted One ! and dost thou love me yet 1 
I knew, I knew thou couldst not quite forget ! 
I knew, I knew that thou wouldst come at last, 
To kiss my lips and tell me all is past !" 

A glow of transport lit his closing eye ; 
He raised his arms exulting toward the sky; 
A rosy tint like morning's earliest streak 
Flushed in celestial softness o'er his cheek. 
Then paled away ; the sunbeam, too, that shone 
Upon his reverend head, had softly gone. 
Then stooped the Vision, clasped him to her breast, 
And bore his spirit up to endless rest. 



TYPES OP HEAVEN. 



Wht love I the lily-bell 
Swinging in the scented dell ? 
Why love I the wood-notes wild. 
Where the sun hath faintly smiled t 
Daises, in their beds secure, 
Gazing out so meek and pure 1 

Why love I the evening dew 
In the violet's bell of blue ? 
Why love I the vesper star. 
Trembling in its shrine afar ? 
Why love I the summer night 
Softly weeping drops of light 1 

Why to me do woodland springs 
Whisper sweet and holy things ? 
Why does every bed of moss 
Tell me of my Savior's cross 1 
Why in every dimpled wave 
Smiles the light from o'er the grave t 

Why do rainbows, seen at even. 
Seem the glorious paths to heaven t 
Why are gushing streamlets fraught 
With the notes from angels caught 1 
Can ye tell me why the wind 
Bringeth seraphs to my mind 1 



Is it i9t>t that faith hath bound 
Beauties of all form and sound 
To the dreams that have been given 
Of the holy things of heaven 1 
Are they not bright links that bind 
Sinful souls to Sinless Mind ? 

From the lowly violet sod. 
Links are lengthened unto Grod. 
All of holy — stainless — sweet — 
That on earth we hear or meet. 
Are but types of that pure love 
Brightly realized above. 



THE SHADOW-CHILD. 



Wheitck came this little phantom 

That flits about my room — 
That's here from early morning 

Until the twilight gloom 1 
For ever dancing, dancing. 

She haunts the wall and floor. 
And frolics in the sunshine 

Around the open door. 

The ceiling by the table 

She makes her choice retreat, 
For there a little human girl 

Is wont to have her seat 
They take a dance together — 

A crazy little jig ; 
And sure two baby witches 

Ne'er ran so wild a rig ! 

They pat their hands together 

With frantic jumps and springs. 
Until you almost fancy 

You catch the gleam of wings. 
Shrill shrieks the human baby 

In the madness of delight. 
And back return loud echoes 

From the little shadow sprite. 

At morning by my bedside 

When first the birdies sing. 
Up starts the little phantom 

With a merry laugh and spring. 
She woos me from my pillow 

With her little coaxing arms ; 
I go where'er she beckons — 

A victim to her charms. 

At night I still am haunted 

By glimpses of her face; 
Her features on my pillow' 

By moonlight I can trace. 
Whence came this shadow-baby 

That haunts my heart and home 1 
What kindly hand hath sent her. 

And wherefore hath she come 1 

Long be her dancing image 

Our guest by night and day. 
For lonely were our dwelling 

If she were now away. 
Far happier hath our home been. 

More blest than e'er before, 
Since first that little shadow 

Came gliding through our door. 
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UDOLLO. 



So sweet the fount of Thura rings, 

'T 18 said below a maid there is. 
Who strikes a lyre of silver strings 

To spirit symphonies. 

A youth once sought that fountain's ride— 

Udollo, of the golden hair ; 
He cast a garland in the tide. 

And thus invoked the maiden there : 

** Oh, maid of Thura ! from thy halls 

Of gleaming crystal deign to rise ! 
The golden-haired Udollo calls, 

And yearns to gaze within thine eyes; 
Fain would he touch that magic lyre 

Whose echoes he has heard above, 
And kindle every dulcet wire 

With an adoring, burning love. 
Come, maid of Thura, from thy halls; 
The golden-haired Udollo calls !'' 

** Youth of the flaming, lucent eye. 
Youth of the lily hand and brow, 

Udollo ! I have heard thy cry ; 
I rise before thee now !" 

" Oh, maid with eyes of river-blue, 

With amber tresses dropped with gold. 
With foam-white bosom veiled from view 

Too closely by the rainbow's fold, 
Oh, maid of Thura ! let my hand 

Receive from thine the rilver lyre ; 
Athwart thy white arm. Iris-spanned, 

I see one glittering, trembling wire ! 
That trembling wire I would invoke, 

Ere to thy touch it cease to quiver ; 
The strain by thy sweet fingers woke 

I would prolong for ever !" 

« Udollo, heed ! The mortal hand 

That o*er that lone chord dare to stray. 
Shall light a flaming, quenchless brand. 

To bum his very heart away. 
Yet take the lyre ! and I thy flowers 

Will wear upon my heart for ever ; 
That heart henceforth through long, lone honn^ 

In silent wo must bleed and quiver! 
Enough if thou, oh, beauteous love, 

Shalt find delight in Thura*s lyre ; 
Thy hand mid all its strings may rove. 

But ah ! wake not the fatal wire !" 

The youth, whose eye with rapture glowed. 
Quick seized the lyre from Thura's hand ; 

How silent at that moment flowed 
The fountain o'er the listening sand ! 

Upon his coal-black steed he leaped. 
Struck gayly through the ringing wood. 

And, as he went, he boldly swept 
His lyre to every pasring mood. 

But hark ! A low, sweet symphony 
Rose softly from the charmed wire ; 

Unlike all mortal harmony. 
Unlike all human fire ! 

Hope, eager hope — love, burning loTe-^ 
Desire, the pure, the high desire— 

And joy, and all the thoughts that mo?*, 



Gushed wildly fron^ that lyre ! 
And as Udollo's muric died 

Amid the columned aisles away. 
That wondrous chord swelled far and wide 

Its sweet and ravishing lay. 
Still grew, at last, the trembling string — 

Its wandering echoes back returned, 
And round the lone chord gathering 

In virible glory burned. 

But in Udollo's soul died not 

The echoes of the golden strain : 
A love — a wo — he knew not what, 

Flamed up within his brain ; 
But never more his hand could wake. 

By roving mid its aster wires. 
The string whose symphony could shake 

His spirit to its central fires. 

But sometimes when, all calm above. 

The moon bent o'er its gleaming strings, 
A strain of soft, entrancing love 

Waved o'er him, like a seraph's wings ; 
And sometimes when the midnight gloom 

Allowed no wandering ray of light, 
A deep, low music filled the room. 

And almost flamed upon his right 

And for this rare and fitful strain 

He waited with intense desire ; 
There centred, in delirious pain. 

His spirit's all-devouring fire. 
As round one glowing point on high. 

We sometimes mark the electric light, 
From the whole bosom of the sky. 

In one bright, flaming crown unite. 
So round that inward, fixed desire. 

Concentred all Udollo's life ; 
His dark eye glowed like molten fire. 

Beneath the fevered strife. 

One night, when long the lyre had riept, 

Udollo's passion, like a sea 
Of red-hot lava, madly swept 

His soul on to its destiny. 

In the deep blackness of that hour 

When spectres walk, he seized the lyre, 
And with a seraph's tuneful power 

Awoke the tuneful wire ! 
Oh, Thura's maid ! where wert thou then. 

When mortal hand presumed to strike 
The chords that only gods, not men, 

Have power to waken as they Uke t 

A fire shot through Udollo's frame 

As shoots the lightning's forked dart ; 
It lit a hot and smothered flame 

Within his deepest heart 
He felt it in its slow, sure path. 

Consume his quivering nerves away ; 
Oh, could he but have checked its wrath. 

Or ceased that fearful strain to play ! 
His fingers, cleaving to the wire. 

Had lost communion with his will ; 
Within him burnt the immortal fire. 

The heart, the life destroyer still ! 

Days, weeks, and months, whirled on and on ; 
No hope by day, nor reat by night; 
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O11I7 ibe KUM wild, bntic tone, 

Incresaini; in iu woful migbU 

Inlpnwlj ilill, like lonely star* 

Ttr off in •ome black eop* '^ '^' 
Live Siria*. or like fieij Man, 

Gloneil wild Udollo"!. ejc. 
Hi) form to ahulowy huo mi line 

Slow ibnink ind bJnl, ilsj b; ilay ; 
He acvmcd like Hima corroded ilirine, 

Enlen by li<iuiJ dre sway. 
Al l-jsl. in utter wn-ck and wo, 

Bark to llic fountain's brink lio crept ; 
Hia gclJeii hair, now whilo at allow, 

Far down hia bowrni swept. 
Silent Iho clouilcd wutpra flown! ; 

The BiWer asnd was washed away ; 
No lily on ita twnler* blowed; 

In lonely gloom it lay, 
" Ob, maid of Thura '. hear my eij ; 

Back lo Ihy hands thy lyre I bring : 
Take it. oh, Uke it, ere I die, 

Far bearl and soul ate poriihing 1" 
No form oprone, no murmur atolo 

Resjwnai'p from the gloomy tide; 
Uoancly lie hcird Ibe walcra roll ; 

Faintly the low wind* ninhcd. 
He Bank upon the Ibuntaiii'ii brink ; 

Hii band fell liiUpaa on the Wlfei 
He heard ihe lyte, glow liubblmg, aink 

Deep in ila liquid Ktive, 
The fire went out within hia brcail ; 
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Al peacefully he ntik lo re 

Aa a tired inronl wilL 
A mdiant hon of <un and dew, 

Of blended vapora, white and red. 
Up from the rountain'a licsoin flew. 

And hon? its beauty oVr hia head. 
And Trnm the WtTCJ a itntin liprOM, 

Dcliciau* m an inR;el'i song ; 
And itiii Ihe burden si iU elute : 
" How aweet nueh drcamleiH. deep repi 

To him who him and auffcra long !" 

CttOaSlNO THE MOOR. 
I AH thinking of the glen, Johnny, 

And Iho lillle giiahing tirDok — 
or the Urda upon the hoiel copae. 

And lioleta in lbs nook. 
I am thinking huw we met, Johnny, 

UjHin Ihe ti'tle bridge ; 
V'ou had a garland on your arm 

Of flag-flowera and of aedge. 
You placed i( in my iiand, Johnny, 

And held my hand in youra; 
You only thoughl of that, Johnny, 

Bui talked about Ihn flowen. 
We lingered longalono, Johnny, 

Alnve that ahailed atream ; 
\V« ntouJ aa Ihoufih we we 

lu ■Oina delicaoua draam. 



It wai not all a dream, Johnny, 

The la«e we thought of then. 
For it halh been ourlifc and light 

For Ihreeacorc yeara and ten. 
But ah ! we dared not apeak it. 

Though it lit our chetka arel eyw; 
80 we talked about tlie ntvti, Johimy, 

The weather, and ibe .kiea. 
At last I BBiJ, " Good night, Johnny !" 

And turned lo cr>MA ihc liridge, 
Still holding in my Ircinbling habJ 

The jHTlly wreath of wdge. 
But you came on behind, Johnny, 

Aiid dntw wy irm in youra, 
And Hid, - Vou muil not gO alone 

AcruH Ihe barren mtnot." 
Oh, had Ihey been all flowera, Johnny, 

And full of anging Hrda, 
They could not hnvo avcmed fairer 

Than when liatening lo UiuM words! 
The new moon ihonc above, JohnQJ, 

The aunwaa nearly «l; 
The graaa thai crilied beneath oni fiset 

The dew had iligblly wet ; 
One robin, late abroad, Johnny, 

Was winging to ita nest; 
1 aeem lo aco il now, Johouy, 

Tlie »un«hine on iu Ineaat. 
Tou put your arm amund me. 

Yon claaped my bond in yuun. 
You aaid, " So lei me guard you 

Acnxa these lonely moora." 
At length we reached Ihe Geld, Johnny, 

In aighl of father's door ; 
We felt that wr muM part there ; 

Onr eyeH were brimming o'er ; 
Yh)U raw the teara in mine, Johnny, 

' You've been a faithful guard, Johnny," 

I uld, "across Iho moors." 
Then you broke forth in a guah, Johnny, 

Of pure and honeal love, 
While the moon lonked down upon yon 

From her holy throne above, 
And you aaid, " Wo need fe guide, Ellen, 

To lead UB o'er life's moors ; 
I've ebowti you for mine. Ellen, 

Oh, would that I wore jouia !" 
We parted with a kisa, Johnny, 

The first, but not the laot ; 
I feel Ihe rapture of it, yet, 

Tbouih Ihreexcore years have paased; 
And you tiBaed my golden curia, Johnny, 

That now are silvery gray. 
And whiapercd, " We are one, Ellen, 

Until our dying day !" 
That dying day is neat, Johnny, 

But we tire not dismayed ; 
We bars hul one dark moor to croaa, 

We need we be afraid ! 
We've bud a bard life's row. Johnny, 

But our heavenly rral ia sure ; 
And Bwcet Ihc love tlial waits us there. 

When we have i:rai*ed the Dioor I 
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SARAH S. JACOBS. 



Miss Jacobs is a native of Rhode Island, 
and is a daughter of the late Rev. Bela Ja- 
cobs, a prominent Baptist clergyman. She 
has recently resided at Cambridgeport, in 
Massachusetts. Her poems are serious and 



fanciful, and evince cultivation and taste. 
Benedetta is one of her happiest composi- 
tions, and it is characteristic of her most 
usual tone and manner. There is no collec- 
tion of her writings. 



THE CHANGELESS WORLD. 



" It h»th been alrmdy of old tiriM.'*— JbloMon. 

I MOURiT that this world changes not; that still 
Its beauty and its sorrows are the same ; 

Ever the torrent seems to wear the hill, 

And the sun dries the torrent But I came — 

The hill was there, nor was the torrent tame, 

But, sparkling cooler down the mountain-side, 
For that it scorned the great sun*s thirsty flame, 

Its eager task continually it plied, 

While swelled the lofty hill in unabated pride. 

The forest-trees are transient things and frail ; 

(So the book told me, ere I closed the page ;) 
Last year the willow-leaves were wan and pale : 

I '11 make to their last place a pilgrimage. 

And changed, dead trees shall read a lesson sage 
Of change and death. No paler than before 

I found the willow-leaves, nor sign of age 
W^ithin the woods ; immortal green they wore. 
And the strong, mighty roots the giant trunks up- 
bore. 

The rock endureth with its mantle mossy. 
Nature's soft velvet for the poor man's tread ; 

The grass abideth tapering and glos^. 

And from the butterfly you thought was dead, 
Lo ! not a grain of shining dust is fled. 

But clouds, and snows, and subtle harmonies, 
And western winds with dewy perfumes fed. 

And shadows and their twins, realities, 

And fickle human hearts — sure there is change in 
these. 

The gentle air fanned Sappho's fevered cheek. 
That seems its virgin kiss to breathe on mine ; 

That cloud is not new-bom : its roseate streak 
Decked a sweet sunset in fair Palestine, 
When Abram's Sarah 'neath the shadowing pine, 

W^atching its glories, showed them to her lord. 
That night the beaming messengers divine 

Came down, and Heaven sat at earthly board, 

Gladdeningthc patriarch's heart with high prophetic 
word. 

Wears not the sky the vaulted majesty 

That greatly circled greater Homer's brow 1 

And the soft murmurs of the sleepy sea 

Soothed Dante's soul of storms. The heavens 
allow 



No novel splendors. Every star that now 
Looks miracles of beauty, in intense 

And steely radiance, saw the Chaldee bow ; 
The princely, poet heart, whose finer sense 
Thrilled nightly the Pleiades' sweet influence. 

But sun, and cloud, river, and tree, and stream. 

Rock, wind, and mountain — earth, and sea, and 
Ephemeral things, and perishable seem [heaven. 

To the strong human nature God has given. 

The breast that fired man first — the wondrous 
leaven 
That makes <* red clay" lord of its kindred earth, 

Immortal in its essence, lasteth even 
As He lasts whose great impulse sent it forth : 
There is no change in man since the first man had 
birth. 

For youthful lovers still in paradise 

Walk hand in hand, like those of early day ; 
Till the stern-missioned angel shall arise. 

The vision and the music pass away. 

The heart's short summer gone, no efibrt may 
In festive pomp of dewy fruit and flowers 

The frost^truck and the faded world array. 
Self-exiled are we, too, from Eden's bowers. 
And Adam's wanderings and Eve's woes are 
ours. 

Still for her infant children Rachel weeps ; 

Still sighs sad Ruth *< amid the alien com ;" 
Still Aiali's daughter generous vigils keeps ; 

The sire still hails his prodigal's return ; 

Still Peter's soul with penitence is torn. 
Humanity has lost no grief nor joy : 

Partings are painful now as on the mom 
When Hector bade, upon the walls of Troy, 
Andromache farewell, and kissed his blooming 
boy. 

To meet is bliss, as when, beside old Nile, 

Joseph his soul of tenderness outpoured ; 
Still Stephen dies with calm, forgiving smile ; 

Still radiant Esther braves her tyrant lord. 

No change, no change ! Upon the self-same chord 
Life's overture is played ; life's pattern wrought 

In the same figures — wearisome, abhorred. 

*< But we shall allbechang'd." Such sounds Ictoght 

And blessed both Tarsus and Damascus in niy 

thought 
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BENBDETTA. 



Br an old fountain once at day's decline 
We stood. The winged breezes made 

Short flights melodious through the lowering vine. 
The lindens flung a golden, glimmering shade, 

And the old fountain played. 

I a stem stranger — a sweet maiden she, 

And beautiful as her own Italy. 

At lengtli she smiled ; her smile the silence broke, 

And my heart finding language, thus it spoke : 

« Whenever Bcnedetta moves, 

Motion then all Nature loves; 
When Benedetta is at rest, 

Quietness appeareth best 
She makes me dream of pleasant things, 

Of the young com growing ; 
Of butterflies' transparent wings 

In the sunbeams rowing ; 
Of the summer dawn 

Into daylight sliding ; 
Of Dian's favorite fawn 

Among laurels hiding ; 
Of a movement in the tops 

Of the most impulsive trees; 
Of cool, glittering drops 

God's gracious rainbow sees ; 
Of pale moons ; of saints 

Chanting anthems holy ; 
Of a cloud that faints 

In evening slowly ; 
Of a bird's song in a grove , 

Of a rosebud's love ; 
Of a lily's stem and leaf; 

Of dew-silvered meadows; 
Of a child's first grief; 

Of soft-floating shadows ; 
Of the violet's breath 

To the moist wind given ; 
Of early death 

And heaven." 

I ceased : the maiden did not stir. 

Nor speak, nor raise her bended head ; 
And the green vines enfoliaged her, 

And the old fountain played. 
Then from the church beyond the trees 

Chimed the bells to evening prayer : 

Fervent the devotions were 
Of Benedetta on her knees ; 
And when her prayer was over, 

A most spiritual air 

Her whole form invested, 

As if God did love her, 
And his smile still rested 

On her white robe and flesh, 

So innocent and fresh — 

Touching where'er it fell 

With a glory visible. 

She smiled, and crossed horself, and smiled again 
Upon the heretic's sincere " Amen !" 
** Buona notte," soft she said or sung — 
It was the same on that sweet southern tongue — 
And passed. I blessed the faultless face, 
All in composed gentleness arrayed ; 



Then took farewell of the secluded place : 

And the tall lindens flung a glimmering shade. 
And the old fountain played. 

And this was spring. In the autumnal weather. 
One golden aftemoon I wandered thither ; 
And to the vineyards, as I passed along. 
Murmured this fragment of a broken aong : 

«* I know a peasant girl serene — * 

What though her home doth lowly lie ! 

The woods do homage to their queen. 
The streams flow reverently nigh 
Benedetta, Benedetta! 

** Her eyes the deep, delicious blue 
The stars and I love to look through ; 
Her voice the low, bewildering tone, 
Soft winds and she have made their own — 
Benedetta, Benedetta !" 

She was not by the fountain — but a band 
Of the fair daughters of that sunny land. 
Weeping they were, and as they wept they threw 
Flowers on a grave. Then suddenly I knew 
Of Benedetta dead : 

And, weeping too 
O'er beauty perished. 
Awhile with her companions there I stood. 
Then turned and went back to my solitude ; 
And the tall lindens flung a glimmering shade, 

And the old fountain played. 



A VESPER. 



SsREirssT Evening ! whether fall 

In arrowy gold thy sunset beams, 
Or dimmer radiance maketh all 

Like landscapes seen in dreams* 
I joy apart with thee to walk, 
I joy alone with thee to talk. 
With speech is thy clear blue endowed. 
Thine archipelagoes of cloud ; 
Of sweetest music and most rare 
I hear the utterances there. 
And nightly does my being rise 
To fonder converse with thy skies. 
Then from thy mists my home I date, 
Or, with thy fires incorporate, 
Am lightly to the zenith swinging. 

Or pouring glory on the woods, 
Or through some cottage window flinging 

The sunset's blessed floods. 
Mine is the beauty of the hour — 
All mine — ^if I confess its power. 

Behold the vast array of tents 

For me to sentinel to-night ! 
An instant — this magnificence 

Has faded out of sight 
The tents are struck, the warriors* march 
Subsides along the stately arch. 
I saw the sword their leader drew 

Beneath the banner's crimson edge : 
'Twas lightning to the common view, 

To me a solemn pledge 
Unbroken as the smile of Him 
Who rules those cloudy cherubim. 
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The 8UT1, his mirrored smile, not yet 

Upon the loving earth has set 

Happy in his caressing fold, 

The cottage roofs are domes of gold. 

To sip the misty surf he stoops ; 

Ontarios of light he scoops 

In sombrest turf, and still for me 

Alone his shining seems to be : 

Mine are his thousand rays that bum, 

I love and I appropriate ; 
Who loves enough creates return, 

Nor can be isolate. 



UBI AMOR, TBI FIDES. 

'* All faith from human hearts is fled," 

I to that gentle lady said ; 

" Faith is an idle dream, I see, 

I *il trust in none, none trusteth me !'* 

And I was moody, she was still ; 

Our souls were out of tune, 
Because I spoke such words of ill 

That summer aflernoon. 
My lonely heart felt sick and weak — 
The gentle lady did not speak. 

So silently the path we took 

Along the common, by the brook. 

And walked together on the shore. 

As we had often talked before ; 

The sky was fair, the sands were white — 

Smooth flowed the silvery sea : 
I watched the snowy sea-gulls' flight, 

And so perhaps did she. 
As in the sunshine's parting glow 
The fair things sparkled to and fro. 

Methought I heard the ocean moan. 
In sorrow to be left alone ; 
And I rejoiced that sea and sky 
Should be bereaved as well as I. 
Our homeward path we could not miss, 

Along a narrow ledge, 
And by a beetling precipice 

Close to the water's edge — 
A hoary eminence and ^ray, 
Familiar with the ocean's spray. 

The ocean's spray that o'er it dashed. 
By strong east winds to madness lashed, 
Striving to reach the wintry stars. 
Kind Summer sought to hide the scan 
Of the huge rock's misshapen side 

With light fern's feathery nod. 
With yellow colt's-foot simple pride. 

And wealth of golden-rod. 
I liked in that stern clifl* to see 
A brother-scorn and savagery ! 

Thus went we in the evening holy. 
Along the sea-line pacing slowly. 
When sudden, as from heaven sent, 
And free from earthly element. 
Stood on the crag a creature fair. 

Of bearing free and bold. 
Like wings of angels on the air 

His corli of shining gold, 
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And God had given to the face 
A beautiful and perfect grace. 

Nothing so beautiful before 
I saw, and shall see nevermore ; 
And I were loath to hoar again 
A tone so full of stifled pain 
As when her eyes the lady raised. 

Her hand her forehead shading. 
And under that fair screening gazed 

Upon the sunset's fading, 
And knew between us and the sun 
That glorious child, her own — her one. 

His gaze was on the distance fixed. 
Where skies and seas their azure mixed ; 
Perchance his stainless childhood's thought 
The meaning of the ocean caught, 
And revelations never given 

When the world's vapors dim 
Have floated between us and heaven. 

Were present then with him. 
Plain spoke the sea's majestic roll 
In the white chambers of his soul. 

Safe stood he, while no downward glance 
Broke the glad tenor of his trance ; 
For lofty thoughts are angel-bands 
With charge to bear us in their hands. 
'T is sense of self that peril flings 

Around life's lonely peak. 
And causes mortal shudderings 

As in that infant weak. 
No more the seer — the angel bright — 
A child is on that dizzy height. 

Then rang the lady's silvery tone : 
** Maouna will come, my love, my own ! 
Look up and see the sky's bright hue, 
Until mamma can see it too." 
Alas ! ere we the summit gain. 

The boy will lose his hold ; 
The chilling fingers of the Main 

Uncurl those locks of gold ; 
And Death will kiss the eyelids fair 
Where late a mother's kisses were ! 

She saw that I could climb no more. 

So fiir the hoar crag jutted o'er ; 

Her look grew strange with agony, 

And hope died in her fading eye. 

Still the white lips spoke mild and clear— 

** Stand now upright, and spring !" 
The boy, without one pause of fear, 

Or single questioning, 
Lei^)ed downward to her glad embrace, 
And in her bosom hid his face ! 

Wounded against the rocks I found her> 
A happy paleness breathing round her, 
Half like a woman dear and faint, 
Half with the look of some sweet saint 
Fondly she clasped her boy the while. 

Glad tears were in her eyes ; 
Then unto me with gentle smHe 

She said, reproachful-wise. 
And closer clasped that cooing dove — 
« Thej dwell together, Faith and Lore !** 
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THE INDIAN RELIC. 



YsARs ago was made thy grave 
By the Ohio*8 languid wave, 
When primeval forests dim 
Echoed to the wild bird*s hymn ; 
From that lone and quiet bed. 
Relic of tlie unknown dead. 
Why art thou, a mouldering thing, 
Here amongst the bloom of spring 1 

Violets gem the fresh, young grass, 
Softest breezes o'er thee pass ; 
Nature's voice, in tree and flower. 
Whispers of a waking hour ; 
Village sounds below are ringing. 
Birds around thee joyous singing — 
Thou, upon this height alone, 
No reviving power hast known. 

Yet wert thou of human form. 
Once with all lifers instincts warm- 
Quailing at the storm of grief 
Like the frailest forest leaf: 
With a bounding pulse — an eye 
Brightening o*er its loved ones nigh. 
Till beneath this cairn of trust. 
Dust was laid to blend with dust. 

When the red man ruled the wood, 
And his frail canoe yon flood. 
Hast thou held the unerring bow 
That the antlcrcd head laid low 1 
And in battle's fearful strife. 
Swung the keen, remorseless knife ? 
Or, with woman's loving arm, 
Shielded helplessness from harm 1 

Silent — silent ! Naught below 
O'er thy past a gleam can throw ; 
Or, in frame of sinewy chief, 
Woman^ bom for love and grief — 
Thankless toil, or haughty sway 
Sped life's brief and fitful day. 
Like the autumn's sapless bough 
Crumbling o'er thee, thou art now. 

Rest ! A young, organic world. 
Into sudden ruin hurled, 
Ca^ts its fragments o'er thy tomb. 
Midst the woodland's softened gIo<»n ! 
Died those frail things long ago. 
But the soul no death can know : 



Rest ! thy grave, with silent preaebing, 
Humble Hope and Faith is teaching. 

Rest ! Thy warrior tribes so bold 
Roam no more their forests old. 
And the thundering fire-canoe 
Sweeps their placid waters through : 
Science rules where Nature amilftd. 
Art is toiling in the wild ; 
And their mouldering cairns alone 
Tell the tale of races gone. 



Thus, o'er Time's mysterious 
Being moves perpetually : 
Crowds of swift, advancing waves 
Roll o'er vanished nation's graves ; 
But immortal treasures sweep 
Still unharmed that solemn deep : 
Progress holds a tireless way — 
Mind asserts her deathless sway. 



ENERGY IN ADVERSITY. 

Onward ! Hath earth's ceaseless change 

Trampled on thy heart ! 
Faint not, for that restless range 

Soon will heal the smart 
Trust the future : time will prove 
Earth hath stronger, truer love. 

Bless thy God — the heart is not 

An abandoned urn, 
Where, all lonely and forgot, 

Dust and ashes mourn : 
Bless him, that bis mercy brings 
Joy firom out its withered things. 

Onward, for the truths of God — 

Onward, for the right ! 
Firmly let the field be trod, 

In life*s coming fight : 
Heaven's own hand will lead thee on. 
Guard thee till thy task is done ! 

Then will brighter, sweeter flowen 

Blossom round thy way. 
Than ere sprung in Hope's glad bowen^ 

In thine early day : 
And the rolling years shall bring 
Strength and healing on their wing. 
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LA REVENANTE. 



Oh, look on me, dear one, with love and not fear : 
It is quenchless affection alone brings me here. 
Look on me ! I come not in mystery and gloom, 
With, the pale winding-sheet and the hue of the tomb. 
The mould of the grave casts no stain on my brow, 
With the poor, sleeping ashes, my home is not now. 
Look on me, thou dear one ! the light of my eye 
Is loving and kind as in days long gone by. 
When, weeping and weary, thy head on my Inreast 
Was trustingly laid with its sorrows to rest 

Then turn not away, for my face is the same 
That oft to thy bedside in infancy came, 
And a kiss was its welcome : now what can there be 
To make it so fearful and dreadful to thee ? 
Doth the life of the spirit, so pure and so high, [eye. 
Steal the smile from the cheek, or the love from the 
That the mortal must shrink with such palsying fear, 
To know that the holy and deathless are near 1 
Oh, a far keener pang than what doomed us to part. 
Is to feel that my presence sends chill to thy heart ! 

Though blissful my life as a spirit's can be, [thee; 
Its bright hours are swept by fond yearnings for 
Soft, musical waves from the Past o*er my soul, 
Where never again may the vexed billows roll, 
Are wafting emotions so hallowed, yet wild. 
That I leave the blest land to heboid thee, my child ! 
Thou hast called me with tears in the still, lonely 
And I spoke to thy spirit, but not to thy sight : [night, 
Thou hast dreamed of me oft by our own linden tree. 
When my kiss on thy cheek was the zephyr to thee ! 

Thy life since we parted has laid down its glow. 
And year after year has but shed deeper snow ; 
Whilst thou, from the stern, worldly lore of thy head, 
Hast turned with a heart-broken love to the dead : 
I knew it, far off in my shadowless sphere, [near ; 
And I thought it might soothe thee to know I was 
But I would not one fear o*er thy tried spirit cait 
For all the deep, measureless love of the past : 
Farewell ! Thou wilt see me no more, but the ^U 
Of afiection shall guard thee, poor trembler, farewell ! 



A DEATH SCENE. 



'Ti s evening's h ush : the fi rst faint shades are creep- 
. Thro' the still room, and o'er the curtained bed, [ing 
Where lies a weary one, all calmly sleeping. 
Touched with the twilight of the land of dread. 

Death's cold gray shadow o'er her features fiiUing, 
Marks her upon the threshold of the tomb ; 

Yet from within no sight nor sound appalling. 
Comes o'er her spirit with a thought of gloom. 

See— on her pallid lip bright smiles are wreathing, 
While, from the tranquil gladness of her breast. 

Sweet, holy words in gentlest tones are breathing : 
" Come unto me, and I will give you rest" 

Night gathers round — chill, moonless, yet with ten- 
Mild, radiant stars, like countless angel-eyes, [der, 

Bending serenely, from their homes of splendor. 
Above the couch where that meek dreamer lies. 

The hours wear on : the shaded lamp bumsdimmer, 
And ebbs that sleeper's breath as wanes the night. 



And still with looks of love those soft stars glimmer 
Along their pathways of unchanging light 

She slumbers still — and the pale, wasted fingers 
Are gently raised, as if she dreamed of prayer ; 

And on that lip so wan the same smile lingers, 
And still those trustful words are trembling there. 

The night is done : the cold and solemn dawning 
With stately tread goes up the eastern sky ; 

But vain its power, and vain the pomp of morning, 
To lift the darkness from that dying eye. 

Tet Heaven's full joy is on that spirit beaming — 
The soul has found its higher, happier birth, 

And brighter shapes flit thro' its blessed dreaming 
Than ever gather round the sleep of earth. 

The sun is high, but from those pale lips parted, 
No more those words float on the languid breath, 

Yet still the expression of the happy-hearted 
Has triumphed o'er the mournful shades of death. 

Thro' the hushed room the midday ray has wended 
Its glowing pinion to a pulseless breast : 

The gentle sleeper's mortal dreams are ended-^ 
The soul has gone to Him who gives it rest 



DEATH LEADING AGE TO RSPOSE. 



LsAD him gently — ^he is weary. 

Spirit of the placid brow ! 
Life is long and age is dreary, 

A/id he seeks to slumber now. 

Lead him gently — ^he is weeping 
For the friends he can not see ; 

Gently — for he shrinks from sleeping 
On the couch he asks of thee ! 

Thou, with mien of solemn gladness, 
With the thought-illumined eye. 

Pity thou the mortal's sadness — 
Teach him it is well to die. 

Time has veiled his eye with blindness, 

On thy face it may not dwell, 
Or its sweet, majestic kindness 

Would each mournful doubt dispel 
Passionless thine every feature. 

Moveless is thy Being's calm. 
While poor suffering human nature 

Knows but few brief hours of balm : 

Yet, when life's long strife is closing. 
And the grave is drawing near, 

How it shrinks from that reposing 
Where there comes nor hope nor fear ! 

Open thou the visioned portal. 
That reveals the life sublime. 

That within the land immortal 
Waits the weary child of Time. 

Open thou the land of beauty. 
Where the Ideal is no dream. 

And the child of patient Duty 
Walks in joy's unclouded beam. 

Thou, with brow that owns no sorrow, 
With the eye that may not weep. 

Point him to Heaven's coming morrow- 
Show him it is well to sleep ! 



SARAH T. BOLTON. 



Mrs. Bolton resides in Ohio, and has been 
a contributor to the Herald of Truth in Cin- 
cinnati, to the Home Journal in New York, 



and to several other periodicals whose au- 
thors are accustomed to have meaning in 
their verses. 



LINES, 

SUOOKSTED BY AM ANECDOTE OF PROFESSOR MORSI.* 



DiDBT thou desire to die and be at rest. 
Thou of the noble soul and giant mind ? 

Hadst thou grown weary in the hopeless queat 
Of blessedness that mortals seldom find t 
Had care and toil and sorrow all combined 

To bring that sickness of the soul that mars 
The happiness that God for men designed. 

Till thy sad spirit spumed its prison-bars. 

And pined to soar away amidst the burning stars ? 

Perchance an angel sought thee in that hour— 
A blessed angel from the world of light, 

Teaching submission to Almighty power. 
Whose dealings all are equal, just, and right : 
Perchance Hope whispered of a future, bright 

And glorious in its triumph. Soon it came : 
A world, admiring, hailed thee with delight, 

And learning joyed to trace thy deathless name 

Upon her ponderous tomes in characters of flame. 

Thou brightest meteor of a starry age, [wrought 
What does the world not owe thee ? thou hast 

For scientific lore a glowing page : 
Thy mighty energy of mind has brought 
To man a wondrous agent : it hnc taught 

The viewless lightning in its fight sublime, 
To bear upon its wing embodied thought. 

Warm from its birthplace to the farthest clime, 

Annihilating space and vanquishing e'en time. 

Didst thou look down into the shadowy tomb. 
And crave the privilege to slumber there, 

* In « letter to (leneral Morris, dated Trenton Falla, Aa- 
guot 14, Mr. N. P. Willi* rflntcs the following curious an- 
ecdote : " Anioug our fellow-paest^n^rrs up the Mohawk, 
we had in two adjoining scats, a very impressive con- 
trast — an iniiBne youth, on his way tu an asylum, and the 
mind that has achieved the greatest triumph of intellect 
in our time. Morse, of the ticctric telegraph, on an errand 
connected with the conveyance of thought by lightning. 

In the course of a brief arcuraent on the expediency 

of some provision for putting an end to a defeated and 
hopeless existenco, Mr. Morse said that, ten years ago, 
under ill health and discouragement, he would gladly 
have availed himself of any divine authorization for ter> 
minating a life of which the popsessor was weary. The 
sermon that lay in this chance rt^mark— the loss of price- 
less discovery to the world, nnd the \of^ of fame and for- 
tune to himself, which would have followed a death thus 
prematurely self-chosen— is valuable enough, I think, to 
Justify the invasion of the sacredne^s of private conrersa- 
tion which I commit by thus giving it to print. Maytome 
one, a-woary of the world, read it to his profit." 



Unhonored and forgotten t — ^thou, on whom 
Kind Heaven bestowed endowments rich and rue? 
Was life a burden that thou couldst not bear 1 

A lesson this, to those whose souls have striven 
With disappointment, sorrow, and despair. 

Until they feed on poison, and are driven 

To quench the vital spark that Deity hath given. 

And it should teach our restless hearts how dim 
And erring is our finite vision here — 

Should make us trust, through humble faith, in Him 
Who sees alike the distant and the near. 
The cloud that seems so sombre, cold, and drear. 
May hide a prospect lovely, bright, and clear : 

When lightning's flash and wiuds are vrild and high. 
No radiant beam of sunlight comes to cheer ; 

But when the wrecking tempest has gone by, 

God sets the blessed bow of promise in the akj 



THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH. 



I DREAXED that I saw, on the fair brow of heaven. 
The star-je welled veil of a midsummer even ; 
I looked, and, as quick as a meteor's birth, 
A beautiful Spirit descended to earth. 

Her brow wore a halo of light, and her eye 
Was bright as the stars and as blue as the skj ; 
Her low, silvery voice trembled soft as a spell. 
To the innermost chords of the heart, as it felL 

One hand held a banner inscribed with "ACcomD,'* 
The other, the glorious Word of the Lord : 
Then, softly, the beautiful vision did glide 
To the palace a rich man had reared in his pride. 

Through curtains of crimson the sun's mellow beam 
Fell, soft as the tremulous light of a dream. 
On all that was gorgeous in nature and art — 
On all that could gladden the eye or the heart 

The rich man was clad in fine purple and gold. 
The wealth in his coffers might never be told ; 
The brows of the servants that waited around 
Grew bright when he smiled, and grew pale when 
he frowned. 

Then did that proud nobleman tremble and start. 
As the bright Spirit whispered these words to Wm 

heart: 
<* If thou wouldst have wealth when liie'a joorasj 

is o'er, 
Sell all that thon hast, and divide with the poor.** 
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She stood in the cell, where the death-breathing^ air 
Was rife with the groans of the prisoner's despair. 
As sadly he looked, through the long lapse of time, 
To days when his soul was unstained by a crime. 

She pointed away to his Father above- 
She soothed him in accents of pity and loTe, 
And said, as she severed the links of his chain, 
" Thy sins are forgiven, transgress not again." 

She came in her strength, and the gallows that stood 
For ages, all reeking and blackened ^vith blood, 
Like a lightning-scared fiend, pointing up to the sky, 
Fell prostrate to earth, at the glance of her eye. 

She spoke ! old earth heard, and her pulses were still : 
<*God*8 holy commandment forbiJdeth to kill.*' 
That spirit of beauty, that spirit of might, [light 
Went forth, till the earth was illumined with her 

The strong one relenting, was fain to restore [poor: 
The spoil he had wrenched from the hand of the 
Injustice, oppression, and wrong, fled away, 
Before the pure light of millennial day. 

The turbulent billows of faction grew calm ; 
The lion laid down in the fold with the lamb ; 
The ploughshare was forged from the sabre and 

sword. 
And the mighty bowed down to the sway of the Lord. 

The heathen with joy cast his idols away. 
And knelt 'neath his own vine and fig tree to pray. 
By every kindred, and nation, and tongue, 
Glad anthems of praise to Jehovah were sung. 



KENTUCKY'S DEAD .• 



Kejttuckt, mother of the brave ! 

Let solemn prayers be said, 
And welcome to an honored grave 

Thy loved and gallant dead. 

Thy gallant dead — they come, they come ! 

What will thy greeting be ! 
The bugle note, the martial drum. 

And banners waving free 1 

No : toll for them the solemn knell, 

Let dirges sad be sung. 
And be the flag they loved so well 

A pall around them fiung. 

In other dtyi^ when freemen bled 
In fearful border strife. 



* The bones of the Kontuckians who .died under the 
tomahnwk at the river Raisin, in 1812. wpre conveyed to 
the river shore, at Cincinnati, on the 29th of September, 
1848, by an cwort of Cincinnati firrmpn. and placed in 
charge of the Kentucky committee, to whom their recep- 
tion was flMiimed. They were contained in a wooden 
box, painted black, bearing the inscription : 
••KKrrrucicY'8 oallant drad. 

Janaaiy IS, 181 S.— Hirer Raisia, Michi|(an.** 

The bones of these brave men were found In a com- 
mon (n^ve, which was accidentally upturned whUe a 
street in Monroe, Michigan, waa bi>ing fip^ded. The Cut 
of the skulls being all cloven with the tomahawk, induced 
the workmen to make inquiry, and an aged Frenchman, 
a survivor of the misAacre, knew them as the bones of 
the unfortunate Kentuckians — remembering the spot 
where thev were buried. InformHtion was sent to Ken- 
tucky, and that state promptly took meant for thetr re* 
movai. The charge was devolved upon Colonel Brooke^ 
a participant in, and survivor oC that unfortunate battle. 



When savage tomahawks were red 
With unoffending life — 

With all the ardor youth imparts, 

They sought the battle plain : 
Those stalwart forms and noble hearts, 

Came never back again. 

Ob, thry were missed where kindred met 

In cottage homes of yore — 
Flowers bloomed and died, suns rose and set, 

But they returned no more. 

Young hopeful hearts in sorrow pined. 
Young eyes were wet with tears. 

And, fondly mourning, Memory shrined 
Their names for weary years. 

Theirs was no common battle field, 

For savage hearts decreed ; 
And savage vengeance there revealed 

A most inhuman deed. 

A grave to rest in was denied 

The brave and gallant slain ; 
And foemen left them where they died, 

Upon the battle plain. 

No voice to soothe, no hand to bless, 

The suflering wounded came ; 
But they, in all their helpleasneia, 

Were given to the flame. 

Where Raisin's sparkling waters glide 
Through forest, grove, and glade. 

Defending Freedom's soil, they died. 
And there their graves were made — 

Yes, made beneath the ancient trees, 

Deep in the tangled wilds : 
Their only requiem was the breeze 

Amidst the forest aisles. 

The moonbeams came at midnight's hour 

And softly trembled there. 
And angels made that lonely bower 

Their never sleeping care. 

And fragrant flowers, of brilliant dyes, 

Bloomed o'er the silent sod. 
And lifled up their tearful eyes 

Like mourners to their God. 

The world has changed ; for many years 
Have come since then and gone. 

With joys and woes, and hopes and fear, 
And still they slumber on. 

The pleasant homes in which they grew 

Are now the stranger's care : 
The gay, and beautiful, and true, 

And loved — they are not there. 

The friends who knew their manly worth 

Have passed from time away ; 
The children left beside their hearth 

Are growing old and gray. 

Another generation bears 

Their ashes, sad and slow-^ 
Another generation wears 

For them the weeds of wo. 

Thy gallant dead ! oh, hoard their dost 

Within thy holiest shrine : 
It is a proud, a sacred trust — 

Their deathless fame is thine ! 



HANNAH J. WOODMAN. 



Miss Woodman is the authoress of The 
Casket of Gems, and two or three other small 
volumes, and she has been for several years 
a teacher in the public schools of Boston, of 



which city she is a native. Many of her po- 
ems appeared in the miscellanies edited by 
her friend Mrs. Edgarton Mayo. There is 
no published collection of them. 



THE ANNUNCIATION. 



Luke i. 96-30. 



SiLincE o*er ancient Judah ! 'T was the huih 
Of holy eve, and through the balmy air 

There came a trcmbliiip^ and melodious gush 
Of softest melody, as if the prayer 

Of kneeling thousands had prevailed on high, 

And angel choirs were bending to reply. 

Man heard the sound of mu^ic, and arose, 
And cast the mantle of despair away, 

And said, ** Delivofanco comes, forget your woes, 
There dawns on Judah her triumphant day." 

But, with the solemn strain of music, passed 

The hopes too flattering and too fair to last. 

Not so to one, the humblest of her race — 
For to her startled and astonished eye 

There came a visitant of matcliless grace, 
Robed in a garment of celestial dye : 

•* Fear not, thou highly favored" — thus he sang, 

While Heaven's high arches with the echoes rang. 

'* Fear not, thy God is with thee, and hast poured 
The richest of his blessings on thy head ; 

And thou wilt bear a son, on whom the Lord 
The fulness of his grace and power will shed : 

His name shall bo Emmanuel, Mighty One, 

Savior of men, and God's anointed Son." 

Oh, who can paint the rushing tides of thought 
Which swept like lightning through the startled 
mind 

Of that lone worshipper, whose faith was brought 
Thus suddenly its utmost verge to find : 

It failed not, and the curtain was withdrawn 

Which veiled futurity's effulgent dawn. 

She rose with brow serene : her eyes forgot 
Their dreamy softness, and were upward cast. 

Filled with celestial radiance. Earth had not 
The power that glorious prophecy to blast : 

** Behold the handmaid of the Loni, and teadi 

The trembling lip to frame submissive speech !" 

Again there floated on the ambient air 
That thrilling melody, while countless throngs, 

Waving their golden censers, heard the prayer, 
Which mingled with their own triumphant songs. 



The vision faded in a sea of light. 

And left to earth the still and holy night. 



WHEN WILT THOU LOVE MET 



Low me when the spring is here. 

With its busy bird and bee ; 
When the air is soft and clear. 

And the heart is full of glee ; 
When the leaves and buds are seen 

Bursting frsm the naked bough, 
Dearest, with a faint serene. 

Wilt thou love me then as now 1 

When the queenly June is dressed 

In her robes so fair and bright ; 
When the earth, most richly blessed. 

Sleeps in soft and golden light ; 
When the sweetest songs are heard 

In the forest, on the hill — 
When thy soul by these is stirred. 

Dearest, wilt thou love me still 1 

When the harvest-moon looks out 

On the fields of ripened grain ; 
When the merry reapers shout 

While they glean the burdened plain ; 
When, their labors o'er, they sit 

Listening to the night-bird's lay. 
May there o'er thy memory flit 

Thoughts of one far, far away ! 

When the winter hunts the bird 

From his leafy home and bower; 
When the bee, no longer heard. 

Bides the cold, ungonial hour ; 
When the blossoms rise no more 

From the garden, field, and glen ; 
When our forest joys are o*er. 

Dearest, wilt thou love me then 1 

Love for ever ! 'tis the spring 

Whence our choicest blessings flow ! 
Angel harps its praises sing, 

Angel hearts its secrets know. 
When thy feet are turned away 

From the busy haunts of men — 
When thy feet in Eden stray, 

Dearest, wilt thou love me then t 
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Susan Archer Tallet was born in Han- 
over county, Virginia, where the early years 
of her childhood were passed. Her father 
was descended from one of those Huguenots 
who, escaping the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, fled to America, and settled in Virginia. 
He studied law uuder the late Judge Robert 
Taylor of Norfolk, but on account of ill health 
subsequently resigned the practice of his pro- 
fession, and retired to a place in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Richmond, where he recent- 
ly died, and where his family still resides. — 
Her mother was a daughter of Captain Ar- 
cher, of one of the oldest and most distin- 
guished families of Norfolk. 

Miss Talley was remarkable for a preco- 
city of intellect and an early development of 
character. Though of an exceedingly happy 
temperament, she rarely mingled with other 
children, but would spend most of her time 
in reading, in an intense application to study, 
or in wandering amid the beautiful woods 
and meadows that surrounded her father's 
residence. At nine years of age she sudden- 
ly and entirely lost her hearing, which had 
evidently the effect of subduing the natural 
joyousncss of her disposition, and of produ- 
cing that dreamy and contemplative tone of 
character which has since distinguished her. 
It may be said that from this period till she 
was sixteen her life was passed in the soli- 
tude of her chamber, where she seemed to 
derive from books a constant and ever in- 
creasing enjoyment. In consequence of her 
extreme diffidence it was not until she was 
in her fifteenth year that the nature and force 
of her talents were apprehended by her most 
intimate associates. A manuscript volume 
of her verses now fell under the observation 
of her father, who saw in them illustrations 
of unlooked-for powers, to the cultivation of 
which he subsequently devoted himself with 
intelligent and assiduous care while he lived. 
When she was about seventeen years of age 
some of her poems appeared in The South- 
ern Literary Messenger, and, yielding to the 
wishes of her friends, she has since been a 



frequent and popular contributor to that ex- 
cellent magazine. 

What is most noticeable in the poems of 
Miss Talley is their rhythmical harmony, 
considered in connexion with her perfect in- 
sensibility to sound, for a period so long that 
she could not have had before its commence- 
ment any ideas of musical expression or po- 
etical art. The only instance in literary his- 
tory in which so melodious a versification 
has been attained imder similar circumstan- 
ces is that of James Nack, the deaf and dumb 
poet of New York, whose writings were sev- 
eral years ago given to the public by Mr. 
Prosper M. Wetmore. There is not in Mr. 
Nack's poems, however, any single compo- 
sition that can be compared with Ennerslie, 
in grace, or variety of cadences, or in ideal 
beauty. This poem, without being an imi- 
tation, will remind the reader of one of the 
finest productions of Tennyson. 

Miss Talley is remarkable not only for the 
peculiar interest of her character, but for the 
variety of her abilities. She is a painter as 
well as a poet, and some of the productions 
of her pencil have been praised by the best 
critics in the arts of design, both for striking 
and original conception and for skilful exe- 
cution. Her friends therefore anticipate for 
her a distinguished position among those wo- 
men who have cultivated painting, and they 
find in her pictures the same characteristics 
that mark her literary compositions. 

Yoimg, and gifted with such unusual pow- 
ers, she rarely mingles in society beyond the 
select circle of friends by whom she is sur- 
rounded. She finds her happiness in the 
quiet pleasures and affections of home. Her 
life is essentially that of a poet. Ardent in 
temperament, yet shrinkingly sensitive, with 
a fine fancy which is often warmed into im- 
agination, and an instinctive apprehension 
and love of the various forms of beauty, po- 
etry becomes the expression of her nature, 
and the compensation for that infirmity by 
which she is deprived of half the pleasures 
that minister to a fine intelligence. 
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ENNERSLIE. 



I. 

A HOART tower, grim and high, 
All beneath a summer sky, 
Where the river glideth by 

Sullenly — sullenly ; 
Across the wave In siugglish gloom, 
Heavy and black the shadows loom, 
But the water-lilies brightly bloom 

Round about grim Enncrslie. 

AH upon the bank below 
Alders green and willows grow, 
That ever sway them to and fro 

Mournfully — mournfully ; 
Never a boat doth pass that way. 
Never is heard a carol gay, 
Nor doth a weary pilgrim stray 

Down by haunted Ennerslie. 

Yet in that tower is a room 
From whose oaken-fretted dome 
Weird faces peer athwart the gloom 

Mockingly — mockingly ; 
And there beside the taper*s gleam 
That maketh darkness darker seem, 
Like one that waketh in a dream. 

Sits the lord of Ennerslie : 

Sitteth in his carved chair — 
From his forehead pale and fair 
Falleth down the raven hair 

Heavily — heavily ; 
There is no color on his check. 
His lip is pale — he doth not speak, 
And rarely doth his footstep break 

The stillness of grim Ennerslie. 

From the casement, mantled o'er 
With ivy-boughs and lichens hoar, 
The shadows creep along the floor 

Stealthily— stealthily ; 
They glide along, a spectral train, 
And rest upon the crimson stain 
Where of old a corpse was lain — 

Murdered at grim Ennerslie. 

In a niche within the wall, 
Where the shadows deepest fall. 
Like a coffin and a pall. 

Gloomily — gloomily. 
Sits an owlet, huge and gray, 
That there hath sat for many a day, 
And like a ghost doth gaze alway 

Upon the lord of Ennerslie ; 

Gazeth with its mystic eyes 
Ever in a weird surprise. 
Like some demon in disguise. 

Ceaselessly— ceaselessly ; 
And close beside that haunted nook, 
Bendeth o*er an open book, 
With a strange and dreamy look, 

The pale young lord of Ennerslie. 

With a measured step and slow, 
At times he paces to and fro, 
Muttering in whispers low. 
Fitfully— fitfuUy ; 



Or resting in his ancient chair, 
Gazing on the vacant air — 
Sure some phantom sees he there. 
The haunted lord of Ennerslie ! 

There is a picture on the wall, 
A statue on a pedestal — 
Standing where the sunbeams fall 

Goldenly — goldenly ; 
And in either form and face 
The self-^me beauty you may 
Imaged with a wondrous grace. 

That angel-form at Ennerslie ! 

Once, 't is said, upon a time, 
Ere his manhood's golden prime. 
Wandering in a southern clime 

Restlessly — restlessly, 
There passed him by a lady fair. 
With violet eyes and golden hair : 
It is her form that gleameth there. 

That angel-form at Ennerslie. 

When the stars are in the west, 
And the water-lilies rest. 
Rocking on the river's breast 

Sleepily — sleepily — 
When the curfew, for remote, 
Blendeth with the night-bird's note, 
Down the river glides a boat 

From the shades of Ennerslie. 

Glideth on by Ellesmaire, 
Where doth dwell a lady fair. 
With violet eyes and golden hair, 

Lonesomely — lonesomely ; 
At the window's height alway 
She weaves a scarf of colors gay, 
And in the distance far away 

She seeth haunted Ennerslie. 

Sitting in her lonely room. 
Ere the twilight's' purple gloom, 
Weaving at her fairy loom 

Wearily — wearily, 
She heareth music sweet and low : 
It is a song she well doth know ; 
She used to sing it long ago — 

It Cometh up from Ennerslie. 

Back she threw the casement wide ; 
She saw the river onward glide. 
The lilies nodding on the tide 

Sleepily — sleepily ; 
She saw a boat wiUi snowy sail 
Bearing onward with the gale ; 
She saw the silken streamer pal&— 

She saw the lord of Ennerslie ! 



II. 

Fadiito are the summer leaves— 
The fields are rich with golden shemTes 
Her silken web the lady weaves 

Wearily — wearily ; 
Her cheek has lost its summer bloom, 
Her lovely eyes are full of gloom. 
She weaveth at her fairy loom. 

And looketh down to Ennenlie. 
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She doth not smile, Fhe doth not sigh — 
Above her is the cold gray sky ; 
Below, the river moaneth by 

Drearily — drearily ; 
She sees the withered leaflets ride 
Like fairy barks adown the tide : 
She saith, ** Right merrily they glide. 

For they go down to Ennerslie." 

Beside her on the hearth of stone. 
There sits a bent and withered crone, 
Who doth for ever rock and moan 

Drowsily — drowsily ; 
She croon eth songs of mystic rhyme. 
And legends of the olden time; 
She telleth tales of death and crime — 

She tells of haunted Ennerslie. 

She telleth how, as she hath heard. 
How dwelleth there a demon weird 
In seeming of an ow8e)-bird. 

Ceaselessly — ceaselessly; 
And bow that fiend must linger still. 
And work the master wo and ill. 
Till one shall dare with fearless will 

Go down to haunted Ennerslie. 

She telleth how — that ancient crone — 

He loved a lady years agone, 

The fairest that the earth has known. 

Secretly — secretly — 
But dare not woo her for his bride, 
Because that death will sure betide 
The first that in her beauty's pride 

Shall go to haunted Ennerslie. 

She listened — but she nothing said ; 
Like a lily drooped her head, 
Her white hand wound the silken thread 
* Carelessly — carelessly ; 
She rove the scarf from out the loom, 
She slowly paced across the room. 
And gleaming through the midnight gloom 
She saw the light at Ennerslie. 

The nurse she slumbered in her chair : 

Then up arose that lady fair 

And crept adown the winding stair 

Silently — silently ; 
A boat was by the river-side, 
I'he silken web as sail she tied, 
And lovely in her beauty's pride. 

Went sailing down to Ennerslie. 

Back upon the sighing gale 

Her tresses floated like a veil ; 

Her brow was cold, her cheek was pale, 

Fearfully — fearfully ; 
She heard strange whispers in her ear. 
She saw a shadow hover near — 
Her very life-blood chilled with fear, 

As down she went to Ennerslie. 

As upward her blue eyes she cast, 
A shadowy form there flitted past. 
And settled on the quivering mast 

Silently — silently. 
The lady gazed, yet spake no wofd : 
She knew it was the evil bird, 



The wicked demon, grim and weird, 
That dwelt at haunted Ennerslie. 

Fainter from the tower's height 
Seems to her the beacon-light. 
Gleaming on her darkening sight 

Fitfully— fitfully ; 
The river's voice is faint and low. 
An icy calm is on her brow ; 
She saith, *< The curse is on me now. 

But he is free at Ennerslie !" 

Within that tower's solitude 
He sitteth in a musing mood, 
And gazeth down upon the flood 

Dreamily — dreamily : 
When lo ! he sees a fairy bark 
Gliding amid .the shadows dark. 
And there a lady still and stark — 

A wondrous sight at Ennerslie. 

He hurried to the bank below. 
Upon the strand he drew the prow — 
He drew it in the moonlight's glow. 

Eagerly — eagerly ; 
He parted back the golden hair 
That veiled the cheek and forehead fair ; 
He started at her beauty rare. 

The pale young lord of Ennerslie. 

He called her natne : she nothing said ; 
Upon his bosom drooped her head ; 
The color firom her wan cheek fled 

Utterly — utterly. 
Slowly rolled the sluggish tide, 
The breeze amid the willows sighed ; 
^ l^his is too deep a curse !" he cried — 

The stricken lord of Ennerslie. 



GENIUS. 



Spirit immortal and divine ! 

Whose calm and searching eye 
Looks forth upon the universe, 

its wonders to descry — 
Whose eagle-wing, resistless, proud, 
Hath soared above each misty cloud 

That o'er us darkly spread — 
I bow before thee, as of old 
The Grecian bowed to her who told. 

The oracles of dread. 

For thou art Nature's prophet — prieft, 

Anointed by her God, 
And dwellest in her sacred courts, 

By others all untrod : 
To thee alone 'tis given to raise 
The veil that shrouds firom mortal gue 

Her mysteries sublime ; 
To hear her sweet and solemn tone 
Revealing wonders else unknown 

In all the lapse of time. 

And more — the human heart is deep^ 
And passionate, and strong. 

But thou may St read its sealed page» 
And search its depths among ; 

Mayst bow it with thy spell of mighty 
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Or urge it to a prouder flight, 

A loftier desire — 
Till, yielding to thy high control. 
The newly-wakened, eager soul, 

To purer things aspire. 

Thou dwellcst on this lowly earth, 

Majestic and alone ; 
Thy home is in a brighter clime. 

Near the EternaKs throne ; 
And evermore, in tameless might. 
Still strivest thou to wing thy flight. 

Its glory to attain ; 
£*en as the eagle turns his eye, 

Though fettered, to his native sky, 
And struggles with his chain. 

Men gaze in strange and wondering awe 

On thine inspired brow, 

But reck not uf the hidden things 

That darkly sleep below ; 
Nor how thou spurnest earth's control. 
What voices haunt thy troubled soul — 

What shadows round thee play ; 
Thy dreams are all of future bliss, 
Of other worlds — and e'en in this 

Thy name shall not decay ! 

Sage ! musing in thy lonely cell — 

Aspiring, yet serene ; 
Tracking afar the light of truth. 

Through darkness dimly seen — 
A thousand minds thy truths have caught. 
And pondered o*er thy lofty thought. 

In inspiration high : 
A thousand minds have scanned the page 
Made clearer by the lapse of age, 

In which thy treasures lie. 

Bard — lo ! the thrilling strain that poured 

Thy soul's deep melodies. 
Have waked in man^ an echoing heart 

A thousand sympathies ; 
Have lived through years of dull decay 
When princely names have passed away. 

That were a glory then, 
Till every word hath thus become 
Like to a thrilling voice of home, 

In the deep hearts of men I 

And ye o'er whose inspired souls 

Strange shapes of beauty gleamed, 
Embodied to the gaze of men 

In forms of heaven that seemed — 
The marble still in beauty lives, 
The pictured canvass but receives 

New value from decay ; 
And both shall perish ere the name 
Of him who gave them unto fame 

Hath passed, like them, away. 

And they, to whom were given the gift 

Of Inspiration's tongue — 
Upon whose high, commanding words 

Senates in rapture hung ; 
And they, the dauntless chiefs and brave, 
On battle-field and ocean-wave. 

Who won a lofty fame — 
Lo ! deathless, and defying Time, 



A thousand monuments sublime 
Commemorate each name ! 

Thus Genius lives — its spirit caught 

From heaven^s own height afar. 
Shines tranquil mid the gloom of earth. 

An ever-guiding star : 
A shining mark that *s given to show 
To those who darkly tread below 

Tho way our pathway tends ; 
A beauty and a mystery, 
A prophecy of things to be 

When earthly being ends ! 

A prophecy of glorious things — 

Of holy things and bright. 
Which we behold not through the misti 

That dim our mortal sight ; 
A voice that whispers from afar. 
Telling of wondrous things that are 

Where perfectness hath power ! 
A light to guide the spirit on 
Till that celestial state be won 

Which was our pnmal dower. 

Thou shalt go forth in prouder might 

And firmer strength ere long. 
And Truth shall guide thee on thy way 

With revelation strong ; 
And thou shalt see with wondering eyes 
The thousand mighty mysteries 

That round our being cling ; 
Unfolding truths whose shadows lie 
Darkly before the doubting eye. 

Our souls bewildering. 

High souls have gazed on wondrous things^ 

And men have called them dreams — 
But they are such as shadowed stars 

Upon the mirroring streams ; * 

We gaze upon the phantom-glow — 
Alas ! we gaze too much below — 

And strive to grasp in vain ; 
But Genius turns his gaze afar. 
Where like a pure and sliining star 

The glorious truth is seen ! 

Go forth, thou spirit proud and high. 

Upon thy soaring flight ! 
Thou art the messenger of God, 

And he will guide thee right. 
Go proudly forth and fearlessly. 
For many a hidden mystery 

Awaits thee to unseal : 
And men shall gaze in rapt surprise 
On wonders that to darkened eyes 

Thy brightness shall reveal ! 



MY SISTER. 

I HJiTS an only sister, 

Fresh in her giriish glee. 
For she is only seventeen. 

And still is fancy firee : 
She has a fair and happy face. 

Like cloudless skies in May 

Or like a lake, where tranquilly 

The silver moonbeams play. 
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She is my only sister, 

And we've together grown, 
Till childhood's thoughtless glee hath changed 

To girlhood's gentle tone ; 
And we have shared in varied scenes 

Of sadness and of glee, 
But never were two sisters 

As different as we. 

Yet in our outward seeming, 

In feature and in face, . 
They say that e'en a careless glance 

AT ay some resemblance trace ; 
Save that a flood of sunny light 

O'er her seems softly shed, 
While over me some darker shades 

Like twilight shadows spread. 

Her tresses, tinged with golden, 

All gracefully entwine 
Upon a calm and placid brow 

Of fairer hue than mine ; 
Her cheek is of a brighter glow, 

Her eve a softer brown, 
Where from the dark and drooping fringe 

A dreamy shade is thrown. 

My- sister hath no sorrow 

To check her spirit free ; 
No mournful shadows o'er her pass 

As oft they pass o'er me ; 
Her smile is ever beaming forth 

In one unchanging mood. 
The gladness of a sunny heart 

By sorrow unsubdued. 

She's happy mid the revelry. 

And in the mazy dance ; 
And in the drearest solitude 

As brightly shines her glance ; 
She calmly plucks the flowers of life 

Around her pathway spread, 
And careth not for those to bloom. 

Nor dreams of others dead. 

The deep, delirious dreamings. 

Whose wild, bewildering strife 
Beguiles the heart from sober truths 

And wearies it of life — 
The sudden fits of moumfulness. 

Of wild and fitful glee. 
My sister's tranquil breast knows not, 

As they are known to me. 

There are many like my sister — 

They who serenely glide. 
Secure in tranquil cheerfulness, 

Adown life's stormy tide. 
'Tis strange to think how tranquilly 

They brave the tempest's frown. 
And calmly breast the troubled waves. 

When other barks go down ! 

My fair and gentle sister ! 

How calmly glides her life — 
No weariness to dim her brow, 

No care or spirit-strife : 
With happy heart she hears alone 

The music of life's stream. 
And all things seem to her as yet 

A hit and Jhiry dream ! 



THE SEABHELL. 



Sadlt the murmur, stealing 

Through the dim windings of the mazy shell, 
Seemeth some ocean-mystery concealing 

Within its cell. 

And ever sadly breathing, 

^s with the tone of far-oflf waves at play, [ing. 

That dreamy murmur through the sea-shell wreath- 
Ne'er dies away. 

It is no faint replying 

Of far-off melodies of wind and wave. 
No echo of the ocean-billow, sighing 

Through gem-lit cave. 

It is no dim retaining 

Of sounds that through the dim sea-caverns swell; 
But some lone ocean-spirit's sad complaining 

Within that cell. 

" Where are the waters flowing ?" 

Thus breathes that ever-wailing spirit-tone ; 

** Where are the bright gems in their beauty glow- 
In cavern lone 1 [ing, 

**I languish for the ocean — 

I pine to view the billow's heaving crest ; 
I miss the music of its dreamlike motion, 

That lulled to rest 

** Where are the bright waves playing 1 

Where sleeps the cavern's still and gem-lit gloom ? 

For there I know sweet tones, yet sad, are straying, 
That call me home !" 

In vain thy plaintive sighing. 

Lone ocean-sprite ! thy home is far away ; 
No ocean-music giveth sweet replying 

Unto thy lay. 
Far off the waves are gleaming ; 

Thy sisters deck with pearls their tresses fair, 
And gem-light through the ocean-caves u stream- 

Thou art not there ! [ing : 

How like art thou, sad spirit. 

To many a one, the lone ones of the earth ! — 
Who in the beauty of their souls inherit 

A purer birth ; 

They who, for ever yearning, 

Pine for the glory of their far-off home ; 
Unto its half-veiled beauty sadly turning, 

From earthly gl6om. 

Whose tones, for ever swelling. 

Pour forth the melody of burning thought ; 
From the sweet music of that far-off dwelling 

An echo caught ! 
Like thine the restless sighing — 

Like thine the melo<ly their spirits own ; 
No kindred music to their own replying. 

No answering tone ! 

' They dream — they dream for ever ! 

They live in visions beautiful and vain ; 
And vain the spirit's passionate endeavor 
To break their chain. 

Yet thou, lone child of ocean. 

May St never more behold thine ocean-foam ; 
While they shall rest from each wild, sad emotion. 

And find their home ! 
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TO MY BOY IN HEAVEN. 



I GAZED upon thee ! Was it rigid Death 

That Bat enthroned upon thine icy brow ? 
Ah no ! methought I saw the livinq^ breath 

Of life expand thy heaving; breast but now : 
He slcepH ! tread softly — wake him not; how bright 

These dreams of heaven upon liis spirit fall ! 
They fold it slumbering 'neath ttieir wings of light, 

And bear it up to Heaven's high festival — 
The festival of dreams — where spirits hold 

Their deep communings, when the seraph Sleep 
Spreads his encircling wings, which softly fold 

The earth to rest, and close the eyes that woep. 

It was a fearful dream : methought ye said 

That he— my boy — was of the earth no more ! 
That all the sentinels of life had fled, 

And that pale Death their portals guarded o'er : 
Ye deemed that I should weep— but not a tear 

Burst from the frozen founts where they were pent, 
Though dark, foreboding thought and bitter fear 

Rushed to my heart, and bade my soul lament 
He is not dead — he sleeps : he could not die, 

So loved, so beautiful ! If Death should bear 
His spirit hence, e*en to his native sky, 

My voice would pierce the inner temples there ! 

He is not dead ! Ah, how my spirit mocks 

The vain delusion ! Can I look on this, floclu ? 
And doubt whoso hand each charmed vein now 

I dare not claim what Death hath sealed ai his : 
And thus I gave thee, Arthur, to the tomb. 

And saw the brow oft pillowed next my heart 
Laid down amid the dust and darkling gloom, 

To be, alas ! too soon of dust a part ! 
I saw them heap the earth about thy form, 

And press the light turf o'er thy peaceful breast, 
Then leave thee to the cold and brooding worm, 

As some young dove in a deserted nest 



I gazed : it was the autumn's golden light [luniM 

That flung bright shadows o*er thy new-madtf 
While through the trees that waved in colors bright, 

I heard the low sweet winds thy dirges moan ! 
And there was one looked with me on that scene. 

Who bade me know our bitter loss thy gain : 
But ah ! his cheek was pale as mine, I ween. 

And from his eyes the hot tears fell like rain. 
That eve, while gazing on the midnight sky. 

One bright new star looked out from its lone 
sphere : 
We knew no name to call the stranger by. 

So gave it thine, and deemed that thou wert near. 

The autumn passed : how desolate was earth ! 

How froze the lucid veins upon her brofw ! 
While oft the spectre winds now wandered forth 

Like unseen s[)irits, treading sad and slow : 
Dark, hoary winter came, with piercing breath, 

And gave to earth a passionless embrace — 
Ah me ! 'twas as the lip of white-browed Death 

Had kissed with fondne$ts some beloved fiioe : 
The dazzling snow-wreath garlanded thy tomb, 

While each pale star, effulgent as the day. 
Let forth its glittering beams amid the gloom. 

And dimpled earth, where this white splendor lay. 

I left thee : wooed to that rich southern clime 

Where glows the orange and where blooms the 
The land of passion, where the brow of time [rose ; 

Dims not, but with renewed splendor glows — 
The joyous Spring on her triumphal car 

Rode through the land in beauty and in light. 
And on the young south wind flung wide and far 

The odor of her Bowers — ^her spirit's young delight 
I rested not, though all was bright and green. 

For still I heard thy gentle voice's moan : 
My spirit leaped the darkling space between. 

And knelt, all breathless, by thy twilight home I 
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One year hath flown — one little circling year — 

A dim, faint shadow of the wing of Time ; 
Nor hath mine eye forgot the secret tear, 

Or heart to weave the sad and mournful rhyme : 
I stand beside thee — and I quickly trace 

The loving hand that hath been busy here. 
Who gave such beauty to thy dwelling-place, 

And bade the fresh green grass wave lightly there ? 
My heart is full, nor can I say farewell, 

£*en to thy gentle shade, oh spirit bright ! 
V\ ithout one prayer for him who wove the spell 

Of loveliness where all was ray less night 

Not unremembered, then, thy narrow home 

Within the city of the voiceless dead ; 
For hither oft a kindred form would roam, 

And place fresh turf above thy fair young head. 
I stand beside thee ! — and again the dreams 

Of olden time rise up before my view, 
While lulling sounds, like to the voice of streama, 

Float o'er my soul, soil as the morning dew : 
Could prayers or tears of mine but win thee now 

From thy high walk around the starry thrones, 
So selfish this, my tears would cease to flow — 

My voice refuse to &lter forth the tones. 



MY SISTER ELLEN. 



SisTSR Ellen, I've been dreaming 

Of a fair and happy time ; 
Gentle thoughts are round me gleaming. 

Thoughts of sunny girlhood's prime : 
Oh, the light, untutored fancies, 

Images so quaint and bold — 
Dim outlines of old romances. 

Forming childhood*s age of gold ! 
Eternal spring was then above us. 

Sunshine cheered our every path ; 
None then knew us but to love us — 

Winning ways sweet childhood hath. 

Thou art little Nelly, looking 

Up into my anxious face — 
I thy childish caprice brooking, 

As thy merry thoughts I trace : 
See thy dreamy blue eyes glancing 

From thy founts of light and glee, 
And thy little feet go dancing 

Like the waves upon the sea ! 
Tossing from thy snowy shoulder 

Golden curls with witching grace. 
Charming every new beholder 

With thine arch, expressive face. 

Sister £l!en ! I've been dreaming 

Of some lightsome summer eves. 
When the harvest-moon was beaming 

Soflly through the dewy leaves- 
How among the flowers we wandered, 

Treading light as summer air ; 
Looking upward, how we pondered 

On the dazzling glories there ! 
We were children then together, 

Though I older was in years, 
And life's dark and stormy weather 

Seemed like April's amilef and tears. 



FAREWELL OF THE SOUL TO THE BODY. 

HjiBK ! a solemn bell is pealing 

From the far-off spirit clime ; 
Angel forms, expectant, kneeling 

On the outer shores sublime. 
Hither turn their eyes of splendor 

Piercing through the mists of time ! 

Thou art faintly, sadly sighing. 
Voyager through time with me ; 

Can it be, thou 'rt sinking — dying ? 
Can it be that I am free — 

Free to drink in life immortal, 
Unrestraiii6d now by thee t 

Yes ! thine earthly days are numbered, 
Yet thou 'rt clinging round me still ; 

Still my drooping wings are cumbered 
By thy weak and fleshly will : 

Gently thus I loose thy claspings. 
Wishing thee no further ill. 

Though I 've often bent upon thee 

A rebuking spirit's gaze. 
When thy spell was fully on me. 

In our early, youthful days. 
Sad and loath I am to leave thee. 

Treading Death's bewildering maze ! 

All of enmity is banished 

As I hear thee moaning low. 
Pride and beauty have so vanished. 

Nothing can revive them now : 
See the hand of death triumphing 

In the dews upon thy brow ! 

Ah ! thy heart is faintly tolling. 

Like a closely muffled bell. 
And the purple rivers rolling 

'Neath thy bosom's gentle swell, 
Flow like waters when receding 

From a thirsty, springless well. 

What a weight is on thy bosom — 

What a palsy in thy hand ! 
Thus Death chilled fair Eden's blossom-^ 

Thus, at his august command. 
All of human birth and mixture 

Shuddering in his presence stand ! 

Let me, through thine eyelids closing, 
Look once more upon the earth ; 

There thou soon wilt be reposing, 
Borne away from home and hearth. 

Where thy footsteps once were greeted 
With the noisy shout of mirth. 

Hark ! what organ tones are swelling 
Through the spirit-realm on high ; 

Ransomed souls are sweetly telling 
Of the joys beyond the sky : 

Let me here no longer linger. 
When the heavens are so nigh ! 

Life's companion ! thus we sever — '• 
Our short pilgrimage is done : 

We shall reunite for ever. 
Travel-stained and weary one, 

When the voice of God Eternal 
Wakes the dead with trumpet tone ! 
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<* T *M weary and old/' said the dying 

Ah the sceptre fell from his shrunken hand ; 
** One foot on the earth, and one on the hier, 
I p^o, with a wail fur the beautiful here. 
To the phantom years in the ghostly land. 

Thou^^ht, like a river swift, sweeps o'er me now ; 

Backward I'm borne to the eve of my birth: 
Smooth, then, my wrinkled cheek, spotless my brow; 
8t >od I, with steady hand, held to the plough, 

Ready to furrow the beautiful earth ! 

I'hen, as I sped along, softly there came 

One witli a flowing robe, silken and green ; 
Sweet was her siren voice— Spring was her name : 
Sunshine or shade, she was ever the same — 
Dazzling in lieauty, and graceful in mien. 

Bride of my youthful days, gentle and fair, 
Low lies thy grave at the portals of Time ! 
Wrapt in thy shroud of long sunshiny hair, 
The hours upborne by the wings of the air. 
Entombed thee in love, singing dirges sublime. 

There on thy bosom wan, pulseless and cold, 

Lay thy three doves at rest, which thou didst bear; 
First-born of early love — lambs of our fold, 
How, on their scented breath. Death feasted bold ! 
E'en May, the youngest one, fairest, was there. 

Then, as I turned aside, weeping for thee. 

Swift came another maid, laughing and bright ; 
She on my bosom hung, joyous and free. 
And in her dulcet tones warbled to me — 
Pouring her heart out in strains of delight. 

Bride of my sober prime, faded and gone. 
Thou wert to me as a beautiful dream ! 
Love in thy spirit dwelt, free on his throne. 
Held by thy ravishing sweetness alone. 
Till thou wert engulfed in oblivion's stream. 

Sad, then, my spirit grew — lonely I sighed ; 

All that I loved on earth fled from my grasp : 
Spring, in her beauty, first mournfully died — 
Summer I buried, too, close by her side, 

Wrenching the links of affection's strong clasp. 

Thin grew my whitened beard — moistened my eye; 

Faint was my voice's tone — languished my heart: 
Then, in my dreary age. Autumn drew nigh, 
Like a sweet angel of love from the sky, 

Ready to act the Samaritan's part 

Oh, she with wisdom soothed ! cheerful her voice, 
Ringing at mom like a clear matin-bell ; 

Streams in my Summer's path seemed to rejoice ; 

Spring was my first and my earliest choice, 
But Autumn I loved with a fervor as well. 

Oft when the glowing stars — footprints of God — 

Lit up the earth with a holier li^^ht. 
We o'er each pleasant place fuli'ringly trod. 
Wailing the fate of the brown, fading sod, 

That shrunk from our steps ns if fearing a blight 
Down by a flashing rill, winding in shade. 

Leaping t > fiunli.?ht in gladnew and mirth, 
We, in a softened m(H)d, pleasantly made 
A couch, where the streamlet a monody played — 

A death song for one of the brightest of earth ! 



Pa!e grew the berries red, close at our feet ; 

Wan looked the waning moon over our head ; 
Then moaned the hollow winds, winged and fleet, 
And Autumn unfolded her white winding-«beet, 

While Winter approached and enshrouded the 
dead ! 

As I in voiceless grief over her hang. 
Through her half-frozen lips broken words came: 
Sweeter than all that the minstrel lias sun;?. 
The death-stricken accents that fell from her tongue, 
For even in death she was lisping my name ! 

Down by her yawning tomb, wrinkled with care, 

Cheerless and lone I sat, stricken and old ; 
While my shrill piping voice poured on the air 
Tones like the voice of the spectre Despair, 
Calling his flock to their desolate fold ! 

Then did I journey on, leaning the while 
Faintly on Winter's staff, goaded by him : 

Ne'er on my shrivelled lips glimmered a emilfr-^ 

Wearily travelled wc many a mile, 
The sun growing dark, and the stars shining dim. 

Through the old forests vast, leafless and hrown. 

Fled we the sickle keen, wielded by Time : 
Thus ever reapeth he what hath been sown. 
Plucking the fruits which another hath grown. 
Golden sheaves binding in every clime. 

Down by the blackened stream, flowing from Death, 
Sit I, with folded hands, waiting my doom ; 

Numb are my ag-d limbs — frozen my breath; 

Soon shall the pearl-berried misletoc wreath 
Twine its green arms round the parted Yearns 
tomb !" 

Thus sighed the dying year, palsied and old ; 

Feeble and few grew the words that he spoke; 
Twelve had the bell with its iron tongue told 
When Time, in his office grown fearless and boUl, 

With sharp-whetted scythe cut him down at a 
stroke ! 



THE ISLE OF DREAMS. 

I MRT thee in the Isle of Dreama, 

Beloved of my soul — 
I met thee on the silver sands, 

Where Lethean rivers roll ; 
And by the flashing water-falls. 

That lulled the hours asleep. 
Thy spirit whispered unto mine 

The vows it may not keep..... 

I met thee in the Isle of Dreams — 

No fairer land may bloom 
Among the island-stars that crest 

The midnight's heavy gloom : 
The lilies blossomed in our path, 

Wild roses on the spray, 
And young birds from the wilderness 

Sang each a dreamy lay. 

Our steps foil lightly as we pressed 
The green, enchajiteil ground, 

For l(»ve was swelling in our hearts, 
And in the air around : 
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All, all was sunshine, bliss, and light, 

Beloved of my soul, 
When in the Isle of Dreams we met, 

Where Lethean rivers roll. . 



Then tread again the sounding shores 

That echo in my dreams, 
And walk beneath the rosy sky 

That through my vision gleams ; 
Oh meet me, meet me yet once more, 

6eIov6d of my soul, 
Within the lovely Isle of Dreams, 

Where Lethean rivers roll ! 



THE SHADOW. 

Twigs beside the crumbling well 

Where the lichen clingeth fast — 
Twice, the shadow on them fell, 

And the breeze went wailing past 
« Shines the moon this eve as brightly 

As the harvest-moon may shine ; 
Stands each star, that glimmers nightly. 

Like a saint within its shrine : 
Whence the shade then, whence the shadow! 

Canst thou tell, sweet lady mine V 

But the lady's cheek was pale, 

And her lips were snowy white, 
As she clasped her silken veil, 

Floating in the silver light : 
Like an angel's wing it glistened — 

Jiike a sybil seemed the maid ; 
But in vain the lover listened, 

Silence on her lips was laid ! 
Though they moved, no sound had broken 

Through the stillness of the glade. 

Brighter grew her burning eyes — 

Wan and thin the rounded cheek : 
Was it terror, or surprise. 

That forbade the lips to speak 1 
To his heart, then, creeping slowly, 

Came a strange and deadly fear; 
Words and sounds profane, unholy, 

Stole into his shrinking ear — 
And the moon sunk sudden downward. 

Leaving earth and heaven drear ! 

.Slowly from the lady's lips 

Burst a deep and heavy sigh — 
As from some long, dark eclipse. 

Rose the red moon in the sky : 
Saw he then the lady leaning 

Cold and fainting by the well ; 
Eyes once filled with tender meaning 

Closed beneath some hidden spell : 
What was heard he dared not whisper. 

What he feared were death to tell ! 

The little hand was wondrous fair 
Which to him so wildly clung — 

Raven was the glossy hair 

Then from off her forehead flung ; 

Much too fair that hand for staining 
With a crime of darkest dye : 



But the moon again is waning 
hk the pale and starless sky — 

Haik ! what words are slowly falling 
On the breeze that swept Uiem by f 

" Touch her not !" the voice it said — 

" Wrench thy mantle from her grasp ! 
Thus the disembodied dead 

Warns from that polluting clasp. 
Touch her not, but still look on her — 

All an angel seemeth she ; 
Yet, the guilty stains upon her 

Shame the Fiend's dark company ! 
But, her hideous crime is nameless 

Under heaven's canopy." 

Twic^, beside the crumbling well. 

Where the lichen clingeth fast — 
Tu)ice the shadow on them fell, 

And the breeze went wailing past : 
Twice the voice's hollow warning 

Pierced the haunted midnight air ! 
Then the golden light of morning 

Streamed upon the lady there : 
They who found her, stark and lonely. 

Said the corse was very fair. 



LITTLE NELL. 



SpBiiro, with breezes cool and airy, 
Opened on a little fairy ; 
Ever restless, making merry, 
She, with pouting lips of cherry. 
Lisped the words she could not master. 
Vexed that she might speak no faster — 
Laughing, running, playing, dancing. 
Mischief all her joys enhancing — 
Full of baby-mirth and glee. 
It was a joyous sight to see 

Sweet LiUle Nell ! 

Summer came, the green earth's lover. 
Ripening the tufted clover — 
Calling down the glittering showers. 
Breathing on the buds and flowers- 
Rivalling young pleasant May 
In a generous holy day ! 
Smallest insects hummed a tune 
Through the blessed nights of June : 
And the maiden sang her song 
Throu^ the days so bright and long — 

Dear LitUe Nell ! 

Autumn came ! the leaves were felling — 
Death the little one was calling : 
Pale and wan she grew, and weakly. 
Bearing all her pains so meekly. 
That to us she seemed still dearer 
As the trial-hour drew nearer. 
But she left us hopeless, lonely, 
Watching by her semblance only : 
And a little grave they made her. 
In the churchyard cold they laid her — 
Laid her softly down to rest. 
With a white rose on her breast — 

Poor Little NeU ! 
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THE LITTLE FLOCK. 



*« W« were not many" — wc who stoofl 

In childhood round our mother's knee — 
A laughing, wild, and wayward brood 
Of many a changeful mind and mood, 
And hearts as light as hearts could be. 

** We were not many" — we who played. 

When breathless came the scorching noon, 
Out in the leafy, grassy shade, 
The old and fragrant orchard made. 
As lengthened shadows fell in June. 

How sweetly smolled the upturned mould 
Beneath the green and bending bough, 
For there, when days were moist and cold, 
The grass was sown ere spring was old — 
I M give the world to see it now ! 

** Wc were not many" — we who drew 
At evening round the blazing hearth, 
To read, how from the harebells blue 
The tinv elves would drink the dew, 
Ere fairy forms forsook the earth. 

" We were not many" — wo who heard, 
From lips we loved at eve and mom, 

The teachings of the holy word. 

When youthful hearts to prayer were stirred, 
And love of meek-eyed Faith was bom. 

** We were not many" — death has spared 

A larger flock to mother*s tears, 
And when his icy arm was bared, 
We scarcely thought that he had dared 

To touch the one so young in years. 

" We were not many" — we who wept 

To see his star in swift decline : 
Five golden autumns he has slept — 
Five budding springs the moss has crept 

Around his couch beneath the pine. 

" We are not many" — when we stand 

Where now he sleeps, at fall of dew ; 
When loving May, with breezes bland, 
Has smoothed the turf with angel hand, 
And decked it round with violets blue. 

" We are not many" — we who press 

With trembling lips Life's brimming cup : 

One craving draughts of happiness — 

Another, it may be, would bless 

The wave that dashed death's waters up. 

" We are not many" — doubts and fears, 

And faded hopes of earth's renown, 
And broken faith, and toil and tears. 
Have, in the winepress of our years. 

Been heaped, and crushed, and trodden down! 

" We were not many" — we who stood 
In childhood round our mother's knee : 

Bui one from out the laughing brood 

Has borne unto his solitude 

The dreams he drcampt in infimcy. 



MUSINGS. 

How like a conqueror the king of daj 

Folds back the curtains of his orient couch. 
Bestrides the fleecy clouds, and speeds his way 

Through skies made brighter by his buming 
touch ; 
For 81 a warrior from the tented field. 

Victorious hastes his wearied limbs to res^ 
8o doth the sun his brazen sceptre yield. 

And sink, fair night, upon thy gentle breast 

All hail, sad Vesper ! on thy girdled throne 

Thou sitst a queen. Oh, twilight watcher-star, 
With gliding step thou comest forth alone. 

Pale, dreamy dweller of the realms afar ; 
And when at eve's most holy, chastened hour, 

I watch each lesser star wiUiin its shrine. 
How do I miss the strange, mysterious power 

That chains my spirit to thine orb divine. 

Fair Vesper ! when thy golden tresses gleam 

Amid the banners of the sunset sky. 
Thy spirit floats on every radiant beam 

That gilds with beauty thy sweet home on high : 
Then hath my soul its hour of deepest bliss, 

And gentle thoughts like angels round me 
throng. 
Breathing of worlds (oh, how unlike to this f) 

Where dwells eternal melody and song. 

8tar of the twilight ! thou wert loved by one 

Whose spirit late hath passed away from earth. 
Who parted from us when the wdiling tone 

Of some lone winds hushed gentle summer's 
mirth : 
Tet, though we missed her. at the eventide. 

And eyes gazed sadly on the vacant chair. 
Though from the dearth her music-tones have 
died. 

And gone glad laughter that resounded there- 
Still from her high and holy place above 

None would recall her to this earthly sphere. 
Or seek to win her from that home of love 

To tread the paths of sin and sorrow here : 
But clouds are gathering round fair Cynthia*s 
home, 

And dark and heavy grows the sultry air. 
While, one by one, the lights in yon vast dome 

Fade and go out as Death were busy there. 

• 

And she, pale spirit of the midnight skies, 

Whose tears of light were streaming o'er the 
heath, 
Now seems, unto my wakeful, watching eyes. 

Like some lone weeper in the house of deaUi ! 
The storm hath burst — the lightning's angry eye 

Glanceth around me, and the hoarse winds tell 
The raging tempest's might and majesty. 

Bright thoughts have vaQished — gentle star, &ie- 
wcU! 
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Mrs. Julia Howe is a daughter of the 
late eminent banker Samuel Ward, and a sis- 
ter of Samuel Ward, junior, one of our most 
accomplished scholars. In the spring of 
1843 she was married to Dr. S. G. Howe, 
of Boston, so well known to his countrymen, 
and indeed to mankind, as one of the most 
active and wise of living philanthropists. 
Mrs. Howe was educated by the best mas- 
ters, and her native intelligence rewarded a 
careful culture with fruits of grace and beau- 
ty which detain the admiration of society. 
One of her teachers was the much-lamented 
Schlesinger, of whom an elegant memoir 
was published by Mr. Ward, at the close of 
which he observes : "Returning to New York 
from a visit to Boston, on the morning of the 
twelfth of June, the writer of this memoir 
was overpowered by the sad intelligence of 
the demise of Mr. Schlesinger — whom he 
loved as a brother, and of whose danger he 



had no suspicion. He gradually gathered 
from a pupil of the deceased, that he had 
died in the night of the eighth, and been bu- 
ried, the Sunday after, in the Marble Ceme- 
tery, whither his mortal remains were fol- 
lowed by his friends and his Brothers of the 
'Concordia,' who sang a requiem over his 
grave. When he asked her for further de- 
tails, turning away to hide her tears, she 
handed him these lines." The pupil here 
referred to is Mrs. Howe, and the lines are 
the poem entitled The Burial of Schlesinger, 
which may be ranked among the finest pro- 
ductions of feminine genius. 

Mrs. JuliaWard, the mother of Mrs. Howe, 
was a woman of taste and various acquire- 
ments, and her literary abilities are illustra- 
ted in many brilliant occasional poems, in 
English and French, of which some speci- 
mens are furnished in an earlier part of the 
present volume. 



THE BURIAL OF SCHLESINaSE. 



Sad music breathes upon the air, 

And steps come mournfully and slow ; 

Heavy is the load we bear, 

Fellow-men our burthen share. 
Death has laid our brother low. 

Ye have heard our joyous strain. 
Listen to our notes of wo ! 

Do ye not remember him 
Whose finger, from the thrilling wiro. 
Now drew forth tears, now tones of fire 1 
Ah ! that hand is cold for ever : 
Gone is now life*s fitful fever — 
We sing his requiem. 

We are singing him to res^— 
He will rise a spirit blest 

Sing it softly, sing it slowly — 
Let each note our sorrow tell. 
For it is our last farewell. 

And his grave is lone and lowly. 

We sorrow for thee, brother ! 

We grieve that thou must lie 
Far from the spot where thy fathers sleep ; 
Thou camest o'er the briny deep 

In a stranger land to die. 

We bear thee gently, brother, 

To thy last resting-place ; 
21 



Soon shall the earth above thee close, 
And the dark veil of night repose 
For ever on thy face. 

We placed the last flowers, brother, 
Upon thy senseless brow ; 
We kissed that brow before Hwas hid, 
We wept upon thy coffin-lid. 
But all unmoved wert thou. 

We 've smoothed the green turf, brother, 

Above thy lowly head ; 
£arth in her breast receive thee : 
Oh, it is sad to leave thee. 

Alone in thy narrow bed ! 

Thou art not with us, brother — 
Yet, in yon blissfbl land. 

Perhaps, thou still canst hear Uft— 

Perhaps thou hovcrest near us 
And smilest as the choral band, 
Which once obeyed thy master hand, 

Now linger with their tears to leave 

The sod that seals thy grave. 

The sun is sinking, brother. 

And with it our melody. 
The dying cadence of our rite 
b mingled with the dying light 

Oh, brother ! by that &ding ray, ^ 
And by this mournful parting lay. 
We will remember thee. 
391 
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Hie leiilptor, in his diiselled lUnw^ 

The painter, in hu colon blon^ . 
The bard, in numbers all his ownip' 

Raises himself his monument : 
But he, whose every touch could wake 

A passion, and a thought control, 
He who, to bless the ear, did make 

Music of his very soul ; 
Who bound for us, in golden chains, 

The golden links of harmony — 
Naught is left us of his strains, 

Naught but their fleeting memory : 
Then, while a trace of him remains, 

8hall we not cherish it tenderly 1 



WORDSWORTH. 



BjiBK of the unseen haven. 

Mind of unearthly mood, 
Like to the prophet's raven. 

Thou bringest me heavenly food ; 
Or like some mikl dove winging 

Its way from cloudless skies, 
Celestial odors bringing. 
And in its glad soul singing 

The songs of paradise. 

Surely tliou hast been nearer 

The bounds of day and night — 
Thy vJHion has been clearer, 

And loftier thy flight. 
And thou to God art dearer 

Than many men of might 
Speak ! for to thee we listen 

As never to bard before, 
And faded eyes shall glisten 

Tliat thought to be bright no more. 

Oh, tell us of yonder heaven. 
And the world that lies within ; 

Tell us of the happy spirits 
To whom we are near of kin ; 

Tell of the songs of rapture, 
Of the stars that never set ; 

Do the angels call us brothers- 
Does our Father love us yet 1 

Speak, for our souls are thirsting 

For the light of righteousness ; 
Speak, for our bosoms are bursting 

With a desolate loneliness ; 
Our hearts are worn and weary. 

Our robes are travel-soiled — 
For through a desert dreary 

Our wandering feet have toiled. 

Those to whom life looks brighter 

May ask an earthlier strain : 
A gayer spell and a lighter 

ShuII hold them in its chain ; 
But to those who have drunk deepest 

Of the cup of joy and grief. 
The tuneful tears Uiou weepest 

Do mhiister relief. 

Spojk, for the earth is throbbing 

With a wild sense of pain ; 
The wintry winds are sobbing 



llw rafiuem of die dam; 
Dimly our InniM are buniivg^ 

And gladly we list to diee. 
With a strange and mystic yearning 

Toward the home where we would be: 
Turn from die rhyme of weaiy Time, 

And sing of Eternity ! 

Tell of the sacred mountains 

Where prophets in prayer have knadad: 
Tell of the glorious fountains 

That soon shall be unsealed ; 
Tell of ^ quiet regions 

Wheiib those we lore are fled ; 
Tell of the angel legions 

That guaid the Ueaaed dead! 
Tell us of the sea of glass. 

And of the icy river ; 
To those who its waves most pass 

Thy message of love deliver. 
Strike, strike thy harp of many lays, 
And we will join the song of praise 
To Him that sitteth upon the thione 

Of life and love for ever ! 
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WOMAN. 



A YisTJiL priestess, proudly pure. 

But of a meek and quiet upiiit ; 
With soul all dauntless to enuduie. 

And mood so calm that naught can Hir t^ 
Save when a thought moat deeply tfaiilliiig 
Her eyes with gentlest tears is filling. 
Which seem with her true words to start 
From the deep fountain at her heart. 
A mien that neither seeks nor shuns 

The homage scattered in her way; 
A love that hath few fiivored ones, 

And yet for all can work and pray ; 
A smile wherein each mortal reads 
The very sympathy he needs ; 
An eye like to a mystic book 

Of lays that bard or iMt>phet sings, 
Which keepeth for the h(^est look 

Of holiest love its deepest things. 

A form to which a king had bent. 
The fireside's dearest ornament — 
Known in the dwellings of the poor 
Better than at the rich man's door; 
A life that ever onward goes. 
Yet in itself has deep repose. 
A vestal priestess, maid, or wile — 

Vestal, and vowed to ofier up 
The innocence of a holy life 

To Him who gives the mingled cup; 
With man its bitter sweets to share. 
To live and love, to do and dare ; 
His prayer to breathe, his tears to shed, 
BrcaJung to him the heavenly bread 
Of holies which, all too high for earth, 
Have yet in her a mortal birth. 

Thin is the woman I have dreamed. 
And to my childish thought she 
The woman I myself should be : 
Alas ! I would that I were she. 
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TO A VfATlTtFUL BTlTufi. 

I WOULD Uiere wi^^m blofh upon thy dieek, 
Tlurt I might deem thee human, not divine ! 
I would those vweet yet nlent lip« might ipeak. 
Even to say, ** I never can be thme !" 
I would thine eye might shun my ardent gaze. 
Then timidly return it ; 'neath the fold 
Of the white vest thy heart beat to the praise 
Responsive that thou heedeat not I hold 
Thy slender hand in mine : oh, why is it so cM 1 

Statue ! I call on thee ! I bid thefltsake 
To life and love. The world is br^t and fair ; 
The flowers of spring blush in each verdant brake ; 
The birds' sweet song makes glad the perfumed air, 
And thou alone feel'st not its balmy breath. 
Oh ! by what spell, once dear, still unforgot, 
Shall I release thee from this seeming death 1 [spot? 
What prayer shall charm thee from yon haunted 
Awake! I summon thee! In vain: she hears me not 

What power hath bound thee thus ? Devoid of 

sense. 
Buried in thine own beauty, speechless, pale — 
What strange, stem destiny, what dire offence. 
Hath drawn around thy living charms this veil 1 
Didst thou, like Niobe, behold the death 
Of all thy loved onesi Did so sad a sight 
Urge from thy bosom forth the panting breath, 
Steal from thy tearful eye its liquid light, 
And wrap thy fainting spirit in eternal night ? 

Or wert thou false, and merciless as fair — 
And is it thus thy perfidy is wroken ? 
Didst thou with smiles the trustmg soul ensnare, 
And smile again to see it crushed and broken 1 
Oh, no ! Heaven wished to rescue from the tomb 
A form so faultless ; and its mandate high 
Arrested thee in youth's transcendent bloom. 
Congealed in marble thy last parting sigh, [die. 
Soothed thee to wakeless sleep, nor sufiered thee to 

For sure thou wert not always thus ! The rush 
Of life*s warm stream hath lit thy vacant glance, 
Tinting thy pallid cheek with maiden blush ; 
Those &iry hmbs have sported in the dance. 
Before they settled thus in quiet rest ; 
Thine ear the lyre's numbers hath received. 
And told their import to the throbbing breast; 
Thy heart hath hoped and feared, hath joyed and 
grieved. 
Hath loved and trusted, and hath been deceived. 

Sleep on ! The memory of thy grief or wrongs 
With the forgotten past have long since fled ; 
And pitying Fate thy slumber still prolongs, 
Lest thou shouldst wake, to sorrow for the dead. 
Oh, should thine eyes unclose again on earth. 
To find thyself uncared for, and alone — 
The mates of thy young days of laughing mirth, 
And he, more dear than all, for ever gone — 
With bitter tears thou 'dst ask again a heart of stone. 

Sleep on in peace ! thou shalt not sleep for ever : 
Soon on thine echoing ear the voice shall thrill, 
Whose well-known tone alone thy bonds may 
And bid thy spirit burst its cerements chill : [sever, 
Thy frozen heart its pulses shall resume. 
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Thine eye with glistenmg tears of mptuBJuwcD, 
Thou diplfc ariae in never-fiiding bloom ! 
The votM of deathless Love must break tbe spell : 
Until that time shall come, ■#eet dreamer, w« thee 

weU! 

— ♦ — 

WANING. 

The Moon looks dimly from the skies, 
Of half her queenlike beauty shorn ; 

A sad and shrouded thing, she lies 

Where she, scarce three weeks since, was bom. 

As fix>m the darkness forth she sprang. 

And it to her a cradle gave, 
So on its bosom she must hang 

Trembling, till it become her grave. 

But while she sees the stars so bright. 
The Moon can not her death deplore, 

For all the heavens are sown with light. 
Though firom herself it come no more. 

Pale Moon ! and I like thee am sinking 

Into my natural nothingness ; 
I who, like thee, from heaven was drinking 

The godlike power to love and bless. 

This shroud of night is dark and chill, 
Ai^ yet I can not think to mourn ; 

The skies I filled are radiant still. 
And will be bright when I am gone ! 



LBE8 FROM THE CUP OF LIFE. 



Ohci I was sad, and well could weep. 
Now I am wild, and I will laugh ; 

Pour out for me libations deep ! 

The blood of trampled grapes I'll quafl^ 

And mock at all who idly mourn, 
And smite the beggar with his staff 

Oh ! let us hold carousal dread 
Over our early pleasures gone, 

Touth is departed, love is dead ; 
Ob wo is me that I was bom ! 

Yet fill the cup, pass round the jest — 
Methinks I could laugh grief to scorn. 

'Tis well to be a thing alone. 

For whom no creature cares or grieves. 
To build on desert sands a throne. 

And spread a couch on wintry leaves. 
Ruthless and hopeless, worn and wise — 

The fool, the imbecile, believes ! 

Make me a song whose sturdy rhyme 
Shall bid defiance bold to Wo. 

Though caitiff wretch, come down to me ; 
See, at thy gate ray trump I blow. 

And, armed with rude indifference. 
To thee thy scornful glove I throw ! 

Ah me ! unequal, bootless fight ! 

Ah, cuiras, that betrays mv tmst ! 
Sorrow's stem angel licars a dart 

Fatal to all of mortal dust ; 
He is a spirit, I of clay : 
He can not die — alas, I must ! 
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BFBAK, FOE THY SBBVANT HBA&ETH. 

SviJiK, for thy nnrant heveth ; 

Alone, in fay lowly bed, 
Before I laid me down to rest. 

My nightly prayer was said ; 
And naught my spirit feareth. 

In darkness or by day : 
Speak, for thy servant hearetb, 

And heareth to obey. 

I 've stood before thine altar, 

A child before thy might ; 
No breath within thy temple stirred 

The dim and cloudy light ; 
And still I knew that thou wert there, 

Teaching my heart to say — 
** Speak, for thy servant heareth, 

And heareth to obey." 

God, my flesh may tremble 
When thou speakest to my soul ; 

But it can not shun thy presence blest. 

Or shrink from thy control. 
A joy my spirit cheereth 

That can not pass away : 
Speak, for thy servant heareth, 

And heareth to obey. • 

Thou biddest me to utter 

Words that I scarce may speak. 
And mighty things are laid on me, 

A helpless one and weak ; 
Darkly thy truth dcclareth 

Its puTp«)se and its way : 
Speak, for thy servant heareth, 

And heareth to obey. 

And shouldst Ihou be a stranger 

To that which thou hast made 1 
Oh ! ever be about my path. 

And hover near my bed. 
Lead me in every step I take. 

Teach me each word I say : 
Speak, for thy servant heareth. 

And heareth to obey. 

How hath thy glory lighted 

My lonely place of rest; 
How sacred now shall be to me 

The spot which thou hast blest ! 
If aught of evil should draw nigh 

To bring me shame and fear. 
My steadfast soul shall make reply, 

** Depart, for God is near !" 

1 bless thee that thou speakest 

Thus to an humble child ; 

Tlie God of Jacob calls to me 

In gentle tones and mild ; 



Thine enemies before thy 
Are scattered in dimay: 

Speak, Lord, thy semnt hearetiay 
And heareth to obey. 

I've stood before thee all my day» 

Have ministered to thee ; 
But in the hour of darkness first 

Thou speakest unto me. 
And now, the night appeareth 

More beautiful than day : 
SpealLlfOrd, thy servant heareth, 

Anneareth to obey. 



A MOTHER'S FEABS. 



I AK one who holds a treasare, 
A gem of wondrous cost ; 

But I mar my heart's deep pleasure 
With the fear it may be losL 

God gives not many mothers 

So fair a child as thou. 
And those he gives to others 

In death are oft laid low. 

I, too, might know that sorrow. 
To stand by thy dying bed. 

And wish each weary morrow 
Only that I were dead. 

Oh ! would that I could bear thee. 
As I bore thee 'neath my heai^ 

Afid every sorrow spare thee. 
And bid each pain depart ! 

Tell me some act of merit 

By which I may deserve 
To hold the angel spirit. 

And its sweet life preserve. 

When I watch the little creature. 
If tears of rapture flow — 

If I worship each fair feature- 
All mothers would do so. 

And if I fiiin would shield her 
From suflfering, on my breast. 

Strive every joy to yield her, 
'Tis thus that I am blest 

Oh ! for some heavenly token. 

By which I may be sure 
The vase shall not be broken — 

Dispersed the essence pure ! 

Then spake the Angel of Mothers 

To me, in gentle tone : 
" Be kind to the children of odien. 

And thus deserve thine own." 
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Amelia B. Welbt, whose maiden name 
was CoppucK, was born in the small town 
of St. Michael's, in Maryland, in 1821. When 
she was about fourteen years a^|hge, her fa- 
ther removed to Lexington ancTflfterward to 
Louisville, in Kentucky, where, in 1838, she 
was niarried to Mr. George B. Welby, a mer- 
chant of that city. 

Mrs. Welby made herself known at a very 
early age by numerous poetical pieces print- 
ed, under the signature of "Amelia," in the 
Louisville Journal, which is edited by Mr. 
George D. Prentice, (a gentleman deserving 
as much reputation for his literary abilities 
as for his wit,) and has been a medium for 
the original appearance of much of the best 
poetry of the West. 

In 1844 a collection of her poems appeared 
in a small octavo volume at Boston, and their 
popularity has been so great that it has since 
passed through four or five large editions. 
This success must have surprised as much 
as it gratified the amiable and modest poet, 
for, writing to me in the summer of 1843, 
she observed in reference to a suggestion I 
had made to her — " My husband and friends 
here also desire greatly to have a collection 
of my little poems published, but really I am 
afraid they are not worth it. Many of them 



were written when I was so very young, that 
at the sober age of twenty-two I can scarcely 
read them without a blush." With the same 
letter she sent me the manuscript ofoneof her 
longest poems, enti tied Pulpi t Eloquence. It 
is now before me, and though scarcely a be- 
liever in Mr. Foe's ingenious speculations 
upon " autography," I see in the elaborate 
neatness and distinctness of her round and 
regular handwriting an indication of the pe- 
culiar character of her genius, which delights 
in grace and repose, in forms of delicacy and 
finished elegance. 

There are in the writings of Mrs. Welby 
few indications of creative power ; she walks 
the Temple of the Muses with no children of 
the imagination ; but her fancy it lively, dis- 
criminating, and informed by a minute and 
intelligent observation of nature, and she has 
introduced into poetry some new and beau- 
tiful imagery. Her sentiment has the rela- 
tion to passion which her fancy sustains to 
the imagination. No painful experience has 
tried her heart's full energies ; but her feel- 
ings are natural and genuine ; and we are 
sure of the presence of a womanly spirit, 
reverencing the sanctities and immunities of 
life, and sympathizing with whatever ad- 
dresses the sense of beauty. 



THE RAINBOW. 



I SOMETIMES have thoughts, in my loneliest hcnurt. 
That lie on my heart like the dew on the flowers, 
Of a ramble I took one bright afternoon 
When my heart was as light as a blossom in June ; 
The green earth was moist with the late fallen showers. 
The breeze fluttered down and blew open the flowers, 
While a single white cloud, to its haven of rest 
On the white wing of Peace, floated off in the west 

As I threw hack my tresses to catch the cool breeze, 
That scattered the rain-drops and dimpled the seas, 
Far up the blue sky a fair rainbow unrolled 
[ts soft-tinted pinions of purple and gold, 
ni^was bom in a moment, yet, quick as its birth. 
It had stretched to the uttermost ends of the earth, 
And, (air as an angel, it floated as free. 
With a wing on the earth and a wing on the tea. 

How calm was the ocean ! how gentle its swell ! 
Like a woman's soft bosom it rose and it fell ; 



While its light sparkling waves, stealing laughingly 

o*er, 
When they saw the (air rainbow, knelt down on the 

shore. 
No sweet hymn ascended, no murmur of prayer. 
Yet I felt that the spirit of worship was there, 
And bent my young head, in devotion and love, 
'Neath the form of the angel that floated above. 

How wide was the sweep of its beautiful wings ! 
How boundless its circle, how radiant its rings I 
If I looked on the sky, 'twas suspended in air; 
If I looked on the ocean, the rainbow was there ; 
Thus forming a girdle, as brilliant and whole 
As the thoughts of the rainbow, that circled my soul. 
Like the wing of the Deity, calmly unfurled. 
It bent from the cloud and encircled the world. 

There are moments, I think, when the spirit receivee 
Whole volumes of thought on its unwritten leaves^ 
When the folds of the heart in a moment unclose 
Like the innermost leaves from the heart of a rose. 
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A nd thus, when the rainbow had passed from the aky, 
The thoughts it awoke were too deep to pass by ; 
It left my full soul, like the wing of a dove, 
All fluttering with pleasure and fluttering with love. 

I know that each moment of rapture or pain 
But shortens tlie links in life's mystical chain ; 
I know that my form, like that bow from the wave, 
Must pass from the earth, and lie cold in the grave ; 
Yet oh ! when Death's shadows my l>osom encloud, 
Whenlshrink at the thought of the coffin and shroud, 
.May Hope, like the rainbow, my spirit enfold 
In her beautiful pinions of purple and gold ! 



PULPIT ELOaUENCK. 



Thi day was declining : the breeze in its glee 
Had left the fair blossoms to sing on the sea. 
As the sun in its gorgeousnoss, radiant and still. 
Dropped down like a gem from the brow of the hill ; 
On« tremulous star, in the glory of June, 
Came out with a smile and sat down by the Noon, 
Asshe graced her blue throne with the pride ofaqaeen, 
The smiles of her lovelineHw gladdening the scene. 

The scene was enchanting ! in distance away 
Rolled the foain-cre8ted waves of the Chesapeake bay, 
While bathed in the moonlight the village was seen. 
With the church in the distance that stood on the 

green, 
The soft-sloping meadows lay brightly unrolled 
With their mantles of verdure and blossoms of gold, 
And the earth in her beauty, forgetting to grieve. 
Lay asleep in her bloom on the bosom of eve. 

A light-hearted child, I had wandered away [day ; 
From the spot where my footsteps had gambolled all 
And free as a bird's was the song of my soul, 
As I heard the wild waters exultingly roll. 
While, lightening my heart as I sported along 
With bursts of low laughter and snatches of song, 
I struck in the pathway half worn o'er the sod 
By the feet that went up to the worship of God. 

As I traced its green windings, a murmur of^prayer 
With the hymn of the worshippers rose on the air, 
And, drawn by the links of its sweetness along, 
I stood unobserved in the midst of the throng : 
For a while my young spirit still wandered about 
With the birds and the winds that were singing 

without, 
But birds, waves, and zephyrs, were quickly forgot 
In one angel-Hke being that brightened the spot 

In stature majestic, apart from the throng 
He stood in his beauty, the theme of my song ! 
His cheek pale with fervor — the blue orbs above 
Lit up with the splendors of youth and of love ; 
Yet the heart-glowing raptures, that beamed from 

those eyes. 
Seemed saddened by sorrows and chastened by righi, 
As if the young heart in its bloom had grown cold 
With its loves unrequited, its sorrows untold. 

Such language as his I may never recall, 
But his theme was salvation — salvation to all : 
And the souls of a thousand in ecstasy hung [tongue. 
On the manna-like sweetness that dropped from hie 



Not alone on the ear his wild eloquence stole : 
Enforced by each gesture it sank to the soul. 
Till it seemed that an angel had brightened the sod 
And brought to each bosom a message from God. 

He spoke of the Savior : what pictures he drew ! 
The scene of his sufferings rose clear on my view ; 
The cross, the rude cross where he sufiered and died. 
The gush of bright crimson that flowed from his side, 
The cup of his sorrows, the wormwood and gall. 
The darknoss that mantled the earth as a pall. 
The garland of thorns, and the demon-like crews, 
Who knelt m they scoffed him — " Hail, King of 
the Jews !" 

He spake, and it seemed that his statue4ika form 
Expanded and glowed as his spirit grew warm — 
His tone so impassioned, so melting his air. 
As, touched with compassion, he ended in prayer. 
His hands clasped above him, his blue orbs up^rowo, 
Still pleading for sins that were never his own. 
While thdft mouth, where such sweetness ineflbble 

clung. 
Still spoke, though expression had died on his tongue. 

God ! what emotions the speaker nwcke I 
A mortal he seemed — ^)'et a deity spoke ; 

A roan — yet so fiur from humanity riven ! 
On earth — ^yet so closely connected with heaven ! 
How oft in my fancy I 've pictured him dier^ 
As he stood in that triumph of passion and prayer. 
With his eyescloseu in rapture, their transienteclipee 
Made bright by the smiles that illumined his lips. 

There's a charm in delivery, a magical art. 
That thrills, like a kiss, from the lip to the heart ; 
'Tis theglance,the expression,the well-chosen word. 
By whose magic the depths of the spirit are stirred ; 
Thesmile,the mute gesture, the soul-startling pause, 
The eye's sweet expression, that melts while it awci^ 
The lip*B soft persuasion — its musical tone-— 
Oh such was the charm of that eloquent one ! 

The time is long past, yet how cleariy defined 
That bay, church, and village, float up on my mind ! 

1 see amid azure the moon in her [nide. 

With the sweet little trembler that sat by her ade ; 
I hear the blue waves, as she wanders along, 
Leap up in their gladness and sing her a song. 
And I tread in the pathway half worn o'er the sod 
By the feet that went up to the worship of God. 



The time is long past, yet what visions I see ! 
The past, the dim past, is the present to me ; [throng : 
I am standing once more mid that heart-strickeo 
A vision floats up — 'tis the theme of my song — 
All glorious and bright as a spirit of air. 
The light like a halo encircling his hair; 
As I catch the same accents of sweetness and love^ 
He whispers of Jesus, and points us above. 

How sweet to my heart is the picture I've traced ? 
Its chain of bright fancies seemed almost wfljiwfd, 
Till Memory, the fond one, that sits in the sool. 
Took up the frail links, and connected the whole : 
As the dew to the blossom, the bud to the bee, 
As the scent to the rose, are those memories lo me ; 
Round the chords of my heart they have trembling^ 
And the echo it gives is the song I have song, [dui^ 
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ON ENTERING THE MAMMOTH CAVB. 

Hush ! for my heart-blood cardies as we enter 
To glide in gloom these shadowy realms about; 

Oh ! what a scene the round globe to its centre. 
To form this awful cave, seems hollowed out ! 

Yet pause — no mystic word hath yet been spoken 
To win us entrance to this awful sphere — 

A whispered prayer must be our watchword token. 

And peace — like that around us — ^peace unbroken 
The passport here. 

And now fiEurcwell, ye birds and blqiBoms tender, 
Ye glistening leaves by morning dftrs impearled. 

And you, ye beams that light with sofWned splendor 
The glimmering glories of yon outer world ! 

While thus we pause these silent arches under. 
To you and yours a wild farewell we wave. 

For oh ! perhaps this awful spot may sunder 

Our hearts from all we love — this world of wonder 
May be our grave. 

And yet farewell ! the &intly flickering torchet 
Light our lone footsteps o'er the silent sud ; 

And now all hail, ye everlasting arches, 
Ye dark dominions of an unseen God ! 

Who would not for this sight the bliss surrender 
Of all the beauties of yon sunny sphere, 

And break the sweetest ties, however tender, 

To be the witness of the silent splendor 
That greets us here ! 

Ye glittering caves, ye high, o'erhangmg arches, 
A pilgrim-band we glide amid your gloom, 

With breathless lips, and high, uplifted torches. 
All fancifully decked in cave-costume ; 

Far from the day 'sglad beams, and songs, and flowera, 
WeVe come with spell-touched hearts, ye countless 

To glide enchanted, for a few brief hours, [caves. 

Through the calm beauty of your awful bowers 
And o*er your waves ! 

Beautiful cave ! that all my soul entrances. 

Known as the wonder of the West so long. 
Oh 'twere a fate beyond my wildest fancies, 

Could I but shrine you now as such in song ! 
But 'tis in vain — the untaught child of Nature, 

I can not vent the thoughts that through me flow. 
Yet none the less is graved thine every feature 
Upon the wild, imaginative creature 

That hails you now ! 
Palace of Nature ! with a poet's &ncies 

I 'ye oftimes pictured thee in dreams of bliss. 
And glorious scenes were given to my glances. 

But never gazed I on a scene like this ! 
Compared with thine, what are the awful wonders 

Of the deep, fathomless, unbounded sea ? 
Or the storm-cloud whose lance of lightning sunders 
The solid oak ?^-or even thine awfiil thunders, 

Niagara! 
Hark ! hear ye not those echoes ringing after 

Our gliding steps — my spirit faints with fear — 
Those mocking tones, like subterranean laughter — 

Or does the brain grow wild with wandering here 1 
There may be spectres wild and forms appalling 

Our wandering eyes, where'er we rove, to greet— 
Methinks I hear their low, sad voices calling 
Upon us now, and far away the falling 
Of phantom feet 



The glittering dome, the arch, the towering column, 
Are sights that greet us now on every hand. 

And all so wild, so strange, so sweetly solemn — 
80 like one's fimdes formed of fairy land ! 

A nd these, then, are your works, mysterious powers ! 
Your spells are o'er, around us, and beneath. 

These opening aisles, these crystal fruits and flowers, 

And glittering grots, and lidgh-arched, beauteous 
As still as death ! [bowers. 

But yet lead on ; perhaps than this fair vision. 
Some lovelier yet in darkling distance lies — 

Some cave of beauty, like those reakns Elysian 
That ofttimes open on poetic eyes ; 

Some spot, where led by Fancy's sweet assistance 
Our wandering feet o'er silvery sands may stray. 

Where prattling waters urge with soft resistanoe 

Their wavelets on, till lost in airy distance, 
And far away. 

Ofl the lone Indian o'er these low-toned waters 
Has bent perhaps his swarthy brow to lave ! 

It seems the requiem of their dark-eyed daughters. 
Those sweet, wild notes that wander o'er the wave. 

Hast thou no relic of their ancient glory, 
No legend, lonely cavern ! linked with thine ! 

No tale of love — no wild, romantic story 

Of some warm heart whose dreams were transitory 
And sweet as mine 1 

It must be so : the thought your spell enhances ; 

Yet why pursue this wild, romantic dream 1 
The heart, afloat upon its fluttering fancies. 

Would lose itself in the bewildering theme. 
And yet, ye waters ! still I list your surging, 

And ever and anon I seem to view. 
In Fancy's eye, some Indian maid emerging 
Through the deep gloom, and o'er your waters urging 
Her light canoe. 

Oh silent cave ! amid the elevation 
Of lof^y thought could I abide with thee. 

My soul's sad shrine, my heart's lone habitation. 
For ever and for ever thou shouldst be : 

Here into song my every thought I'd render. 
And thou, and thou alone, shouldst be my theme, 

Far from the weary world's delusive splendor, 

Would not my lonely life be all one tender, 
Delicious dream 1 

Yes, though no other form save mine might hovor 
In these lone halls, no other whisper roll 

Along those airy domes that arch me over 
Save gentle Echo's, sister of my soul, [me. 

Yet 'neath these domes whose spell of beauty weigh* 
My heart would evermore in bliss abide — 

No sorrow to depress, no hope to raise me. 

Here would I ever dwell — with none to praise me, 
And none to chide. 

Region of caves and streams ! and must I sever 
My spirit from your spell ? 'T were bliss to stray 

The happy rover of your realms for ever. 
And yet, farewell for ever and for aye ! 

I leave you now, yet many a sparkling token 
Within your cool recesses I have sought 

To treasure up with &ncies still unspoken, [broken 

Till from these quivering heartstrings Death hath 
The thread of thought 
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HOPELESS LOVE. 

Ths trembling wavesbeneath ihe moonbeamsquiver 

Reflecting back the blue, unclouded nkies ; 
The Stan look down upon the still, bright river, 

And smile to see themselves in paradise ; 
Sweet songs arc heard to gush in joyous bosoms, 

That lightly throb beneath the greenwood tree, 
And glossy plumes float in amid the blossoms, 

And all around are happy — all but me ! 

And yet, I come beneath the light, that trembles 

O'er these dim paths, with listless steps to roam, 
For here my bursting heart no more dissembles. 

My sad lips quiver, and the tear-drops come; 
I come once more to list the low- voiced turtle. 

To watch the dreamy waters as they flow, 
And lay me down beneath the fragrant myrtle, 

That drops its blossoms when the west winds blow. 

Oh ! there is one, on whose sweet face I ponder. 

One angcl-being mid the beauteous band. 
Who in the evening's hush comes out to wander 

Amid the dark-eyed daughters of the land ! 
Her step is lightest where each light foot presses. 

Her song is sweetest mid their songs of glee, 
Smiles light her lips, and rosebuds, mid her tresses. 

Look lightly up their dark redundancy. 

Youth, wealth, and fume, are mine : all, thaten trances 

The youthful heart, on mc their charms confer ; 
Sweet lips smile on me too, and melting glances 

Flash up to mine — but not a glance from her ! 
Oh, I would give youth, beauty, fame, and splendor. 

My all of bliss, my every hope resign. 
To wake in that young heart one feeling tender — 

To clasp that little hand, and call it mine ! 

In this sweet solitude the sunny weather 

Hath called to life light shapes and fairy-elves, 
The rosebuds lay their crimson lips together. 

And the green leaves are whispering to themselves ; 
The clear, faint starlight on the blue wave flushes. 

And, filled with odors sweet, the south wind blows, 
The purple clusters load the lilac-bushes, 

And fragrant blossoms fringe the apple-boughs. 

Yet, I am sick with love and melancholy. 

My locks are heavy with the dropping dew, 
Low murmurs haunt me — murmurs soft and holy. 

And oh, my lips keep murmuring, murmuring too ! 
I hate the beauty of these calm, sweet bowers. 

The bird's wild music, and the fountain's &U ; 
Oh, I am sick in this lone land of flowers. 

My soul is weary — weary of them all ! 

Yet had I that sweet face, on which I ponder. 

To bloom for me within this Eden-home, 
That lip to sweetly murmur when I wander. 

That cheek to softly dimple when I come — 
How sweet would glide my days in these lone bowers, 

Far from the world and all iu heartless throngs. 
Her fairy feet should only tread on flowers, 

I 'd make her home melodious with my songs ! 

Ah me ! such blissful hopes once filled my bosom. 
And dreams of fame could then my heart enthrall. 

And joy and bliss around me seemed to blossom ; 
But oh, these blissful hopes are blighted — all ! 



No smiling angel decks these Eden-bowers, 
No springing footstep echoes mine in gl 

Oh, I am weary in this land of flowers ! 
I sigh — I sigh amid them all — ah me ! 



THE OLD MAID. 



Wrt sits she thus in solitude 1 her heart 

Seems melting in her eye's delicious blue — 
And as it heaves, her ri[>e lips lie apart 

As if to lot its heavy throbbings through ; 
In her dark eye a depth of softness swells. 

Deeper than that her careless girlhood wore ; 
And her cheek crimsons with the hue that tells 

The rich, fair fruit is ri{)ened to the core. 

It is her thirtieth birthday ! with a sigh 

Hersoul hath turn'd from youth's luxuriant bowers, 
And her heart taken up the last sweet tie 

That measured out its links of golden boors ! 
She feels her inmost soul within her stir 

With thoughts too wild and passionate to speak ; 
Yet her full heart — its own interpreter — 

Translates itself in silence on her cheek. 

Joy's 9pening buds, aftection's glowing flowers, 

Once lightly sprang within her beaming track ; 
Oh, life was beautiful in those lost hours. 

And vet she does not wish to wander back ! 
No ! she but loves in loneliness to think 

On pleasures past, though never more to be : 
Hope Unks her to the future — but the link 

That binds her to the past is memory ! 

From her lone path she never turns aside. 

Though passionate worshippers before her fidi ; 
Like some pure planet in her lonely pride. 

She seems to soar and beam above them aU ! 
Not that her heart is cold ! — emotions new 

And fresh as flowers are with her heartstrings knit : 
And sweetly mournful pleasures wander throagfa 

Her virgin soul, and softly ruffle it 

For she hath lived with heart and soul sUtc 

To all that makes hfe beautiful and fair ; [hi^e 
Sweet Thoughts, like hcmey-bees, have nrade Ihdr 

Of her soft bosom-cell, and cluster there ; 
Yet life is not to her what it hath been : 

Her soul hath learned to look beyond its gloa — 
And now she hovers like a star between 

Her deeds of love — her Savior on the croas ! 

Beneath the cares of earth she does not bow. 

Though she hath ofttimes drained its bitter vss^ 
But ever wandets on with heavenward brow, 

And eyes whose lovely lids are lifted up ! 
She feels that in that lovelier, happier sphere, 

Her bosom yet will, birdlike, find its mate. 
And all the joys it found so blissful here 

Within that spirit-realm perpetuate. 

Yet, sometimes o'er her trembling heartstrings thrill 

Soft sighs, for raptures it hath ne'er enjoyed — 
And then she dreams of love, and strives to fiD 

With wild and passionate thoughts the craving void. 
And thus she wanders on — half sad, half Meat ■ 

Without a mate for the pure, lonely heart, 
That, yearning, throbs within her virgin bnctit. 

Never to find its lovely counterpart ! 
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MELODIA. 

_____ • 

I MET, once in my girlish houra, 

A creature, soft and warm ; 
Her cottage bonnet, filled with flowers, 

Hung swinging on her arm ; 
Her voice was sweet as the voice of Love, 

And her teeth were pure as pearls, 
While her forehead lay, like a snow-white dove. 

In a nest of nut-brown curls; 
She was a thing unknown to fame— 
Melodia was her strange, sweet mme. 

I never saw an eye so bright 

And yet so soft as hers ; 
It sometimes swam in liquid light. 

And sometimes swam in tears ; 
It seemed a beauty, set apart 

For softness and for sighs ; 
But oh ! Melodia's melting heart 

Was softer than her eyes — 
For they were only formed to spread 
The softness from her spirit shed. 

I *ve gazed on many a brighter face, 

But ne*er on one, for years. 
Where beauty left so soft a trace 

As it had left on hers. 
But who can paint the spell, that wove 

A brightness round the whole 1 
*T would take an angel from above 

To paint the immortal soul — 
To trace the light, the inborn grace, 

The spirit, sparkling o'er her £ice. 

Her bosom was a soft retreat 

For love, and love alone, 
And yet her heart had never beat 

To Love's delicious tone. 
It dwelt within its circle free 

From tender thoughts like these, 
Waiting the little deity. 

As the blossom waits the breeze 
Before it throws the leaves apart 
And trembles, like the love-touched heart 

She was a creature, strange as fair. 

First mournful and then wild — 
Now laughing on the clear, bright air 

As merry as a child. 
Then, melting down, as soft as even 

Beneath some new control, 
8he *d throw her hazel eyes to heaven 

And sing with all her soul. 
In tones as rich as some young bird's. 
Warbling her own delightful words. 

Melodia ! oh how soft thy darts. 

How tender and how sweet ! 
Thy song enchained a thousand hearts 

And drew them to thy feet ; 
And, as thy bright lips sang, they caught 

So beautiful a ray, 
That, as I gazed, I almost thought 

The spirit of thy lay 
Had left, while melting on the air, 
Its sweet expression painted there. 



Sweet vision of that starry even ! 

Thy virgin beauty yet. 
Next to the blessed hope of heaven, 

Is in my spirit set 
It is a something, shrined apart, 

A light from memory shed. 
To live until tlus tender heart, 

On which it lives, is dead — 
Reminding me of brighter hours. 
Of summer eves and summer flowers. 



TO A SEA SHELL. 



Shell of the bright sea-waves ! 
What is it that we hear in thy sad moan 1 
Is this unceasing music all thine own ? 

Lute of the ocean-caves ! 

Or does some spirit dwell 
In the deep windings of thy chambers dim, 
Breathing for ever, in its mournful hymn, 

Of ocean's anthera-swcll ? 

Wert tliou a murmurer long 
In crystal palaces beneath the seas. 
Ere from the blue sky thou hadst heard the breeze 

Pour its full tide of song 1 

Another thing with thee : 
Are there not gorgeous cities in the deep. 
Buried with flashing gems that brightly sleep. 

Hid by the mighty sea 1 

And say, oh lone sea-shell ! 
Are there not costly things and sweet perfumes 
Scattered in waste o*cr that sea-gulf of tombs 1 

Hush thy low moan and tell. 

But yet, and more than all — 
Has not each foaming wave in fury tossed 
O'er earth's most beautiful, the brave, the lost. 

Like a dark funeral pall ? 

' Tis vain — thou answerest not ! 
Thou hast no voice to whisper of the dead ; 
'Tis ours alone, with sighs Uke odors shed. 

To hold them unforgot ! 

Thine is as sad a strain 
As if the spirit in thy hidden cell 
Pined to be with the many things that dwell 

In the wild, restless main. 

And yet there is no sound 
Upon the waters, whispered by the waves. 
But aeemeth like a wail from many graves. 

Thrilling the air around. 

The earth, oh moaning shell ! 
The earth hath melodies more sweet than th e se 
The music-gush of rills, the hum of bees 

Heard in each blossom's bell. 

Are not these tones of earth. 
The rustling forest, with its shivering leaves. 
Sweeter than sounds that e'en in moonlit eves 

Upon the seas have birth 1 

Alas ! thou still wilt moan — 
Thou 'rt like the heart that wastes itself in ii|^ 
E*en when amid bewildering melodies, 

If parted firom its own. 




THE LAST INTERVIEW. 

Here, in this lonely bower where first I won thee, 
I come, beloved, beneath the moon's pale ray, 

To gaze once more through struggling tears upon 
And then to bear my broken heart away, [thee, 

I dare not linger near thee as a brother, 

I feel my burning heart would still be thine ; 

How could Ihopemy passionate thoughts to smother. 

While yielding all the sweetness to another. 
That should be mine ! 

But Fate hath willed it ; the decree is spoken ; 

Now life may lengthen out its weary chaiu ; 
For, reft of thee, its loveliest links are broken ; 

May we but clasp them all in heaven again ! 
Yes, thou wilt there be mine : in yon blue heaven 

There are sweet meetings of the pure and fond ; 
Oh ! joys unspeakable to such are given, 
When the sweet ties of love, that here are riven, 
Unite beyond. 

A glorious charm from heaven thou dost inherit ; 

I'ho gift of angels unto thee belongs ; 
Then breathe thy love in music, that thy spirit 

May whisper to me thro* thine own sweet songs ; 
And though my coming life may soon resemble 

The desert spots through which my steps will flee. 
Though round thee then wild worshippers assembly, 
My heart will triumph if thine own but tremble 
Still true to me. 

Yet, not when on our bower the light repoees 
lu golden glory, will thou sigh for me— 

Not when the young bee seeks the crimson roaes^ 
And the far sunbeams tremble o*er the sea ; 

But when at eve the tender heart grows fonder. 
And the full soul with pensive love is fraught, 

Then with wet lids o*er these sweet paths thou 'It 
wander, 

And, thrilled with love, upon my memory ponder 
With tender thought. 

And when at times thy birdlike voice entrances 
The listening throng with some enchanting lay. 

If I am near thee, let thy heavenly glances 
One gentle message to my heart convey ; 

I ask but this — a happier one has taken 

From my lone life the charm that made it dear ; 

I ask but this, and promise thee unshaken 

To meet that look of love : but oh, 'twill awaken 
Such raptures here ! 

And now farewell ! farewell ! I dare not lengthen 
These sweet, sad moments out ; to gaze on thee 

Is bliss indeed, yet it but serves to strengthen 
The love that now amounts to agony ; 

This is our last farewell, our last fond meeting ; 
The world is wide, and we must dwell apart ; 

My spirit gives thee, now, its last wild greeting. 

With Up to lip, while pulse to pulse is beating. 
And heart to heart 

Farewell ! farewell ! our dream of bliss is over — 
All, save the memory of our plighted love ; 

I now must yield thee to thy happier lover. 
Yet, oh remember, thou art mine above ! 

T is a sweet thought, and, when by distance parted, 



'Twill lie upon our hearts a holy spell ; 
But the sad tears beneath thy lids have started. 
And I — ^alas ! we both are broken-hearted — 
Dearest, farewell ! 



MY SISTERS. 

LiKs flowers that softly bloom together. 

Upon one fiiir and fragile stem. 
Mingling their sweets in sunny weather 

Ere strange, rude hands have parted them. 
So were we linked unto each other, 

Sweet sisters, in our childish hours, 
For then one fond and gentle mother 

To us was Uke the stem to flowers ; 
She was the golden thread that bound us 

In one bright chain together here. 
Till Death unloosed the cord around us, 

And we were severed far and near. 

The floweret's stem, when broke or shattered. 

Must cast its blossoms to the wind, 
Yet, round the buds, though widely scattered, 

The same soft perfume still we find ; 
And thus, although the tie is broken 

That linked us round our mother's knee. 
The memory of words we 've spoken. 

When we were children light and free, 
Will, like the perfume of each bloasoni. 

Live in our hearts where'er we rcwm. 
As when we slept on one fond bosom, 

And dwelt within one happy home. 

I know that changes have come o'er ns ; 

Sweet sisters ! we are not the same. 
For different paths now lie before us. 

And all three have a different name ; 
And yet, if Sorrow's dimming fingers 

Have shadowed o'er each youthful brow. 
So much of light around them lingers 

I can not trace those shadows now. 
Ye both have those who love ye only. 

Whose dearest hopes are round you thrown^ 
While, like a stream that wanders wildly. 

Am I, the youngest, wildest one. 

My heart is like the wind, that beareth 

Sweet scents upon its unseen wing — 
The wind ! that for no creature careth. 

Yet stealeth sweets from everything; 
It hath rich thoughts for ever leaping 

Up, Uke the waves of flashing seas, 
That with their music still are keeping 

Soft time with every fitful breeze ; 
Each leaf that in the bright air quivers^ 

The sounds from hidden solitudes, 
And the deep flow of far-ofi* rivers. 

And the loud rush of many floods : 

All these, and more, stir in my bosom 

Feelings that make my spirit glad. 
Like dewdrops shaken in a blossom ; 

And yet there is a something sad 
Mixed vrith those thoughts, Uke clouds, that hover 

Above us in the quiet air, 
Veiling the moon's pale beauty over. 

Like a dark spirit brooding there. 
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But, Bisters ! those wild thoughts were never 
Yours : ye would not love, like me, 

To gaze upon the stars for ever, 
To hear the wind's wild melody. 

Ye 'd rather look on smiling faces, 

And linger round a cheerful hearth, 
Than mark the stars' bright hiding-placet 

As they peep out upon the earth. 
But, sisters ! as the stars of even 

Shrink from Day's golden-flashing eye, 
And, melting in the depths of heaven, 

Veil their soft beams within the sky ; 
So shall we pass, the joyou»>hearted. 

The fond, the young, like stars that wane, 
Till every link of earth be parted. 

To form in heaven one mystic chain. 



MUSINGS. 

I WAITDERED out ouo summer night, 

*T was when my years were few. 
The wind was singing in the light. 

And I was singing too ; 
The sunshine lay upon the hill, 

The shadow in the vale. 
And here and there a leaping rill 

Was laughing on the gale. 

One fleecy cloud upon the air 

Was all that met my eyes; 
It floated like an angel there 

Between me and the skies; 
I clapped my hands and warbled wild, 

As here and there I flew. 
For I was but a careless child. 

And did as children do. 

The waves came dancing o'er the sea 

In bright and glittering bands ; 
Like little children, wild with glee. 

They linked their dimpled hands — 
They linked their hands, but, ere I caught 

Their sprinkled drops of dew. 
They kissed my feet, and, quick as thought. 

Away the ripples flew. 

The twilight hours, like birds, flew by, 

As lightly and as free ; 
Ten thousand stars were in the sky. 

Ten thousand on the sea ; 
For every wave with dimpled fiioe, 

That leaped upon the air, 
Had caught a star in its embrace, 

And held it trembling there. 

The young moon, too, with upturned sides 

Her mirrored beauty gave. 
And, as a bark at anchor rides, 

She rode upon the wave ; 
The sea was like the heaven above. 

As perfect and as whole. 
Save that it seemed to thrill with love 

As thrills the immortal soul. 

The leaves, by spirit-voices stirred. 

Made murmurs on the air. 
Low murmurs, that my spirit heard 

And amwered with a prayer; 



For 'twas upon that dewy sod. 

Beside the moaning seas, 
I learned at first to worship God 

And sing such strains as these. 

The flowers, all folded to their dreams. 

Were bowed in slumber free 
By breezy hills and murmuring streams. 

Where'er they chanced to be ; 
No guilty tears had they to weep, 

No sins to be forgiven ; 
They closed their leaves and went to sleep 

'Neath the blue eye of heaven !" 

No costly robes upon them shone. 

No jewels from the seas. 
Yet Solomon upon his throne 

Was ne'er arrayed like these ; 
And just as free from guilt and art 

Were lovely human flowers. 
Ere Sorrow set her bleeding heart 

On this fair world of ours. 

I heard the laughing wind behind 

A-playing with my hair ; 
The breezy fingers of the wind — 

How cool and moist they were ! 
I heard the night-bird warbling o'er 

Its soft, enchanting strain : 
I never heard such sounds before. 

And never shall again. 

Then wherefore weave such strains as these, 

And sing them day by day. 
When every bird upon the breeze 

Can sing a sweeter lay 1 
I 'd give the world for their sweet art, 

The simple, the divine — 
I 'd give the world to melt one heart 

As they have melted mine ! 



THE LITTLE STEP-SON. 

I HATS a little step-son. 

The loveliest thing alive : 
A noble, sturdy boy is he. 

And yet he 's only five ; 
His smooth cheek hath a blooming glow. 

His eyes are black as jet. 
And his lips are like two rosebuds. 

All tremulous and wet : 
His days pass off in sunshine. 

In laughter, and in song. 
As careless as a summer rill, 

That sings itself along ; 
For like a pretty fairy talc. 

That's all too quickly told. 
Is the young life of a little one 

That's only five years old. 

He 's dreaming on his happy couch 

Before the day grows dark. 
He's up with morning's rosy ray 

A-«inging with the lark; 
Where'er the flowers are fireshest, 

Where'er the grass is green. 
With light locks waving on the wind 

His fairy form is seen,' 
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Amid the whistling March winds, 

Amid the April showers ; 
He warhles with the singing birds 

And blossoms with the flowers ; 
He cares not £>r the summer heat, 

He cares not for the cold — 
My sturdy little step-son, 

That's only five years old. 

How touching *t is to see him clasp 

His dimpled hands in prayer, 
And raise his little rosy face 

With reverential air ! 
How simple is his eloquence. 

How soft his accents fall, 
When pleading with the King of kings 

To love and bless us all ! 
And when from prayer he bounds away 

In innocence and joy, 
The blessing of a smiling God 

Goes with the sinless boy ; 
A little lambkin of the flock. 

Within the Savior's fold. 
Is he my lovely step-son, 

That*s only five years old. 

I have not told you of our home, 

That in the summer hours 
Stands in its simple modesty 

Half hid among the fiowers ; 
I have not said a single word 

About our mines of wealth — 
Our treasures are this little boy, 

Contentment, peace, and health ; 
For even a lordly hall to us 

Would be a voiceless place 
Without the gush of his glad voice, 

The gleams of his bright face : 
And many a courtly pair, I ween. 

Would give their gems and gold 
For a noble, happy boy, like ours. 

Some four or five years old. 



THE PRESENCE OF GOD. 



O Thou, who fiingst so fair a robe 

Of clouds around the hills untrod — 
Those mountain-pillars of the globe, 

Whose peaks sustain thy throne, God ! 
AH glittering round the sunset skies. 

Their trembling folds are lightly furled. 
As if to shade from mortal eyes 

The glories of yon upper world ; 
There, while the evening star upholdf 
In one bright spot their purple folds, 
My spirit lifls its silent prayer, 
For thou, the God of love, art there. 

The summer fiowers, the fair, the sweet, 

Upspringing freely from the sod. 
In whose soft looks we seem to meet 

At every step thy smiles, God ! 
The humblest soul their sweetness shares^ 

They bloom in palace-hall, or cot ; 
Give me, O Lord ! a heart like theirs, , 

Contented with my lowly lot ! 
Within their pure, ambrosial bells. 



In odors sweet, thy Spirit dwells ; 

Their breath may seem to scent the air — 

Tis thine, O God ! for thou art there. 

List ! from yon casement low and dim 

What sounds are these that fill the btreexe ? 
It is the peasant's evening hymn 

Arrests the fisher on the seas : 
The old man leans his silver hairs 

Upon his light-suspended oar. 
Until those soft, delicious airs 

Have died like ripples on the shore. 
Why do his eyes in softness roll ? 
What melts the manhood from his soul ? 
His heart is filled with peace and prayer. 
For thou, O God I art with him there. 

The birds among the summer blooms 

Pour forth to thee their strains of loTe, 
When, trembling on uplifted plumes. 

They leave the earth and soar above ; 
We hear their sweet, familiar airs 

Where'er a sunny spot is found ; 
How lovely is a life like theirs. 

Diffusing sweetness all around ! 
From clime to clhne, fix>m pole to pole. 
Their sweetest anthems softly roll. 
Till, melting on the realms of air. 
Thy still, small voice seems whispering ^ere. 

The stars, those floating isles of light. 

Round which the clouds unfurl their sails. 
Pure as a woman's robe of white 

That trembles round the form it veils. 
They touch the heart as with a spell, 

Yet, set the soaring fancy free, 
And oh how sweet the tales they tell ! 

They tell of peace, of love, and thee ! 
Each raging storm that wildly blows, 
Each balmy gale that lifts the rose, 
Sublimely grand, or softly fair. 
They speak of thee, for thou art there. 

The spirit ofl oppressed with doubt. 

May strive to cast thee from its thought, 
But who can shut thy presence out. 

Thou mighty Guest that com'st unsought ! 
In spite of all our cold resolves, 

Whate'er our thoughts, where'er we be^ 
Still magnet-like the heart revolves. 

And points, all trembling, up to thee; 
We can not shield a troubled breast 
Beneath the confines of the blest, 
Above, below, on earth, in air, 
For thou the living God art there. 

Yet, far beyond the clouds outspread. 

Where soaring Fancy oft hath been. 
There is a land where thou hast said 

The pure of heart shall enter in ; 
In those far realms so calmly bright 

How many a loved and gentle one 
Bathes its soft plumes in living light 

That sparkles fh>m thy radiant throne ! 
There souls, once soft and sad as ours. 
Look up and sing mid fadeless flowers ; 
They dream no more of grief and care. 
For thou, the God of peace, art there. 
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Catherine Ann Ware and Eleanor Per- 
cy Ware, daughters of the Hon. Nathaniel 
Ware, of Mississippi, were born near the ci- 
ty of Natchez. After studying several years 
in the best seminaries of their native state, 
they completed their education in one of the 
most fashionable schools of Philadelphia, af- 
ter leaving which they passed some time in 
travel, and became known in many brilliant 
circles for the vivacious grace of their man- 
ners and their fine intelligence. Their home 
beside the " Father of Waters" was exchang- 
ed for one in Cincinnati, and during the resi- 
dence of Judge Ware in that city they were 
married : the eldest to Mr. Warfield, of Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, and the other to Mr. Lee, 
then of Vicksburg, and now of a place called 
Bachelor^s Bend, about twelve miles from 
the Mississippi river. 

Their first appearance in the literary world 
was in a volume entitled The Wife of Leon, 
and other Poems, by Two Sisters of the West, 
printed in New York in 1843. It consisted 
principally of fruits of desultory repose from 
the excitements of society — short pieces, 
written to wile away time, and gratify a taste 
for composition — without a thought that they 
would ever meet the eyes of strangers; and 
it was not until urged to do so by several 
friends distinguished fur their abilities in lit- 
erature, that they consented to the wishes of 
their father in giving them to the press. 

The reception of these poems vindicated 
their publication. They were reviewed with 
many expressions of approval in the most 
critical journals, and with especial praise in 
The New York Evening Post and The New 
Mirror, conducted by two poets, of very dif- 
ferent characters, but both destined to places 
among the standard authors of the age and 
coimtry. A second edition of this volume 
appeared, under the names of the authors, in 
Cincinnati, in the autumn of 1848. 

In 1846 Mrs. Warfield and Mrs. Lee pub- 
lished a new collection of their writings, un- 
der the title of The Indian Chamber and other 
Poems, in which there is evinced a very de- 
cided advancement in reflection, feeling and 



art. They exhibit more readiness of epithet 
and imagery, from the observation of nature 
and the experience of life, and have more 
meaning and earnestness. 

We have in neither volume any intima- 
tion of the respective shares of the authors 
in its production, but it would not have es- 
caped the detection of the most careless read- 
ers that the poems are by different hands, of 
very different though perhaps not very une- 
qual powers. Among them are many speci- 
mens of ingenious and happy fancy, of bold 
and distinct painting, and of tasteful, harmo- 
nious, and sometimes sparkling versification ; 
but not a few of them would have been much 
better if the authors had recollected that the 
word " thing" can never be properly applied 
to a human intelligence except in expression 
of contempt, and that "redolent," "fraught," 
"glee," and some half dozen other pet phrases 
of poetasters, convenient enough for rhyming 
and filling out lines, have, from the manner 
in which they are commonly applied, become 
ofiensive, imlcss used sparingly and with the 
most exact propriety. Illustrations of the 
fault to which we refer — a fault by no means 
peculiar to the " Two Sisters of the West," 
— may be found in that line of The Bird of 
Washington, in which the soul is styled 

A proud, triamphant thimg : 

and in Remorse, where the word " adored," 
which is as sacred to one purpose as the He- 
brew characters that syllabled the highest 
name of the Creator, and which expresses do 
possible extravagance of feeling toward a hu- 
man being, is used for loved, or — though 
this would be in very bad taste — for irir- 
shipped. 

The two volumes that have been referred 
to do not comprise all nor perhaps the best 
fif the compositions of their authors. They 
are both experienced and successful writers 
of prose, and Mrs. Warfield has written a 
novel, that, if published under her real name, 
would surprise those who have formed the 
most favorable estimates of her powers, by 
its fine description, genial wit, and criticism 
of society and manners. 
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REMORSE. 



The (lay had cfird in splendor royally, 
Mid dra|)enc8 of purple and of gold, 
And chmfion banners waving o*er its bier ; 
And the last yellow tints were fading fast 
From earth and sea, and paling in the west 
Into that vague, gray shadow which comes down 
Over the breant oi Nature, as deep thought 
Upon the human spirit Strangely linked 
With all the deeper yearnings of the soul — 
The secretH of the inner fane — art thou. 
Mysterious Twilight ! thou, who didst prevail 
O'er Chaos with a drear and broo<ling weight, 
And hadst a name ere night and day began. 
8till, in thine ancient guise, thou walkst the earth, 
Thou shadow of the Almighty ! and calist up 
Conscience, and Thought, and Memory, that sleep 
Through the glad, busy day ami dreaming night, 
In long and sad array. There lives not one 
O'er whom thine influence falls not mournfully ; 
Thou art prophetic to the few who boast 
A happy \mxXy and with thy shadowy hand 
Seemest to liA a corner of the veil 
That shuts their present from futurity. 
And to the mourning spirit thou revealest 
Pale, haunting faces — lost, yet loved not le« 
Than when they knew no better home than earth, 
And wore a human guise. But in the soul 
Where lies a hidden sting of pain and wrong, 
Of vain regret, or, darker still, remorse — 
Thou bringst, O shadowy Twilight, brooding gloom, 
And dearth, and restlessness, and agony ! 

Within a southern garden, where the breath 
Of flowers went up like incense, and the plash 
Of fieilUing fountains made a murmuring voice 
Of music sweet, yet same, there paced a man 
Restlessly to and fro : the lingering light 
Fell on his features, pale and beautiful 
As those of the old statues, and with much 
Of the ideal tenderness that breathed 
Around the marble, till it rivalled life — 
Yet with a latent sternness, lurking still 
About tlie august, high forehead, and the lip. 
And the fnie, sweeping proflle, that recalled 
Yet more a statue's strong similitude. 
But wild and stormy changes now o'ercast 
Those noble features — sick and wringing pain, 
Then shuddering shame, anxiety, despair : 
These, plainly as my hand hath traced the worda, 
Were written on his aspect ; and a prayer — 
Which, in its brief and utter desolateneaa. 
Bears more of misery than any boon 
A human heart may crave — oft left his lip, 
Unconscious of its utterance : ** Oh, my God, 
Let me forget— or suffer me to die !" 

A step was near him. Suddenly he turned, * 
And bent a long, sad gaze on one whose touch 
Had broken the dark spell ; whose white hand lay 
Yet on his arm in tenderness ; whose eyes 
Were raised with such intensity of love, [down, 
They touched the springs of tears. Then he bowed 
And veiling in his hand his quivering face, 
Wept silently and long ; while mournfully 
Watched over him that angel minister, 



Whose love alone poured balm into his woondi 
And shone a star o'er the dark waste of life. 
Still in that southern gaiden lingered they. 
The pale and suffering man, and she who seemed 
TYie genius of his fate. The stars were met 
In starrv conclave in their halls above. 
And the moon, in the deep and quiet heaven. 
Rose high amid a maze of fleecy clouds. 
Toward the noon of night Beneath a bower 
Where breathed the odorous jessamine, they sat 
Communing of the irrevocable past 
His voice was lifted in the solemn night 
In passionate remorse : he, who had stood 
At mom within the crowded coundl-hall. 
Pouring abroad a gush of eloquence 
That stirred the heart as with a trumpet-note. 
That called up Feeling from its inmost cell. 
And followed Motive to its hidden source. 
And touched the electric chain of Memory, 
Until the mighty mass became as one 
Sentient and breathing soul beneath his spell ; 
He, the adored, the proud, the eloquent. 
The statehest amid men, now filled the hoah 
Of night with dark bewailings, while each pause 
Of that sad, thrilling voice, was filled by tones 
Unutterably musical and soft. 
Urging Love's fondest prayer : 

** Be calm, mine own ! 
TYie strife was not thy seeking : thou didst bear, 
(Thou, who art fearless as an eagle plumed,) 
With saintlike meekness, much of taunt and wrong, 
Much scorn and injury, ere they could urge 
Thy hand against the man thou lovest so well- 
Ay, with a brother's tenderness. Be firm ; 
Turn from such memories." He arose, and paced 
The moonlight bower with folded arms, and head 
Bowed to his breast. <' They haunt me yet,'* he said, 
« That manly form, those large, dark, joyous eyes, 
The stately step, the sweet, fresh, ringing laugh, 
(Marion ! it was a sound tliat had no peer, 
Save at a fountain, at its freshest source. 
Gushing through mountain clefis,) these, these arise, 
Darkly and terribly. These haunt me still. 

** I would forgetfulness were mine ! full oft 
That old wild tale of oriental lands 
Comes back with all its witcheiy to my brain. 
Fresh as when o'er its page I hung entranced 
In my glad boyhood, 'neath the summer boughs. 
The waters of oblivion ! where are they. 
Those crystal waters in their marble font 1 
For one deep draught I would surrender all 
The eloquence, the power, the wealth, the fame. 
That I have made mine own — all, all, save thee. 
And go with toiling hands and hopeful heart 
Forth on the waste of life ! Forgetfulness — 
I ask but this !*' He paused, and choking back 
A tide of agony, went on once more 
In calmer tones : *' It is not oft, mine own — 
Believe me — oh ! not often that my soul 
Opens her prison chamlters, and gives forth 
Her captive anguish. Even in solitude 
My habit is not this ; and thou hast known, 
Hitherto, from some gliK)tny mood alone. 
Some sad, fantastic humor, some wild dream. 
Whose mutterings startled thee from midniglit sleep 
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To iMurfol wfttchM-^^-flomtfthiiig of the ipdl 
Thil bindf me, as the lerpent iMnds the bird 
Helpleasly in its strong and poisonous coils. 
But there are times whe% anned with feaifiil 

strength. 
Burst from their stony cells those prisoners pale. 
Those memories that may not, will not die, 
Those agonies that keep a quenchless flame 
Burning mthin their dungeons, as of old 
I'he virgins of the Sun fed, day and night. 
Their fire for ages. These arise to daunt, 
To taunt me wildly, and I leave the halls, 
The haunts of men— even from thy presence flee, 
Oflen to the dark forest, or the brink 
Of the deep-moaning and unresting sea. 
To battie with the fiend !" 

Again that voice, 
Clear as a silver lute, and redolent 
With love and hope, filled the deep hush of pain : 
** Thy virtues, thy profound humility. 
Thy chanty for all, thy tenderness, 
Thy genius, which on eagles' wings ascends 
Above the arrows of thine enemies, 
A star for men, a light for afier-time»« 
Ay, more than these, thy deep and stern remorae : 
Shall not these prove atonement at the shrine 
Of God, for that one deed — ^not all thine own, 
But forced upon thee by fatality; 
A sorrow, not a crime !" 

*< It is in vain** — 
He spoke as one in utter hopelessness— 
** Marion ! thy gentle sophistry is vain ; 
I have essayed that specious reasoning 
That would wipe out, from hands imbrued in blood, 
The dark, the gory stain. Much have I striven 
To call up all my wrongs, and these amy 
Against the moment when my hand unloosed 
A spirit from its tenement of clay. 
I have remembered all my injuries. 
Lived o'er again our feuds ; recalled his wild 
And insolent insults — nay, the very blow 
That maddened me. 

Yet have all these fiJled, 
As mists before the red, uprising sun. 
Compared to that brief instant I would give 
Life, that once more those lips were here to heap 
Their bitterest imprecations on my head ; 
That hand again, a portion of our mould. 
That smote me, harshly, undeservedly ; 
That haughty heart still beating high vrith wrath, 
O'er which Uie sod now presses heavily-— 
Or that I lay beside him in the grave ! 
I am not self^eluded. I am borne 
By some invisible agency along 
To power, to fiune ; and inspiration hangs 
About my lips that startles me at times, 
Even as the crowd is startled ; and I feel 
That I am changed — that with intensity 
Of thought and passion, genius was aroused. 
Bom, Kke the wondrous bird of Araby, 
From ashes, desolation, and firom death. 
A giant earthquake hath thrown up to light 
The gems that sparkled in the secret mine. 
But overwhelmed the blossoms that made fiur 
Earth's bosom. Never, never more 



V^e earnestness, the loveliness of lifl, 
Shall shine on me ! Its fitful glare alone 
Illumines my ill-ordered destiny*; 
And in the vrild excitement of the crowd, 
The clamor of the multitude, the voice 
Of adulation, and the strife for fame, 
I lose alone the memory of my doom. 
The torchlight of existence still remains ; 
Its sunlight hath departed, and as flame 
Consumes the aliment that feeds its life, 
And self-<]estroyed expires — so must my soul 
Perish amid its ashes. 

Nay ! the time 
Is near, my Marion, when this voice shall cease 
To pour its bitter plainings on thine ear ; 
A sickness and a weariness have crept 
Of late across my spirit, and a vague 
And dreamy craving for reality — 
For all things seem like shadows. Men move by 
As forms we dimly see in midnight dreams ; 
And the vast crowd, with all its upcast heads. 
Seems oflen a phantasma to mine eyes. 
All but the sense of one great agony. 
And that is like the sea, unslumbering — 
And that is like the stars, unchangeable- 
Ay, deep and constant as my love for thee. 
Is that remorse V* 

She clung to him, she bathed 
His brow with tears. She did not speak, she knew 
How vain the task to soothe such agony. 
But mutely in her bleeding heart she prayed 
The mood might pass, or that the oblivious graw 
Might close o'er both. 

They rose at last, and traced 
Through a dim, intricate path, where orange-boughs 
Made sweet the earth beneath their feet, the way 
To their majestic home ; and through its halls 
And colonnades of marble, where up sprang 
Many a low- voiced fountain, many a shaft 
Of porphyry, and marble bearing up 
Vases of antique splendor, filled with flowers. 
They passed in silence and in gloom of soul. 
Even as those shapes that move, a restless throng. 
Within the halls of Eblis. — Peace be theirs ! 



DEATH ON THE PRAIRIE. 

It was a mom of autumn : wide, and vast. 
And boundless, to the eyes of those who gaxed 
Upoo its waste of verdure, as the sea. 
The prairie stretched away ; and through its long^ 
Luxuriant grass the breath of moming crept, 
Swaying its flexile blades, until they rose 
And fell in masses like the ocean-waves, 
And rendered, like those billows of the deep. 
The sunbeam's splendor back, for yet the dews 
Were on their mobile surface. 

In this wide 
Monotony of beauty there appeared 
One landmark only for the weary eye. 
And that was but a wreathing cloud of smoke. 
Uprising from the fires of those who made 
A temporary sojourn on that waste 
Of verdure. They had paused where burst a idling 
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Up from the very sod, and made its way 
Quietly through the graM ; a silver stream. 
Narrow and winding, and almost unseen 
At a few paces from its humhle source. 
Here had they sadly rested, for the sake 
Of one whose weariness of heart and limb 
Demanded such repose, and whose parched lips 
Drank eagerly and gratefully their last 
Refreshment from the waters of the wild. 
She lay upon the rude and hasty couch 
Which kindly hands had framed, that dying girl, 
And gazed u|)on the blue, autumnal sky, 
With something half ecstatic in her (tale 
And parted lip%, and in her large blue eyes, 
And in tlie folding of her wan, slight hands. 
Clasped as in prayer. 

She had l)e8ought them not 
To raise between her and the firmament 
Shelter or shade. It was her dying wish 
To feel the breeze, tlie sunlight, on her brow ; 
For she was one, though lowly of descent, 
Imbued with fine perceptions, and the high 
And spiritual love of Nature long 
Had made its home and altar in her heart : 
She seemed not of the mould of those who hung 
In watchful love around her. 

It may be 
That Death, the chastener, from her lineaments 
Had banished all the dross of earthly thought, 
And stamped the impress of the angel there. 
The loveliness of that seraphic face 
No marble might surpass — nor in the halls 
Of princely dwellings, where the beautiful 
Wear the fine delicacy of the flower, 
Hath eve beheld a brow more l)eautiful 
Than hers, the daughter of the emigrant 
The deep solemnity of hopeless grief 
Reigned o*er the band of kindred wayfarers — 
A silence only broken by the low 
And pleading voice of one who knelt beside 
The perishing girl, and clasped her chilling hands, 
And wiped the dews from her transparent brow 
With the devoted tenderness of despair. 
Silent and stern, with folded arms, and lips 
Compressed in agony, the father stood. 
And gazed upon the lily of his race 
Broken and crushed ; and the strong, swarthy linea 
Of his embrowned and manly countenance 
Seemed deeper ploughed by that short space of grief 
Than all its years oi toil, of change, of pain. 
And silent, too, the brothers grouped around. 
Yet shaken in their stillness, as the pines 
That bow their stately crests before Uie winds ; 
And prone on earth her youthful sister lay. 
With hidden face, and low, convulsive sobs. 
But, to the last, the mother faltered not : 
She who had cherished to idolatry 
That young, frail creature, and divided her 
With an impassible devotedness 
From all things else on earth. She who had erred 
In the injustice of her tenderness. 
And poured the vials of maternal love 
A thousand-fold on one — she faltered not. 
But with a bursting heart put back the tide 
Of anguish and despair, and lifted up 



Her soul with that already plumed fin* bflsveo. 
And strove to smoothe the bitterneas of demth 
With words of consolation, peace, and prayer, 
And holy inspiration. 

<' Sing to me. 
Kind mother ; sing to me that old siweet hjmn. 
Which in our village church so solemnly 
Welcomed each sabbath day : I well belieTe 
That, even mid the harmonies of saints. 
It will return to me." 

'T was difficult 
To take from agony a voice for song ; 
Yet the devoted mother poured the strain 
Of holy beauty on the dying ear, 
That seemed to drink its melody with joy. 
And stifled the deep groans that often strore 
To pass her lips. Hers was heroic loTe. 
Unheeded by the mourning band, a child — 
A bright-haired boy — had wandered from their fires 
To gather prairie-flowers, and now returned 
With a rich store of fragrance and of bloom. 
And with the impulse of a loving heart 
Showered the rich blossoms on his sister's breast 
She turned her face to his, illumined with 
A smile of most benignant tenderness. 
And clasping in her own his rosy hands, 
She gave into his trust a solemn charge : 
^ Be true to man, to God ; be staff and stay ' 
To our l>eIoved parents ; falter not 
In the good path — and we shall meet again !** 
Simple those words, and few : yet shall they cling 
Upon his brain while Memory holds her seat. 
And with their serious tenderness and truth 
Charm, like a talisman, his soul from wrong. 
The hours wore on, and gradually the face 
Of the departing maiden more and more 
Revealed the hand of the victorious king. 
The strife was almost over — if, indeed. 
Strife might be called that ebbing of the tide 
Of pain, of consciousness, of life away. 
Yet still there was a duty unfulfilled — 
A prayer unuttered — and it was the last 
That left the wan lips of the fainting girl, 
Breathed on a mother's ear : 

^ When I am gone, 
Take from my breast a curl of raven hair. 
And mingle with it one long braid of mine — 
Then send them home to him ; and sayl died 
Peacefully — trusting he would turn avray 
From his dark course of passion and of sin, 
And meet me there !" 

She raised her hand on high : 
It fell a lifeless thing — a tremor shook 
Her delicate frame, as the breeze shakes the flower, 
And life was gone ! 

They broke the sod of flowen^ 
And made her virgin grave beside the spring 
Which laved her dying brow, and went their way 
Across the wilderness. 

Nor is there aught 
To mark her lone and distant resting-place ; 
Tlie human eye might seek in vain to trace 
The vestige of her last repose, amid 
The long, rank grass that shadows all the 
But angels know the spot, and guard it welL 
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« Basil ! set my house ii^ order, 

For, when I return to-day, 
I shall bring with me a stranger, 

Tanying on his homeward way. 
Open fling the Indian Chamber, 

And the arras free frt>m mould ; 
There array a goodly banquet, 

Such as cheered my sires of old — 
When, from chase or war returning, 

Dukes and princes of my line, 
From the evening till the morning. 

Filled the cup and drained the.wine.'* 

<* Master, in thy lordly castle 

There are many halls of pride. 
Where no damps the walls encumber — 

Where no spells of gloom abide. 
In the gallery of the Titans, 

In the hall of Count Lothaire, 
In the grand saloon of columns. 

Better had ye banquet there. 
But the dreary Indian Chamber, 

Oh ! bethink you, paster mine — 
There have slept, in mortal slumber. 

All the princes of your line. 

** There the mourners ever gather, 

Forth to bear the noble dead — 
There you saw your stately father. 

And your noble brother laid ; 
There, save in these times of anguish, 

Never, since my life began, 
Entered in a ray of sunlight. 

Or the step of mortal man. 
And the sounds of mystic meaning — 

Master ! need I speak of these ? — 
Which from that lone eastern chamber 

Meet the ear — the spirit freeze !" 

With a brow of haughty pallor. 

Straight the baron turned away, 
In a scornful accent saying, 

« *Tis my mandate, slave !— obey." 
Then in haste, with gloomy aspect. 

Forth he went upon his steed. 
Rushing headlong on his pathway. 

Like an evil spirit freed. 
And with sad and stricken spirit, 

Basil watched his lord depart. 
While a dark and evil omen. 

Hearse-like, presMd upon his heart 

Long he lingered at the portal. 

Bound as with a gloomy dream ; 
Long he looked upon the landscape, 

Which before him ceased to seem ; 
Then, with low and prayerful mutterings. 

Shaking oft his tresses gray, 
Clasping oft his withered fingers, 

Basil went upon his way. 
Passed he up the ancient stairway, 

Groped he through the echoing aisle, 
Where, to seek the olden chapel, 

Oft had passed a kingly file. 



^limbed he the remotest turret 

Of that castle grand and vast. 
And before the Indian Chamber 

Wearily he paused at last : 
Yes, a moment there he Altered, 

He who oft had stood the shock 
Of the hottest, fiercest battle. 

Firm as a primeval rock. 
On the bolt his fingers trembled. 

Scarcely could their strength unclose 
The immense and ponderous fiurtening. 

Rusted by its long repose. 

Yet a moment — yet a moment. 

Ere the door was open flung, 
Paused the old and awe-struck Basil, 

Fervent aves on his tongue. 
As if Heaven his prayer had answered. 

Peace and comfort round him stole. 
And a calm and lofty courage 

Nerved his hand and filled his soul. 
With a slight, yet sudden effort, 

Back the oaken door he threw. 
And upon the darkened threshold 

Stooid the fearful place to view. 

Dark and dreary was that chamber. 

Which in lengthened gloom appeared. 
With its dark and mystic arras. 

Wrought in symbols wild and weird. 
Lifelike were the gorgeous figures. 

Giantlike they seemed to loom 
In the ^im, imperfect twilight 

Of that long-forsaken room. 
Warily the old man entered : 

With a solemn step he trod 
Through the drear and dark apartment. 

Trusting to his fathers' God. 

In the ample hearth he kindled 

Brands that, in departed days. 
Quenched and blackened, had been left there^ — 

Strange and ghostly seemed their blaze. 
And upon the marble table 

Ranged the regal store of plate, 
And arrayed the goodly banquet. 

As became his master's state : 
Urn, and vase, and dialice, brimming 

With the floods of ruby wine. 
As beseemed the dukes and princes 

Of that mighty Norman line. 

Then he silently betook him 

To his first-appointed task — 
Wiping from the ancient arras 

Blany a spot of mould and mask. 
But the dark and loathing horror. 

It befits me not to speak, 
Which, while still his task pursuing. 

Shook his hand, and blanched his cheek : 
For he could not but remember 

How, in long-departed years, 
Woven was that wondrous £ibric 

By the spells of Indian seers. 

Wrought with themes of Hindoo story. 

Lifelike, in their coloring bold, 
Yemen's fall, and Vishnu's glory. 

Was that arras quaint and old ; 
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Juggernaut's remoraeleas chariot, 

Funeral pyre, and temple proudf 
Bungalow, and rajah's palace, 

With their strange and motley crowd ; 
Jongle low, and flower-crowned river, 

Dancing-girls, with anklets bright — 
These, like gorgeous dreams of fever, 

Crowded on the gazer's sight 

And the long and twisting serpents^ 

And the tigers crouching grim. 
Seemed the dark and fearful guardians 

Of that Indian Chamber dim. 
To the simple, earnest spirit 

Of the old and faithful man. 
For a Christian hand to touch them. 

Was to merit Christian ban. 
Saint and martyr inly calling. 

Still he wrought tus master's will. 
When a terror more appalling 

Caused his very veins to chill. 

In that dreary Indian Chamber, 

Strangely grand and desolate. 
With its long and hearse-like hangingi, 

Stood a plumed bed of state. 
Closed around with solenm mysteiy 

As a kingly purple pall. 
High it towered, a silent history 

Of departed funeral. 
And with eyes amazed— distended 

By their dread and spell-bound look — 
Basil gazed in stony horror : 

Lo ! the trailing curtains shook. 

And a groan of hollow anguish 

From the dose-drawn hangings broke. 
As if one for ages sleeping 

Suddenly to torture woke. 
God of terror ! — slowly parted 

By a wan and spectral hand. 
Back were drawn the purple curtiiiuh— 

Back, as with a spirit wand : 
And a face of ghostly beauty. 

With its dark and streaming hair. 
And its eyes of ghoul-like brightness, 

Seemed upon his sense to glare. 

How in that terrific moment 

Basil's senses kept their throne. 
Is alone to God and angels 

In its wondrous mystery known. 
How he gathered &ith and firmness 

To uplift his ag^d hand, 
And address the disembodied, • 

Man may never understand : 
Save that in the ghostly features 

Still a semblance he descried 
To the high and lovely lady 

Who had been his master's bride. 

** In the name of God the Father, 

In the name of God the Son, 
In the name of all good angels. 

Speak to me, unearthly one ! 
Answer why, from wave returning, 

Moanest thou in anguish here ; 
Soxely for some holy purpose 



Thou art sufiered to appear. 
If for evil I defy thee. 

By the cross upon my breast. 
By my &ith in life eternal. 

And my yearning hope for 

Then with moveless lips the phantom 

Spake in low and hoUow toiMa^ 
As if shaped to words and meaning 

Were the night-wind*8 hollow moan 
" Basil ! darkly was I murdered 

Sailing on the river Rhine, 
By thy harsh and ruthless maater. 

Last of an illustrious line. 
False the tale his lips have uttered. 

False the tears his eyes have shed — 
I was hurled upon the water 

With ^e marks of murder red ! 

« Basil ! thou art good and fiuthfol : 

Thee I charge, by hopes divine. 
With a hundred chanted maasea 

Shrive my soul by Mary's ahrine. 
None shall stay thy holy ferror. 

None forbid the sacred rite ; 
For thy master's life is destined 

To expire in crime to-night !" 
Fixed in awe, the ag^ Basil 

Gazing on the spectre stood ; 
But not with the waning phantom 

Passed away his icy mood. 

Long in that drear Indian Cliamber, 

Like a form of sculptured stone. 
Kept the old and awe-struck servant 

Vigil terrible and lone ; 
Till the sound of coming footstepa, 

And of voices loud and clear. 
And of ringing spur and sabre. 

Smote upon hu spell-bound ear : 
And in haste the door was opened. 

And with high and plum6d crest 
Entered in the noble baron. 

Ushering in a foreign guest 

« Basil ! all is dark and sombre ; 

Cast fresh fagots on the heardi. 
And illume the silver sconces 

To preside above our mirth. 
Let the chamber glow like sunlight; 

111 this gloom befits our glee." 
Then loud laughed the stately baroi»— 

Seldom, seldom so laughed he. 
'T was a sound that chilled with tenor 

All that knew his nature well : 
'Twas the heaven's electric flaahing 

Ere the bolt of lightning fell. 



II. 

Now the chamber glowed like sonlighW* 

Strange and wondrous in that glare 
Was the weird and ancient arras. 

Were the figures woven there ; 
Wavering with the flickering tofchaa 

Seemed the motley multitude ^ 
Twisting serpent, rolling chariot, 

All with ghostly life imbued ; 
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CioncMnf tiger — hideous idol — 
An Uuft grand and splendid maaque. 

Mixture stmnge of truth and fable, 
As in sunshine seemed to bask. 

** Long have I sojourned in Tndia," 

Thus the lofty stranger said ; 
** There, for wealth and idle treasure, 

Healtht and youth, and blood, I d^ed. 
And I feel like one who dreameth, 

As I on these walls survey 
All those objects so familiar. 

Year by year and day by day.** 
All in strange and blended splendor. 

Like a vision of the night — 
Never yet on earthly fabric 

Glowed a scene so rich and bright 

Fixed upon the spell-wrought arras 

Was the eastern stranger's gaze ; 
With his head and heart averted, 

There he dreamed of other days : 
When, with eyes of watchful terror, 

Basil saw his master glide. 
And within the golden chalice 

Brimming with its purple tide. 
With a stealthy, glancing motion. 

As a conjuror works his spell, 
Cast a drop of ruby liquid 

From a tiny rose-lipped shell. 

** Hither turn, thou eastern dreamer: 

Pledge me in this golden cup ; 
^Tis our old and feudal custom — 

He who tastes must quaff it up. 
Why that brow of gloom and pallor ? 

Answer, why that sudden start V* 
Low the eastern stranger muttered 

Of the spells that chilled his heart : 
** No ! my eyes have not deceived me. 

As I fondly dreamed erewhile ; 
See the victim's bride descending 

From the rajah's funeral pile. 

« See, she cometh ! — wildly streaming 

Are her mbes — her raven hair : 
See, she cometh ; darkly gleaming 

From her eyes their fell despair ! 
Now she stands beside the altar. 

In the Bramin's sacred shrine ; 
Now a jewelled cup she seizes — 

Flames within it seem to shine ; 
Now, God ! she leaves the arraa^ 

Steps upon the chamber floor : 
We are lost — the prey of demons; 

Baron, I will gaze no more !" 

Turned away the soul-dck stranger. 

Traversed he the chamber high. 
When the baron's awful aspect 

Chained his step and fixed his eye. 
Never from his memory perished 

Through long yean of afier-Ule 
In the camp, the court, the battle. 

That remorseful £ioe of strife. 
Rooted as a senseless statue. 

In his band the cup of gold ; 
Lips apart and eyes distended, 

Stood the Norman baron bold I 



High her cop the phantom lifted. 

Flames within it seemed to roll ; 
Then alone these words she uttered— 

« Pledge me in thy feudal bowl !" 
Chained and speechless, guest and senrant 

Saw the baron drain the draught; 
Saw him fall convulsed and blackened 

As the deadly bowl he quaffed ; 
Saw the phantom bending o'er him. 

As libation on his head 
Slowly, and with mien exulting. 

From the cup of flames she shed. 

Then a shriek of smothered anguish 

Rang the Indian Chamber through. 
While a gust of icy bleakness 

From the waving arras blew. 
In its breath the watchen shuddered. 

And the portals open .rung. 
And the ample hearth was darkened. 

As if ice was on it flung ; 
And the lofty torches warring 

For a moment in the blast. 
In their sconces were extinguished, 

Leaving darkness o'er the past ! 



SHE COMES TO ME. 



Shx comes to me in robes of snow. 
The friend of all my sinless years — 

Even as I saw her long ago. 
Before she left this vale of tears. 

She comes to me in robes of snow — 
She walks the chambera of my rest, 

With soundless footsteps, sad and slow. 
That wake no echo in my breast 

I see her in my visions yet, 
I see her in my waking houra ; 

Upon her pale, pure brow is set 
A crown of azure hyacinth flowers. 

Her golden hair waves round her feco. 
And o'er her shoulders gently fells : 

Each ringlet hath the nameless grace 
My spirit yet on earth recalls. 

And, bending o'er my lowly bed. 

She murmurs — ** Oh, fear not to die !— 

For thee an angel's tean are shed. 
An angel's feast is spread on high. 

« Come, then, and meet the joy divine 
That features of the spirits wear : 

A fleeting pleasure here is thine — 
An angel's crown awaits thee there. 

** Listen ! it is a choral hynm" — 
And, gliding softly from my coach, 

Her spirit-fece wax»tl feint and dim, 
Her white robes vanished at my toodL 



She leaves me with her robes of 
Hushed is the voice that used to thrill 

Around the coudi of pain and wo— 
She leavee me to my derimew ililL 
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I WALK inr DREAMS OF POBTRT. 

I WALK in dreamfl of poetrj ; 

They, compafls me aroand ; 
I hear a low and startling voice 

In every paasing sound ; 
I meet in every gleaming star, 

On which at eve I gaze, 
A deep and glorious eye, to fill 

My soul with burning rays. 

I walk in dreams of poetry ; 

The very air I breathe 
Is filled with visions wild and free. 

That round my spirit wreathe ; 
A shade, a sigh, a floating cloud, 

A low and whispered tone — 
These have a language to my brain, 

A language deep and lone. 

I walk in dreams of poetry. 

And in my spirit bow 
Unto a lone and distant shrine, 

Tliat none around me know. 
From every heath and hill I bring 

A garland rich and rare, 
Of flowery thought and murmuring sigh, 

To wreathe mine altar fiur. 

I walk in dreams of poetry : 

Strange spells are on me shed ; 
I have a world within my soul 

Where no one else may tread — 
A deep and wide-spread universe, 

Where spirit-sound and sight 
Mine inward vision ever gpreet 

With fair and radiant light 
My footsteps tread the earth below. 

While soars my soul to heaven : 
Small is my portion here — yet there 

Bright realms to me are given. 
I clasp my kindred's greeting hands, 

Walk calmly by their side. 
And yet I feel between us stands 

A barrier deep and wide. 

I watch their deep and household joy 

Around the evening hearth. 
When the children stand beside each knee 

With laugh and shout of mirth. 
But oh ! I feel unto my soul 

A deeper joy is brought — 
To rush, with eagle wings and strong. 

Up in a heaven of thought. 

I watch them in their sorrowing hoon, 

When, with their spirits tossed, 
I hear them wail with bitter cries 

Their earthly prospects crossed ; 
I feel that I have sorrows wild 

In my heart buried deep- 
Immortal griefe, that none may share 

With me— nor eyes can weep. 

And strange it is : I can not say 

If it is wo or weal, 
That thus unto my heart can flow 

Fountains so few may feel ; 
The gift that can my spirit raise 

The cold, dark earth above, 



Has flung a bar betweoi my MNd \ ' / ' y 
And many a heart I lore. ""^ . 

Tet I walk in dreams of poetry. 

And would not change that patfi« 
Though on it from a darkened aky 

Were poured a tempest's wimth. 
Its flowers are mine, its deathless btooms^ 

I know not yet the thorn ; 
I dream not of the evening glooms 

In this my radiant mom. 

Oh ! still in dreams of poetry 

Let me for ever tread. 
With earth a temple, where diTine, 

Bright oracles are shed : 
They soften down the earthly ills 

From which they can not save ; 
They make a romance of our life ; 

They glorify the grave. 



REGRET. 



No voice hath breathed upon mine 

Thy name since last we met ; 
No sound disturbed the silence drear, 
Where sleep entombed from year to year 
Thy memory, my regret. 

It was not just, it was not meet, 

For one so loved as I, 
To coldly hear thy parting feet, 
To lose for aye thine accents sweet. 

Nor feel a wish to die. 

Oh, no ! such heartless calm was not 

The doom deserved by thee ; 
Thou whose dcvotedness was bought 
By years of gloom, an alien's lot, 

A grave beyond the sea. 

I deemed not then that time at last 
Should link with tears thy name ; 
And from the ashes of the past. 
That Sorrow, with its bitter blast, 
Should wake the avenging flame. 

I deemed not then that when the graTe 

Had made thee long its own. 
My soul with yearnings deep should criTe 
The truth, the fervent love that gave 

Thy heart its passionate tone. 

And yield to olden memories 

The boon it once denied. 
When, with calm brow and tearless eyea^ 
I saw thy faded energies, 

I mocked thy broken pride. 

All this is past ; thou art at rest, 

And now the strife is mine : 
In turn I bear the weary breast, 
The restless heart, the brain oppresMd, 

That in those years were thine. 

And all too late, the consciousness 

Of thy perfections rare. 
Thy deep, thy fervent tenderness. 
Thy true, thy strong devotedness, 

Have waked me to despair. 
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BONG. 



1 ■ 

I vsYSH kpev^ how dear thou wert, 

Till I was on the silent sea ; 
And then my lone and musing heart 

Sent back its passionate thoughts to thee. 
When the wind slept on ocean's breast. 

And the moon smiled above the deep^ 
I longed thus o'er thy spirit's rest 

A vigil like yon moon to keep. 

When the gales rose, and, tempest-tossed, 

Our struggling ship was sore beset. 
Our topsails rent, our bearing lost. 

And fear in every spirit met — 
Oh ! then, amid the midnight storm. 

Peace on my soul thy memory shed : 
The floating image of thy form 

Made strong my heart amid its dread. 

Yes ! on the dark and troubled sea, 

I strove my spirit's depths to know. 
And found its deep, deep. love for thee. 

Fathomless as the gul& below. 
The waters bore me on my way— • 

Yeiy oh ! more swift than rushing streami^ 
To thee flew back, from day to day. 

My clinging love— my burning dreama. 



THE BIRD OF WASHINGTON. 

SUGGESTED BT AN INCIDENT IN AUDUBON. 



Above that dark, romantic stream, 
Gray rocks and gloomy forests tower, 

And o'er its sullen floods the dream 
Of Lethe seems to lower ; 

Low, shadowed by its frowning steepa, 

The deep and turbid river sweeps. 

It sweeps along through many a cleft 
And chasm in the mountains gray, 

Which in forgotten years were reft 
To give its waters way ; 

And far above, in martial lines, 

Like warriors, stand the plumed pines* 

Erect and firm they lift on high 

Tlieir pointed tops and funeral spireii 

And seem to pierce the sunset sky. 
And bask amid its fires ; 

And when the mountain-winds are loud. 

Their branches swell the anthem proud. 

Few steps have dared thoae rugged wa3rt-^ 
The precipice is steep and stem ; 

And those who on it« ramparts gaze 
From the drear aspect turn. 

With little heart to tempt the path 

Bared by the storm and lightning's wrath. 

But those who love the awful might 
Of Nature's dreariest solitude. 

May find on that repulsive height 
A scene to match their mood ; 

And from its summit look abroad 

On the primeval works of God. 

There, in that loneliness profound. 
The soul puts forth a stronger wiog. 



And soars, from worldly chains unbound, 

A proud, triumphant thing. 
To claim its kindred with the sky. 
And foel its latent deity. 

'Twas there that, at the set of sun, 
A traveller watched an eagle's flight — 

Now lost amid the vapors dun 
That ushered in the night. 

Now wheeling through the vault of space. 

In wild intricacies of grace. 

And as declined the crimson gleam 
Behind the mountain's purple crest, 

He saw him sink, with sudden scream. 
Upon his rocky nest ; 

Then, clambering up the rugged way. 

The traveller sought his kingly prey. 

Through bush and brake, o'er loosened rock* 
That, sliding from his footsteps slow, 

Went plunging with a sudden shock 
Into the wave below ; 

O'er fallen tree, and serpents' brood. 

He sought the eagle's solitude. 

Emerging from the coppice dark 

That crowned the frowning predpioa. 

He stood in silent awe to mark 
The fiithomless abvss 

Which yawned beneath him deep and stem, 

And barred him from the eagle's cairn. 

A deer, half maddened by the chase, 
Had once in safety leaped across : 

Such was the legend of the place- 
Yet difficult it was 

For those who heard to comprehend 

How fear itself such strength could lend. 

And thus divided from his prey. 

The traveller watched that mountain king, 
As, gazing on the dying day. 

He sat with fold^ wing. 
And looked the fable of the Greek — 
The bird with thunder in his beak. 

So calm, so full of quiet might 

He seemed upon his craggy throne ; 

In his dark eye so much of light. 
Of mind, of meaning dione. 

That for a moment hand and heart 

Refused to do their deadly part. 

Exulting creature ! thee no more 
The sunlight summoned from thy rest, 

On wild and warring wing to soar. 
With tempest on thy crest ; 

No more the glorious day's decline 

Brought calm repose to heart of thine. 

Whelmed in the lifo-stream of thy breaaty 
Thine eaglets perished in their lair, 

And thou, upon thy crag-perched nesti 
In impotent despair. 

In wild, in sick, in deadly strife. 

Didst yield thy glorious mountain life ! 

Then felling from thine eyry lone. 

Where oft with proud, unquailing eya^ 
Thou didst survey the noonday son. 
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To wonhip or defy ; 
Where oft thy voioe outahrieked the 
The ftream received his lord at Iiit 



Bat, eagle ! no ungenerooi foe 

Was he who snatched thee from die 

And watched thy last, expiring throe 
With sighs for one so brave : 

He gave thee, monarch of the river, 

A name that bids thee live for ever ! 



THE DESERTED HOUSE. 



RouxD thathouse, deserted lying, 
Wearily the winds are sighing 
Evermore with sound undying 

Through the empty window-pane ; 
As if with its wails distressing 
It could call each earthly blessing 
From the sods above them pressing, 

Back to live and breathe again. 

There the cuckoo sits complaining ; 
All night long her voice is straining, 
And the empoisoned oak-vyie training, 

Hangs its tendrils on the walL 
Once vrithin those chambers dreaming, 
Oentle looks of love were gleaming, 
Gentle tones with deep love teeming 

Did unto each other calL 

Far above the roof-tree fiiiling. 
See the hoary vulture sailing ; 
Marketh she the serpent trailing 

Underneath the threshold-stone. 
Heaven's bright messengers resembling^ 
Ringdoves here of old were trembling. 
As round some fiur hand assembling. 

They were fed by her alone. 

Through the chamber-windows prying, 
Softly on the dark floor lying. 
See the ghostly moonlight, flying 

Through the untrodden gloom. 
Seems it not to thee sweet feces. 
Shadowy forms of vanished graoea, 
Stealing, flitting to their places, 

In that long-forsaken room 1 

Where the darkened stairway windeCfa, 
There her brood the eagle mindeth. 
And with chains Arachn6 bindeth 

Balustrade to balustrade. 
Once so lightly upward bounding 
Fairy steps were heard resounding. 
While sweet laughter wild, astounding. 

Echoes through the mansion made. 

Round the oaken tables spreading, 
Through the hall the guests were treading, 
Where the festal lamps were shedding 

Light upon the ruby wine : 
Now swift through the doorway shnmken. 



Creeping o'er the threshold — w^^". 
With the dew and starlight dmnkHiy 
Reptile insects seem to twine. 

In the parlor, long forsaken. 

Once the lute was wont to waken ; 

And with locks all lightly shaken. 

Maids and matrons joined in mirdi. 
Gentle accents here were swellings. 
Hallowed voices often telling 
Heaven alone was Virtue's dwelling : 

All these beings rest in earth. 

Mid these garden flowerets pining, 
'Neath the starlight dimly diining. 
Where the deadly vine is twining. 

Once were glorious bowers. 
Once were gladsome children- playing. 
O'er the grass plots lightly straying. 
With their golden ringlets swaying 

'Neath their crowns of flowers. 

By yon gnarled oak's curious twisting^ 
Here was once a lover's tiysting. 
Fondly to each other listing. 

While they told their plighting towi. 
Often when the lightning streaketh. 
And the wind its branches seeketh« 
Then that olden oak-tree speaketh. 

And sweet voices fill the boughs. 

Could we bring again the gloiy 
To this mansion gray and hoaiy. 
Flinging light on every story. 

Yet it would be desolate. 
Tet (they say) 'tis doomed hereafter; 
Forms shall gleam from wall and rafter. 
Full of silent tears and laughter, 

Mingling with a human fete. 

Some indeed have said that, Creeping, 
Nightly from the window peeping. 
Lightly from the casement leaping^ 

They a ghostly maid have seen. 
On the broken gate she swingeth. 
And her wanlike hands she wringefh. 
And with garments white she wingeth 

O'er the grassy plain so green. 

To the dark oak-tree she cometh. 
Round its trunk she wildly roameth. 
Shuddering, as the dark stream founeth ; 

There she roves till break of day. 
Hers they say was love illicit, 
Yet from oat her murdered spirit 
This sad mansion did inherit 

A curse never done away ! 

Therefore, in the balance weighing. 

Underneath the rods deca3ring. 

With their white hands dasjMd as pnying. 

Sleep the owners of the spot ; 
While this home of the departed 
Making sad the lightest-hearted, 
Standeth still, a house deserted— 

By the world, save me, forgot 
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This clever youDg poet was bora at Pin- 
dar's Vale, an estate near Wolfert's Roost, 
the seat of Mr. Irving, on the Hudson. Her 
father, who had been engaged in commerce, 
failing in some important speculations, went 
to New Orleans to retrieve his fortunes, and 
died there ; and Miss Pindar was soon after 
deprived of all near kindred by the decease 
of her brothers. Her poems have been pub- 



THB SPIRIT MOTHER. 

Art thou near me, spirit mother. 

When, in the twilight hour, 
A holy hush pervades my heart 

With a mysterioas power : 
While eyes of dreamy tenderness 

Seem gazing into mine, 
And stir the fountains of my soul — 

Sweet mother, are they thine 1 

Is thine the blessed influence 

That o'er my being flings 
A sense of rest, as though 't were wrapped 

Within an angel's wings t 
A deep, abiding trustfulness. 

That seems an earnest given 
Of future happiness and peace 

To those who dwell in heaven ! 

And ofttimes when my footsteps stray 

In error's shining track. 
There comes a soft, restraining voice, 

That seems to call me back ; 
I hear it not with outward ears. 

But with a power divine 
Its whisper thrills my inmost soul : 

Sweet mother, is it thine t 

It well may be, for know we not 

That beings all unseen 
Are ever hovering o'er our paths. 

The earth and sky between ? 
They 're with us in our daily walks. 

And tireless vigils keep. 
To weave those happy fiintaaies 

That bless our hours of sleep ! 

Oh, could we feel that spirit-eyes 

For ever on us gaze. 
And watch each idle thought that threads 

The heart's bewildering maze. 
Would we not guard each careleM wotd. 

All sinful feelings quell, 
Lest we should grieve the cherished onea 

We loved on earth so weU 1 



lished chiefly in The Knickerbocker Maga- 
zine. Some of them are distinguished for a 
graceful play of fancy and womanly feeling, 
and others for a happy vein of wit and hu- 
mor. She seems to write with much facil- 
ity, and the elegance of her compositions 
indicates the careful mental discipline, with- 
out which no degree of genius has yet enabled 
an author to win a desirable reputation. 
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Sweet spirit mother, bless thy child ! 

And with a holy love 
Inspire my feeble energies. 

And lift my heart above ; 
And when the long-imprisoned soul 

These earthly bonds has riven. 
Be thine the wing to bear it up 

And waft it on to heaven. 



THE LADY LEONORA. 

Out upon the waters foaming, 

0*er the deep, dark sea, 
A maiden through the twilight gloaming 

Gazeth earnestly : 
Mighty waves, tempestuous dashing. 

Burst upon the shore ; 
Recks she not their angry lashing. 
Heeds she not the tempest crashing. 

Lady Leonore ! 

She was Beauty's fairest daughter. 

Glorious in her pride ; 
Noble suitors oft had sought her. 

Countless hearts had sighed ; 
Vainly the impassioned lover 

Burning words did pour : 
Bright and cold as stars above her. 
Failed all tearful sighs to move her. 

Cruel Leonore ! 

One ^ere was, of noble bearing. 

Lowly in his birth — 
Worthy he of all comparing 

With ^e gr^at of earth ; 
Dared he own Love's sacred feeling. 

The humble troubadour 1 
O'er his harp-strings wildly stealing, 
Eveiy strain his soul revealing. 

Worshipped Leonore. 

Loved she him 1 — what soft commotion 
Stirred within her breast. 

Wakening each fond emotion 
With a sweet unrest . 
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Pride all tender ties doth sever — 

And they met no more. 
Could she wed a minstrel ? — never ! 
Left he then his home for ever — 

Haughty Leonore ! 

Now his image sadly keeping 

Shrined within her heart. 
Dimmed her eyes with ceaseless weeping, 

Smiles for aye depart : 
Love with fond resistless yearning 

Bids her him restore ; 
While the beacon-light is burning, 
Waiteth she his glad returning, 

Tender Leonore ! 

Wildly now the tempest rushing 

On its fearful path, 
Every fated object crushing 

In its furious wrath. 
List ! — that shriek of wo deq>airing, 

Rising mid the roar ; 
To her heart what anguish bearing, 
Where she stands the storm-king daring, 

Faithful Leonore ! 

Soon the early dawn is breaking. 

Glorious and serene. 
And the sun, in splendor waking, 

Smiles upon the scene. 
A maiden clasps her lifelcM lover 

On the wreck-strewn shore : 
Moaning surges break above her — 
But for her all storms are over. 

Hapless Leonore ! 



BURIAL OF WILLIAM THE CONaUEROE. 



With slow and solemn tread, 
Through aisles where warrior-figures grim 

Stand forth in shadowy gloom, 
While loudly peals the ftmeral hymn, 
And censors waft perfume, 
Bring they the kingly dead. 

They bear him to his rest, 
Around whose lofty deeds is cast 

The panoply of fame ; 
Who gave his war-cry to the blast, 
And left a conqueror*s mighty name 
His nation's proud bequest 

Around his royal bier 
The chieftains stand, in reverence bowed. 

Amid a hush profound ; 
A^' hen from the vast assembled crowd 
A solemn voice, with warning sound, 
Rung on each startled ear. • 

•* Forbear !" it cried, " forbear ! 
This ground mine heritage I claim ; 
* Here bloomed our household vine, 
Until this dread despoiler came. 
And crushed its roots to raise this ahrina, 
In mockery of prayer ! 

** By all your hopes of ear^ 
As ye before the throne of Heaven 
In judgment shall appear. 



As ye would pray your sins Ibrgiven, 
Lay not the tyrants ashes here 
Upon my father's hearth !'* 

Mute stood those warriors bold. 
Each swarthy cheek grew red with dimme. 

That ne'er with fear had paled ; 
And for his dust, before whose name 
The bravest hearts in terror quailed. 
They bought a grave with gold. 

Oh, Victory, veil thy brow ! 
What are thy pageants of an hour — 

Thy wreath, when stained with crime 1 
Oh, fame, ambition, haughty power ! 
Ye bubbles on the stream of time. 
Where are your glories now 1 



LAURALIE. 



LioHTKR than the sunbeam's ray. 

Dawning on the sea. 
Graceful as a moonlight fieiy. 
Was she who won all hearts away — 

Lauraiie ! 

Tresses bright of golden hair. 

Flowing wild and free, 
Down her cheek beyond compare. 
Nestling in her bosom fidr — 

Lauraiie ! 

By the heaven within her eyes, 

Plainly might you see. 
She had stolen their glorious dyes 
From the laughing summer skies — 

Lauraiie ! 

Less beautiful than good and kind. 

Pure as snow was she ; 
All gentle thoughts dwelt in her mind. 
By innocence and truth refined — 

Lauraiie ! 

A tall knight came, with bearing bold. 
And tender vows breathed he ; 

Alas ! a tale too often told. 

He won her heart, his love waned cold — 
Lauraiie ! 

He brought a fair and haughty bride 

From o'er the sea ; 
And as he feasted at her ode, 
A maiden sought his feet and died — 

Lauraiie ! 

Now doth the broken-hearted sleep 

Beneath the linden tree ; 
Above the sod the wild vines creep. 
And maidens seek the spot to weep : 

Lauraiie ! 

But he— the false one ! — knows not rest. 

Dishonored now is he ; 
His faithless bride has left his breast : 
Oh, well are all thy wrongs redressed, 

Lauraiie ! 

A maniac wild, he smiles no more, 

But wanders by the sea, 
And mutters, mid the tempest's roar. 
The name he traces on the shore — 

Lauraiie ! 
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GREENWOOD. 



. Thkre in a spot far in the green still wood, 
Where Nature reigns in majesty alone, 
Where the tall trees for countless years have stood, 
And flowers have bloomed and &ded all unknown; 
Where fearless birds soar through the morning sldea, 
And fill the air with varied melodies. 
While o*er the water*s breast dark shadows brood, 
FJung by the clustering boughs, a glorious solitude ! 

It is a holy place, so calm and still, 
So wrappexl in shades of peaceful quietude : 
A sense of awe the inmost soul doth thrill, 
And tunes the spirit to a higher mood, 
When in the precincts of that sacred spot 
The busy cares of life are all forgot 
Let not a foot-fall, with irreverent sound. 
Startle the echoes of the hallowed ground. 

The dead are with us, where green brmnchea wave. 
And where the pine boughs cast a deeper gloom ; 
Yonder a rose-tree marks an early grave. 
And there proud manhood sleeps beneath the tomb ; 
The young high heart with vague, bright dreamings 
Too pure for earth, yet haply now fulfilled, [filled. 
Lies mute, perchance by his who knew not rest, 
Until the damp sod pressed his aching breast 

And doth it not seem meet. 
That there earth*s weary pilgrims should repoee, 
Far from the hurrying tread of eager feet. 
Where the last sunbeams at the daylight's cloae 
Quiver like golden harpstrings mid the trees. 
While with a spirit^s touch the evening bnewd 
Wakens a requiem for the sleepers there, 
And Nature's every breath seems fraught with 
prayer ! 

And when the twilight, in her robe of gray, 
Flings o'er the earth a veil of mystic light. 
While as the glow of even melts away. 
The stars above grow more intensely bright, 
Even as the promise that our God has given. 
As fade our hopes on earth, so grow they bright in 

heaven : 
Might we not deem them holy spirit-eyea, 
Their vigils keeping in the silent skies 1 

Oh, noiseless city of the mighty dead ! 
Lonely and mute, yet are thy annals firaught 
With solemn teachings, and thy broad page spread 
With the rich lore of soul-awakening thought; 
And when the wanderer on the future shores 
Shall seek its hidden mysteries to explore. 
Thy hallowed shades, with spirit-voices rife, 
May lead him onward to the gates of life. 



THOUGHTS IN 8PEING-TIME. 



Fir in some still, sequestered nook. 
Removed from worldly strife. 

How calmly, like a placid brook, 
Would glide the stream of life ! 

How sweet in temples God has made 
To raise the voice of prayer. 

While songsters from the leafy glade 
With music fill the air ! 

Does not the spirit seem to spurn 
The fettered thoughts of earth, 

And with a holier impulse turn 
To things of higher birth 1 

When in the forests* vast arcade, 
Where man has seldom trod. 

Amid the works that he has made, 
We stand alone with God ! 

When gazing on fair Nature's fiice. 

Untouched by hand of art. 
In every leaf his love we trace. 

What feelings thrill the heart ! 

The diamond dew-drop on the spray. 

Each early-fading flower, 
The glittering insects of a day — 

All show God's wondrous power : 

And teach us by their helplessness 

Of his unwearied care, 
Who gives the lily's vestal dress. 

And bids us not despair. 

When in the fading light of day 

The forest trees grow dim. 
And evening comes in sober gray, 

How turn our souls to him ! 

There is no sound upon the air. 

All living things are still — 
A solemn hush as if of prayer, 

Is brooding o'er the hill : 

While far above, like spirit-eyea, 

The stars ^eir vigils keep. 
And smile on the fiiir stream that lies 

Upon earth's breast, asleep. 

There is a spell that binds the heart 
At this most hallowed hour, 

And bids all earth-bom thoughts depart, 
Beneath its holy power. 

And when to all created things 

A voice of praise is given, 
The spirit seems on angel vringa 

To soar aloft to Heaven. 



CAROLINE MAY. 



Miss Caroline Mat, a daughter of the 
Rev. Edward HarrisoD May, minister of one 
of the Reformed Dutch churches in the city 
of New York, is the author of many very 
graceful and striking poems; and daring 



the pr^nt year she has published, in Phila- 
delphia, a volume entitled Specimens of the 
American Female Poets. Miss May has given 
few of her compositions to the public, and the 
following, except one, are now first printed. 



THE SABBATH OF THE YEAH. 



It IB the sabbath of the year ; 

And if ye *11 walk abroad, 
A holy sermon ye shall hear, 

Full worthy of record. 
Autumn the preacher is ; and look — 

As other preachers do, 
He takes a text from the one Great Book, 

A text both sad and true. 

With a deep, earnest voice, he saith — 

A voice of gentle grief^ 
Fitting the minister of Death — 

** Ye all fade as a leaf; 
And your iniquities, like the wind, 

Have taken you away ; 
Ye fading flutterers, weak and blind, 

Repent, return, and pray." 

And then the Wind ariseth slow, 

And giveth out a psalm — 
And the organ-pipes begin to blow. 

Within the forest calm ; 
Then all the Trees lift up their hands, 

And lifl their voices higher. 
And sing the notes of spirit bands 

In full and glorious choir. 

Yes ! 'tis the sabbath of the year ! 

And it doth surely seem, 
(But words of reverence and fear 

Should speak of such a theme,) 
That the com is gathered for the bread, 

And the berries for the wine. 
And a sacramental feast is spread, 

Like the Christian's pardon aign. 

And the Year, with sighs of penitence, 

The holy feast bends o'er ; 
For she must die, and go out henc»^ 

Die, and be seen no more. 
Then are the choir and organ still. 

The psalm melts in the air, 
The Wind bows down beside the hill. 

And all are hushed in prayer. 

Then comes the Sunset in the west, 

Like a patriarch of old. 
Or like a saint who hath won his rest, 

His robes, and his crown of gold ; 
And forth his arms he stretcheth wide. 

And with solemn tone and clear 
He blesseth, in the eventide, 

The sabbath of the year. 



TO A STUDENT. 



Givv thyself to the beauty 
Of this September day ! 
And let it be thy duty 
To treasure every ray 
Of the sweet light that streams abroad. 
An emlklem of its Maker, Grod ! 

Oh ! put away the learning 

Of science and of art ; 
And stifle not the yearning 
That swells within thy heart. 
To look upon, and love, and bleat. 
Departing Summer's loveliness ! 

Gro out into the garden. 

And taste the sweetness there-^ 
(Thy books will surely pardon 
A pause from studious care) — 
Of the still lavish mignonette, 
And the few flowers that linger yet. 

Go, feel the sweet caressing 

Of the south wind on thy cheek — 
Kind as the brcathed-out bleamng 
Of one too sad to speak ; 
And mournful in its music low 
As the dim thoughts of long ago. 

Lifl up thy face in gladness 

To the sky so soil and warm. 
And watch the frolic madness 

Of the changeful clouds, that form 
A mimic shape, in every change. 
Of something beautiful and strange. 

Or go, if thou wouldst rather. 

To the distant woods, and see 
How surely thou wilt gather 
From forest harmony 
Sweet themes for present songs c^ praise, 
And hoards of thought for future lays. 

Oh ! it will make thee better, 

More wise, and glad, and kind, 
To throw oflT every fetter, 
And go with pliant mind — 
Like a free, open-hearted child. 
To wander in the forests wild. 

The love of Nature heightens 
Our love to God and man ; 

And a spirit. Love enlightens, 

Farther than others can. 

Pierces with clear and steady eyes 

Into the land where true thought lies t 
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BONNETS. 

I. oar A WABV NOYBVBVB BAT. 

Is this November 1 It must sorely be 
Tbat some sweet May day, like a meny girl 
With eye of laughing blue, and golden curl, 

In the excess of her light-hearted glee. 
Has run too far from home, and lost her way ; 

And npw she trembles, while upon the ab 

Flutter the rainbow ribands of her hair, 
And her warm breath comes quick, for fear her play 

Should into danger her wild footsteps bring ! 
She sees herself upon the barren heath 
Where, happily, November slumbereth : 

What, should he wake, and find her trespassing ! 
Yet, weep not, wanderer ! for I know ere night 
Thou wilt be home againlaughing with safe delight 



II. Oir TBB APFBOAOH OF WIBTBB. 

Now comes the herald of stem Winter. Hear 
The blast of his loud trumpet through the air. 
Bidding collected fiunilies prepare 

For the fierce king, without delay or fear; 

Not seacoal fires alone, or cordial cheer 
Of generous wine, or raiment thick and warm, 
Though these may make the bleak and boisterous 

A picture for the eye, and music for the ear ; [storm 

But laws of kindness, simple and sincere, 
Patient forbearance, and sweet cheeriuliieM» 
And gentle charity that loves to bl es s t 

To hide all fiiults as soon as they appear. 
Without such stores, bought by no golden price, 
Winter may freeze the human blood to ice ! 



III. TBOU6HT. 

So truly, faithfully, my heart is thine. 
Dear Thought, that when I am debarred from thee 
By the vain tumult of vain company ; 

And when it seems to be the fixeid design 

Of heedless hearts, who never can incline 
Themselves to seek thy rich though hidden charmi^ 
To keep me daily from thy outstretched arms 

My soul sinks faint within me, and I pine 
As lover pines when from his love apart, 

Who, after having been long loved, long sought, 
At length has given to his persuasive art 

Her generous soul with hope and fear frill fi«iig^t : 
For thou^rt the honored mistress of my heart, 

Pure, quiet, bountiful, belov6d Thought ! 



IV. HOFB. 



LiKB the glad skylark, who each early mom 
Springs from his shady nest of weeds or flowers. 

And whether stormy douds, or bright, are bom. 
Pierces the realm of sunshine and of showers ; 

And with untiring wing and steady eye. 
And never ceasing song, (so loud and sweet. 
So full of trusting love, that it is meet 

It should be poured forth at heaven*s pcHtahi high,) 
Bears up his sacrifice of gratitude : 

So Hope — the one, the only Hope — spreads oat 
Her wings fit)m the heart's tearfrd solitude, 

(Shadowed too oft with weeds,) quivers about 



The cloudy caves of earth, till sudden strength Is 

given 
To dart above them all, and soar with son^ to 

heaven. 



y. XBXOBT. 

LiKB the full-hearted nightingale, 
Who careth not to sing her sad, sweet strain 

To open Daylight ; but when pale 
And thoughtfiil Evening sheds o'er plain. 

And hill, and vale, a quiet sense 
Of loneliness unbroken, then she gives 

Her soul to the deep influence 
Of silence and of shade, and lives 

A life of moumfiil melody 

In one short night : so Memoiy, 
Shrinking firom daylight's grlare and noise, 
Reserves her melancholy joys 

For the'dark stillness of the holy night. 

And then she pours them forth till dawning light 



LILIES. 



Eybbt flower is sweet to me— 

The rose and violet. 
The pink, the daisy, and sweet pea, 

Heart's-easo and mignonette, 
And hyacinths and daffijdillies : 
But sweetest are the spotless lilies. 

I know not what the lilies were 
That grew in ancient times— 

"When Jesus walked with chiMren fiiir. 
Through groves of eastern climes, 

And made each flower, as he passed by it, 

A type of fiiith, content, and quiet 

But they were not more pure and bright 
Than those our gardens show ; 

Or those that shed their silver hght. 
Where the dark waters flow ; 

Or those that hide in woodland alley, 

The frBgrant lilies of the valley. 

And I, in each of them, would see 

Some lesson for my youth : 
The loveliness of purity, 

The stateliness of truth. 
Whene'er I look upon the lustre 
Of those that in the garden cluster. 

Patience and hope, ^t keep the soul 

Unraflled and secure. 
Though floods of grief beneath it roll, 

I learn, when calm and pore 
I see the floating water-lily, 
Gleam amid shadows dark and chilly. 

And when the fragrance that ascends. 

Shows where its lovely face 
The lily of the valley bends, 

I think of that sweet grace. 
Which sheds within the spirit lowly, 
A rest, like heaven's, so safe and holy. 



UABOLINE MAY. 



„ TO NATUBJt. 

ItoTEi, and wooda, and naler, 

] am now wilh jc f 
Whit a grsLeful dau^lltei 

Ousbl I not b> be ! 
Alone with Nature — oh, what blJ 
What a jirivilcp! is Hub ! 
GJTfl me now k bkmag. 

Help my longuo lo ipeak 
TTlc tbclitiBB that «K piiMUng 

Till my heort grows wf»t— 
Fnint with the almiiKC influonoe 
Of Ihi* wild mugniliTenw. 
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Slirring and profound ! 
Wild-voirad walPH, l«bbling breeio, 
Telling talca of agpJ tree* : 
And Ihe cAori — lipurlten ! 
There Ihey chiefly dwell, 
Where Ibose huge rocki daiken 

That green woody dell : 
Uearkcn with what joy they npnag, 
W heu the village church bcUa ring ! 
Up [ look, and follow 

With my *yfti the sound, 
FailinB in the hollow 

Uf the hills around ; 
Then 1 clasp niy handa and sigh. 
That no aoun the cchoei die. 
And I tliink how fleetly 

Pleasure* that we priie, 
Like the «choe>, aweclly 
FaJp before our ejea i 
But 'tia well 'li» well fiwmc 
Prone to earth idolatry. 
Oh '. ye kingly mountains, 
With your cedar wooda; 
ClonnR iliamond fountaina 

in their sotitudea; 
In my very soul ye dwell — 
Can I love ye then Iw well 1 

Oh ! ye -clouda of glory, 

That your erimson throw 
On the old roclia hoary. 

While the stream below 
Sleeps in an unbroken shade : 
Con too much oC ye bo made I 
Can t love lo linger 

In this quiet nook, 
Tracing Nature's linircr 

Reading Nalure'a book, 
Till such lingering Iw wrong — 
Reading, trodn); there loo long 7 
ITS. 
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Rocks, and woods, and water. 

Now I am with ye, 
And a gratefal daughter 

Ever will I be— 
Loving JO. e'en when ye are 
From my loving heart aiiiT. 



Wai 



Threw the riches of its prime, 

Com and grans, and frail and flowera. 

Upon meadows, fields, and IwWEta; 

When the teeming esilh below 

Seemed to quiver b the glow 

Of the aky. intensely bright 

With luxuriant, melting light — 

Then we ever tried to ahun 

The advances uf the mm : 

Flying fionihia buraing glanre. 

If he looked al us by chance ; 

Shutting out his brams, if liuj 

Ever boldly dared (o slray 

To our dark and fragrant room. 

Rendered cool by quiet glooin. 

Now the summer bme is itone, 

And ihe winds begin to mourn ; 

Now Ihe yellow leaves iall down, 

And the gru™ ia turning brown. 

And the flowera are dying faal; 

Now the chill, destroying blaat, 

Seems to whisper in Ihe vine 

A sail naming of decline— 

We bvoke the aun's warm rmy. 

And we btov it all ihn day ; 

LookinK up, M to a friend. 

When iu boanu on us descend j 

And we wBlch it down the wcM, 

As it enrlv sinks to real : 

Then, with sorrow at our heartis 

Sigh, " How soon the sun depul* !" 

So, in brightest summer tide 

Of prosperity and pride. 

When our (nends are kind and warm. 

And w* drmm not of the stonn — 

Then we hide in OUT r*ttm 

From the Sun of Highteoumetn, 

Cloning up our soul luiJ siBht 

To hit strong and piercing light 

But when ihit autumn blast 

Of desertion aworpelli past. 
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Let thy beanii descend, and heal 
The ■oul-sruarlini wound* we fed ; 
Shine Ufwn ns, Chrlut our Sun — 
Without thee wo are undone!" 



EMILT NEAL. 



Miss EiMily Bradley, a native of the city 
of Hudson, in New York, was married in 1846 
to the late Joseph C. Neal, of Philadelphia, 
an author and a man who will be regretted 
while any of his acquaintances are living. 
She was educated at a boarding-school in 
New Hampshire, and was known as a wri- 
ter by many spirited compositions, chiefly in 
prose, published under the signature of " Al- 



ice G. Lee.'* Since the death of Mr. Neal, 
in the summer of 1847, Mrs. Neal has contin- 
ued, in Philadelphia, with much tact and abil- 
ity, the popular journal of which he was the 
editor, called Neal's Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. There has been no collection of the 
writings of Mrs. Neal, and they are scattered 
through several of the popular literary mis- 
cellanies to which she has been a contributor. 



THE BRIDE'S CONFESSION. 



A Run DC. "f thrill passed throagh my heart. 

Wild and intense — ^yet not of pain — 
I strove to quell quick-bounding throbs, 

And scanned the sentence o'er again. 
It might have been full idly penned 

By one whose thoughts from love were free^ 
And yet, as if entranced, I read — ■ 

" Thou art most beautiful to me." 

Thou didst not whisper I was loved ; 

There were no gleams of tenderness. 
Save those my trembling heart would hope 

That careless sentence might express. 
But while the blinding tears fell £ist, 

Until the words I scarce could see, 
There shone, as through a wreathing mist — 

** Thou art most beautiful to me." 

To thee 1 — I cared not for all eyea, 

So I was beautiful in thine ! 
A timid star, my faint, sad beams 

Upon thy path alone should shine. 
Oh, what was praise, save from thy lipst 

And love should all unheeded be, 
So I could hear thy blessed voice 

Say, « Thou art beautiful to me.'* 

And I have heard those very words — 

Blushing beneath thine earnest gaxe^ 
Though thou perchance hadst quite forgot 

They had been said in bygone days : 
While clasped hand and circling arm 

Then drew me nearer still to thee. 
Thy low voice breathed upon mine ear — 

*• Thou, love, art beautiful to me.** 

And, dearest, though thine eyes alone 

May see in me a single grace, 
I care not, so thou e'er canst find 

A hidden sweetness in my &C8. 
And if, as years and cares steal on. 

Even that lingering light must fiee. 
What niatt4)r, if from thee I hear — 

«« Thou art still beautiful to me !" 



MIDNIGHT AND DAYBREAK. 



I HAD been tossing through the restless night. 
Sleep banished from my pillow, and my brain 
Weary with sense of dull and stifling pain. 

Teaming and praying for the blessed light 

My lips moaned thy dear name, beloved one ! 
Yet I have seen thee lying stiff and cold, 
Thy form bound only by the shroud's pure ibid, 

For life with all its suffering was done. 

Then agony of loneliness o'ercame 
My widowed heart ; night would fit emblem seem 
For the evanishing of that bright dream : 

The heavens were dark, my life henceforth the same; 
No hope— its pulse within my breast was dead. 

Once more I sought the casement Lo ! a ray. 
Faint and uncertain, struggled through the gloom, 
And shed a misty twilight on the room ; 
Long watched-for herald of the coming day I 
It brought a thrill of gladness to my breast 
With clasped hands and streaming eyes I prayed. 
Thanking my God for light, though long delayed ; 
And gentle calm stole o'er my wild unrest 
« Oh soul !" I said, ** thy boding murmurs cease ; 
Though sorrow bind thee as a funeral pall. 
Thy Fatlier's hand is guiding thee through all ; 
His love will bring a true and perfect peace. 
Look upward once again : though drear the night, 
Earth may be darkness, Heav'n will give thee light" 



THE CHURCH. 

Clad in a robe of pure and spotless white. 
The youthful bride with timid step comes forth 
To greet the hand to which she plights her troth. 

Her soft eyes radiant with a strange delight 

The snowy veil which circles her around 
Shades the sweet face from every gazer's eye. 
And thus enwrapped, she passes calmly by — 

Nor casts a look but on the unconscious ground. 

So should the Church, the bride elect of Heaven- 
Remembering Whom she goeth forth to meet 
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EMILY NEAL. 



^{Ml A truth that can not brook deceit 
^e faith which unto her is given — 
roui^h thia worid,which claims her for awhile, 
Nor cast about her longing look, nor smile. 



BLIND! 



I. 



ThthAni 



of tbe operator vsvmsJ -th« iii«tninie«t c«UM«rf 
• mummt ah* wm MimI fcr life.** 



Blihd, said you ? Blind for life! 
T is but a jest — no, no, it can not be 
That I no more the blessed light may see ! 

Oh, what a fearful strife 
Of horrid thought is raging in my mind ! 
I did not hear aright — ** For ever blind !" 

Mother, you would not speak 
Aught but the truth to me, your stricken child : 
Tell me I do but dream ; my brain is wild, 

And yet my heart is weak. 
Oh, mother ! fold me in a close embrace — 
Bend down to me that dear, that gentle &ce. 

I can not hear your voice ! 
Speak louder, mother. Speak to me, and mj 
This frightful dream will quickly pass away. 

Have I no hope, no dioice ? 

Heaven ! with light has sound, too, from me fled 1 
Call, shout aloud, as if to wake the dead I 

Thank God ! I hear you now : 

1 hear the beating of your troubled heart ; 
With every wo of mine it has a part 

Upon my upturned brow 
The hot tears fall from those dear eyes for me : 
Once more, oh is it true I may not see 1 

This silence chills my blood. 
Had you one word of comfort, all my fisars 
Were quickly banished : faster still the tean» 

A bitter, burning flood, 
Fall on my face,' and now one trembling word 
Confirms the dreadful truth my cars have beard ! 

Why weep you 1 — I am calm : 
My wan lip quivers not — my heart is stiU. 
My swollen temples — see, they do not thrill ! 

That word was as a charm ; 
Tell me the worst : all, all I now can bear ; 
I have a fearful strength — that of despair. 

What is it to be bUnd ?~ 
To be shut out for ever from the skiea— 
To see no more the ** light of loving eyea^-^ 

And, as years pa«, to find 
My lot unvaried by one passing gleam 

Of the bright woodland or the flashing stream 1 

* 

To feel the breath of Spring, 
Yet not to view one of the tiny flowers 
That come from out the earth with her soft showen ; 

To hear the bright birds sing. 
And feel, while listening to their joyous strain, 
My heart can ne'er know happiness again ! 

Then in the solemn night 
To lie alone, while all anear me sleep, 
And fancy fearful forms about me creep : 

Starting in wild afiright. 



To know, if true, I coold not haTe the power 
To ward off danger in that lonely hour. 

And as mv breath came thick 
To feel the hideous darkness round me preas, 
Adding new terror to my lonelineaa ; 

While every pulse leaped quick 
To clutch and grasp at the black, stifling air — 
Then sink in stupor from my wild despair. 

It comes upon me now ! 
I can not breathe ; my heart grows quick and diill ; 
Oh, mother, are your arms about me still — 

Still o*er me do you bow ? 
And yet I care not : better all alone- 
No one to heed my weakness should I moan. 

Again ! I will not live. 
Death is no worse than this eternal nigfat — 
Those resting in the grave heed not the Ught ! 

Small comfort can ye give* 
Yes, Death is welcome as my only friend ; 
In ^e calm grave my sorrows will have end. 

Talk not to me of hope ! 
Have you not told me it is all in rain — 
That while I live I may not see again ? 

That earth, and the broad scope 
Of the blue heaven — that all things glad and free 
Henceforth are hidden — tell of hope to me ? 

It is not hard to lie 
Calmly and silently in that long sleep ; 
No fear can wake me from that alumber deep. 

So, mother, let mc die : 
I shall be happier in the gentle rest 
Than living with this grief to fill mj 

II. 

** God tempera tlM wmd to tli« ahoni Imb^* 

Thahk God that yet I live ! 
In tender mercy, heeding not the prayer 
I boldly uttered in my first despair, 

He would not rashly give 
The punishment an erring spirit braved. 
From sudden death in kindness I was aared. 

It was a fearful thought 
That this fair earth had not one pleasure left ! 
I was at once of sight and hope bereft. 

My soul was not yet taught 
To bow submissive to the sudden stroke ; 
Its crushing weight my heart had well-nigh broke. 

Words are not that can tell 
The horrid thought that burned upon my bniin. 
That came and went with madness still the same-~ 

A black and icy spell • 

That froze my life-blood, stoppM my flutteringhreatfa. 
Was laid upon me^-even " life in death.** 

Long, weary months crept by. 
And I refascd all comfort ; turned aside. 
Wishing that in my weakness I had died. 

I uttered no reply, 
But without ceasing wept and moaned, and prayed 
The hand of Death no longer might be stayed. 

I shunned the gaze of all : 
I knew that pity dwelt in every look ; 
Pity e*en then my proud heart could not brook ; 



BHILT KBAL. 



Thdi^ darkneM us a pnll 
Circlml me rounJ, each mournful eje 1 felt 
yiial Cor a momeot on my fealuisa iIwelL 

You. liosre*! mother, know 
I iihranlc in (ulleiuien from your carea; 
Even jour kiMea addrd lo ctislrcM, 

For burning lears would flow 
Ai ;ou hen( o'er me. whispering, " Be eaten, 
He wlut bath wounilca hoiai far tbee a bdm." 
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blow 
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From a Uronii 


armlh 
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relent ; 


Thai pnin 


alone 


OOlllll 


i-nd 




Wilh life— for 


molhc 


llifn 






Thai long and dreaml™ would dcalh 


ariumberbe. 



Thtl hlcHied illneaa came : 
My weakened poise now bounded wild and atrong, 
While HHD a raging fever bnmod along 

My worn, exhausted Irame; 
Arkd fur the lime all knowledge paased away — 
II mattered not that bidden waa Ibe day. 

Tho odor of awcel flowera 
Caow atealing through the ciuement when I wdw. 
When tlie wild lever-cpell at laal waa broke ; 

And yet for many houra 
I lud in dreamy BtiUnesa. till your tone 
Called back the life that aeemcd for ever flown. 

You. mother, knell in prayer; 
While one dear hand wu reeling on my head. 
With aobbing loice, how fervently you plead 

For a atning heart, to bear 
The parting which you liiarod — •' Or, if aha live, 
Comibrt, Father, lo the atricken give I 

" Take from her wandering miml 
The heavy toaJ which it ao long hath bonw. 
Which even unto death her frame hatb worn : 

Lei her in mercy find. 
That though the earth ahe may no longer aeey 
Her tpini ftill can look lo Heaven and Ihee." 

A [ow aob from mc atote ; 
A moment more, your arma about me wound. 
My head upon your breast a pillow tbuod; 

And through my weary aoul 
A holy calm came atealing from on high: 
Your player was anawered — I waa ool lo die. 

Then when the bell'a hint chime 
Came floating gently on the burdened air, 
My heart went up lo God in fencnt pnyer. 

And, mother, from that time 
My wild thought* left me, hope returned once more : 
I &lt that happineB waa yet in alore. 

Daily new atrcngth waa giien ; 
For the first time smcc darkiicH on me lell, 
I paaaed with more of joy than word* can teO 

Under the free, blue heaven} 



-^ri?: 



I mjihed the dewy leavo 
Of the pale violet*, and drank their breath— 
Though I had heard that at each doweret's death 

A BiBlcr bloaaam grievea, ^. 

I did not rare lo kk (heir glorioui huea, *, 

Fearing the richer perfume I might lose- 
Then in the dim old wood 
I laid me down beneath a bending tree, 
And dreamed, dear mother, waking dreama of the*. 

I thought how ju*l and good 
Tlie Power that had k> gently aeiled mine eye*. 
Yet bade new pleaaurea and new hopes ariae. 

For now in truth I find 
My Father all bia promisca hath kepi : 
He comforta those who here in aadnesa wept. 
" Eyes lo the blind" 



A UEUOaV. 

Slowlt lade* the misty twilight 

O'er the thronged and noisy lown; 
Storms are gathered in the diatanm. 

And the clouds above it frown. 
Yet before nio leaves sway lightly 

In the huihed and drowsy air. 
And the treea new-clolhwi in verdnre 

Have no summer of despair. 
I have gated into the darkneas. 

Seeking in the busy crowd 
Foe a form once passing onward 

With a step as firm and proud ; 
For a lace upturned in gtadoeaa 

To the window where I leaned. 
Smiling with an eagrr welcome, 

Though a step but interveoBd. 
Even now my cheek is flushing 

With the rapture of that gale, 
And my heart as then beaU wildly. 

Oh, the memory of those days 
Aa a dear, dear dieam it comelh. 

Swiftly aa a dream il fliea ! 
No Doe apringeth now unto me. 

Smiling with such earnest eyea — 
No one haatena home at twilight, 

Walching for my hand to wave : 
For the form I seek so vainly 

SIcepelh in the ailrnl grave; 
And the eyes have arnilod in dying, 

Bleaaing me wilh latest life- 
Oil, my friend ! above the discord 

Of the last, wild, earthly strilb. 
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CAROLINE H. CHANDLER 
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The maiden name of this fine writer was | which is her native city. Her poems hare 

HiESKiLL. She was married several years i appeared from time to time in the United 

a^ to Mr. M. T. W. Chandler, a son of the i States Gazette, and in the Philadelphia mag- 

Hon. Joseph R. Chandler, of Philadelphia, I azines. 
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TO MY BROTHEE. 



The love wlK»n> Drath hmth net hia Mtl, 
Sot aitc f-an rlull, ivir rnal rte«I. 

Nur (klMbotid dunrom."— Byron. 



'Wklcoxb, O brother, to our household meeting, 

Welcome again from o'er the distant sea ; 
Long have we looked for thy familiar greeting. 

Long have we yearned to gaze once more on thee. 
Daily and nightly for thy safe returning 

Have prayers ascended from our watchful hearts, 
When, as before a shrine, for ever burning. 

The lamp of love its holy light imparts. 

How have we missed thee in our joy and sorrow ! 

How have we daily marked thy vacant place ! 
How have wo fondly sighed for the fair morrow. 

That should restore to us thine own dear face ! 
The chain of love hath lost a link without th ee 

And all too slowly runs the golden sand 
Till that Kweet time when, circled round about thee. 

Safe in our midst, we may behold thee stand. 

Tet with our welcome mingle strains of sadness 

Unheard before amidst our household mirth ; 
Hushed are the wonted tones of joy and gladneas, 

For ever quenched the light upon our hearth. 
The star is hidden from our earnest gazing, 

Silent the music in the troubled air, 
Yet do we surely know, to heaven upraising 

Our eyes all dim with tears, that she is there. 

The Father hath received her into glory — 

The lamb hath refuge found within the fold ; 
And though her life be as an untold story, 

Her death is writ in characters of gold. 
Oh ! little darling, with the tears fast raining. 

And the sick heart a mother only knows — 
I think of thy most patient uncomplaining. 

Submissive ever, till thy sweet life's close ; 

Of all the wealth of thy young heart's devotion — 

Of the last mortal sickness, fiiint unrest — 
And oh, dread thought, the little hand's last motion, 

Which even in death would clasp me to thy breast ! 
Each censure passed in chastening correction 

Upon thy childish faults, so few and light — 
Each look, each hasty word, with vain reflection, 

Comes pressing hard upon my heart to-night 

Once more, my solitary vigil keeping, 
I watch beside thee in that silent room ; 



Counting thy pulse, as the hot blood runs leaping 
Through those young veins, soon quiet in the tombh 

Once more I mark the dimpled cheek's deep flushing. 
Seen by the dim night-lamp ; once oaore thy ciy 

Of mortal pain sends with a mighty rushing 
The awful thought that thou must surely die ! 

These are most dread and fearful recoHectiooi, 

Ne'er to be blotted out till life hath fled ; 
Yet are there holy, comforting reflections, 

Wliich bloom like flowers around the early dead. 
Oh ! to believe, with meekness uncomplaining. 

In the dear mercy of God's loving sway — 
That our sore loss is her eternal gaining — 

That darkness leadcth but to perfect day. 

Ye find us not the same as when we parted. 

Oh, brother mine ! but weary and way-worn — 
Ye find us not the same as when we started 

On the dark road of hfe, in .youth's fair mom. 
Then, with a holy and a meek confiding. 

And a fond trust, too lovely to endure. 
We dreamed not of the evil here abiding. 

For to the heart of youth all things are pure. 

The world no longer wears the nme gay seeming 

That shone around it once in life's first years. 
And we have learned to mock its idle dreamingi^ 

And bathe its brightest hopes with bitter tears. 
Oh ! dreary is that first most sad awaking 

From the sweet confidence of early truth. 
To find Hope's rosy glass, in fragments breakings 

Reflects no more Uic visions of our youth ! 

Ah ! many hearts have changed since we two parted. 

And many grown apart, as time hath sped — 
Till we have almost deemed that the true-hearted 

Abided only with the faithful dead. 
And some we trusted with a fond belieTing, 

Have turned and stung us to the bosom's core ; 
And life hath seemed but as a vain deceiving. 

From which we turn aside, heartsick and sore. 

Oh, brother ! this is but a mournful greeting 

With which to hail the wanderer's return ; 
My lay, responsive to my heart's sad beating. 

Tells but of death — the ashes and the urn. 
Yet must we wait, God's own good time abiding. 

And faithful labor at the task below — 
Till his just hand, the good and ill dividing. 

Shall change to future joy our present wo. 
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ELIZA L. SPROAT. 



Miss SpiioAT is a native and a residenC of I hare recently been prinled in liierary miiwel- 
Philadelphia. She is ihe sutboc of manj leuies. She has wii, delicacy, and b pleu- 
&Qciful aod biilliani poems, of which a few I ing rein of EentimeDi. 



THE PalSONEtt'8 CHILD. 



The comril mow I of Night 
The mriD, ftrati Light approacho. 

And Bbuddeiinf? tumfr twafi 
Within ita (hadow looming foul 

No joymme thing nlll stay. 
T«l Ihere '■ g light within m; cell, 

A loTety light it« wills endow ; 
My happy child — my daughter piite- 

My wild, wild roae. 
TiM prison aounda aro drf ary 

To one who heara th«ni long ; 
The munlerer lallting to hinuelt — 



The. 



inkaid'> 






My priaon-ilatir gralra harshly, 

It bodes [be jailei'a areirl; 
The juler'a dog alcpps all the day. 

To wake at night and howL 
Tel there ia muiic in my cell, 

And Joy'i own roice ita walla endoee ; 
My he»en-bird — mv gladfome girt — 

My wild, wiU ro^. 
Ber mellaw, gdden acceDte 

O'erflow the air around, 
Aa if the joyouB eunshiae 

Reeolied itulf to aoDod. 
She ciroli deal at morning, 

And prattlea aweet at noon ; 
Bhe ainga lo reat the weary aun. 

And ringetb up the moon ; . 
And when in aleep aho liatta home, 

(My daughter knowa the angela well.) 
She 'II (eirleai rouae Ihe awful ni^l. 

Her happy dreanu lo lelL 



Oh. a 



le bare i 



Bui other I hare i 
The dear Creelor gate me 

My bleeeinga all in one. 
The wealth of many jewela 

la garnoted in her eyes ; 
The worth of many loring hsaiU 

Within her boaom liea; 
She'* more to me than duly bread, 

And more lo me ihan nighl'a repoae : 
My atalT, my Bower, my praiae, my inyci — 

My wiU. wild toae. 



A FEW 8TEAY SUSBEAMS. 
Little dainly Sunbeama ! 

Lialen when yon pleaae. 
Yon 'II not hear Uieir tiny feet 

DaDcing in Ihe lieet: 
All BO light and delicate 

la their gulden Dead, 
Not a lingle flower-Icaf 

Such a etcp may dread. 
Merry, lauahing Sunbcama, 

Playing here and there, 
Paaaing through Ihe roee-learee. 

Flashing everywhere ; 
Tliraugh Ihe cottage window, 

In the cottage door, 
Paat the green, entangled tinea. 

On the cuttage floor. 
Lovely little Sunbeama, 

Laughing aa they played 
Through the flying ringteta 

Of the cottage maid ; 
Staying but to lluah her cheek. 

Darling in their glee 
Down the darkened fureat-path. 

O'er Ihe open lea, 
Throogh the caille window 

Where, in curtained gloom, 
Sal ita lovely miatrcii 

In her aplendid bloom ! 
Oh ye B«ucy Sunbrama I 

Could ye dare to apy 
Time'a annoying foolmarki 

Near a lady's eye ! 
Dare ye flash around her. 

Every line to see, 
Iiighdng each stray nrtnkle up 

In your cruel glee t 
SeeT Ihe witching Sanbeema 

With the wand they hold. 
Torn Ihe earth lo emerald. 

And the skiea lo gold ; 
All the alieama arc stiver 

"Neath their magic rare , 
All Ihe blidi lean Nighi hath alied, 

Gcma Ibi lunga to wear. 
Beautiful ia moorvlighl. 

Like to Naiure'a mind. 
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HARRIET LISZT. 



Ilk 



Purely white and brilliant, 

Coldly, calmly kind : 
Beautiful thy burning stars, 

Like to Nature*8 soul. 
Rapturous that ever gaze. 

Heavenward as they rolL 
But oh ! the human sunlight. 

Flooding earth in glee. 
Nature's living, laughing, lovingy 

Gladsome heart for me! 



GUONARE. 



WnvRSTo shall I liken ^ee, 

Holy Guonare 1 
To the waves that leap so free. 

Or the flowers that smile so tux 1 — 
Fearless as the bounding wave. 

Meek as any little flower, 
God to woman never gave 

More of love with more of power. 

Thou art not a violet, 

Feeble, shrinking, sweet, and frail ; 
Wrongful scorn could never yet 

Cause thy heart to quaiL 
Thou art not a sunbright rose, 

Tossing bold her lovely form 
With each breeze that comes and 

Laughing, gaudy, flushed, and warm. 

Thou art like a lily, standing 

Near the rose's gaudy form : 
Like a pure, cool lily, bending 

Near the rose all flushed and warm. 
Thou art like a great, bright star. 

Shining clearly, calmly forth. 
Through some chasm in a cloud 

Darkly shrouding all the earth. 

Thou art like a rainbow fiiir. 
Gleaning brightness still from sorrow, 



Turning tears to hope-gema rare. 
Showing still a glad to-morrow. 

Thou hast looked upon the atara 
Till thine eyes are darkly bright, 

Beaming forth in broadest day 
Strange and holy light. 

Thou art all a mystery. 

Wondrous Guonare I 
I could almost fancy thee 

(Looking on thine eya so rare) 
Some mistaken spirit, landing 

On this shore of care and cark — 
One of God's white angels, standing 

In a world of daik. 

Maiden, dost thou never blosh ? 

Woman, dost thou never weep 1 
Hold sad talks with Night and Can, 

While God's happy aleep 1 
Dost thou never teadi thy brow 

A wreath of glowing amiles to 
To hide the crown of thorns below. 

Calm-eyed Guonare t 

Passion hath no charm 

To lure thy heavenward eye ; 
Care and Sin but look on Aee, 

And pass in wonder by. 
Thou hast surely brought to earth 

Charms to keep thee paaaion-] 
Memories of thy heaven-birth 

And thine immortality. 

Or, mayhap the angels fiiir. 

Sporting in their raptured glee. 
When thy soul to earth waa lent. 

Then forgot to profier thee 
Drink from that dim, awful river, 

Alway since to mortals given. 
Where the earth-doomed aotil fyg erer 

Loses sight of heaven. 



HARRIET LISZT. 



Miss Harriet Winslow, a native of Port- 
land, in Maine, was married in 1848 to Mr. 
Charles Liszt, of Peonsylyania, and they hare 



since resided in Boston. Mrs. Liszt is the au- 
thor of a few beautiful poems, thegreaternum- 
ber of which have been printed in the annuals. 



WHY THIS LONGING T 

Wbt th«s longing, thus for ever sighing 

For the far off, unattained, and dim ; 
While the beautiful, all round thee lying. 

Offers up its low, perpetual hymn 1 
Wouldst thou listen to its gentle teaching, 

All thy restless yearning it would still : 
Leaf, and flower, and laden bee, are preaching 

Thine own sphere, though humble, first to fill* 
Poor indeed thou must be, if around thee 

Thou no ray of light and joy canst throw ; 
If no silken cord of love hath bound thee 



To some little world throng^ weal or wo ; 
Tf no dear eyes thy fond love can bri^ten — 

No fond voices answer to thine own ; 
If no brother's sorrow thon canst lighten 

By daily sympathy and gentle tone. 
Not by deeds that win the crowd's applanaea ; 

Not by works that give thee world-renown ; 
Not by martyrdom, or vaunted crosaea, 

Canst thou win and wear the immortal etawn : 
Daily struggling, though unloved and lonely. 

Every day a rich reward will give ; 
Thoa wilt find, by hearty striving only. 

And truly loving, thoa canst truly fiiie. 
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Miss Juliet H. Lewis, now Mrs. Camp- 
bell, is a daughter of the Hon. Ellis Lewis, 
president of the second judicial district of 
Pennsylvania. At an early age she distin- 
guished herself as a writer of poetry ; and 
since her marriage, to Mr. James H. Camp- 
bell, a member of the bar of Pottsville, on 
the seventh of June, 1843, she has been a 
frequent contributor, of both prose and verse, 
to the magazines and annuals. During many 
years of her maiden life she was an only 
child, and, without companions of her own 
age, was- in constant association with her 
parents. She frequently accompanied her 
father on his professional and judicial jour- 
neys ; and I remember meeting her at West 



DREAMS. 



Maht, oh man ! are the wild dreams beguiling 
l^hy spirit of its restlessness, and ever 
Thou rushest onward, some new prize punming, 
Like the mad waves of a relentless river. 
Firet love, the morning sun of thy existence. 
Enchants thy path witli glories and with blia : 
Oh linger ! for the shadowy hereafter 
Hath naught to offer that can equal this. 

Linger, and revel in thy first young dreaming, 
The holiest that can thrill thy yearning heart — 
Husband the precious moments, the brief feeling , 
Of youthful ecstasy will soon depart 
8erk not to win too soon that which thou lovest, 
When winning will but break the magic spell : 
Love on, but seek not, strive not — ^the attainment 
Will cloy thy fickle heart, thy dream dispel. 

Vain is the warning ! Death as soon will listen 
To the beseechings of his stricken prey ; 
Or Time will tarry when the cowering nations 
Shrink from their desolating destiny ! 
Thou art as fierce as Fate in thy pursuing — 
Thou art impetuous as the flight of Time ; 
And didst thou love a star, thy mad presuming 
Would seek to grasp it, though thou thus shouldst 
break th* eternal chime. 

And now Ambition, like a radiant angel. 
Attracts thy vision and enchains thy thought : 
Ambition is thy god, and thou art laying 
Thy all before the insatiate Juggernaut ; 
The health, the strength, which crowned thy youth 
with glory, 



Point, in her fourteenth or fifteenth year, 
while Judge Lewis was discharging the 
duties of an official visiter to the Military 
Academy there. She had then a reputation 
for genius, and a few exhibitions of her pre- 
cocious powers had caused her to be ranked 
with the Davidsons, who were then subjects 
of much conversation. Judge Lewis is a 
student of 

** The old and antique rhyme," 
and a poet of no mean powers ; and to the 
peculiar nature of her filial relations, and her 
consequent intimacy with many persons of 
eminent abilities and dignified character, she 
owes the early development of her capacities 
and her accurate knowledge of the world. 



The fiicnds who loved thee in thy early day. 
The clinging love which once thy bosom dierished — 
All these are cast, like worthless weeds, away. 

Take now the prize for which thou'st madly bar- 
tered. 
Thy first, best treasures ; and in lonely gprief W 
Enjoy Fame's emptiness, and, broken hearted, 
Feed on the poison of thy laurel leaf; 
Then, sated, turn in bitter dlsppointment 
From the applause of Flattery's fawning troop, 
And curse, within thy cheated heart's receawfl, 
Ambition's demon, and thyself his dupe ! 

These are the visions of thy youth and manhood : 
With disappointment wilt thou grow more lage 1 
Alas, more grovelling yet, and more degrading, 
Is avarice, the sordid dream of age ! 
When all the joys of summer have departed. 
And life is stripped alike of birds and bloom, 
'Tis sad to see Age, in his dotage, treasure 
The withered leaves betide his yawning tomb ! 

Tea, many are thy dreams, while gentle woman 
Hath but one vision, and it is of thee ! 
Faith, hope, and charity, (most Christian graces,) 
In her meek bosom dwell, a trinity 
Combined in unit; and an earthly godhead, 
Whose name is Love, demands her worshipping: 
And she, e'en as the Hindoo to his idol, 
The blind devotion of her heart doth bring ; 
And when her god of clay hath disappointed. 
Earth can enchant no more — she looks above, 
Laying her crushed heart on her Savior's boaom: 
Love was her heaven, now Heaven is her love. 
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JULIET H. L. CAMPBELL. 



NIGHT-BLOOMING FLOWEHB. 

Fair buds ! I've wandered day by day 

To this sequestered spot, 
That I might catch your earliest smilef, 

And yet ye open not 
The morning mists are scattered now, 

No cloud is in the sky ; 
The sun, like a benignant king, 

Smiles from his throne on high. 
While birds, in gushing melody. 

Are offering homage up ; 
And sister flowers, beneath his gaxe, 

Ope wide each fragile cup : 
"Why shut ye then your incense in. 

And hide your loveliness. 
As though you may not share their joy 

Beneath the 8un*s «^w*m i 



Now wake ye ! 'tis the sunset hour. 

The day king has gone down — 
Yet still upon the mountain's top 

Is seen his brilliant crown * 
Awake ye ! if its gleaming gems, 

Its bands of glittering gold, 
Its glorious, lifelike radiance. 

Departing, ye 'd behold. 
The river's touched with glowing li^t, 

And rolls a crimson flood. 
While heaven's blush has lent its haea 

Unto the leafy wood : 
Still are you folded to your dreams 1 

Bright must those visions be. 
If they surpass the gorgeousneas 

Of heaven's pageantry t 

Goodnight! the stars are gemming heaven, 

And seem like angels' eyes, 
Resuming now their silent watch 

Within the far-off skies ; 
They nightly on their burning thnmesy 

Like guardian spirits keep 
Familiar vigil o'er the world. 

Wrapt in its solemn sleep ; 
And tenderly they gaze on us. 

Those children of the air, 
While every ray they send to you 

Some message seems to bear. 
That stirs you to the inmost core : 

You thrill beneath their beams. 
And start and tremble wildly, like 

Ambition in his dreams. 

Now, lo ! ye burst your emerald bonds, 

And ope your languid eyes, 
And spread your loveliness before 

Those dwellers of the skies ; 
While incense from your grateful hearts 

Like prayer ascends to heaven, 
And kindly dew and stany light 

Are answering blessings given. 
** Ask and ye shall receive," you seem 

To whisper to my heart. 
And move me in your worshipping 

To take an active part 
Sweet teachers ! 't is an hour for prayer, 

When hushed are sounds of mirth, 



And slumber rests his balmy wing 

Upon the weary earth ; 
When all the ties that bind the aaul 

To worldliness are riven — 
Then heartfelt prayers, like looeened birds* 

Will wing their way to heaven. 



A STORY OF SUNRISE. 

Whbrv the old cathedral towers. 

With its dimly lighted dome. 
Underneath its morning shadow 

Nestles my belov6d home ; 
When the summer mom is breaking 

Glorious, with its golden beams. 
Through my open latticed window 

Matin music wildly streams. 
Not the peal of deep-t(med organ 

Smites the air with ringing sound — 
Not the voice of singing maiden 

Sighing softer music round ; 
Long ere these have hailed the morning. 

Is the mystic anthem heard. 
Wildly, fervently, outpouring 

From the bosom of a bird. 
Every mom he takes his station 

On the cross which crowna the spire. 
And with heaven-bom inspiration. 

Vents in voice his bosom's fire ; 
Every mom when light and shadow. 

Struggling, blend their gold and gray. 
From the cross, midway to heaven. 

Streams his holy melody. 
Like the summons from the turreta 

Of an eastern mosque it seems : 
« Come to prayer, to prayer, ye faithful !** 

Echoes through my morning dreams. 
Heedful of the invitation 

Of the pious messenger, 
Lo ! I join in meek devotion 

With so lone a worshipper. 
And a gushing, glad thanksgiving 

From my inmost heart doth thrill. 
To our Ever Friend in heaven. 

As our blent glad voices trilL 
Then the boy who rests beside me 

Softly opes his stany eyes. 
Tosses back his streaming ringlets^ 

Gazes round in sweet surprise. 
He, though sleeping, felt the radiance 

Struggling through the curtained gloom ; 
Heard the wild, harmonious hymning 

Break the stillness of my room : 
These delidously commingled 

With the rapture of his dreams. 
And the heaven of which I've told him 

On his childish vision gleams. 
Guardian seraphs, viewless spirits. 

Brooding o'er the enchanted air, 
Pause, with folded wings, to listen 

To the Uspings of his prayer ; 
Up, to the recording angel. 

When their ward on earth is done» 
They will bear the guileless aooenti 

Of my in&nt's orison ! 
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ELI8E JUSTINE BAYARD. 



Miss Batard, a daughter of one of the 
few old historical families of New York who 
still preserve fortune and position, has, hy a 
few brilliant lyrics published in the maga- 
zines, revived attention to a name which 
figures in the early provincial annals of her 
native state, and which in later times was 
prominent among the commercial notabilities 
of the city of her birth. A lady of leisure, 
fortune, and general accomplishment, is not 
likely to bestow any very severe study upon 
the art of poetry ; but the amateur votary in 
this instance has shown a vigor of thought. 



emotion, and expression, in some of her pro- 
ductions, which gives the highest promise of 
what she may accomplish, should she devote 
her fine intelligence to literature. 

The following poems were first printed 
in the Literary World, and Miss Bayard has 
published a few more in the Knickerbocker 
Magazine and in other miscellanies. Among 
her compositions that have been circulated 
in manuscript are some, of a more ambitious 
character, that would vindicate higher enco- 
miums than will here be adventured upon 
her abilities. 



A FUNERAL CHANT FOE THB 
OLD YEAR. 

Tib the death night of the ■olemn Old Tear! 
And it calleth from its shroud 
With a hollow voice and loud, 
But serene : 
And it saitb, « What have I given, 
That hath brought thee nearer Heaven 1 
Dost thou weep, as one forsaken, 
For the treasures I have taken 1 
Standest thou beside my hearse 
With a blessing or a curse ? 
Is it well with thee, or worse. 
That I have been V* 

*T'iB the death night of the solemn Old Year! 
The midnight shades that fall — 
They will serve it for a paU, 
In their gloom : 
And the misty vapors crowding 
Are the withered corse enshrouding ; 
And the black clouds looming off in 
The far sky, have plumed the coffin : 
But the vaults of human souls, 
Where the memory unrolls 
AU her tear-besprinkled scrolls, 
Are its tomb ! 

T is the death night of the solemn Old Year ! 
The moon hath gone to weep. 
With a mourning still and deep. 
For her loss : 
The stars dare not assemble 
Through the murky night to tremUe ; 
The naked trees are groaning 
With an awful, mystic moaning ; 
Wings sweep upon the air. 
Which a solemn message bear, 



And hosts, whose banners wear 
A crown6d cross ! 

Til the death night of the solemn Old Year ! 
Who make the funeral train, 
When the queen hath ceased to reign 1 
Who are here 
With the golden crowns that follow, 
All invested with a halo 1 
With a splendor transitory 
Shines the midnight from their glory ; 

And the pcean of their song ^ 

Rolls the aisles of space along — 
But the left hearts are less strong. 
For they were dear ! 
T is the death night of the solemn Old Year ! 
With a dull and heavy tread. 
Tramping forward with the dead, 
Who come last 1 
Lingering with their faces groundward. 
Though their feet are marching onward. 
They are shrieking — they are calling 
On the rocks in tones appalling : 

But Earth waves them from her view, 
And the Ood-light dazzles through — 
And they shiver, as spars do. 
Before the blast ! 

T is the death night of the solemn Old Year ! 
We are parted from our place 
In her motherly embrace, 
And are alone ! 
For the in&nt and the stranger. 
It is sorrowful to change her : 
She hath cheered the night of monimng 
With a promise of the dawning ; 
She hath shared in our delight 
With a gladness true and bright : 
Oh ! we need her joy to-night — 
But she is gone ! 
397 
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ELI8E JUSTINE BAYARD. 



ON FINDING THE KEY OP AN OLD 

PIANO. 



U^TLocK, unlock the shrines of memory, 
And bid her many keys their voices send 

Up in the silent hour unto me. 
8peak ! that the tones of other years may lend 

Their vanished harmonics and lost romAiMM 

To days immersed in gloom and dissonance. 

Thou, -who the while unconscious played thy ptrt, 
And called fair music from her silent cell 

To echo murmurs from the gushing heart, 
Come ! wake once more the departed spell : 

I fain would hear of things and thoughts agaiiif 

Which mingled often with the stealing strain. 

Hark ! it comes creeping on : it is an air 
Full of strange wailing — mournfully profound ; 

Some music-spirit moaning in despair, 
Prisoned in that sweet barrier of sound : 

And yet, methinks ** might I a captive be, 

If thus environed in captivitj^ !" 

And shadowy forms around the instrument 
Come closely pressing, whispering low wordf 

That keep time with the music, redolent 
Of deep vibrations in the hidden chords 

That round the heart their hurried measure keep, 

And sway its pulses with resistless sweep. 

Voice of the voiceless ! Graves give up their dead, 
And at thy word departed echoes ring. 

Familiar carols from the lips that fled 
Long weary years ago, with fatal wing. 

Unto the silent regions of the tomb, 

And died away there in its hollow gloom. 

Hush ! other instruments are creeping in 
To perfect the concordance of the whole, 

^d well remembered voices now begin 
xo bear on wings invisible my soul. 

My own ! amongst them I can hear my own — 

Alas ! 'tis almost a forgotten tone ! 

Was it eve darkening o*er the pleasant room. 
When the soft breezes of the summer night 

Breathed through its atmosphere a faint perfume, 
Or when the autumn's crimson fire-light 

Glowed upon every brow — thou still wert there, 

Wreck of departed days, with many an air. 

Joyous or sorrowful — profound or wild — 
Swiftly thy sweeping chords gave out their Umee^ 

Light as the laughter of a sinless child — 
Deep as the anguish told in captive moane-~ 

Smooth as the flow of rivers to the sea — 

Irregular as dark insanity. 

There have been hands that are beneath the mould, 
(I seem to feci their chillness in thy touch) — 

Eyes, wept the while they moved, that now are cold 
As this impassive metal : yet are such 

The things that bind us nearest, move us moet, 

And leave a hopeless voice when they are loat 

Now, stranger hands across those keys will mn, 
And other walls for other groups surround. 

And stranger eyes look lovingly upon 
The unconscious mover of the realm of sound : 



That realm, once sacred, my sweet home, to 
And ever sacred to my memory. 

But thou, impassive thing, thus severed 
From thy sole wealth in those harmonioos 

Another empire be thine own beside : 
Be thou the pass-key to the spirit caves, 

Tlum the deliverer of their captive throng. 

The portal spirit of the gatcv of song. 



thee. 



SPIRITUAL BEAUTY. 



That pale and shadowy beaaty, 

It haunts my vision now : 
The genius radiating 

From the dazzling marble brow — 
The high and saintly fervor. 

The meek and childlike fiuth. 
The trusting glance, which sayeth 

More than mortal accent smith : 
They haunt me when the night^winds 
And daylight can not break their qpeU. 

I see the blue eye shining 

Through the lashes as they fitU, 
An inward glory speaking 

To the inward life of all — 
A ray that was illumined 

At the hi celestial light. 
And bums through mist and shadow, 

A beacon ever bright. 
Serene, seraphic, and sublime. 
And changeless with the flight of time. 

■ A &int, transparent rose-light 
Is trembling on the cheek. 
And lingering on the pale lip — 
A glow that seems to speak : 
It wavers like the taper 

Dim lit at forest shrine. 
When night-winds whisper to it : 
It breathes of the Divine, 
With its ethereal mystery. 
Too fragile of the earth to be. 

Her grace is as a shadow — 

As undefinable ; 
Wedded to every motion thus. 

And rarely beautiful. 
Untaught, and all unoonadoas^ 

It hath a voice to me 
Which eloquently speaketh 

Of inward harmony : 
Of Soul and Sense together swayed— 
To the First Soul an ofiering made. 

That pale and shadowy beauty. 

It seemed an inward thing — 
A spiritual vision — 

A chaste imagining : 
Not all in form or feature 

The fairy phantom dwelt. 
But, like the air of heaven, 

Was yet less seen than felt— 
A presence the true heart to move 
To pndse, and prayer, and holy love. 
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THE SEA AND THE SOVEREIGN. 



It is Mid that afler the death of Piinra Williain, cldcct aoo of Henry I., 
kiof or EiisUnd. who was wierked off the coMt of Normaadjr, tbt 
monarch w«s dqwi aeCD to soule mor*. 



Oritjff ye ruthless waves ! 
Open the mouths of your uncounted graves^ 

To swallow up a king ! 

It is no common thing : 
A kingdom in one man incarnated 
Goes down to hold his court among your dead I 

Jewels lie fathoms down 
To glisten, set in crystal, on his crown ; 

A coral carcanet 

An insect realm may set 
(A bauble that a king were proud to wear) 
Upon his marble throat, all stiiT and bare. 

Build him an amber throne, 
And deck it well with many a burning stone ; 

And let his footstool be 

The lapis lazuli ; 
And hang his hall with stalactite^) whose sheen 
May make a daylight in the submarine. 

An argosy of pearls 

May glisten in bis waving yellow curls : 
I ween no wealthier prince 
Hath swayed a kingdom, since 

The silver was as dust in Judah's street, 

Trodden by Solomon's imperial feet. 

Out bursts the ancient Sea 
With bitter merriment in mockery : 

** Take thou," she saith, <* the gem 

To deck thy diadem — 
The hidden riches of my caves be thine ; 
I have thy treasure — ^pay thyself in mine ! 

** The pomp is bootless now, 
A gemmed tiara for that fleshless brow ! 

There is no need of thrones 

For those enamelled bones ; 
Of daylight for those hollow, sightless eyea ! 
I rob not : take thou booty for my prize.*' 

There is a broken groan, 
A wail of sorrow from a kingly throne ; 

There is a human heart 

Of which he was a part 
Whom thou hast swallowed, thoa devouring Sea ! 
A fether's heart and cry of agony ! 

For him thy gifts are brought — 
For him thine ores with cunning skill are wroiight 

He only cries aloud : 

** I crave but for a shroud ! 
Oh Ocean, pitiless, relentless one ! 
Thy riches keep : give back, give back my aom ! 

" Could I but see my child 

In death, my bitter anguish were more mUd ; 

His buried form unseen 

Stands day and me between — 

My vision blinds, my soul, my reason warps ; 

Ocean ! I would but once behold his ooqise V* 

Day laughs out on the sky 
With the glad brightneas of her waking pje ; 
In the all-blesaed Spring 
Earth is a happy thing ; 



Yea, on her face the false and murderous Sea 
Wears smiles of peace : but never smileth hi ! 

The altar shows the bride 
Full of meek gladness by her lover's side ; 

And childhood's sweet caress 

Betokens happiness ; 
Nay, weary age in infant purity 
Finds cause for smiles : but never smileth he ! 

Folly forgets her chime. 
Awed by that sorrow reverend and sublime ; 

Forgets Joy to be glad ; 

Forgets Grief to be sad ; 
Smiles tell him, '* Gone !" and at his coming flee. 
What lip dare smile — ^for never smileth he ! 

The dead man all the while 
Lies with the horrid semblance of a smile 

Parting his hollow skull ; 

And glad and beautiful 
His angel in a new fehdty 
Smiles from the skies : but never smileth he ! 



WORSHIP. 

Lots ! for the true heart's sacred love is its Crea- 
tor's will ! 

His glorious bw of sympathy it labors to 
fulfil: 

So work out in its smaller sphere, with feithful dili- 
gence. 

The mighty, universal schemes of his omnipo- 
tence. 

Love ! if ye can not learn to love your brother whom 
ye see, 

How shall ye grow in feith toward the unseen 
Deityl 

A true heart's love is worship. Indirectly it is 
praise, il 

And prayer: for piety is not to cultivate 000 
phase 

Of this anomalous being, with its wide caps- 
city — 

Its vast illimitable range of power and fen- 
tasy: 

The length, the breadth, the height, the depth, of 
this which we call man, 

God hath made this to worship him, as nodiing 
narrow can : 

Universality of gifts upon one creature died, 

And to the Bene&ctor's praise shall all save one 
be deadi 

Mind, soul, heart, strength, all else of good, of lidi 
and beautiful. 

Lavished upon the human firame, yet every sense 
be dull 

Seve one ! one only live to him of all this glorioiMi 
tower 1 — 

Forbid it. Honor, Truth! No! work is- piety of 
power; 

Genius is piety of mind ; Love piety of heart ; 

Religion piety of soul. It will not serve to put 

These elements of worship, and then blaiqihemoiie- 
ly give 

The mutilated corpse to Him through whom the 
whole must live. 



LUCY LARCOM. 



^^^^^^^^^^h^^^^^t^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



Miss L abcoh is a native of Massachusetts, 
and was for several years employed in one 
of the factories at Lowell. She has been a 
frequent contributor to the Lowell Offering, 
for the early volumes of which she wrote a 
series of parables that attracted much atten- 
tion. She is now a teacher in Illinois, but 
continues to write for this interesting peri- 
odical, which illustrates so beautifully the 
character, taste, and abilities, of the New 
England operatives. Mr. Whittier, in refers 
ring to some of her poems, observes : " That 
they were written by a young woman whose 
life has been no long holyday of leisure, but | 



one of toil and privation, does not indeed en- 
hance their intrinsic merit, but it lends them 
an interest in the eyes of those who, like our- 
selves, long to see the cords of caste broken, 
and the poor niceties of aristocratic exclo- 
siveness, irrational and unchristian every- 
where, but in addition ridiculous in a coun- 
try like ours, vanish before the true nobility 
of mind — the natural graces of a good heart 
and a useful life — the self-sustained dignity 
of a spirit superior to the folly of accounting 
labor degradation, and usefulness a calamity, 
and which can not count as common and un- 
clean the duties which God has sanctified." 



ELI8HA AND THE ANGELS. 



Ths cheerful sunbeams hastened up the east, 
Chasing the gray mists to the mountain-topa, 
And morning burst upon GiIboa*s hills. 
The playful kids were leaping o'er the crags ; 
The little happy birds, that all night long 
In the dry clefts had found a nestling-place. 
Were flying sunward, singing hymns of praise ; 
And from the green, awakening vales arose 
The sound of bleating herds and lowing kine. 
Elisha's servant, issuing early forth 
To the day's needful toil, with vigorous step 
Trod a worn path that wound among the rocks. 
He paused to gaze upon the enlivening scene, 
And hear the harmony of Nature's joy, 
And bless the God of morning. 

Suddenly 
A flash of light unusual struck his eye : 
Half doubting, he beheld a line of spears 
And burnished shields, that from a neighboring hiU 
In mocking splendor threw the sunlight back ; 
And saw, stretched far around, a circle wide 
Of rich war-chariots, while horsemen armed 
Crowded each mountain-pass and deep defile. 
Too well he knew the terrible array — 
The Assyrian host, his master's foes and his ! 
Fear, like an inward demon, blanched his cheek, 
Stared from his eye, and shook his nerveless limbs. 
Poor, feeble man ! why, e'en the little birds, 
That sung so blithely o'er the frightful chasms^ 
Had taught him stronger confidence than this. 
Yet, weak as he, how often we forget 
That in our great All-seeing Fathers sight 
We are worth more than sparrows ! 

Back he turned 
Unto the prophet's dwelling, nor did rest 



Till, faint with terror, at his feet he feU. 
The man of God upon his threshold stood. 
His forehead bared unto the streaming tight, 
And inspiration beaming from his eye. 
Doth he not tremble ? Nay ; the cedar-tree. 
That stands in unmoved grandeur at his lida. 
Is not more firm than he. Calmly he ■cans 
The panoply of war before hJm spread. 
As 'twere a flock reposing in the shade. 
He hears his prostrate servant's stifled cry — 
<< Alas, my master ! how shall we escape ?" 
How foolish must such fright have seemed to him 
Whose eyes the Lord had opened! Should he deign 
To speak a soothing word, and lull his fevn ? 
If man might e'er be proud, 'twas surely he. 
Who had been singled out from common men 
To be an oracle unto his kind. 
His was the dignity sublime of one 
Who feels divinity within him bum, [God. 

And thinks the thoughts and speaks the words of 
But haughtiness belongs to narrow souls, 
And wisdom is too godlike to be proud. 
Elisha owned himself of kindred dust 
With that frail trembler. Mildly he replied : 
** Fear thou no more ; for lo ! a mightier fbice 
Than all yon heathen host, is on our side." — 
«But where?" the servant's doubtful glance in- 
quires. 
The prophet answered not, but clasped his hands, 
Looked up to heaven, and prayed in tones subdued, 
** Lord, open thou his eyes, that he may see !" 

How changed the scene ! these rocks, that latelj 
Opaque and dull beneath the azure sky, [laj 

Are robed in glory that outshines the sun. 
Embattled legions gird the prophet round 
With blazoned banners and heaven-tempered speaia. 
Horses and chariots, in whose fiery sheen 
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Hie pomp^f Syria's annj bat appeani 
Like a dim candle in the noonday blaze : 
The mount is full of angels ! 

Blest were we, 
When eTery earthly prospect is shut in, 
And all our mortal helpers disappear, 
Uf with Faith's eye undimmed and opened wide. 
We might behold the blessed angel-troop 
Which God, our God, has promised shall encamp 
Round those who fear his name. Our sickly doubts, 
rhat flit like foul night-ravens o'er our souls, 
Would hush their screams and fly before the dawn ; 
And we should learn to fear no evil thing. 
And in Adversity's grim gaze could smile. 

Sometimes, when wandering in a labyrinth 
Whence we can find no clue, and all is dark. 
We wonder why our spirits do not die. 
Perhapa in secret bowed, some holy soul 
Utters for us the prophet's kind request ; 
And we, though dimly, are allowed to see 
The prints of angels' feet along the road ; 
And our hearts, beating lightly, follow on 
After the steps that sound before, albeit 
Uncertain whose they are, though we are sure 
Of a safe outlet from the tangled way. 

Father of Spirits ! Savior of our souls ! 
Let heavenly guides go with us down life's way ; 
And when we come unto that river's brink 
Upon whose other bank in light and love 
We shall be as the angels — then we know 
Thou wilt be near us, though this earthbom day. 
Shrinking in mortal terror from the plunge 
Which shall release its tenant unto bUsa, 
May with foreboding clouds obscure our faith 
And hide thy presence. Oh! hear now one prayer 
Which then our hearts may be too faint to breathe : 
" Lord, open thou our eyes, that we may aee !" 



THE BURNING PRAIRIB. 

ETiiriiro throws her dusky mantle 

O'er the boundless, grassy sea ; 
Here and there, like ships at anchor, 

In the moonlight stands a tree ; 
While the stars that nightly travel 

O'er the highway of the skies. 
Bend upon earth's weary pilgrims 

Still and dear their earnest eyes. 

Now the constellations brighten : 

Like a stem and warlike lord. 
Bright Orion leads the pageant — 

He of gleaming belt and sword. 
In his wake glide forth the Pleiads ; 

By the pole-star leaps the Bear ; 
Down the star-paved road in silence 

Rides the Lady in her Chair ! 



But behold ! an earthly glimmer 

Rises 'neath the stany beam ; 
Far along the prairie's border 

How the ruddy fringes stream ! 
See the red flames darting forward. 

Sparkling through the withered grass, 
While the lurid smoke uprolling 

Stains the azure as they pass. 

Who the distant blaze enkindled ! 

Can it be some savage clan 
Flinging out the winged wildfire 

To affright the pale-faced man ? 
Nay : for Mississippi's water 

Speeds no sachem's light canoe. 
And beside the dark Missouri 

Are the Indians' wigwams few. 

T is the farmer's mighty besom : 

Thus he sweeps the fertile plain — 
Lays it bare unto the baptism 

Of the softening vernal rain. 
Where the billowy flame is rolling. 

Shall a warmer sun behold 
Verdant pastures richly laden. 

Harvests tinged with wavy gold. 

Brighter visions burst upon me ; 

For the dear enchantress, Hope, 
Bids me look into the future 

Through her magic telescope. 
Lo ! a glorious blaze ascending — 

Purer, loftier doth it grow. 
Every ridge and swell revealing. 

Softened in the mellow glow. 

T is the central fire of Freedom, 
Lighted on the nation's heart : 
Cynosure of happy millions. 

Fadeless peace its rays impart ; 
Truth and Love, their white win^ waving, 

Sit and fen it all day long, 
And to meet its warmth an^ 'brightness 
Ever pours a grateful throng. 

Let it blaze ! The Pilgrim's watch-fire, 

Kindled first on Plymouth rock. 
Must not die upon the prairies. 

Nor with fitftil flickerings mock. 
Every lowly cabin window 

Shall reflect its steady light. 
And beyond the red horizon 

It shall make the country bright 

Then the gazers of the nations. 

And the watchers of the skies. 
Looking through the coming ages 

Shall behold, with joyful eyes. 
In the fiery track of Freedom 

Fall the mild baptismal rain. 
And the ashes of old Evil 

Feed the Future's golden grain. 



"EDITH MAY." 



" Edith May" is a name bestowed, I be- 
lieve, by Mr. N. P. Willis, upon one of the 
most brilliant of our younger poets. She is 
a native and until recently was a resident of 
Philadelphia ; but fur three or four years her 
home has been in *' the most secluded part 
of Pennsylvania, on the borders of a small 
lake, in one of that state's most romantic 
neighborhoods." The character of her ge- 
nius will be seen in her Count Julio, which 
was written when she was but seventeen 
years of a£fe ; and the critical reader will 
feel as much hope as pleasure as he sees in 
its splendid blossoming promise of future 
fruits with which few of the productions of 
female genius can be compared. 



Her dramatic power, observation of life, 
imagination, fancy, and the easy and natural 
flow of her verse, which is nowhere marred 
by any blemish of imperfect taste, entitle this 
very youthful poet to a place in the common 
estimation inferior to none occupied by wri- 
ters of her years. And there are scattered 
through her poems gleams of an intelligence 
which they do not fully disclose, and felici- 
ties of expression betraying a latent power 
greater than is exerted, so that w^e are not 
authorized to receive what she has accom- 
plished, brilliant as it is, as a demonstration 
of the entire character and force of her fiw- 
ulties. 



COUNT JULIO. 



Mid pilc« beneath whoso fretted cornices 
Echo still babbles of a glorious past. 
Dwelt Julio, the miser. Nobly bom. 
Reared amid palaces, and trained from youth 
To the gay vices of a liberal age. 
How came it now, that year on year sped on 
To leave the proud count in his silent halls, 
Hoarding the gold once lavished ? 

Young and &ir, 
The haughtiest noble of the Roman court. 
The stateliest of the highborn throng that graced 
Its princely revels, he had left the feast, 
Bidding the bright wine that he quafied in parting. 
Be to him thence accursed. Nevermore 
Checked he his courser by the Tiber's bank. 
Nor struck, the sweet chords of his lute, nor trod 
Glad measures with the bright-lipped Roman dames; 
And from the lintels of his banquet-hall 
The spider balanced on its gossamer thread. 
Dust heaped the silken couches, and where swept 
Golden-fringed curtains to the chequered floor, 
The rat gnawed silently, and gray moths ied 
On the rich produce of the Asian loom. 
Men shunned his threshold, and his palace doors 
Creaked on their rusty hinges. Prince and peaMUdt 
AUke turned coldly at his coming step ; 
The very beggar, that at noontide lay 
Basking 'ncath sunlight in the quiet street, 
Btretchcd not his hand forth as the miser pasMd. 

He cared not for their scorn. Man's breath to him 
Was like the wind that sweeps the scathed oak 
And finds no leaf to flutter ! Fate had left 
Only two things on earth for him to love^ 
The gold he heaped, and the fiur, motherless chUd, 



Who by his ude grew up to womanhood : 
And these he worshipped, loathing all things eln. 
His couch was ruder than a cloistered monk's — 
Bianca's head was pillowed upon down ; 
His &re was scanty and his raiment coarse. 
But she was clad like princes, and her board 
Heaped with the costliest viands. From the world 
He shrank abhorrent, but Bianca shone 
Proudest and fairest in a brilliant court. 
Her youth had been most lonely. By his aide 
To watch the piling of the golden heaps 
He told so greedily ; to play alone 
In gardens where no hand had put asido 
The flowers and weeds, that in one tangled woof 
Hung o'er the fountain's dusty bed, and arepC 
Round the tall porticoes ; perchance to at 
Hour after hour all silent at his feet. 
Twining her small arms and her baby throat 
With the rare treasures that his caskets heU — 
Rubies, and pearls, and flashing carcaneta. 
Her costly playthings — all companionleas, 
These were her childish pastimes. Years wore on. 
Till the close dawn of perfect womanhood 
Flushed in her cheek and brightened in her eye— 
And the girl learned to know how Mr the fiuse 
Thoee dingy walls had cloistered from the son ; 
To bear her head more proudly, and to vtep, 
If not so lightly, with a gracelier tread. 
Love-songs were framed for her ; her midnight 
Was broken by the sound of silver lutes, 
And the young gallants caracoled their ateedi 
Gayly at eve beneath her balcony. 

8he went forth to the world, and careleai 
Told her the shame that was her heritage. 
And scornful fingers pointed as she paawd 
To the rare jewels and the broidered robot 
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That decked flia xiumt's daughter ; enyioua tongUM 
Gilded anew fbe half-forgotten tale. 
And it became the marvel of all Rome : 
Thus, till the diadem of gema and gold 
Burned on her white brow like a circling flame, 
And she went writhing home, to weep— to loathe 
The sordid parent who had brought thii blight 
Upon the joyous promise of her youth ! 

It was the still noon of a summer night, 
When the young countess from her fiither's roof 
Fled — ^with a noble of the Roman court 
Mom came, and through the empty corridorsi 
The balconies, the gardens, the wide halls, 
In Tain they sought her. Noon passed by, and then 
The truth was guessed, not spoken ! Silently 
Count Julio trod the marble staircases. 
And pausing by the door that once was hers, 
Stood a brief moment, and then, pressing on, 
Stepped through the quiet chamber. All was sCiUy 
Bearing no traces of her recent flight 
Here lay a slipper, here a silken robe, 
And here a lute thrown down, with a white i^ore 
Flung carelessly beside it Still the air 
Breathed of the delicate perfumes she had loved. 

He glanced but once around the empty room, 
Then from the mirrored and silk-draperied walls 
Cast his eye downward o'er his shrunken form. 
His meagre garments. Few the words he qiake, 
And muttered low : but in them came a cuxae. 
So blasphemous, so hideous in its depth 
Of impotent rage, that they who at his side 
Yet stood in lingering pity, with blanched lips 
Turned to the threshold, and crept shuddering forth. 

He breathed his sorrow to no human ear, 
But left it channelled in his heart, to breed 
Corruption there. None knew how wearilj 
The hours passed on beneath those lonely walk ; 
None saw him, when by midnight still a watcher 
He brooded o'er his anguish, pale and fidnt, 
Starting and trembling, as inconstantly 
The night winds swayed the curtains to and fro, 
Fancying the rustle of her silken robe, 
Her footfall on the staircase ! Time sped on 
To strike the dulled bloom from his cheek, and 
The soul that once had queened it on his brow. 
A bent and wan old man, upon whose breast 
Hung the neglected masses of his beard — 
With tremulous hands, habitually clinched 
Till the sharp nails wore furrows in the palms — 
Thus stole he forth at even, and with pyes 
Lost in the golden future of his dreams, [ing. 
Passed through the busy crowds unmarked, unheed- 

Once had he looked upon Bianca's face- 
Once had she knelt before him, with her child 
Gasping upon her breast, and prayed for succor. 
The unwept victim of a drunken brawl. 
Her lord had fallen, and the palace walls 
That owned her mistress were deserted now. 
She had braved fear and hunger, fill her babe 
Wailed dying on her bosom, and so urged — 
Pride, shame, forgotten in a mother's love^ 
Clung to his knees for pardon. But in vain : 
He cursed her as she knelt — bade her go forth, 
And mid the loathsome suppliants that unveil 
Disease and suflering to the eje of wealth. 



Bare, too» her anguish to the glance of Pity ; 
Then, as she lingered, spurned her from his feet 
With words that chilled her agony to dread. 
And drove her thence in horror ! 

From that day 
His veiy blood seemed charged with bitterness. 
Miser and usurer both, upon the vrrecks 
Of others' happiness he built his own ; 
His name became accursed in the land. 
And with his withering soul his body grew 
Scarce human in its ghastly hideousness. 

The bulb enshrouds the lily ; and within 
The most unsightly form may folded lie 
The white wings of an angcL But in him 
Seemed all the sweet humanities of life 
Coldly enchamelled ; and no hand divine 
Rolled from his breast the weary weight of sin. 
To bid them go forth unto suflering man 
Like gracious mimsters. 

And she, alas ! 
Whom he had madly driven forth to ruin- 
Earth hath no words to tell how dark the change _ 
That clothed her fiJlen spirit O'er the waste 
Of want and horror that engulfed her fortunes, 
She had sent forth the white dove. Purity, 
And it returned no more. The Roman dames 
Took not her name upon their scornful lips. 
Her form became a model for the artist ; 
And her rare face went down to future ages, 
Limned on his canvass. Ye may mark it yet, 
In the long galleries of the Vatican, 
Varied but still the same : now robed in pride, 
As monarchs in their garbs of Syrian purple ; 
Now with a Magdalen's blue mantle drawn 
Over the bending forehead. As the marble 
Sleeps in unsullied whiteness on the tomb. 
Taking no taint from the foul thing it covers. 
Her beauty bore no blight from guilt, but lived 
A monument that made her name immortal. 

Night had uprisen, clothed with storms and gloom; 
No taper lit the solitary hall. 
And to and fro, with feeble steps, its lord [then. 
Paced through the darkness. Midnight came, and 
Pausing beside the groaning door, that weighed 
Its rusty hinge. Count Julio, crouching, peered 
Into the gloom without ; for stealthy feet. 
Whose echo struck upon his wary ear. 
Had passed the lower halls, and slowly now 
Trod the great staircase. 

'T was no robber's step : 
Faiift, slow, and halting, ever and anon. 
As though in weariness. His sharpened sense 
Caught, mid the fitful pauses of the wind. 
The headlong dashing of the driven rain, 
A sound of painful breathing — nay, of sobs- 
Bursting, and then as suddenly suppressed. 

Shuddiering he stood ; and as the storm's red bolt 
Leaped through the windows, lighting as it passed, 
A dusky shape, that cowered at the flash. 
He shrank within the chamber, and once moie 
Listened in silence. 

Nearer came the sound : 
A tall form crossed the threshold, and threw haA 
What seemed a heavy mantle. Then again 
Glanced the pale lightning, and Count Julio 
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By the long hair that swept her garmenti' hem, 
Bianca! — 

Thpy who through that night of fear 
Kept watch with storm and terror till the dawn, 
Bore its dark memories even to the tomb : 
For shrieks and cries seemed mingled with the wind; 
And voices, as of warring fiends, prevailed 
O'er its low mutterings. Mom awoke at last; 
And with iti earliest gleam Count Julio crept 
Out through his palace gardens. Swollen dropa 
Hung from the curved roofs of the porticoes; 
His footsteps dashed them from the earth-bowed 
And from the tangles of the matted grass ; [leaves, 
But over-head the day broke gloriously. 

Wheie once a fountain to the sunlight leaped, 
A marble naiad, by its weedy bed, 
Stood on her pedestal. With hand outstretched 
She grasped a hollowed shell, now brimming o*er; 
While a green vine that round her arm had crept, 
Rose, serpent'like, and in the chalice dipped 
Its curling tendrils. Thither turned his eye 
Just as the red uprising of the mom 
Flushed the pale statue, and crept brightening down, 
Even to its very base. Mantled and prone, 
A heap that scarcely seemed a human form. 
Crouched in the shadow, and with tottering feet 
The old man hurried onward. Motionlees, 
It stirred not at his footsteps : nearer still — [hands 
He marked a white face, upward turned, clinched 
Locked in the hair that swept its ghastly brow ! 
Shading his weak eyes from the blinding sun. 
Cowering in trembling horror to the earth, 
Still on he crept ; then l>cnding softly down^ 
Spake in a smothered voice — " Hist, hist, Bianca !" 

Ob, mockery ! Her ear that he had filled 
With curses, woke not to the tones of love ; [not 
The breast that he had spumed from him, heaved 
At his wild anguish. Death had done its work : 
The tempest had been merciless as the parent 
That drove her forth to meet it ; and the flash 
Of its red eye more withering than his scorn ! 
Shunned, both in penitence and guilt ; forsaken 
By those who only prized her for the beauty 
Time and perchance remorse had touch*d with blight; 
Drenched with the rain ; all breathless with theatorm; 
Homeless and hopeless — she had crept to him 
Once more a suppliant : spumed rudely ferth. 
Here had lain down despairing, and so perished. 



STORM AT TWILIGHT. 



The roar of a chafed lion, in his lair 
Begirt by levelled spears. A sudden flash, 
Intense, yet wavering, like a beast's fierce eye 
Searching the darkness. The wild bay of winds 
Sweeps the burnt plains of heaven, and from a&r 
Linked clouds are riding up like eager horsemen, 
Javelin in hand. From the north wings of twilight 
There falls unwonted shadow, and strange gloom 
Cloisters the unwilling stars. The sky is roofed 
With tempest and the moon's scant rays fell thiongh 
Like light let dimly through the fissured rock 
Vaulting a cavern. To the horizon 
The green sea of the forest hath rolled back 
Its levelled billows, and where mastlike 



Sway to its bosom, here and theiv m "wkm, [akft 
Braced to some pine's bare shaft, cfings — ^rMked 
Like a bold mariner. There is no bough 
But lifWth its appealing arm to Heaven. 
The scudding grass is shivering^ as it ^ea. 
And herbs and flowers crouch to their mother eaxtii 
Like frightened children. *Tis more terrible 
When the hoar thunder speaks, and the fleet wind 
Stops, like a steed that knows his rider's Toioe — 
For oh ! the rush that follows is the calm 
Of a despairing heart ; and as a maniac 
Loses his grief in raving, the mad storm. 
Weeping hot tears, awakens with a sob 
From its blank desolation, and shrieks on ! 



JULIETTE. 
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Wnsmi the rough crags lift, and the 
Yet stands Earl Hubert's castle tall : 
Close at the base of its western wall 

The chafed waves stand at bay ; 
And the May-rose twined in its banquet hall 

Dips to the circling spray. 
For the May-rose springs, and the ivy dings, 

And the wallflower flaunts in the mined boww, 
And the sea-bird foldeth her weary wings 

Up in the stone-gray tower. 
Scaling an arch of the postern rude, 

A wild vine dips to the ocean's flow ; 
Deep in the niches the blind owls brood. 

And the fringing moss hangs low 
Where stout Earl Hubert's banner stood 

Five hundred years ago ! 

Out from the castle's western wall 
Jutteth a tower round and tall. 
And leading up to the parapet 

By a winding turret-stair : 
Over the sea there looketh yet 

A chamber small and square. 
Where the faint daylight comes in alone 
Through a narrow slit in the solid stone ; 

And here, old records say, 
Earl Hubert bore his wayward child 

From courts and gallants gay — 
That, guarded by the billows wild. 
And cloistered firom her lover's arms. 
Here might she moum her wasted charm% 

Here weep her youth away. 

** One — two !" said the sentinel. 

Pacing his rounds by the eastern tower. 
Up in the turret a solemn knell 

Tolled for the parting hour ; 
Over the ocean its echo fell — 
« One ! two !"— like a silver bell 

Chiming afar in the sea-nymph's bower. 
Shrill and loud was the sea-bird's cry. 
The watch-dog bayed as the moon rose high. 

The great waves swelled below ; 
And the measured plash of a dip|nng oar 
Broke softly through their constant roar. 

And paused beneath the shade 
Flung westward by that turret hoar 

Where slept the prisoned maid. 
The sentinel paced to and fro 
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Unte fli« castle parapet. 
But, in her chamber, Juliette 
Heard not the tramp of hia clanging foo^ 

Nor the watchdog baying near — 
Only the sound of a low toned lute 

Stole to her dreaming ear. 

The moon rode up as the night wore on, 

Looking down with a blinding glare 
Into that chamber still and lone, 
Touching the rough-hewn cross of stone 

And the prayer-beads glittering there — 
The loosened waves of the sleeper*s hair. 
And the curve of her shoulder, white and bare ! 

She dreamed ! she dreamed ! that dreary keep 

Melted away in the calm moonbeams ; 
The deep bell's call and the wave*s hoarse sweep 
Changed for the lull of a forest deep. 

And the pleasant voice of streams. 
She seemed to sit by a mossy stone. 
To watch the blood-red sun go down 
And hang on the verge of the horizon 

Like a ruby set in a golden ring ; 

To hear the wild birds sing 
Up in the larch-boughs, loud and sweet. 
Over a surf where the soft waves beat 
With a sound like a naiad's dancing feet 
For here and there on its winding way 

Down by dingle and shady nook. 
Under the white thorn's dropping spray 

Glittered the thread of a slender brook ; 
And scarce a roebuck's leap beyond, 
Close at the brink of its grassy bound, 
She heard her lover's chiding hound, 

His bugle's merry play. 
Oh ! it was sweet again to be 

Under the free blue skies ! 
She turned on her pillow restlessly, 

And the tears to her sleeping eyes 
Came welling up as the fuU drops start 
With Spring's first smile from a fountain's heart 

Up rose the maid in her dreamy rest, 
And flung a robe o'er her shoulders bare, 
And gathered the threads of her floating hair. 
Ere with a foot on the turret stair 
She paused, then onward pressed, 
As the tones of a soft lute broke again 
Through the deeper chords of the voioeful main. 
Stetp and rude was the perilous way ; 
Through loopholes square and small 
The night looked into Uie turret gray, 

And over the massive wall 
In blocks of light the moonbeams lay ; 
But the changeful ghosts of the showering spray 
And the mirrored play of the waters dim 
Rippled and glanced on the ceiling grim. 

The moon looked into her sleeping eyea^ 

The night wind stirred her hair. 
And wandering blindly, Juliette, 
Close on the verge of the parapet, 

Stood without in the open air. 
Under the blue arch of the skies, 

Save for the pacing sentinel. 

Save for the ocean's constant swell. 
There seemed astir no earthly thing. 



Below, the great waves rose and fell. 
Scaling ever their craggy bound, 

But scarce a zephyr's dipping wing 
Broke the silver crust of the sea beyond : 

And in her lifelike dream 
The maiden now had wandered on 

To the brink of the slender stream ; 
Then pausing, stayed her eager foot, 
For with the brook's sweet monotone 
Mingled the soft voice of a lute ; 
And, where the levelled moonbeams played 
Over the lap of a turfy glade, 
A hound lay sleeping in the shade. 

Rocked by the light waves to and firo, 

Scarcely an arrow's flight from shore. 
Her lover in his bark below 

Paused, resting on the oar, 
Watching the foam-wreaths bead and fell 
Like shattered stars from the castle walL 
And higher yet he raised his eyes — 

Jesu ! he started with affright ! 
For painted on the dusky skies 

Seemed hovering in the tremulous light 

A figure small and angel white 1 
Against the last lay fer and dim. 

Touched by the moon's uncertain ray, 
The airy form of the turret grim. 
Doubtfiil he gazed a moment's space, 
Then rowed toward the castle's base. 

But checked his oar midway, 
And gazing up at the parapet, 
Shouted the one word, ** Juliette !" 

Lute, baying hound, and restless deep, 

Each gave the clue bewildered Thought 
Had followed through the maze 6f sleep, 

And by her lulled ear feintly caught 

Her lover's voice its echo wrought 
She heard him call, she saw him stand. 
With smiling lip and beckoning hand ; 
And closer pressed, and dreaming yet, 

From the green border of the stream — 
From the o'erfaanging parapet 

Sprang forward with a scream ! 
Then once again the deep bell tolled 
Up in the turret gray and old, 
And, mingled with its lingering knell. 

The echoed cry, half won, half lost. 
Startled the weary sentinel, 

Now slumbering at his post : 
Yet, wakened firom his dreamful rest. 

He deemed the sound some wandering gitost 

Haunting the caves of Sleep, 
For like a bird upon its nest 

The hushed air brooded o'er the deep ; 
And to his drowsy ear there crept 

Only the voice of the choral waves- 
Only the drip of the spray that wept. 
And the ripples that sang through the weedy caves : 
Nor marked he, ere again he slept, 
The muffled stroke of a hasty oar, 
A steed's quick tramp along the shore. 
When morning came, a ahallop's keel 

Grated the edge of the pebbly strand — 
A maid's small foot and a knight's armed heel 

Lay traced upon the sand ! 
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Thk early Spring hath gone : I see her stand 
Afi&r ofT, on the hills — white clouds, like dores, 
Yoked by the south wind to her opal car, 
And at her feet a lion and a lamb 
Couched side by side. Irresolute Spring hath gone, 
And Summer comes, like Psyche, zephyr-bome 
To her sweet land of pleasures. 

She is here ! 
Amid the distant vales she tarried long ; 
But she hath come, oh, joy ! for I have heard 
Her many chordcd harp the livelong day 
Sounding from plnins and meadows, where of late 
Rattled the hail's sharp arrows, and where came 
The wild north wind, careering like a steed 
Unconscious of the rein. She hath gone forth 
Into the forest, and its poised leaves 
Are plitformcd for the Zephyr's dancing feet 
Under its green pavilions she hath reared 
Most beautiful things. The Spring's pale orphans lie 
Sheltered upon her breast ; the bird's loved song 
At mom outsoars his pinion, and when waves 
Put on Night's silver harness, the still air 
Is musical with soft tones. She hath baptized 
Earth with her joyful weeping ; she hath blessed 
All that do rest beneath the wing of Heaven, 
And all that hail its smile. Her ministry 
Is typical of love ; she hath disdained 
No gentle office, but doth bend to twine 
The grape's light tendrils, and to pluck apart 
The heart-leaves of the rose. She doth not paM 
Unmindful the bruised vine, nor scorn to lift 
The trodden weed ; and when her lowlier children 
Faint by the wayside, like worn passengers, 
She is a gentle mother, all night long 
Bathing their pale brows with her healing dews ; 
The hours are spendthrifts of her wealth ; the days 
Are dowered with her beauty. 

Priestess! qaeen! 
Amid the ruined temples of the wood 
She hath rebuilt her altars, and called back 
The scattered choristers, and over aisles 
Where the slant sunshine, like a curious stranger, 
Glided through arches and bare chairs, hath wpntd 
A roof magnificent She hath awaked 
Her oracle, that, dumb and paralyzed, 
Slept with the torpid serpents of the lightning, 
Bidding his dread voice — Nature's mightieft — 
Speak mystically of all hidden things 
To ftie attentive spirit 

There is laid 
No knife upon her sacrificial altar. 
And from her lips there comes no pealing triumph. 
But to those crystal halls, where Silence siti 
Enchanted, hath arisen a mingled strain 
Of music, delicate as the breath of buds ; 
And on her shrine the virgin Hours lay 
Odors and exquisite dye;}, like gitls that kings 
Send from the spicy gardens of the East 



A FOREST SCBSJB. 



l:pirow a forest ^ist and old — 

A shade so deep, so darkly green. 
That Morning sends her shaft of gold 

In vain to pierce its leafy screen : 
I know a brake where sleeps the fiawn. 

The soil-eyed fown, through noon's 
For noon, with all the calm of dawn. 

Lies hushed beneath those dewy boughsL 

Oh ! proudly then the forest king* 

Their banners lift o'er vale and moant ; 
And cool and fresh the wild g^raas apdnga. 

By lonely path, by sylvan fount ; 
There, o'er the fair, leaf-laden rill 

The laurel sheds her clustered bloom. 
And throned upon the rock>wreathed hill 

The rowan waves his scarlet plume. 

No huntsman's call, no baying hound. 

Scares from his rest the light-limbed stag; 
But following faint his airy bound. 

Glad Echo leaps from crag to crag. 
From mom till eve the wood-bixds sing. 

And, by the wild wave's glittering plaj. 
The pheasant plumes her glossy wing. 

The doe lies couched at close of day. 

From slippery ledge, from moss-grown rock. 

Dash the swift waters at a bound ; 
And from the foam that veils the ahocky 

Floats every wavelet sparkle-crowned ; 
Through brake, and dell, and lawny glade. 

O'er gnarled root and mossy stone. 
Beneath the forest's emerald diade 

The stream winds murmuring, sparkling 



Far floating o'er its limpid breast 

The lily sends her petals fidr— 
And, couched beneath her.rcg^ crest. 

The balm-flower scents the drowsy air ; 
From spray and vine, o'er rocky ledge. 

Hang blossoms wild of crimson dye ; 
And on the curved and sanded edge 

The pink-lined shells, wave-poliahed, lie. 

There wakes no tone of idle mirth 

Amid those shadows vast and dim. 
But from the gentle lips of Earth 

How soft and low her forest hymn ! 
How soft and low, where stirs the win^ 

Through the dark arches of the wood, 
Where, gray with moss, the boughs entwined 

Hang whispering o'er the chiming flood ! 

When twilight skies look faintly down. 

When noon lies hushed on leaf and spray. 
When midnight casts her silver crown 

Before the throne of godlike day — 
There, still, to earth's perpetual choir. 

The same sweet harmony is given : 
For angels wake her sacred lyre, 

And every chord is strung by Heaven. 
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A POET'S LOVE. 



Ths itag letpe free in the ftiwt'* heart, 

But thy step is lighter, my love, my bnK^ 
Light as the quick-footed hreezes Uiat part 

The plumy ferns on the mountain-^e. 
Swift as the zephyrs that come and pass 
O'er the waveleas lake and the billowy grass ; 
I hear thy voice where the white spray gleams, 
In the one-toned bells of the rippled streams, 
In the shivering boughs of the aspen tree, 

In the wind that stirreth the silvery pine, 
In the shell that moans of the distant sea — 

Never was voire so sweet as thine ! 
Hever a sound through the even dim 
Came half so soft as thy vesper hjrmn. 

I have followed fast from tlie lark*s low nest 
Thy breezy step to the mountain crest ; 
The livelong day I have wandered on, 
Till the stars were up, the twilight gone ; 
Ever unwearied where thou hast roved, 
Fairest, and purest, and best beloved ! 
I have felt thy kiss in the leafy aisle, 

And thy breath astir in my waving hair, 
I have met the light of thy haunting smile 

In the deep, still woods, and the suimy air, 
For thou lookest down from the bending skies, 
And the earth is glad with thy laughing eyes. 

When my heart is sad and my pulse beats low. 
Whose touch so light on my burning brow 1 
Who cometh in dreams to my midnight sleep 1 

Who bendeth over my noonday rest ? 
Who niiigeth me songs in the forest deep, 

Layinf^ my head to her gentle breast 1 
When life grows dim to my weary eye. 
When joy departeth and sorrow is nigh, 
Who, 'neath the track of the stars, save thee, 
Spcaketh or singeth of hope to me ? 

There comes a time when the mom shall rise. 
Yet charm no smile to thy filmed eyes ; 
There comes a time when thou liest low. 
With tlie roses dead on thy frozen brow, 
With a pall hung over thy tranced rest. 
And the pulse asleep in thy silent breast 
There shall come a dirge through the valleys drear, 
And a whitc-robed priest to thine icy Wer: 
His lip is cold, but his dim eyes weep, [deep. 
And be maketh thy grave where the snow &l]s 

Wo is me when I watch and pray 

For the lightest tread of thy coming foot. 

For the softest note of thy summer lay, 
For the faintest chord ai thy vine-etrong lote ! 

Wo is me when the storms sweep by. 

And the mocking winds are my sole reply ! 
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A SONG FOR AUTUMN. 

FainriTEir the bird from the tasselled pine. 
Where ha idngs like a hope in a gloomy breast ; 

Trcail down the blossoms that cling to the vine. 
Winnow the blooms from the mountain's crest ; 

Let the balm-flower sleep where the small brooks 
twine, 

And the golden-rod treasure die yellow simshiiie. 



Muffle the bells of the fidnt-Iipped waves ; 

Let the red leaves fall ; let the brown -fawn leap 
Through the golden fern ; in the weedy caves 

Let the snake coil up for his winter sleep. 
Let the ringed snake coil where the earth is drear. 
Like a grief that grows cold as the heart grows sere. 

Pluck down the rainbow ; make steadfast the throne 

Of the star that was faint in the summer night ; 
Let the white daughters of wave and sun 

Weep as they cloister the pale, pale light ; [rills, 
Let the mist^wreaths brood o*er the valley-bound 
And the sky trail its mantle far over the hills. 
Plunder the wrecks of the forest, and blind 

The waters that picture its ruinous dome. 
Wildly, oh wildly, most sorrowful wind ! 

Chant, like a prophet of terror to come^ 
Like a Niobe stricken with infinite dread, 
Leave the spirit of Beauty alone with her dead. 
Throne the white Naiad that filleth her mto 

At the fount of the sun ; on the curtain of night 
Paint wild Auroras like visions that bum. 

Rosy Auroras, like dreams of delight 
Mantle the earth, fold the robe on her breast. 
While the sky, like a seraph, hangs over her rest 



A TRUE STORY OP A FAWN. 



Dowir from a mountain's craggy brow. 
His homeward way the hunter took, 
By a path that wound to the vales below, 
At the side of a leaping brook. 
Long and sore had his journey been. 
By the dust that clung to his forest green. 
By the stains on his broidered moccasin ; 
And over his shoulder his rifle hung. 
And an empty hom at his girdle swung. 

The eve crept westward : soft and pale 

The sunset poured its rosy flood 
Slanting over ihe wooded vale ; 

And the weary hunter stood. 

Looking down on his cot below. 
Watching his children there at play, 

Watching the swing on the chestnut bough 
Flit to and fro through the twilight gray. 
Till the dove's nest rocked on its quivering spray. 

Faint and far, through the forest wide, 

Came a hunter's voice and a hound's deep ay ; 
Silence, that slept in the rocky dell. 
Scarcely woke, as her sentinel 
Challenged the sound from the mountain-aide— 
Over the valleys the echo died ; 
And a doe sprang lightly by, 
And cleared the path, and panting stood, 
With her trembling fawn, by the leaping flood. 

She spanned the torrent at a bound. 
And swiftly onward, winged by fear. 

Fled, as the Imy of the deep-mouthed hound 
Fell loudly on her ear ; 

And pausing by the waters deep. 
Too slight to stem tlieir rapid flow, 

Too weak to dare the perilous leap. 
The fawn sprang wildly to and fro, 
Watching the flight of her lithe-limbed doe. 
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Now she hang €fm the torrvnt's edge, 

And lobbed and wept m the wav^ diot by ; 

Now she paused on the rocky ledge. 
With head erect, and steadfast eye, 
Listening to the stag-hoand*s cry : 

Close from the forest the deep bay rang. 
Close in the forest the echoes died, 

And oTer the pathway the brown fawn spring, 
And crouched by the hunter's side. 



Deep in tfali thicketa Oie bota|^ 

Leaped apail,^|rni a crashmg 
Unte the Bthe ynaUlt, sore and fiut, 

OSme on the exulting hound — 
Tet, baffled, stopped to bay and glare. 

Far from the torrent*s bound : 
For tlie weeping &wn, still croachiiig tiiaie^ 

Shrank not, nor fled, but doaer 

And laid her head on the hunter'e 
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LT8S Frances A. Fuller, and her sister, 
Miss Metta Victoria Fuller, have recent- 
ly published many poems and prose compo- 
fiitions, which have been commended by the 
critical editors of the Home Journal, as evin- 
cing *' unquestionable signs of true genius." 



The latter has generally written under the 
signature of " Singing Sybil." The Misses 
Fuller are both very young, the oldest having 
been bom about the year 1826. They reside 
in the pleasant village of MonroeviUe, in the 
northern part of Ohio. 
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FRANCES A. FULLER. 



A REVERY. 



Not from Fancy's land of wonden 

Come the dreams that haunt my brain ; 
But from out the Past's dim chambers 

Glide along the shadowy train. 
On each pale and solemn visage 

Is some old remembrance pressed. 
Some dear memory that hath lingered 

Ever fadeless in my breast 

And as troop on troop of visions 

Through Thought's silent halls defile, 
Like the ancient ghosts that wander 

Through some lone cathedral aisle, 
New-born fancies mix and mingle 

With the old familiar throng, 
And the Past and Present meeting. 

Swell the river-tide of song. 

Dreams of Present have no power 

And no grandeur like the Past : 
Glory borrows its enchantment 

From the distance it is cast. 
But the Present is the wizard 

That can break Oblivion's seal. 
And the " dead Past's dead," unboned. 

By a magic word reveal. 

Life has many hidden currents, 

Like the cave-streams of the earth. 
Flowing deep and strong in secret. 

Ne'er betraying bourne or birth. 
And the flood in darkness wandering. 

With no flower upon its way. 
Has its course with richer treasures 

Than have met the glare of day. 



Light that sometimes shines upon it. 

Finds it deep, and pure, and bold ; 
And the starry gleam reflected 

Leaves no bosom secret told. 
In its deepest bed are hidden 

Treasures gathered from all life ; 
Pearls of thought and gold of feelhig, 

Moveless in the current's strife. 

In life's lively panorama. 

Looking for what is to be, 
We forget to note the Present, 

Ere its changing phantoms flee ; 
But as clouds by tempests driven 

Scatter rain-drops as they fly, 
Many golden sands have fidlen 

Where they must for ever lie. 

Of the dreams that throng around om 

» In the Spirit's pictured hall,'* 
Know I none whose diadowy presence 

I would choose not to recall. 
Come they to me by the midnight. 

Come they to me by the day. 
Memory's thousand silver pennons 

Float above their host alway. 

In my heart the plaintive treble 

Of the broken notes of song 
Make no discord in the music. 

As it flows in waves along : 
For the spirit of my dreaming 

Sings me all the missing notes ; 
And the strain, to you so broken. 

Perfect to my hearing floats. 
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THB OLD MAN'S FAVOBITE. 

Do joa mk where she hai flad — 
F^nj, with the laugfabig ejes 1 

Should I tell yoa " She k dead/' 
Yoo would mimic tears and ngha, 
And afiect a sad surprise. 

Yester-week, when you were here, 
She was sitting on your knee, 

Whispering stories in your ear 
With an air of mystery, 
And a roguish glance at me. 

Fanny's heart was always light — 
Light and free as plumed bird; 

When she glanced within our sight. 
Or her merry voice we heard, 
Music in our hearts was stirred. 

Do you ask where Fanny hides 1 
I will tell you by>and-by ; 

Look you where the river glides, 
In whose depths the shadows lie 
Mingled of the earth and sky : 

Fanny always loved that spot ; 
There her fovorite flowers grew — 

Violet, forget-me-not. 
And the iris gold and blue, 
With its pearly beads of dew. 

Oft on the old rustic bridge, 
Made of supple boughs entwined. 
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Hanginf from each mugfai'i ridge 
Like a hammock in the wind, 
Faniq^ £Barle«ly redined. 

And she's told me, while her eyes 
FiUed with tears of childish bliss, 

That she could see paradise 
From her rocking resting-place. 
Mirrored in the river's &ce. 

That she saw the tall trees wave, 

Blight-winged birds among their bowers, 

And a river that did lave 

Banks o'ergrown with fairest flowers, 
And a sky more blue than ours. 

Then she asked, with such a smile 
As an angel-face might wear. 

If she watched a long, long while, 
She could see her mother there, 
Walking in the groves so fair. 

____ fib 

When, to soothe the child, I said 
She should see mamma in heaven. 

To that frail old bridge she sped 
As if wings to her were given; 
And — ^but look ! yoo see 'tis riven ! 

Ha ! you start — ^your looks are wild ! 

Calm yourself, old man, I pray ; 
Fanny was an angel-child, 

And 'tis well she's gone away 

To her paradise so gay. 



METTA VICTORIA FULLER. 



THE POSTBOY'S SONG. 



Thi night is dark and the way is long. 

And the clouds are flying fast, 
The night-wind sings a dreary song, 

And the trees creak in the blast ; 
The moon is down in the tossing sea. 

And the stars shed not a ray ; 
The lightning flashes frightfully, 

But I must on my way. 

Full many a hundred times have I 

Grone o'er it in the dark, 
Till my faithful steeds can well desciy 

Each long &miliar mark : 
Withal, should peril come to-night, 

Grod have us in his care ! 
For without help and without light. 

The boldest may beware. 

Like a shuttle thrown by the hand of Fate, 

Forward and back I go, 
Bearing a thread to the desolate 

To darken their web of wo ; 
And a brighter thread to the glad of heart. 

And a mingled one to all, 
But the dark and the light I can not part. 

Nor alter their hues at all. 

On, on my steeds ! the lightning's flash 

An instant gilds our way — 
But steady ! by that fearful crash 
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The heavens seemed rent away ! 
Soho ! now comes the blast anew. 

And a pelting flood of rain : 
Steady — a sea seems bursting through 

A rift in some upper main ! 

^Tis a terrible night — a dreary hour — 

Yet who will remember to pray, 
That the care of the storm-controlling Power 

May be over the postboy's way ! 
The wayward wanderer from his home, 

The sailor upon the sea, 
Have prayers to bless them where they roain— 

Who thinketh to pny for me 1 

But the storm abates — uprides the moon 

Like a ship upon the sea : 
Now on, my steeds ! this glorious moon 

Of a night so dark shall be 
A scene for us. Toss high your heeds. 

And cheerily speed away : 
We shall startle the sleepers in their beds 

Before the dawn of day ! 

Like a shuttle thrown by the hand of Fate 

Forward and back I go, 
Bearing a thread to the desolate 

To darken their web of wo— 
And a brighter thread to the glad of heart. 

And a mingled one for all : 
But the dark and the light I can not part. 

Nor alter their hues at all. 
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MIDKIOHT. 

Oiri hy one, in ilow wiccewion. 
The twelve hours have floated hy. 

Circling, in a still proceeaoDi 
Round a glittering throne on high ; 

Handmaidd to the solemn midnight. 
As she walkcth up the sky. 

With a motion slow and peerless, 
Up she gliilcth through the air, 

Mutely perfect, omiielcKS, tearless, 
Hushed, and wonderfully fair — 

Pausing, in her quiet splendor, 
Where her twelve attendants are. 

AH the stars their brows uncover, 

All tlie breezes die away, 
All the hours which round her hover, 

Stand in dim and mute array ; 
For tlic Midnight, pure and placid, 

Knecleth on her throne to pray. 

Grand, beyond the power of telling, 
la the Midnight in her ])rayer — 

All sublimity has dwelling 
On her brow, serenely fair ; 

Brighter than the crown of jewels 
Bound upon her raven hair. 

She ia asking for a blessing 

On the earth that dreams below — 

And th(> loaves, their boughs caressing, 
Cease their waving to and fro, 

And the murmuring, trilling streamlet 
Seems to sing more sofl and slow. 

Her pure eyes are upward beaming, 
And her pale hands folded lie : 

Oh, how beautiful this seeming 
Of the queen of all the sky. 

Meekly asking, mid her glory, 
From the greater power on higo. 

In her dim and holy presence 
The still world has grown more still. 

And soft silencers subtle essence 
Seems the breathless air to fill, 

Till tlic hushed heart of creation 
Scarcely dares with awe to thrill. 

In serene, subduing splendor. 

When her time of prayer has flown, 
Through the circle that attend her 

She doscondeth from her throne- 
Gliding westward from the zenith. 
As tliey follow one by one. 

All the stars their faces cover. 
All the flowers droop with tears, 

And the breezes round them hover. 
With a whispered tale of fears. 

As the Midnight queen retireth, 
And the king of day appears. 

Wore I but a star in heaven, 

Or a little, flower, alone, 
I would wonfhip, every even, 

The sweet Midnight on her throne ; 
But a worship yet more perfect 

Hath the living spirit known. 



THE SILEFTT SHIP. 



Wx were ntting in the 

By the gliding river** 
He, a spirit pun and eamest, 

I, his sacred spirit-bride — 
Sitting in the holy starlight 

Falling from the jewelled sky, 
0*er the water just beneath lu^ 

Flowing bright and silent by. 

There was something dim and dieemy 

And so solemn in the air. 
And the earth was lying sweetly 

In her slumber still and &ir ; 
And her breath had grown so quiet. 

That a fold it did not stir 
Of the green luxurious curtains. 

Drooping graceful over her. 

Silent dew and silent starlight. 

Silent earth and silent sky — 
All was hushed save one faint murmur 

Of the river flowing by — 
An<l one low, dear tone of nauac^ 

Whispering in my thrilling ear 
Words so dreamlike in their beauty. 

That my soul could only 



W^ords HO eloquent and gentle. 

That I never may forget. 
They are ringing in sweet melody. 

Within my spirit yet ! 
In the dim, delicious silence. 

Even the water fell asleep, 
Looking bright and pure and placid. 

And immeasurably deep. 

And subdued by this strange beauty. 

The communer by my side 
Huslicd his s}uritual revcalings. 

And Silt voiceless by his bride. 
How beautiful this stillness — 

This intense yet softened rest ! 
A perfect sense of happiness 

Thrilled deep witliin each breaat. 

When as we watched the trembling 

Of the starlight on the stream. 
From out the shadow of a curve, 

AH noitteless as a dream, 
All slowly, softly, silently, 

All spirit-like and clev. 
Gliding through gently parting waves, 

We saw a sliip appear. 

We hushed our breath, we hushed our hearts : 

No echo of a sound 
Came in, through the dim loveHnesa, 

The solenm air around. 
We gaze<1 upon the silent shi{v— 

No sign of life was there — 
Yet on it glided gracefully, 

All tall and straight and fair ! 

We saw the ripples break away 

And lose themselves in light. 
As gently but unwaveringly 

It stole upon our sight ; 
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We itw each dender Mpu and miM 

Defined agsinat the ^« 
Ae dowly, ■oftly, silently, 

It phantom^ike wont by. 

A feeliiig of Hublimity, 

Which could not be ezprcfwed, 
Sank heavy through the brcathlon hwh 

Upon each throhleHi breast — 
A aense of something beautiful, 

Yet almost to be feared, 
Aa alowly, softly, silently. 

The strange ship disapi)eared. 

<* Sybil !** WHS breathed upon my car, 

In one low, thriilin<r tone, 
Aa I felt the clamping of a hand 

Grow tighter on my own : 
It was enoii(;h — within our souls 

Each felt that ship to be 
An emblem of our spirit-love, 

Our nnngk*d detftiiiy. 

It seemed ao like a hallowed spell, 

80 like a lovely dream. 
With lingering Ktei»s we turned away 

From the star-lighted stream : 

Its beauty was so strange and wild. 

And incxpresnble. 
That after many days had passed 

We found no wools to lell 
Our thou;|^hts of dreamy loveliness, 

And the certainty it gave 
That thus our still, deep spirit-love 

Should glide ujion lifers wave. 

Clouds now are o'er our silent ship. 

And not one starry gleam 
Falls softly through the sliadows 

That dim life's troubled stream ! 
There are storms and clouds and darkneaa, 

But I tremble not with fear, 
Tar our ship will glide unshaken on 

Till the stars again appear. 

Such thoughts as these that silent ahip 

Within our souls awoke. 
Arc prophecies too sure and deep 

To be by darkness broke ; 
And whether there Iw storms or not. 

Our spirits linked must be. 
Till our bark is moored in safety 

In the far Eternity. 



THE SPIRIT. OF HT BONG. 

T«Lt me, have you ever met her — 

Met the spirit of my aong ? 
Have her wavelike (botstcps glided 

Through the city's worldly throng 1 
You will know her by a wreath. 

Woven all of starry light, 
That is lying mid her hair — 

Braided hair as dark as night 

A short band of radiant summers 

Is upon her forehead laid, 
Twining half in golden sunlight, 

Sleeping half in dreamy shade : 
Five white fmgers clasp a lyre, 

Five its silvery strings awake. 
And bewildering to the soul 

Is the music that they make. 

Though her glances sleep like shadowa 

'Neath each falling, silken lash, 
Yet, at aught that wakes resentment. 

They miM^nificently flash. 
Though you loved aoch dewy dream-light, 

And such glanee of sweet surpriae. 
You could never 1)ear the scorn 

Of those proud and brilliant eyes. 

There's a sweet and winning cunning 

In her brif^ht lip*s crimson hue. 
And a flitting tint of roses 

From her soft cheek gleaming through : 
Do you think that you have met her 1 — 

She is young and pure and fair, 
And she wears a wreath of starlight 

In her braided, ebon hair. 

Often at her feet I *m sitting, 

With my head upon her knee. 
While she tolls me dreams of beauty 

In low wonis of melody ; 
And, when my imskilful fingers 

Strivc'her silvery Ivre to wake, 
She will smooth my tresses, smiling 

At the discord which 1 make. 

But of late days I have misapd her— 

The bright being of my love — 
And perchance she 's stolen pinions 

And has floated up aliovc. 
Tell me, have you ever met her — 

Met the spirit of my song — 
Have her wavelike footsteiM glided 

Through the city's worldly throng 1 
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Among the yuunger American poets there 
are few whom we regard with more inter- 
est, or whose writinijs inspire us with more 
hopeful aiiticipaiiuns, than these two sisters, 
who were burn in a quiet and pleasant dis- 
trict in the vicinity of Cincinnati, where they 
have always resided, and most of the time 
in portionless and unprotected orphanage. 
Their education has been limited by the 
meagre and infrequent advantages of an ob- 
scure country school, from which they were 
removed altogether at a very early age ; and 
with neither books nor literary friends to 
guide or encourage them, and in circum- 
stances which would hare chilled and with- 
ered common natures, they " have been and 
still are, humble" but most acceptable •* wor^ 
shippers in the glorious temple of song." 

Alice and Piicebk Carey have but very re- 
cently becoiiic known at all in the literary 
world. It is but two or three years since I 
first saw the name of either of them, in a 
western newspaper, and of nearly a hundred 
of the poems which are now before me, 
probably not one has been written more than 
that time. " We write," observes Alice Ca- 
rey, in a letter which I regret that I may not 
cop? here entire, that the reader's affection 
might be kindled with his admiration, " we 
write with much facility, often producing 
tw^o or three poems in a day, and never elab- 
orate. We have printed, exclusive of our 



early productions, some three hundred and 
fifty, which those in your possesaion &irly 
represent." And these are the fruita of no 
literary leisure, but the mere paatimea of 
lives that are spent in prosaic dutiea, light- 
ened and made grateful only by the preaence 
of the muse. 

In the west, song gushes and flows, like 
the springs and rivers, more imperially than 
elsewhere, as tiiey will believe who study 
her journals, or who read these ciTusions and 
those of Amelia Welbv, the authors of The 
Wife of Leon, and other young poets, whose 
minds seem to be ele\'ated, by the glorious 
nature there, into the atmosphere where all 
thought takes a shape of beauty and harmo- 
ny. A delicious play of fancy distinguishes 
much of the finest poetry of the sex ; but 
Alice Carey evinces in many poems a genu- 
ine imagination and a creative energy that 
challenges peculiar praise. Wc have per- 
haps no other author, so young, in whom the 
poetical faculty is so largely developed. Her 
sister writes with vigor, and a hopeful and 
genial spirit, and there arc many felicities 
of expression, particularly in her later pieces. 
She refers more than Alice to the common 
experience, and has perhaps a deeper sym- 
pathy with that philosophy and those move- 
ments of the day, which look for a nearer 
approach to equality, in culture, fortune, and 
social relations. 
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TIIK HANDMAID. 



Wht rw\A a shadow on her woman*8 heart ? 

In iife*H more Kirlish houn it was not so ; 
HI hath she loaniod to hide with harmicM art 

The soundinq;s of the })lumniet-Iine of wo ! 

Oh. what a world of toiuleniesfl looks through 
The ineltinf^ sappliin^ of her mournful eyes: 

Less soHlv moist arc violets full of dew. 
And the liiilicioas color of the skies. 

Serenely amid worship doth she move, 

Countiiii; its passionate tenderness as dross ; 

And tem])C'riiig thi; pleadings of earth's love. 
In the still, solemn shadows of the cross. 

It is not that her heart is cold or vain. 

That thus she moves tlirough many worshippers; 



No step is lighter hy the couch of pain. 
No hand on fever's brow lies soft as hers. 

From the loose flowing of her amber hair 
The summer flowers wc long ago unknit, 

As something lietween joyance and despair 
Came in the chamber of her soul to siL 

In her wliiti* check the crimson burns as faint 
As red doth in some cold star's chastened 
Itcain ; 

The tender meekness of the pitying saint 
Lends all her life the lieautv of a dream. 

Thus doth slie move among ns day by day, 

lioving and loved — ^l)ut passion can not move 

The young heart tliat hath wra]i|)ed itself away 

In the soft mantle of a Savior's love. 
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I., iiiu Htill, Bolemn shadows of tho croa. 
It is not that her heart is cold or yain, 

That thus sho movoa tlirough many wonhippen ; 



Thus doth she move among us day by day 
Loving and lovcd-but pa«don can not more 

The young heart that hath wrapped itielf awav 
In the soft in»n^^J»f * Savior', lore. ' 
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HYMN OF THE TRUE MAN. 

PiACB to the True Man's uihefl ! Weep for thoee 
Whole day 8 in old deluriions have grown dim ; 

Such lives aH his urc triumphs, and their dose 
An immortality : weep not for him. 

As feathers wufled iiom the eagle*s wings 

liie bright anion c: the rocks they can not warm, 

Ho lie the Howen* lays that Uenius brings, 
In tlie cold turf that wraps his honored form. 

A practical rrbnkcr of vuin strife. 

Bolder in doinls than words, from beardless youth 
To the white hairs of age, he made his life 

A beautiful consecration to the Truth. 

Virtue, negIerto<l long, and trampled down. 
Grew stronu^er in the echo of his name ; 

And, shrinking self-condemned beneath his frown, 
'i'he cheek of harlotry grew red with shame. 

Serene with conscious peace, he strewed his way 
With sweet humanities, the growth of love ; 

Shaping to right his actions, day by day, 
Faithful to this world and to that above. 

The ghodts of blind belief and hideous crime. 
Of H])irit4yroken loves, and hopes betrayed. 

That flit among the broken walls of Time, 
Arc by the True Man's exorcisms laid. 

Blest in his life, who to himself is true. 

And blest his death — for memory, when he dies, 

Comes, with a lover's clof^uencc, to renew 
Our faith in manhood's upward tendencies. 

Weep for the self-abased, and for the slave. 
And for (lod's chiUiren darkened with the smoke 

Of the red altar — not for him whose grave 
Is greener than the misletoe of the oak. 



PALESTINE. 



BaionT inspiration ! shadowing my heart 
Like a sweet thing of beauty — could I 
Tabor and ('armel ere I hence depart, 
And tread the quiet vales of Galilee, 
And look from Hcrmon with its dew and flowen, 
Upon the broken walls and mossy towera. 
O'er which the Son of man in sadness wept, 
The golden promise of my life were kept 

Alas ! the beauteous cities, crowned with flowen, 

And robed with royalty ! no more in thee, 
Fretted with golden pinnacles and towers. 

They sit in haughty beauty by the sea : 
Shadows of roi*ks, precipitate and dark, 

Rest still and heavy where they found a grave ; 
There glides no more the humble fisher's bark, 

And tlic wild heron drinks not of the wave. 

But still the silvery willows fringe the rills^ 

Judea's shepliurd watches still his feld; 
And round aliout Jerusalem the hilla 

Stand in their solemn grandeur bm of Mi 
And Sharon's roses still as sweetly bloom 

As when the apostles, in the days gone by. 
Rolled Imck the shadows from the dreary tomby 

And brought to light Life's Immortality. 



The East has lain down many a beauteous bride. 

In the dim silence of the 8C])ulchre, 
Miliose names are shrined in ntory, but beside 

Their lives no sign to tell they ever were. 
The imperial fortresses of old renown — [now ? 

Rome, Carthage, Theht's — alas ! where arc they 
In the dim distance lost and crumbled down ; 

The glory tliat was of them, from her brow 
Took of the wreath in centuries gone by, 
And walked the Path of Shadows silently. 

But Palestine ! what hopes arc bom of thee — 

I can not paint their beauty, hopes that rise, 
Sinking this perishing mortality 

To tlic bright, deathless glories of the skies : 
Where the sweet Balie of Bethlehem was bom — 

Love'i mission finished there in Calvary's gloom ; 
There blazed the glories of the rising mom, 

And Death lay gasping there at Jesus' tomb ! 



OLD STORIES. 

No beautiful star will twinkle 

To-night tlirough my window-pane. 

As I list to the mournful falling 
Of the leaves and the autumn rain. 

High up in his leafy covert 

The squirrel a shelter hath ; 
And the tall grass hides the rabbit. 

Asleep in the churchyard path. 

On the hills is a voice of wailing 
For the pale dead flowers again, 

That sounds like the heavy trailing 
Of robes in a funeral train. 

Oh, if there were one who loved m^— 
A kindly and gray-haired sire, 

To sit and rehearse old stories 
To-night by my cabin fire : 

The winds as they would might rattle 
The boughs of the ancient trees — 

In the tale of a stirring battle 
My heart wouki forget all these. 

Or if by the embers dying 

We talked of the past, the while, 

I should see bright s[>irits flying 
From the pyramids and the Nile. 

Echoes from harps long silent 

Would troop through the aisles of time, 
And rest on the soul like sunshine, 

If we talked of the bards sublime. 

But hark ! did a phantom call me. 
Or was it the wind went by ? 

Wild arc my thoughts and restless, 
But they have no power to fly. 

In place of the cricket humming. 
And the moth by the candle's light, 

I hear but the deaUi watch drumming — 
I've heard it the livelong night 

Oh for a friend who loved me — 

Oh for A gray-haired sire, 
To sit with a quaint old story. 

To-night by my cabin fire. 
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PICTURES OF MEMORY. 



Amoito the beautiful pictures 

That hang on Memory's wall, 
Is one of a dim old forest, 

That seemeth best of all : 
Not for its gnarled oaks olden, 

Dark with the mistletoe ; 
Not for the violets golden 

That sprinkle the vale below ; 
Not for the milk-white lilies. 

That lead from the fragrant hedg^. 
Coquetting all day with the sunbeams, 

And stealing their golden edge ; 
Not. for the vines on the upland 

Where the bright rod berries rest, 
Nor the pinks, nor the pale, sweet cowil^ 

It seemeth to me the best 

I once had a little brother, 

With eyes that were dark and deep-^ 
In the lap of that old dim forest 

He lieth in peace asleep : 
Light as the down of the tlustle. 

Free as the winds that blow. 
We roved there the beautiful summers, 

The summers of long ago ; 
But his feet on the hills grew weary. 

And, one of the autumn eves, 
I made for my little brother 

A bed of the yellow leaves. 

Sweetly hui pale arms folded 

My neck in a meek embrace, 
As the light of immortal beauty 

Silently covered his face : 
And when the arrows of sunset 

Lodged in the tree-tops bright, 
He fell, in his saint-like beauty. 

Asleep by the gates of light 
Therefore, of all the pictures 

That hang on Memory's wall. 
The one of the dim old forest 

Seemeth the best of alL 



THE TWO MISSIONARIES. 



Iir the pyramid's heavy shadows, 

And by the Nile's deep flood. 
They leaned on the arm of Jesus, 

And preached to the multitude : 
Where only the ostrich and parrot 

Went by on the burning sands, 
They builded to God an altar. 

Lifting up holy hands. 

But even while kneeling lowly 

At the foot of the cross to pray. 
Eternity's shadows slowly 

Stole over their pilgrim way : 
And one, with the journey weary. 

And faint with the sjnrit's strife. 
Fell sweetly asleep in Jesus, 

Hard by the gates of life. 

Oh, not in Gethscmane's garden. 
And not by Grcnesaretli's wave. 

The light, like a golden mantle, 
O'ersproadeth his lowly grave ; 



But the bird of the burning desert 
Goes by with a noiseless tread. 

And the tent of the restless Arab 
Is silently near him spread. 

Oh, could we remember only. 

Who shrink from the lightest ill. 
His sorrows, who, brui«d and lonely. 

Wrought on in the vineyard still — 
Surely the tale of sorrow 

Would fall on the mourner's breaflt. 
Hushing, like oil on the waters. 

The troubled wave to rest 



VISIONS OF LIGHT. 



Thi moon is rising in beaut}'. 
The sky is solemn and bright. 

And the waters are singing like lovers 
That walk in the valleys at night 

Like the towers of an ancient city. 
That darken against the sky. 

Seems the blue mist of the river 
O'er the hill-tops far and high. 

I see through the gathering darkness 
The spire of the village churdi. 

And the pale white tombs, half hidden 
By the tasselled willow and birch. 

Vain is the golden drifting 
Of morning light on the hill ; 

No white hands opens the windows 
Of those chambers low and stilL 

But their dwellers were all my kiDdred, 
Whatever their fives might be. 

And their sufferings and achievements 
Have recorded lessons for me. 

Not one of the countless voyagers 

Of life's mysterious main. 
Has laid down his burden of sorrows^ 

Who hath lived and loved in vain. 

From the bards of the elder ages 

Fragments of song float by. 
Like flowers in the streams of summer^ 

Or stars in the midnight sky. 

Some plumes in the dust are scattered, 
Whei^ the eagles of Persia flew. 

And wisdom is reaped from the fuirows 
The' plough of the Roman drew. 

From the white tents of the crusaders 
The phantoms of glory are gone. 

But the zeal of the barefooted hennit 
In humanity's heart lives on. 

Oh, sweet as the bell of the sabbath 
In the tower of the village church. 

Or the fall of the yellow moonbeams 
In the tasselled willow and birch — 

Comes a thought of the blessed issaes 
That shall follow our social strife, 

When the spirit of love maketh perfect 
The beautiful mission of life : 

For visions of light are gathered 
In tiie sunshine of flowery nooks. 

Like the shades of the ghostly Fathers 
In their twilight cells of books ! 



l! 
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HELVA. 



HiR white hands full of mountain flowera, 
Down by the rough rocks and tile aea, 

Helva, the raven-tressed, for houia 
Hath gazed forth eameatly. 

Unconscious that t||^ salt spray flecka 
The ebon beauty of her hair — 

What vision is it she expects 1 
80 meekly lingering there. 

Is it to sec the sea fog llA 

From the broad bases of the hills, 

Or the red moonlight*s golden drift, 
That her soft bosom thrills 1 

Or yet to see the starry hours 
'rheir silver network round her throw. 

That 'neath the white hand% full of flowen^ 
Her heart heaves to and fro ? 

Why strains so far the aching eye 1 
Kind nature wears to-night no frown, 

And the still beauty of the sky 
Keeps the mad ocean down. 

Why are those damp and heavy locks 
Put bock, the faintest sound to win ? 

Ah ! where the beacon lights the rocks, 
A ship is riding in ! 

Who comes forth to the vesseKs side, 

Leaning u|>on the manly arm 
Of one who wraps with tender pride 

The mantle round her form ? 

Oh Helva, watcher of lone hours, 
May God in mercy give thee aid ! 

Thy cheek is whiter than tliy flowers — 
Thy woman's heart betrayed ! 



THE TIME TO BE. 



I SIT where the leaves of the maple. 
And the gnarled and knotted gum, 

Are circling and drifting around me. 
And think of the time to come. 

For the human heart is the mirror 
Of the things that arc near and ftr; 

Ijike the wave that reflects in its bosom 
The flower and the distant star. 

And beautiful to my vision 

Is the time it prophetically sees. 

As was once to the monarch of Perm 
The gem of the Cydades. 

As change is the order of Nature, 
And beauty springs from decaj, 

So in its destined season 

The false for the true makes waj. 

The darkening power of evil. 
And discordant jars and crime, . 

Arc the cry preparing the wiklemeai 
For the flower and the harvesMunAi 



Though doublings and weak 
May rise to the soul's alarm. 

Like the ghosts of the heretic bumen^ 
In the province of bold Relbnn. 



And now, as the summer is fading. 
And the cold clouds full of rain. 

And the net in the fields of stubble 
And the briars, is spread in vain — 

I catch, through the mists of life*s river, 

A glimpse of the time to be, 
When the chain from the bondman rusted. 

Shall leave him erect and free- 
On the solid and broad foundation, 

A common humanity's right, 
To cover his branded idioulder 

With the garment of love from light. 



TO LUCY. 



Thb leaves are rustling mournfully. 

The yellow leaves and sere ; 
For Winter with his naked arms 

And chilling breath is here : 
The rills that all the autumn-timiD 

Went singing to the sea. 
Are waiting in their icy chains 

For Spring to set them free ; 
No bird is heard the live-long day 

Upon its mates to call, 
And coldly and capriciously 

The slanting sunbeams fall. 

There is a shadow on my heart 

I can not fling aside — 
Sweet sister of my soul, with thee 

Hope's brightest roses died ! 
I 'm thinking of the pleasant houn 

That vanished long ago, 
Allien summer was Uie goldenest. 

And all things caoght its glow : 
I 'm thinking where the violets 

In fragrant beauty lay, 
Of the buttercups and primrosee 

That blossomed in our way. 

I see the willow, and the spring 

O'ergrown with purple sedge ; 
The lilies and the scarlet pinks 

That grew along the hedge ; 
The meadow, where the elm tree threw 

Its shadows dark and wide. 
And, sister, flowers in beauty grew 

And perished side by side : 
O'er the accustomed vale and hill 

Now Winter's robe is spread, 
The beetle and the moth are still, 

And all the flowers are dead. 

I mourn for thee, sweet sister, 

When the wintry hours are here, 
But when the days grow long and bright. 

And skies are blue and clear-— 
Oh, when the Summer*s banquet 

Among the flowers is spread. 
My spirit is most sorrowful 

That thou art with the dead : 
We laid thee in thy narrow bed. 

When autumn winds were higb— 
Thy life had taught us how to live, 

And then we learned to die. 
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A LEGEND OF ST. MARY'S. 

Oni night, when bitterer winds than ovan, 
On hiilHsides and in valleys low, 

Built sepulchres for the dead flowers, 
And buried them in sheets of snow — 

When over ledges, dark and cold, 
The sweet moon, rising high and higher, 

Tipped with a dimly burning gold 
8t Mary's old cathedral spire. 

The lamp of the confessional, 
(Grod grant it did not bum in vain,) 

After the solemn midnight bell, 

Streamed redly through the lattice-pane. 

And kneeling at the father's feet. 
Whose long and venerable hairs, . 

Now whiter than the mountain sleet, 

Could not have numbered half his prayers, 

Was one — I can not picture true 
The cherub beauty of his guise ; 

Lilies, and waves of deepest blue. 

Were something like his hands and eyes ! 

Like yellow mosses on the rocks. 

Dashed with the ocean's milk-white spray. 

The softness of his golden locks 
About his neck and forehead lay. 

^Father, thy tresses, silver-sleet. 

Ne'er swept above a form so fair ; 
Surely the flowers beneath his feet 
Have been a rosary of prayer ! 

We know not, and we can not know, 
Why swam those meek blue eyes with tears ; 

But surely guilt, or guiltless wo, 
Hpd bowed him earthward more than years. 

All the long summer tHat was gone, 
A cottage maid, the village pride. 

Fainter and fainter smiles had worn, 
And on that very night she died ! 

As soft the yellow moonbeams streamed 

Across her bosom, snowy fair, 
She said (the watchers thought she dreamed) 

'TIS like the shadow of his hau: ! 

And they could hear, who nearest came, 
The cross to sign and hope to lend. 

The murmur of another name 

Than that of mother, brother, friend. 

An hour — and St Mary's spires. 
Like spikes of flame, no longer glow— 

No longer the confessional fires 
Shine redly on the drifted snow. 

An hour — and the saints had claimed 
l^t cottage maid, the village pride ; 

And he, whose name in death she named, 
Was darkly weeping by her side. 

White as a spray-wreath lay her brow 
Beneath the midnight of her hair. 

But all those passionate kisses now 
Wake not the faintest crimson there ! 

Pride, honor, -manhood, can not check 
The vehemence of love's despair^ 



No soft hand steals about his neck. 
Or bathes its beauty in his hair ! 

Almost upon the cabin walls. 

Wherein the sweet young maiden died. 
The shadow of a castle falls. 

Where for her young lord waits a bride ! 

With clear blue eyes, anil fair brown curia, 

In her high turret still she sits ; 
But ah, what scorn her ripe lip curls — 

What shadow to her bosom flits ! 

From that low cabin tapers flash, 

And, by the shimmering light thej spread. 
She sees beneath its mountain ash. 

Leafless, but all with berries red, 

Impatient of the unclasped rein, 

A courser that should not be there — 

The silver whiteness of his mane 

Streaming like moonlight on the air ! 

Oh, Love ! thou art avenged too well — 
The young heart, broken and betrayed. 

Where thou didst meekly, sweetly dwell. 
For all its sufierings is repaid. 

Not the proud beauty, nor the frown 
Of her who shares the living years. 

From her the winding-sheet wraps down. 
Can ever buy away the tears ! 



WATCHING. 



Tht smile is sad, Eiella, 

Too sad for thee to wear, 
For scarcely have we yet untwined 

The rosebuds from thy hair ! 

So, dear one, hush thy sobbing. 
And let thy tears be dried — 

Methinks thou shouldst be happier, 
Three little months a bride ! 

Hark I how the winds are heaping 
The snow-drifts cold and white — 

The clouds like spectres cross the sky 

Oh, what a lonesome night ! 

The hour grows late and later, 

I hear the midnight chime : 
Thy heart's fond keeper, where is he ? 

Why comes he not ? — 'tis time ! 

Here make my heart thy pillow. 

And, if the hours seem long, 
I'll while them with a legend wild. 

Or fragment of old song — 

Or read, if that will soothe thee. 
Some poet's pleasant rhymes : 

Oh, I have watched and waited thus, 
I can not tell the times !' 

Hush, hark ! across the neighboring hill^ 

I hear the watchdog bay — 
Stir up the fire, and trim the lamp, 

I'm sure he's on the way ! 

Could that have only been the wind% 

So like a footstep near t 
No, smile Eiella, smile again. 

He's coming home— he's hare ! 
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AN EVENING TALE. 



Come, thou of the drooping eyelid. 

And cheek that In meekly pale, 
Give over thy pensive mumng 

And list to a lonesome tale : 
For hearts that ar^ torn and bleeding, 

Or heavy as tfaflke, and lone. 
May find in another's sorrow 

Forgetful ness of their own : 
So heap on the blazing fagoti 

And trim the lamp anew, 
And ru tell you a mournful story — 

I would that it were not true ! 

The bright red clouds of the sunset 

On the tops of the mountains lay, 
And many and goodly vessels 

Were anchored below in the bay—- 
We saw the walls of the city, 

And could hear its vexing din. 
As our mules, with their nostrils smoking. 

Drew up at a wayside inn : 
The hearth was ample and blazing, 

For the night was something chill. 
But my heart, though I knew not wherofore. 

Sank down with a sense of ilL 

That night I stood on the terrace 

Overlooking a blossomy vale. 
And the gray old walls of a convent 

That loomed in the moonlight pale^ 
Till the lamp of the sweet Madonna 

Grew feint as if burning low. 
And the midnight bell in the turret 

Swung heavily to and fro^ 
When ju8t as its last sweet music 

Came back from the echoing hill. 
And the hymn of the ghostly frian 

In the fretted aisle grew still — 

On a rude bench, hid among olives, 

I noted a maiden fair, 
Alone, with the night wind playing 

In the locks of her raven hair : 
Thrice came the sound of her sighing. 

And thrice were her red lips pressed 
With vrild and passionate fervor 

To the cross Uiat hung on her breast : 
But her bearing was not the bearing 

That to saintly soul belongs, 
Albeit she chanted the fragments 

Of holy and beautiful songi. 

'Twas the half hour after the midnight. 

And, so like that it might be now. 
The full moon was meekly climbing 

Over the mountain's brow — 
When the step of the singing maidian 

In the corridor lightly trod. 
And I presently saw her kneeling 

In prayer to the mother of God ! 
On the leaves of her golden misnl 

Darkly her loose locks lay, 
As she cried, " Forgive me, sweet Viigiii, 

And mother of Jesus, I pray !" 

When the music was softly melting 
From the eloquent lips of mmm, 



Within the walls of the convent 
Those beautiful locks were shorn : 

And wherefore the veil wa? taken 
Was never revealed by time, 

But Charity sweetly hopeth 
For sorrow, and not for crime. 



GEOEGE BURROUGHS/ 



Oh, dark as the creeping of shadows, 

At night, o'er the burial hill. 
When the pulse in the stony arteiy 

Of the bosom of earth is still — 

When the sky, through its frosty curtain. 
Shows the glitter of many a lamp. 

Burning in brightness and stillness. 
Like the fire of a far-ofi* camp^ 

Must have been the thoughts of the martyr. 
Of the jeers and the taunting scorn, 

And the cunning trap of the gallows. 
That waited his feet at mom — 

As down in his lonesome dungeon 
The hours trooped silent and slow. 

Like sentinels through the thick darkness. 
Hard by the tents of the foe. 

Could he hear the voices of music 
That thrilled that deep heart of gloom t 

Or see the pale and still beauty 
That sweetly leaned by the tomb 1 

Could he note through the cold and thin shadow 
That swept through his prison bars. 

The white hand of the pure seraph 
That beckoned him to the stars ? 

As, roused to the stony rattle 

Of the hangman's open cart, 
He smothered, till only God heard it — 

The piercing cry of his heart 

Can Christ's mercy wash back to whiteness 

The feet his raiment that trod, 
Whose soul, from that dark persecution. 

Went up to the bosom of God ? 

Hath he forgiveness, who shouted, 

** Righteously do ye, and well, 
To quench in blood, hot and smoking. 

This firebrand, which is of hell 1" 

Over fields moistened thus darkly 
Wave harvests of tolerance now ; 

But the tombstones of the old martyrs 
Sharpened the share of the plough I 



* No pfnrer hesrti or more heroic tpirlti ever perished 
St tbe^ auke. than tome cnuhed and broken on the wheel 
of bigotry daring the Puritan Reign of Terror. Among 
them, I would inatance the Rev. George Burroagha, who 
prayed with and for hia repentant accuaer dM wj preri- 
oos to his execution, and whoae conviction demopstrsted 
die rigfateouanesa of God to the Rev. Cotton Mather. Af- 
ter his execution, to which he waa conveyed in an open 
cart Mr. Burroughs waa stripped of hia cfodiin|^ dragged 
by die hangman'a rope to a rocky excavation, la i^eh, 
being thrown and trampled on by the mob^he was inaUy 
left partly uncovered. 



LIGHTS OF GENIUS. 

Uphxayiito pillars, on whose tops 

The white stars rest like capitals, 
Whence every Uving spark that drops 

Kindles and bla2es as it &Us ! 
And if the arch-fiend rise to pluck, 

Or stoop to crush their beauty down, 
A thousand other sparks are struck, 

That Glory settles in her crown. 
The huge ship, with its brassy share, 

Ploughs the blue sea to speed their course, 
And veins of iron cleave the air. 

To waft them from their burning source ! 
All, from the insect's tiny wings. 

And the small drop of momiiig dew, 
To the wide universe of things. 

The light is shining, burning through. 
Too deep for our poor thoughts to gauge 

Lie their clear sources, bright as truth. 
Whence flows upon the locks of age 

The beauty of eternal youth. 
Think, oh my faltering brother ! think, 

If thou wilt try, if thou hast tried, 
By all the lights thou hast, to sink 

The shaft of an immortal tide ! 



DEATH'S FEREYMAN. 



FoATMAH, thrice I've called thee o'er. 
Waiting on life's solemn shore. 
Tracing, in the silver sand. 
Letters till thy boat should land. 

Drifting out alone with thee. 
Toward the clime I can not see. 
Read to me the strange device 
Graven on thy wand of ice. 

Push the curls of golden hue 
From thy eyes of starlit dew. 
And behold me where I stand, 
Beckoning thy boat to land. 

Where the river mist, so pale. 
Trembles like a bridal veil. 
O'er yon lowly drooping tree. 
One that loves me waits for me. 

Hear, sweet boatman, hear my call ! 
Last year, with the leaflet's fall, 
Resting her pale hand in mine. 
Crossed she in that boat of thine. 

When the com shall cease to grow. 
And the lyefield's silver flow 
At the reaper's feet is laid, 
Crossing, spake the lovely maid : 
Dearest love, another year 
Thou shalt meet this boatman here — 
The white fingers of despair 
Playing with his golden hair. 

From this silver-sanded shore. 
Beckon him to row thee o'er ; 
Where yon solemn shadows be, 
I shall wait thee^-come and see ! 

There ! the white sails float and flow. 
One in heaven and one below ; 
And I hear a low voice cry, 
Ferryman of Death am I. 



SAILOR'S SONG. 



Ha ! the Hrd has fled my arroiw — 

Though the sunshine of 0$ plumes. 
Like the summer dew is droppings 

On its native valley blooms ; 
In the shadow of its parting wing 

Shall I sit down and )nne. 
That it pours its song of beauty 

On another heart than mine ! 
From thy neck, my trusty charger, 

I will strip away the rein. 
But to crop the flowery prairie 

May it never bend again ! 
With thy hoof of flinty silver, 

And thy blue eye shining bright. 
Through the red mists of the morning 

Speed like a beam of light. 
I'm sick of the dull landsmen — 

'Tis time, my lads, that we 
Were crowding on the canvasfl, 

And standing out to sea ! 
Ever making from the headlands 

Where the wrecker's beacons ride. 
Red and deadly, like the shadow 

Of the lion's brindcd hide ; 
And hugging close the islands. 

That are belted with the blue, 
Where a thousand birds are singing 

In tiie dells of light and dew ; 
Time unto our songs the billows 

With their dimpled hands shall keep. 
As we're ploughing the white furrows 

In the bosom of the deep ! 
In watching the light flashing 

Like live sparks from our prow, 
With but the bitter kisses 

Of the cold surf on my brow, 
May my voyage at last be ended. 

And my sleep be in the tide. 
With the sesTwaves clasped around me. 

Like the white arms of a bride ! 



TO THE EVENING ZEPHYIL 

I SIT where the wild-bee is huouningy 

And listen in vain for thy song ; 
I've waited before for thy coming. 

But never, oh, never so long ! 
How oft with the blue sky above us» 

And waves breaking light on the shore. 
Thou, knowing they would not reprove u% 

Hast kissed me a thousand times o'er ! ... 
Alone in the gathering shadows. 

Still waiting, sweet Zephyr, for thee, 
I look for the waves of the meadows. 

And dimples to dot the blue sea. 
The blossoms that waited to greet thee 

With heat of the noontide oppreeeed. 
Now flutter so light to meet thee, 

Thon'rt coming, I know, firom the west. 
Alas ! if thou findest me pouting, 

nris only my love that alarms ; 
Forgive, then, I pnj thee, my doobcing. 

And take me ones more to thine aiiimiI 
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MUSINGS BY THREE GRAVES. 



The dappled clouds are broken : bright and dear 
Comes up the broad and glorious star of day ; 

And night, the shadowy, like a hunted, deer, 
Flies from the close pursuer fiist away. 

Now on my ear a mumifiir £unt]y awellM, 
And now it gathers louder and more deep» 

As the sweet music of the village bells 
Rouses the drowsy rustic from his sleep. 

Hark ! there 's a footstep startling up the birds, 
And now as sofUy steals the breeze along ; 

I hear the sound, and almost catch the winds 
Of the sweet fragment of a pensive song. 

And yonder, in the clovernM^ented vale — 
Her bonnet in her hand, and simply clad— - 

I see the milkmaid with her flowing pail : 
Alas ! what is it makes her song so sad E 

In the seclusion of these lowly dells. 

What mournful lesson has her bosom learned 1 
Is it the memory of sad farewells, 

Or faithless love, or friendship unreturoed t 

Methinks yon sunburnt swain, with knotted thong. 
And rye-straw hat slouched careless on his brow, 

Whistled more loudly, passing her along, 
To yoke his patient oxen to the plough. 

*T is all in vain : she heeds not, if she hears, 
And, sadly musing, separate ways they go : 

Oh, who shall tell how many bitter tears 
Are mingled in the brightest fount below 1 

Poor, simple tenant of another's lands. 
Vexed with no dream of heraldic renown ; 

No more the earnings of his sinewy hands 
Shall make his spirit like the thistle's down. 

Smile not, recipient of a happier frtte. 
And haply better formed life's ills to bear, 

If e'er you pause to read the name and date 
Of one who died the victim of despair. 

Now mom is fully up ; and while the dew 
From off her golden locks is brightly shed. 

In the deep shadows of the solemn yew 
I sit alone and muse above the dead. 

Not with the blackbird whistlmg in the brake. 
Nor when the rabbit lightly near them tread% 

Shall they from their deep slumbering awake, 
Who lie beneath me in their narrow beds. 

Oh, what is life ? at best a narrow bound. 

Where each that lives some baffled hope survives : 

A search for something, never to be found. 
Records the history of the greatest lives ! 

There is a haven for each weaiy bark, 
A port where they who rest are five from 

But we, like children trembling in the daik* 
Drive on and on, afraid to enter in. 



Here lies an aged patriarch at rest, 

To whom the needy never vainly cried, 

Till in this vale, with toil and years oppressed, 
His longHSUstaining staff was laid aside. 

Ofl for his country had he fought and bled, 
And gladly, when the lamp of life grew dim, 

He joined the silent army of the dead — 

Then why should tears of sorrow flow for him ? 

We mourn nol for the cornfield's deep'ning gold, 
Nor when the sickle on the hills is plied ; 

And wherefore should we sorrow for the old 
Who perish when life's pfiths have all been tried ? 

How oft at noon, beneath the orchard trees, 
With brow serene and venerably fair, 

I've seen a little prattler on his knees, 

Smoothing with dimpled hand his silver hair. 

When music floated on the suimy hills, [drest. 
And trees and shrubs with opening flowers were 

She meekly put aside life's cup of ills. 
And kindly neighbors laid her here to rest 

And ye who loved her, would ye call her back, 
Where its deep thirst the soul may never slake ; 

And sorrow, with her lean and hungry pack. 
Pursues through every winding which, we take ? 

Where lengthened years but teach the bitter truth, 
That transient preference does not make a friend ; 

That manhood disavows the love of youth. 
And riper years of manhood, to the end. 

Beneath this narrow heap of mouldering earth. 
Hard by the mansions of the old and young, 

A wife and mother sleeps, whose humble worth 
And quiet virtues poet never sung. 

With yonder cabin, half with ivy veiled. 
And children by the hand of mercy sent — 

And love's sweet star, that never, never paled. 
Her bosom knew the fulness df content 

Mocking ambition never came to tear 
The finest fibres from her heart away— - 

The aim of her exiBtenoe was to bear 

The cross in patient meekness day by day. 

No hopeless, blind idolator of chance. 

The sport and plaything of each wind that blows, 

But lifting still by faith a heavenward glance, 
She saw the waves of death around her doee. 

And here her children come with pious tears. 
And strew their simple oficrings in the sod ; 

And learn to tread like her the vale of years, 
Beloved of man and reconciled to Grod. 

Now fit>m the village school the urchins come. 
And shout and laughter echo far and wide ; 

The blue smoke curls from many a rustic home, 
Where all their simple wants are well supplied. 

The labored hedger, pausing by the way. 
Picks the ripe berries from the gadding vine : 

The axe is still, the cattle homeward stray. 
And transient glories mark the day's dedhie. 
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THE LOVERS. 



Thou marvelcst why so oft her eyes 

Fill with the heavy dew of tears — 
Have I not told thee that there lies 

A shadow darkly on her years ? 
Life was to her one sunny whole, 

Made up of visions fancy wove, 
Till that the waters of her soul 

Were troubled by the touch of love. 
I knew when first the sudden pause 

Upon her spirit*s sunshine fell — 
Alas ! I little guessed the cause, 

'T was hidden in her heart so well : 
Our lives since early infancy 

Had flowed as rills together flow, 
And now to hide her thought firom me 

Was bitterer than to tell its wo. 

One night, when clouds with anguish black 

A tempest in her bosom woke, 
She crushed the bitter tear-drops back, 

And told me that her heart was broke ! 
I learned it when the autumn hours 

With wailing winds around us sighed — 
T was summer when her love's young floweni 

Burst into glorious life, and died : 
No — now I can remember well, 

'T was the soft month of sun and shower ; 
A thousand times I 'vc heard her tell 

The season, and the very hour : 
For now, whene'er the tear-drops start, 

As if to ease its throbbing pain. 
She leans her head upon my heart 

And tells the very tale again. 

'TIS something of a moon, that beamed 

Upon her weak and trembling form, 
And one beside, on whom she leaned, 

That scarce had stronger heart or arm-— 
Of souls united there until 

Death the last ties of life shall part, 
And a fond kiss whose rapturous thrill 

Still vibrates softly in her heart 
It is an era strange, yet sweet. 

Which every woman's thought has known, 
When flrst her young heart learns to beat 

To the soft music of a tone — 
That era when she first begins 

To know, what love alone can teach. 
That there are hidden depths within, 

Which friendship never yet could reach : 
And all earth has of bitter wo. 

Is light beside her hopeless doom. 
Who sees love's first sweet star below 

Fade slowly till it sets in gloom : 
There may be heavier grief to move 

The heart that mourns an idol dead, 
But one who weeps a living love 

Has surely little left to dread. 

I can not tell why love so true 

As theirs, should only end in*gloom — 

Some mystery that I never knew 
Was woven darkly with their doom : 



I only know their dream was vain, 

And that they woke to find it past. 
And when by diance they met again. 

It was not as they parted lasL 
His was not fieiith that lightly dies. 

For truth and love as clearly shone 
In the blue heaven of his soft eyes. 

As the dark midnight of her own : 
And therefore Heaven alone can tell 

What are his living visions now^ ; 
But hers — the eye can read too well 

The language written on her brow. 

In the soft twilight, dim and sweet. 

Once, watching by the lattice pane. 
She listened for his coming feet. 

For whom she never looked in vain : 
Then hope shone brightly on her brow. 

That had not learned its after fears — 
Alas ! she can not sit there now. 

But that her dark eyes fill with tears ! 
And every woodland pathway dim. 

And bower of roses cool and sweet. 
That speak of vanished days and hiin. 

Are spots forbidden to her feet. 
No thought within her bosom stirs. 

But wakes some feeling dark and dread 
God keep thee from a doom like hers — 

Of living when the hopes are dead ! 



BEARING LIFE'S BURDENS. 

Or, there are moments for us here, when, seeing 
Life's inequalities, and wo, and care. 

The burdens laid upon our mortal being 
Seem heavier than the human heart can bear. 

For there are ills that come without foreboding. 
Lightnings that fall before the thunders roll. 

And there ore festering cares, that, by corroding. 
Eat silently their way into the soul. 

And for the evils that our race inherit. 
What strength is given us that we may endure t 

Surely the God and Father of our spirit 
Sends not afflictions which he can not cure ! 

No ! there is a Physician, there is healing. 
And light that beams upon life's darkest day. 

To him whose heart is right with God, revealh^ 
The wisdom and the justice of his way. 

Not him who never lifts his thought to Heaven, 
Remembering whence his blessings have been sent; 

Nor yet to him are strength and wisdom given. 
Whose days with profitless scourge and &st ai« 
spent: 

But him whose heart is as a temple holy. 
Whose prayer in every act of right is said 

He shall be strong, whether life's ills wear slowly. 
Or come like lightning down upon his head : 

He who for his own good or for another 
Ready to pray, and strive, and labor, -tands 

Who loves his God by loving well his brotfiery 
And worships him by keeping his oommanda. 
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RESOLVES. 

I HATK said I would not meet him^- 

Have I said the words in vain t 
Sunset bums along the hill-tops, 

And I'm waiting here again : 
But my promise is not broken. 

Though I stand where once we met; 
When I hear his coming footsteps, 

I can fly him even yet 

We have stood here oft when evening 

Deepened slowly o'er the plain. 
But I must not, dare not, meet him 

In the shadows here again ; 
For I could not turn away and 

Leave that pleading look and tone. 
And the sorrow of his parting 

Would be bitter as my own. 

In the dim and distant ether 

The first star is shining through. 
And another, and another ! 

Trembles softly in the blue : 
Should I linger but one moment 

In the shadows where I stand, 
I shall see the vine-leaves parted 

With a quick, impatient hand. 

But I will not wait his coming — 

He will surely come once more ; 
Though I said I would not meet him, 

I have told him so before ; 
And he knows the stars of evening 

See me standing here again — 
Oh, he surely will not leave me 

Now to watch and wait in vain ! 

'Tis the hour — the time of meeting — 

In one moment \ will be past ; 
And last night he stood beside me — 

Was that blessed time the last t 
I could better bear my sorrow. 

Could I live that parting o'er : 
Oh, I wish I had not told him 

That I would not come once more ! 

Could that have been the nig[ht-wiDd 

Moved the branches thus apart 1 
Did I hear a coming footstep. 

Or the beating of my heart 1 
No — I hear him, I can see him, 

And my weak resolves are Tain : 
I will fly, but to his bosom. 

And to leave it not again ! 



LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 



Did we think of the light and sunsliine, 

Of the blessings left us still. 
When we sit and ponder darkly 

And blindly o'er life's ill, 
How should wc dispel the shadows 

Of still and deep despair. 
And lesson the weight of anguish 

Which every heart must bear 1 



The clouds may rest on the present; 

And sorrow on days that are gone, 
But no night is so utterly cheerless 

That we may not look for the dawn ; 
And there is no human being 

With so wholly dark a lot. 
But the heart, by turning the picture. 

May find some sunny spot : 

For, as in the days of winter. 

When the snowdrifts whiten the hill. 
Some birds in the air will flutter. 

And warble, to cheer us still : 
So, if we would hark to the music. 

Some hope with a starry wing. 
In the days of our darkest sorrow, 

Will sit in the heart and sing. 



THE WIFE OP BES8IERES.* 



The pathway where the sun went down. 

Shone faintly in the western arch. 
As tranquil Eve was leading on 

Her silent armies in their march : 
Bright hosts of onward moving stars 

Were in the orient climbing higher, 
Where, first among his brethren, Man 

Burned redly as a beam of fire : 

In the wide plain that lay below 

The dark Bohemian mountain heights, 
But lately, from the tents of snow. 

Streamed ruddily the camp fire's lights. 
But now the grass waves quietly. 

The mountains watch that place alone, 
And the cool night dews silently 

To leaf and flower came stealing down. 

Yet in that valley, lone and damp, 

A form is gliding to and ftt>, 
And, by the glimmer of her lamp, 

I see a mourner's face of wo : 
That beacon through the night bums on 

The pale face lingering sweetly nigh, 
And fiides not when the feet of dawn 

Shake out the diamonds firom the sky. 

'TIS she, whose noble lover died 

Ere the red mom of Lutzen shone — 
The duke of Istria's moumftil bride 

Still watching by his tomb alone. 
Vain weeper, wherefore linger on t 

Thy locks with heavy dews are wet— 
The feet that to the dead go down. 

Ne'er came to meet the faithful yet 

Oh, woman's love hath fondly turned 

To those in dungeons, deep and dark, 
And beacon fires have steadily burned 

To light a long-expected l^rk : 
But what affection, trae and tried. 

Which death can shake not, nor remor*, 
Is hers, who feeds the lamp beside 

The sepulchre of buried love. 

* The king of Fnxony erected n monument over Be» 
deret, where he fell, and over it hu dincontolste widow 
kept • lamp burning, night and day, for a year. 
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THE FOLLOWERS OF CHEI8T. 



What were Tliy teachings 1 thou who htdst not 

In all this weary earth to lay thy head ; [where 
Thou who wert made the sins of men to bear, 

And break with publicans thy daily bread ! 
Turning from Nazareth, the despised, aside, 

And dwelling in the cities by the sea, 
What were thy words to those who sat and dried 

Their nets upon the rocks of Galilee 1 

Did^ thou not teach thy followers here below, 

Patience, long-suffering, charity, and love ; 
To be forgiving, and to anger slow. 

And perfect, like our blessed Lord above! 
And who were they, the called and choeen then, 

Through all the world, teaching thy truth, to go t 
Were they the rulers, and the chiefcst men, 

The teachers in the synagogue ? Not so ! 
Makers of tents, and fishers by the sea. 
These only left their all to follow thee. 

And even of the twelve whom thou didst name 

Apostles of thy holy word to be. 
One was a devil ; and the one who came 

With loudest boasts of faith and constancy, 
He was the first thy warning who forgot, 
And said, with curses, that he knew thee not ! 
Yet were there some who in thy sorrows were 

To thee even as a brother and a friend. 
And women, seeking out the sepulchre. 

Were true and faithful even to the end : 
And some there were who kept the living fiiith 
TliiDUgh persecution even unto death. 
But, Savior, since that dark and awful day 

When the dread temple's veil was rent in twain, 
And while the noontide brightness fled away. 

The gaping earth gave up her dead again ; 
Tracing the many generations down. 

Who have professed to love thy holy ways, 
Through the long centuries of the world's renown, 

And through the terrors of her darker days — 
Where are thy followers, and what deeds of love 
Their deep devotion to thy precepts prove 1 
Turn to the time when o*er the green hills came 

Peter the Hermit, from the cloister's gloom, 
Telling his followers in the Savior's name 

To arm and battle f<»r the sacred tomb ; 
Not with the Christian armor — perfect faith. 

And love which purifies the soul from dross — 
But holding in one hand the sword of death. 

And in the other lifting up the cross. 
He roused the sleeping nations up to feel 
AH the blind ardor of unholy zeal ! 

With the bright banner of the cross unfurled, 

And chanting sacred hymns, they marched, and 
They made a pandemonium of the world, [yet 

More dark than that where fallen angels met : 
The singing of their bugles could not drown 
The bitter curses of the hunted down ! 
Richard, the lion-hearted, brave in war, 

Tancred, and Godfrey, of the fearless band, 
Though earthly fame had spread their names afar. 

What were they but ihc scourges of the land I 
And worse than these, were men whose touch would 
Pollution, vowed to lives of sanctity ! [be 



And in thy name did men in other days 

Construct the inquisition's gloomy cell. 
And kindle persecution to a blaze, 

Likest of all things to the fires of hell ! 
Ridley and Latimer — I hear their song 

In odling up each martyr's glorious name. 
And Cranmer, with the praises on his tongue 

When his red hand dropped down amid the flame ! 
Merciful God ! and have these things been done. 
And in the name of thy most holy Son ? 

Turning firom other lands grown old in crime. 
To this, where Freedom's root is deeply act. 

Surely no stain upon its folds sublime 
Dims the escutcheon of our glory yet ! 

Hush ! came there not a sound upon the air 

Like captives moaning from their native shore — 
Woman's deep wail of passionate desjiair 

For home and kindred seen on earth no more ! 
Yes, standing in the market-place I see 

Our weaker brethren coldly bought and sold. 
To be in hopeless, dull captivity. 

Driven forth to toil like cattle fit>m the ibid : 
And hark ! the lash, and the despairing ciy 

Of the strong man in perilous agony ! 
And near me I can hear the heavy sound 

Of the dull hammer borne upon the air : 
Is a new city rising from the ground ? 

What hath the artisan constructed there ? 
'Tis not a palace, nor an humble shed ; 

'Tis not a holy temple reared by hand*— 
No ! — lifting up its dark and bloody head 

Right in the &cc of Heaven, the scafiuld stands 
And men, regardless of " Thou shalt not kill," 

That plainest lesson in the Book of Light, 
Even from the very altars tell us still. 

That evil sanctioned by the law is right ! 
And preach, in tones of eloquence sublime. 
To teach mankind that murder is not crime ! 
And is there nothing to redeem mankind ? 

No heart that keeps the love of God within ! 
Is the whole world degraded, weak,* and blind, 

And darkened by the leprous scales of sin ? 
No, we will hope that some, in meekness sweet. 
Still sit, with trusting Maiy, at thy feet 
For there are men of God, who faithful stand 

On the far ramparts of our Zion's wall. 
Planting the cross of Jesus in some land 

That never listened to salvation's calL 
And there are some, led by philanthropy. 

Men of the feeling heart and daring mind. 
Who fain would set the hopeless free. 

And raise the weak and fiillen of mankind. 
And there are many in life*s humblest way. 

Who tread like angels on a path of light. 
Who warn the sinful when they go astray. 

And point the erring to the way of right ; 
And the meek beauty of such lives will teach 
More than the eloquence of man can preach. 
And, blessed Savior ! by thy life of trial. 

And by thy death, to free Ihc worid from sin. 
And by the hope that man, though weak and rilct 

Hath something of divinity within-^* 
Still will we trust, though sin and crime be MUti, 
To see thy holy precepts triumph yet ! 
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SYMPATHY. 



Ijt the same beaten channel still have run 
The blessed streams of human sympathy ; 

And though I know this ever hath been done. 
The why and wherefore I could never see : 

Why some such sorrow for tiieir griefs have woiiy 
And some, unpitied, bear their miseiy, 

Are mysteries, which, thinking o'er and o*er, 

Has left me nothing wiser than before. 

What bitter tears of agony have flowed 
O'er the sad pages of some old romance ! [glowed, 

How Beauty's cheek beneath those drops has 
That dimmed the sparkling lustre of her glance, 

And on some lovesick maiden is bestowed, 
Or some rejected, hapless knight, perchance, 

All her deep sympathies, until her moana 

Stifle the nearer sound of Uving groans ! 

Oh, the deep sorrow for their suflerings felt, [prove 
Where is found something — ** better dayr*— 4o 

What heart above their downfall will not melt. 
Who in a " higher circle*' once could move : 

For such, mankind have ever freely dealt 
Out the full measure of their pitying love, 

Because they witnessed, in their wretchadnew. 

Their friends grow fewer, and their fortunes leu. 

But for some humble peasant girl's distress. 
Some real being left to stem the tide, 

Who saw her young heart's wealth of tenderness 
Betrayed, and trampled on, and flung aside — 

Who seeks her out, to make her sorrows leas ? 
What noble lady o'er her tale hath cried ? 

None ! for the records of such humble grief 

Obtain not human pity — scarce beliefl 

And as for their distress, who from the first 
Have had no fortune and no friends to &il — 

Those who in pover^^ were bom and nursed : 
For such, by men, are placed without the pale 

Of sympathy — since they are deemed the wont 
Who are the humblest ; and if want assail 

And bring them harder toil, 'tis only said 

** They have been used to labor for their bread !** 

Oh, the unknown, unpitied thousands found 
Huddled together, hid from human sight 

By fell disease or gnawing famine — bound 
To some dim, crowded garret, day and night. 

Or in unwholesome cellars under ground. 
With scarce a breath of air or ray of U^t— 

Hunger and racrs, and labor ill repaid : 

These are the things that ask our tears and aid* 

And tlicse ought not to be : it is not wel]. 
Here in this land of Christian liberty, 

That honest worth or hopeless want should dwell 
Unaided by our care and sympathy : 

And is it not a burning shame to tell 
We have no means to check such misery, 

When wealth from out our treasury freely flowi. 

To wage a deadly warfare with our ibes ! 

It ifl all wrong : yet men begin to deem 
The days of darkest gloom are neariy dona— 

A something, like the first daylight beam 
That heralds with the coming of the dawn, 



Breaks on the sight Oh, if it ba no ^ream. 

How shall we haste that blessed era on : 
For there is need that on men's hearts should &H 
A spirit that shall sympathize with aU. 



SONG OF THE HEART. 



Tbxt may Cell for ever of worldf of bloom. 
Beyond the skies and beyond the tomb — 
Of the sweet repose and the rapture there, ^ 
That are not found in a world of care : 
But not to me can the present seem . 
Like a foolish tale or an idle dream. 

Oh, I know that the bowers of heaven are fair. 
And I know that the waters of life are there ; 
But I do not long for their happy flow, 
While there burst such fountains of bliss below. 
And I would not leave, for the rest above. 
The feithful bosom of trusting love ! 

There are angels here : they are seen the while. 
In each love-lit brow and each gentle smile ; 
There are seraph voices that meet the ear. 
In tile kindly tone and the word of cheer ; 
And light, such light as they have above. 
Beams on us here firom the eyes of love ! 

Yet, when it cometh my time to die, 
I would turn from this bright world willingly ; 
Though, even then, would the thoughts of this 
Tinge every dream of that land of bliss : 
And I fain would lean on the loved (or aid, 
Nor walk alone through the vale and shade* 

And if 'tis mine, till life's changes end. 
To guard the heart of one fiiithful friend. 
Whatever the trials of earth may be, 
On the peaceful shore or the restless sea — 
In a palace home or the wilderness — 
There is heaven for me in a worid like this. 



THE PRISONER'S LAST NIGHT. 



Thb last red gold had melted firom the sky. 
Where the sweet sunset lingered soft and warm, 

And starry Night was gathering silently 
The jewelled mantle round her regal form ; 

While the invisible fingers of the breeze 

Shook the young blossoms lightly from the trees. 

Yet were their breaking hearts beneath the stars. 
Though the hushed earth lay smiling in the ligh^ 

And the dull fetters and the prison ban 
Saw bitter tears of agony that night, 

And heanl sudi burning words of love and tmih 

As wring the life-drops from the heart of youth. 

For he, whom men relentless doomed to die, 
Parted with one who loved him till the last ; 

With many a vow of faith and constancy 
The long, long watches of the night were passed : 

Till heavily and slow, the prison door 

Swung back,and — told them that their hour was o'er. 

T was his last night on earth ! and God alone 

Can tell the anguish of that stricken one, 
Fettered in darkness to the dungeon stone, 
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And doomed to perish with the ricdng sun : 
And she, whose faith through all was vainly true, 
Her heart was broken — and she perished too. 

And will this win an erring brother back 
To the sweet paths of pleasantness and peace 1 

** While crimes are punished but by crimes more 
black," 
Will ever wickedness and sorrow cease ? 

No ! crime will never fail to scourge the land. 

So long as blood is on her rulcr^s hand. 

And oh, how long will hearts in sin and pride 
Reject His blessed precepts, who of yore 

Taught men forgiveness on the mountain side, 
And spoke of love and mercy by the shore 1 

How long will power, with such despotic sway. 

Trample unfriended weakness in its way ! 

Hasten, O Lord of light ! that glorious time 
When man no more shall spurn thy wise command, 

Filling the earth with wretchedness and crime, 
And making guilt a plague^pot on the land : 

Hasten the time, that blood no more shall ay 

Unceasingly for vengeance to the sky ! 



MEMORIES. 



" She lored me, but abe left me." 

Memories on memories ! to my soul again 

There come such dreams of vanished love and bliw 
That my wrung heart, though long inured to pain. 

Sinks with the fulness of its wretchedness : 
Thou, dearer far than all the world beside ! 

Thou, who didst listen to my love's first vow — 
Once I had fondly hoped to call thee bride : 

Is the dream over ? comes the awakening now 1 
And is this hour of wretchedness and tears 
The only guerdon for my wasted years ? 

And I did love thee — ^whcn by stealth we met 

In the sweet evenings of that summer time. 
Whose pleasant memory lingers with me yet, 

As tlie remembrance of a better clime 
Might haunt a fallen angel. And oh, thon — 

Thou who didst turn away and seek to bind 
Thy heart from breaking-^— thou hast felt ere now 

A heart like thine o'ermastereth the mind : 
Affection's power is stronger than thy will — 
Ah, thou didst love me, and thou lovest me stilL 

My heart could never yet be taught to move 

With the calm even pulses that it should : 
Turning away from those that it should love. 

And loving whom it should not, it hath wooed 
Beauty forbidden — I may not forget ; 

And thou, oh thou canst never cease to fed ; 
But time, which hath not changed afikction yet, 

Hath taught at least one lesson — to conceal ; 
So none but thou, who see my smiles, shall know 
The silent bleeding of the heart below. 



"EQUAL TO EITHER FORTUNE." 

** EauAL to either fortune !" This should be 
The motto of the perfect man and true — 

Striving to stem the billow fearlessly, 
And keeping steadily the right in view, 



W^hether it be his lot in life to sail 
Before an adverse or a prosperous gale. 

Man fearlessly his voice for truth should 
When truth would force its way in deed or woitl 

Whether for him the popular voice of praiae. 
Or the cold sneer of unbelief is heard : 

Like the First Martyr, when his voice arose 

Distinct above the hisses of his foes. 

" Equal to either fortune," Heaven designs. 
Whether his destiny be repose or toil — 

Whether the sun upon his palace shines. 
Or calls him forth to plant the furrowed soil : 

So shall he find life's blessings freely strewn 

Around the peasant's cottage as the throne. 

Man should dare all things which he knows are right, 
And fear to do no act save what is wrong ; 

But, guided safely by his inward light. 
And with a permanent belief, and strong. 

In Him who is our Father and our friend. 

He should walk steadfastly unto the end. 

Ready to live or die, even in that day 

Which man from childhood has been taught to fear, 
When, putting off its cumbrous weight of d^. 

The spirit enters on a nobler sphere : 
And he will be, whose life was rightly 
" Equal to either fortune" at the last. 



COMING HOME. 



How long it seems since first wc heard 

The ciy of "land in sight !" 
Our vessel surely never sailed 

So slowly till to-night 
When wc discerned the distant hiH*^ 

The sun was scarcely set. 
And, now the noon of night is 

They seem no nearer yet. 

Where the blue Rhine reflected back 

Each frowning castle wall. 
Where, in the forest of the Harts, 

Eternal shadows fall — 
Or where the yellow Tiber flowed 

By the old hills of Rome — 
I never felt such restlessness. 

Such longing for our home. 

Dost thou remember, oh, mj friend. 

When we beheld it last. 
How shadows from the setting sun 

Upon our cot were cast ? 
Three summer-times upon its walla 

Have shone for us in vain ; 
But oh, we 're hastening homeward now. 

To leave it not again. 

There, as the last star dropped away 

From Night's imperial brow. 
Did not our vessel " round the point^ t 

The land looks nearer now ! 
Tes, as the first faint beams of day 

Fell on our native shore. 
They 're dropping anchor in the bay. 

We 're home, we 're home once mai« ! 
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THE CHRISTIAN WOMAN. 



Oh, beautiful as morning in thoee hoon, 
When, as her pathway lies along the hilla. 

Her golden fingers wake the dewy flowers, 
And softly touch the waters of the rills, 

Was she who walked more faintly day by day* 

Till silently she perished by the way. 

It was not hers to know that perfect heaven 
Of passionate love returned by love as deep ; 

Not hers to sing the cradle-song at even. 
Watching the beauty of her babe asleep ; 

** Mother and brethren" — these she had not known, 

Save such as do the Father's will alone. 

Yet found she something still for which to live- 
Hearths desolate, where angel-like she came. 

And ** little ones" to whom her hand could give 
A cup of water in her Master's name ; 

And breaking hearts to bind away from death. 

With the soft hand of pitying love and faith. 

She never won the voice of popular praise, 
But, counting earthly triumph as but droas, 

Seeking to keep her Savior's perfect ways, 
Bearing in the still path his blessed cross. 

She made her life, while with us here she trod, 

A consecration to the will of God ! 

And she hath lived and labored not in vain : 
Through the deep prison cells her accents thrill. 

And the sad slave leans idly on his chain. 
And hears the music of her singing still; 

While little children, with their innocent praise. 

Keep freshly in men's hearts her Christian waya. 

And what a beautiful lesson she made known— 
The whiteness of her soul sin could not dim ; 

Ready to lay down on God's altar stone 
The dearest treasure of her life for him. 

Her flame of sacrifice never, never waned. 

How could she live and die so self-sustained t 

For friends supported not her parting soni. 
And whispered words of comfort, kind and fweet. 

When treading onward to that final goal. 
Where the still bridegroom waited for her leet ; 

Alone she walked, yet with a fearless tnad, 

Down to Death's chamber, and his bridal bed ! 



DEATH SCENE. 

Driiro, still slowly dying. 

As the hours of night rode by. 
She had lain since the light of sunset 

Was red on the evening sky : 
Till after the middle watches, 

As we softly near her trod. 
When her soul from its prison fetten 

Was loosed by the hand of God. 

One moment her pale lipa trembled 
With the triumph she might not tellf 

As the sight of the life immortal 
On her spirit's virion fell ; 

Then the look of rapture fiided, 
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And the beautiful smile was faint. 
As that in some convent picture. 
On the face of a dying saint 

And we felt in the lonesome midnight, 

As we sat by the silent dead, 
What a light on the path going downward 

The feet of the righteous shed ; 
When we thought how with faith unshrinking 

She came to the Jordan's tide. 
And taking the hand of the Savior, 

Went up on the heavenly side. 



LOVE AT THE GRAVE. 

RiMiMBBAircKH of uatuTe's prime, 
And herald of her fading near. 

The last month of the summer time 
Of leaves and flowers is with us here. 

More eloquent than lip can preach, 
To eveiy heart that hopes and feani^ 

What solemn lesson does it teach. 
Of the quick passage of our years. 

To me it brings sad thoughts of one. 
Who in the summer's fading bloom 

Bright from the arms of love went down 
To the dim silence of the tomb. 

How often since has spring's soft shower 
Revived the life in nature's breast. 

And the sweet herb and tender flower 
Have been renewed above her reat ! 

How many summer times have told 
To mortal hearts their rapid flight. 

Since first this heap of yellow mould 
Shut out her beauty from my sight 

Since first, to love's sweet promise tmei 

My feet beside her pillow trod. 
Till year by year the pathway grew 

Deeper and deeper in the sod. 

Now these neglected roses tell 

Of no kind hand to tend them nigli— 

Oh God ! I have not kept so well 
My faith as in the years gone by ! 

But here to-day my step returns. 

And kneeling where these wiUowt wive, 

As the soft flame of sunrise bums 
Down through the dim leaves to thy gnive- 

I ciy, forgive, that I should prove 

Forgetful of thy memory ; 
Forgive me, that a living love 

Once came between my soul and thee ! 

For the weak heart that vainly y'eamed 
For human love its life to cheer. 

Baffled and bleeding, has returned 
To stifle down its crying here. 

For, steadfast still, thy faith to me 

Was one which earth could not eatrange ; 

And, lost one ! where the angels be, 
I know aflection may not changa ! 






MARY LOCKHART LAWSON. 



Miss Lawson is a native of Philadelphia. 
Her father, the late Alexander Lawson, of 
that city, was a countryman, friend, and in- 
structor of Wilson, the ornithologist, and in 
the life of that remarkable man is frequently 
referred to for the most admirable traits of 
character. He was an artist of such excel- 
lence that Lucien Bonaparte was accustomed 
to speak of him as the master of all the en- 
gravers in natural history. 

Miss Lawson 's poems have appeared prin- 
cipally since 1842, in the Knickerbocker and 



in Graham's Magazine. She has occasion- 
ally written with considerable felicity in the 
Scottish dialect, but I think her English po- 
ems best, notwithstanding her perfect and 
loving familiarity with the language and the 
literature of the fatherland of her parents. 
They are characterized by a pleasing fancy, 
and frequently by tenderness of feeling, and 
a minute and artistlike truthfulness of rural 
description. Some of her religious pieces 
are graceful and fervid expressions of trust 
and devotion. 



^>'>^%/N^N^V'S^/^^^^^^/^^^^^^^^^<^^^hA^^« 



THE BANISHED LOVER. 

"Chnqne nn^ qui mVln^noit de voua, ■eparoit mon corps de moB 
ani«, rt me aonnoit un •»enliinent aiitKi[>e de U mort, Je ▼onloM ▼oum 
d<^rii« I e qite Je venuis. Vain prujel I Je n'oi rein rttr que Toua.". 



Thet tell me of the prospect I survey, 

They speak of streams, and skies of deepest blue, 

That shine o'er fertile vales and floweiy meads ; 

Of mountain clefts, with torrents dashing through : 

It may be so ; for Nature to the gay 

Is ever beautiful — it charms not me ! 

I only feel my soul remains afar — 

My passion-clouded eyes see naught save thee. 

The tender, blissful thoughts that fill my soul, 
Bound hy mine oath to thee, I fain would quell ; 
For I have promised, dear one ! for thy sake, 
To yiehl no more to love-enrapturing spell : 
I would obey — like other mortals seem; 
Bear with my fate, and brave reality : 
But shrinking from the wretchedness it bringi, 
I cling to visions that are full of thee. 

I know that we must part : but do not prove 

Too pitiless, beloved ! nor urge too far 

The suflferings of a grieved and tortured heart. 

Where love and honor hokl perpetual war : 

I go at thy command ; but can I join 

A dreary world, where thou art naught to me ** 

No ! better far in solitude to dwell, 

And cheer its lonely hours with dreams of thee. 

Yet (^ will memory paint one happy scene. 
One moment fraught with ecstasy of bliss, 
When, thrilling with the soft clasp of thy hand, 
My lips met thine in one long glowing kiss : 
Ah, fifttal gift ! that was our parting doom — 
How wert thou shadowed by Fate's stem decree ! 
Alas ! that clouds of sadness should have dimmed 
The first, the only boon of love from thee ! 



BELIEVE IT. 



Ir thy heart whispers that I love thee still, 

Tet living on a memory of the past. 
Or that mine eyes with tender tear-drope fill. 

As o*er Hope's ruined page my glance is 
That oft thy name is blended with my prayer. 

Thine imi^ mingled with the morning's light. 
That sleep, which drowns all waking dreams of ca«e. 

But wafts thy softened shadow to my sight — 

Believe it. 

If when thou dost recall that vine-clad grove, fdiog, 

Themoonbeamsfilledwithcheckered light and aha- 
Where first we breathed our trembling vows of love. 

And lingered HI I the stars' soft rays were fading. 
Thy £Emcy paints me wandering sad and slow 

Through tiiose dim paths that onoe thy footstep 
With deep regrets and sighs of lonely wo, rpr«»cd 

That find no echo in thine altered breast — 

Believe it. 

Though when we meet, I school my downcast eye 

And faltering lip to speak a careless greeting. 
Or mid the crowd in silence pass thee by. 

Lest I betray my heart's unquiet beating : 
'TIS that no eye save thine shall ever see 

My soul gosh forth in yearning to thine own. 
Or coldly trace the feelings felt for thee. 

And rc«d the love revealed in look and tone 

Believe it. 

Wronged by thine anger, prized perchance no moiv. 

From me undying thought thou canst not sever. 
Still may I trust to meet thee on that shorv 

Where pure affection lights the soul for ever : 
Though earthly hope in meekness I resign. 

E'en while my heart's fiill tenderness revealing, 
Rememl»er, if one doubt arise in thine. 

These words of truth in bitter tears I 'm sealing: 

Believe it ! 
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THE HAUNTED HEART. 

*T IS true he ever lingers at her side, 

But mark the wandering glances of his eye : 
A lover near a fond and plighted bride. 

With less of love than sorrow in his sigh ! 
And well it is for her, that gentle maid, 

Who loves too well, too fervently, for hut ; 
8he deems not her devotion is repaid 

With deep repinings o'er life's early yean. 

For oft another's image fills his breast, 

E'en when he breathes to her love's tender vow; 
While her soft hand within his own is prest, 

And timid blushes mantle her young brow, 
Fond memory whispers of the dreamy post, 

Its hopes and joys, its agony and tears : 
In vain from out his soul he strives to cast 

One shadowy form — the love of early years. 

Ne'er from his heart the vision fades away : 

Amid the crowd, in silence, and alone. 
The stars by night, the clear blue sky by day. 

Bring to his mind the happiness now flown ; 
A tone of song, the warbling of the Urds, 

Tlie simplest thing that memory endears, 
Can still recall the form, the voice, the words, 

Of her, the best beloved of early years. 

He dares not seek the spot where first they met, 

Too dangerous for his only hope of rest — 
His strong but fruitless effort to forget 

Those scenes that wake deep sorrow in his breast ; 
And yet the quiet beauty of the grove 

All plainly to his restless mind appears. 
Where, as the sun declined, he loved to rove 

With her, the first fond dream of eariy years. 

He sees the stream beside whose brink they strayed, 

Engrossed in converse sweet of coming hours, 
And watched the rippling currents as they played, 

In ebb and flow, upon the banks of flowers : 
And the old willow, 'neath whose spreading shade 

She owned her love — again her voice he hear% 
He starts — alas ! the vision only &des 

To leave regretful pangs for early years. 

It was his idle vanity that changed 

The pure, deep feelings of her trusting heart, 
Whose fiuthful love not even in thought had ranged, 

But worshipped him, from all the world apart : 
Now cold and altered is her beaming eye. 

And no fond hope his aching bosom dieen. 
That she will shed one tear, or breathe one si^ 

For him she loved so well in early years. 

He feels she scorns him with a bitter soom : 
He questions not the justice of his &te, 

For long had she his selfish caprice borne, 
And wounded pride first tau^t her how to hale. 



Oh, ye who cast away a heart's deep love. 

Remember, ere afiection disappears. 
That keen reproachful throbs your soul may move 

Like his who lives to mourn life's early years ! 



EVENING THOUGHTS. 

Ths evening star, with mild yet radiant light, 

Shines clearly 'neath the young moon's pbllid crest, 
The last faint gleam of crimson sunset fedes 

In mellowed hues of brightness frt>m the west ; 
Soft shadows fall upon the mountain's brow, 

And steal with gradual pace o'er wood and stream ; 
A balmy stillness floats upon the earth. 

And life is peaceful as a tranquil dream. 

O God, whose mantle shades this lovely world, 

And leaves a ray of glorious beauty round ; 
In that far home where angels spread their wings. 

What infinite perfection must abound. 
What visions of ecstatic, wondrous bliss. 

In thy sublime, thy awful presence dwell. 
When in this sphere, all dimmed by sin and pain. 

Thy gifts of light and love words may not tell ! 

Would that my soul each wayward pulse could still. 

That I might know thee, Father, as thou art — 
That I within thy paths of peace might walk, 

And take my place amid the ** pure in heart ;" 
Then might I hope, as death's dark clouds drew near, 

Amid the deepening gloom thy smile to see. 
But oft my wandering footsteps guide me far 

From out the way that leads alone to thee. 

What if we view upon the brink of wo^ 

A dazzling gleam steal through the gates of heaven. 
And feel at once, while close its peariy doors. 

How long its entrance to our steps was given. 
Till, in the utter madness of our souls. 

Our last faint lingering hope in silence died, 
While at the moment of our dreadful doom. 

Perchance, we basked in worldllness and pride. 

And while in folly's gilded courts I stand. 

Is this my fiite ? Ah, no ! by these sad tears. 
Plead for me, Jesus, meek and holy one. 

For thou hast shared earth's agonies and fears ; 
Thou seest the struggles of my changing soul — 

Oh, let its darker thoughts of grief depart, 
And hear my prayer, when, kneeling low, I crave 

Thy words of truth may reach my troubled heart. 

Devoid of merit, what have I to boast. 

When man's best virtues are unworthy thee 1 
Yet in thy mercy will I place my trast. 

And in the Cross my hope and promise see ; 
And though unresting conscience sternly tells 

Of talents unemployed and wasted powers. 
Lend me thine aid, and to thy service, Lonl, 

I'll dedicate the remnant of my hours. 



MARIA LOWELL. 



Maria White, the daughter of an opulent 
citizen of Watertown, Massachusetts, in 1844 
was married to James Russell Lowell, and 
for her genius, taste, and many admirable per- 
sonal qualities, she is worthy to be the wife 



of that fine poet and true hearted man. She 
has published several elegant translations 
from the German, and a large number of origi- 
nal puems of the imagination, some of which 
illustrate questions of morals and humanity. 



JESUS AND THE DOVE. 

With patient band Jesos in clay once wrongfat, 
And made a tnowy dove that upward flew. 

Dear child, from all thini:* draw MMne boljr tboii|)il. 
That, like hi* dove, they may fly apward too. 

Mart, the mother good and mild, 
Went forth one summer's day, 

That Jesus and his comrades all 
In meadows green might play. 

To find the brightest, freshest flowen^ 

They search the meadows round, 
l^ey twined them all into a wreath 

And little Jesus crowned. 
Weary with play, they came at last 

And sat at Mary's feet. 
While Jesus asked his mother dear 

A story to repeat. 
«And we," said one, "from out this clay, 

Will make some little birds ; 
So shall we all sit quietly. 

And heed the mother's words." 

Then Mary, in her gentle voice. 

Told of a little child 
Who lost her way one dark, dark night, 

Upon a dreary wild ; 

And how an angel came to her, 

And made all bright around. 
And took the trembling little one 

From off the damp, hard grround ; 

And how he bore her in his arms 

Up to the blue so far. 
And how he laid her fast asleep, 

Down in a silver star. 

The children sit at Mary's feet, 

But not a word they say. 
So busily theu fingers work 

To mould the birds of clay. 

But now the clay that Jesus held. 

And turned unto the light, 
And moulded with a patient touch. 

Changed to a perfect white. 

And slowly grew within his hand* 

A fair and gentle dove. 
Whose eyes unclose, whose wings unfold, 

Beneath his look of love. 

The children drop their birds of clay. 

And by his side they stand. 
To look upon the wondrous dove 

He holds within his hand. 



And when he bends and softly breathes, 
Wide are the wings out<<pread ; 

And when he bends and breathes again. 
It hovers round his head. 

Slowly it rises in the air 

Before their eager eyes. 
And, with a white and steady wing. 

Higher and higher flies. 

The children all stretch forth their 

As if to draw it down : 
** Dear Jesus made the little dove 

From out the clay so brown — 

<* Canst thou not live with us below. 

Thou little dove of clay. 
And let us hold thee in our hands. 

And fieed thee eveiy day 1 

** The little dove it hears us not. 

But higher still doth fly ; 
It could not live with us below — 

Its home is in the sky." 
Mary, who silently saw all — 

ThB.i mother true and mild — 
Folded her hands upon her breast. 

And kneeled before her child. 



THE MAIDEN'S HARVEST. 

Tbxkb goeth with the early light 

Across a barren plain. 
One who, with fiice as morning bright, 

Singeth, ** I come again : 

** And every grain I scatter free 

A hundred fold shall yield. 
Till waveth as a golden sea 

This dark and baxien field.** 

She casteth seed upon the gronnd. 
From out her pure white hand. 

And little winds steal up around 
To bear it through the land. 

She strikes her harp, she sings her 
She sings so loud and clear — 

<* Arise, arise, ye sleeping thnmg. 
And bud and blossom here !'* 

When o'er the hills she passed awaj» 
The Spring remembered her. 

And came, with sun and air of Maj, 
The barren earth to stir. 
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And falling dew the spot did love, 

And lingered there till noon ; 
And winds and rains moved on above 

In softly changing tune. 

So when the Autumn cometh round. 

The golden heads bend low, 
And near and nearer to the ground 

Their royal heard doth flow. 

The poor rejoice : in throngs they come 

To reap the dropping grain ; 
Their voices rise in busy hum — 

" Who, who hath sowed the plain t 
*< And who hath wrought such bounteous cheer 

Where all before was dead 1" 
They bless the unseen giver dear 

Who sent this daily bread. 

With harp in hand, a maiden bright 

Passed slowly by the throng; 
With face as fiiir as sunset light 

The maiden sang her song : 

" In morning time I sowed this plain— 

Blessed the evening be, 
Which gives back every little grain 

A hundred fold to me !" 



SONG. 



Oh, Bird, thou dartest to the sun 

When morning beams first spring, 
And I, like thee, would swiftly run. 

As sweetly would I sing ; 
Thy burning heart doth draw thee up 

Unto the source of fire — 
Thou dnnkcst firom its glowing cup, 

And quenchest thy desire. 

Oh, Dew, tliou droppest soft below 

And plastest all the ground ; 
Yet when the noontide comes, I know 

Thou never canst be found. 
I would like thine had been my birth ; 

Then I, without a sigh, 
Might sleep the night through on the earth, 

To waken in the sky. 

Oh, Clouds, ye little tender sheep, 

Pastured in fields of blue, 
While moon and stars your fold can keep 

And gently shepherd you — 
Let me, too, follow in the train 

That flocks across the night. 
Or lingers on the open plain 

With new washed fleeces white. 

Oh, singing Winds, that wander tu. 

Yet always seem at home. 
And freely play 'twixt star and stir 

Along the bending dome— 
I often listen to your song, 

Yet never hear you say 
One word of all the happy worlds 

That shine so fiur away. 

For they are free, ye all are free 
And Bird, and Dew, and Light, 

Can dart upon the azure sea. 
And leave me to my night 



Oh, would like theirs had been my birth : 

Then I, without a sigh. 
Might sleep this night through on the earth. 

To waken in the sky. 



THE MORNING-GLORY. 



Wk wreathed about our darling's head 

The morning-glory bright ; 
Her little face looked out beneath. 

So full of life and light. 
So lit as with a sunrise. 

That we could only say, 
** She is the morning-glory true. 

And her poor types are they." 

So always firom that happy time 

We called her by their name. 
And very fitting did it seem — 

For, sure as morning came, 
Behind her cradle bars she smiled 

To catch the first fiiint ray, 
As from the trellis smiles the flower 

And opens to the day. 

But not so beautiful they rear 

Their airy cupe of blue. 
As turned her sweet eyes to the light, 

Brimmed with sleep's tender dew ; 
And not so close their tendrils fine 

Round their supports are thrown, 
As those dear arms whose outstretched jdea 

Cbsped all hearts to her own. 

We used to think how she had oome, 

Even as comes the flower. 
The last and perfect added gift 

To crown love's morning hour, 
And how in her was imaged forth 

The love we could not say. 
As on the little dewdrope round 

Shines back the heart of day. 

We never could have thought, O God, 

That she must wither up. 
Almost before a day was flown. 

Like the morning-glory's cup ; 
We never thought to see her droop 

Her fiiir and noble head, 
Till she lay stretched before our eyes. 

Wilted, and cold, and dead ! 

The morning-glory's blossoming 

Will soon be coming round : 
We see their rows of heart-shaped lefttee 

Upspringing from the ground ; 
The tender things the winter killed 

Renew again their birth. 
But the glory of our morning 

Has passed away from eartiL 

Oh, Earth ! in vain our aching eyes 

Stretch over thy green plain ! 
Too harsh thy dews, too gross thine tb, 

Her spirit to sustain : 
But up in groves of paradise 

Full surely we shall see 
Our morning-glory beautiful 

Twine round our dear Lord's 
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SARA J. CLARKE. 



Miss Clarke, better known as "Grace 
Greenwood,'* was born of New England pa- 
rentage, in Onondaga, an agricultural town 
near the city of Syracuse, in New York. At 
an early age she was taken to Rochester, 
which is still the residence of her brother and 
my friend of many years, Mr. J. B. Clarke, 
whose success in the law shows how erro- 
neous is the common impression that literary 
studies are incompatible with the devotion to 
business necessary to professional eminence. 
It was probably the displays of his abilities, 
in many graceful poems and prose writings, 
that first led Miss Clarke to the cultivation 
of her tastes and powers in the same field. 
Certainly it was a great advantage to have 
so accomplished a critic, bound by such 
bonds, to watch over her earlier essays, and 
guard her from the dangers to which youth- 
ful authorship is most exposed. In a recent 
letter she says of Rochester : ** It was for 
some years my well-beloved home ; here it 
was that I spent my few school-days, and 
received my trifle of book knowledge. It 
was here that woman's life first opened up- 
on me, not as a romance, not as a fairy dream, 
not as a golden heritage of beauty and of 
pleasure, but as a sphere of labor, and care, 
and suffering ; an existence of many efforts 
and few successes, of eager and great aspira- 
tions and slow and partial realizations.** 

The parents of Miss Clarke subsequently 
removed to New Brighton, on the Beaver 
river, two miles from its junction with the 
Ohio, and thirty miles below Pittsburg ; and 
it was from this beautiful village, in a quiet 
valley, surrounded by the most bold and pic- 
turesque scenery, that in 1S44 she wrote the 
first of those sprightly and brilliant letters 
under the signature of " Grace Greenwood," 
by which she was introduced to the literary 
world. They were addressed to General Mor- 
ris and Mr. Willis, then editors of the New 
Mirror, and being published in that miscel- 
lany, the question of their authorship was 
discussed in the journals and in literary cir- 
cles ; they were attributed in turn to the most 
piquant and elegant of our kno^n writers ; 



and curiosity was in no degree lessened by 
intimations that they "were by some Diana 
of the West, who, like the ancient goddess, 
inspired the men who saw her with madness, 
and in her chosen groves and by her streams 
used the whip and rein with the boldness and 
grace of Mercury. Such secrets are not ea- 
sily kept, and while the fair magazinist wis 
visiting the Atlantic cities, in 1846, the veil 
was thrown aside and she became known by 
her proper name. She has since heen amoo^ 
the most industrious and successful of our au- 
thors, and has written with perhaps equal 
facility and felicity in every style — 

" From grave to gay, firoxn lively to acvere." 

Her apprehensions are sudden and powerfuL 
The lessons of art and the secrets of expen- 
ence have no mists for her quick eyes. Ma- 
ny-sided as Proteus, she yet by an indomita- 
ble will bends all her strong and passionate 
nature to the subject that is present, plucks 
from it whatever it has of mystery, and 
weaves it into the forms of her imagination, 
or casts it aside as the dross of a fruitlesi 
analysis. Educated in a simple condition 
of society, where conventionalism had ao 
authority against truth and reason, and the 
healthful activity of her mind preserred by 
an admirable physical training and derelop- 
ment — all her thought is direct and honesty 
and her sentiment vigorous and cheerful. 
But the energy of her character and intelli- 
gence is not opposed to true delicacy. A fee- 
ble understanding, and a nature without the 
elements of quick and permanent decision, 
on the contrary, can not take in the noblest 
forms of real or ideal beauty. It is the sham 
delicacy that is shocked at things actual and 
necessary, that fills the magazines with 
rhymed commonplaces, that sacrifices to a 
prudish nicety all individualism, and is the 
chief bar to sesthetic cultivation and derel* 
opment. She looks with a poet's eye apcm 
Nature, and with a poet's soul dares anl tt»- 
pires for the beautiful, as it is understood by 
all the great intelligences whose wisdom 
takes the forms of genius. 
It is as a writer of prose that Mias Clarke 
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is best known, and it may be that her prose 
compositions have more individuality and il- 
lustrate a wider range of knowledge and re- 



flection than her poems, bot the author of 
Ariadne and some of the other pieces here 
quoted has given a name to other ages* 



AKIADNE/ 



Dauohtkr of Crete — how one brief hour, 
£*en in thy young love'i early mom, 

Sends storm and darkness o'er thy bower" 
Oh doomed, oh desolate, oh lorn ! 

The breast which pillowed thy fair head, 
Rejects its burden — and the eye 
Wiiich looked its love so earnestly. 

Its last cold glance hath on thee shed ; 

1'he arms which were thy living zone, 

Around thee closely, warmly thrown. 

Shall others clasp, deserted one ! 

Yet, Ariadnd, worthy thou 

Of the dark &te which meets thee now, 

For thou art grovellini^ in thy wo : 

Arouse thee ! joy to bid him go ; 

For god above, or man below, 

Whose love's warm and impetuous tide 

Cold interest or selfish pride 

Can chill, or stay, or turn aside, 

Is all too poor and mean a thing 

One shade o*er woman's brow to fling 

Of grief, regret, or fear ; 
To cloud one morning's golden light — 
Dihturb the sweet dreams of one night — 
To cause the soft flash of her eye 
To droop one moment mournfully. 

Or tremble with one tear ! 

'TIS thou shouldst triumph ; thou art free 
From chains which l>ound thee for a while ; 

This, this the ftircwcll meet for thee, 
Proud princess on that lonely isle : 

« Go— to thine Athens bear thy faithleM name ; 

Go, base betrayer of a holy trust ! 
Oh, I could bow me in my utter shame. 

And lay my crimson forehead in the dust, 
If I hod ever loved thee as thou art. 
Folding mean falsehood to my high, tme heart ! 

" But thus I loved thee not : before me bowed 

A being glorious in majestic pride. 
And breathed his love, and pasrionately vowed 

To worship only me, his peerleM bride ; 
And this was thou, but crowned, enrobed, entwined. 
With treasures borrowed from my own rich mind I 

** I knew thee not a creature of my dieami^ 
And my rapt soul went floating into thhie ; 

My love around thee poured mdi halo-beams, 
Hadst thou been true, had made thee all divine. 

And I, too, seemed immortal in my bUH^ 

When my glad lip thrilled to thy boming ki« ! 

* The dpm1i;o<l Tbc^ctu hnriiiff won the love of Ariadnlf, 
daughter <»f the kins of Treb;, deserted her on the kle of 

Naxod. In MiM Bremer'n H FfinUly, the bUnd girl 

in (leiicritfd M rinsing " ArUdn^ £ Naxos," in which Ari- 
adn6 i» rcpr*>tent«><l a<« following The«cu«, climUnf ahlch 
rock to watch his departing veasel, and calUiif vpoa Ima 
in her despairing anguish. 



« Shrunken and shrivelled into Theseus now 
Thou standst : behold, the gods have Uown awiy 

The airy crown that glittered on thy brow — 
The gorgeous robes which wrapped thee for a day; 

Around thee scarce one fluttering Augment clings — 

A poor lean beggar in all glorious things ! 

** Nor will I deign to cast on thee my hate^ 
It were a ray to tinge with splendor still 

The dull, dim twilight of thy afler-fiite^ 

Thou shalt pass from me like a dream of ill — 

Thy name be but a thing that crouching stole 

Like a poor thief, all noiseless firom my soul ! 

** Though thou hast dared to steal the sacred flame 
From out thatsoul's high heaven,she sets thee free; 

Or only chains thee with thy sounding shame : 
Her memory is no Caucasus for thee ; 

And e'en her hovering hate would o'er thee fling 

Too much of gloiy from its shadowy wing I 

** Thou thinkst to leave my life a lonely night — 

Ha ! it is night all glorious with its stars ! 
Hopes yet unclouded beaming forth their tight, 

And free thoughts rolling in their silver cars ! 
And queenly pride, serene, and cold, and high. 
Moves the Diana of its calm, clear sky ! 
** If poor and humbled thou believest me. 

Mole of a demigod, how blind art thou I 
For I am rich — in scorn to pour on thee : 

And gods shall bend from high Olympos* brow. 
And gaze in wonder on my lofty pride ; 
Naxos be hallowed, I be deified !" 

On the tall cliif where cold and pale 
Thou watchest his receding sail, 
Where thou, the daugliter of a king, 
Wailst like a wind-harp's breaking string, 
Bendst like a weak and wilted flower 
Before a summer evening's shower — 
There shouldst thou rear thy royal fbnn, 
Like a young oak amid the storm, 

Uncrushed, unbowed, unriven ! 
Let thy last glance bum through the ttr, 
And fidl &r down upon him there, 

Like lightning stroke from heaven I 
Tliere ahouldst thou mark o'er billowy enat 

His white sail flutter and depart ; 
No wild fears surging at thy breast. 

No vain hopes quivering round thy hetit ; 
And this brief, burning prayer alone 
Leap from thy lips to Jove's high throne : 
** Just Jove ! thy wratchfnl vengeance stej, 
And speed the traitor on his way ; 
Make vain the siren's silver song. 
Let nereids smile the wave along — 
O'er the wild waters send his bark 
Like a swift arrow to its mark ! 
Let whiriwinds gather at his beck. 
And drive him on his dastard track ; 
Let thy red bolts behind him bum, 
And blast him, should he dare to tnmr' 
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DREAMS. 

Thbrx was a season when I loTed 

The calm and holy night, 
When lil^ jon silvery evening star, 

Just trembling on our sight, 
My spirit through its heaven of dreams 

Went floating forth in light 

Night is the time when Nature seems 

God*8 silent worshipper ; 
And ever with a chastened heart 

In unison with her, 
I laid me on my peaceful couch, 

The day's dull cares resigned. 
And let my thoughts fold up like flowen^ 

In the twilight of the mind : 

Fast round me closed the shades of sleep, 

And then burst on my sight 
YUons of glory and of love. 

The stars of slumber's night ! 
Dkmms, wondrous dreams, which far around 

Did such rich radiance fling, 
As the sudden, first unfurling 

Of a young angel's wing. 

Then sometimes bless^ beings came, 

Parting the midnight skies, 
And bore me to their shining homes, 

The bowers of paradise ; 
I felt my worn, world-wearied soul 

Bathed in divine repose — 
My earth-chilled heart in the airs of heaven 

Unfolding as a rose. 

Nor were my dreams celestial all. 

For ojft along my way 
Clustered the scenes and joys of home, 

The loves of every day : 
80ft, after angel-music, still 

The voices round my hearth — 
Sweet, after paradise an flowers, 

The violets of earth. 

But now I dread the night : it holds 

Within its weary bounds 
Strife, griefs, and fears, red battle-fields. 

And spectre-haunted grounds ! 

One night there sounded through my dreams 

A trumpet's stirring peal. 
And then methought I went forth armed. 

And clad in glittering steel — 
And sprang upon a battle-steed, 

And led a warrior band, 
And we swept, a flood of fire and death. 

Victorious through the land ! 

Oh, what wild rapture 'twas to mark 

My serried ranks advance. 
And see amid the foe go down 

Banner, and plume, and lance ! 
The living trampled o'er the dead — 

The fallen, line on line. 
Were crushed like grapes at vintage time. 

And blood was poured like wine ! 

My sword was dripping to its hilt, 
And this small, girlish hand 



PlantBd the banner, lit the torch. 
And waved the stem oommaiid. 

How swelled and burned within my haait 
Fierce hate and fiery pride — 

My very soul rode like a bark 
On the battle's stormy tide ! 

My pitying and all-woman's soul — 

Oh no, it was not mine / 
Perchance mine slumbered, or had left 

Awhile its earthly shrine ; 
So the spirit of a Joan d'Arc 

Stole in my sleeping firame. 
And wrote her history on my hcail 

In words of blood and flame. 

My dead are with me in my dreams. 

Rise firom their still, lone home — 
But are they as I loved them here ? 

O Heaven, 'tii thus they come ! 
Silent and cold, the pulseless form 

In biuial garments dressed. 
The pale hands holding burial-flowen 

Close folded on their breast ! 

My living — they in whose tried hearts 

My wild, impassioned love 
Foldeth its wings contentedly. 

And nestles as a dove — 
They come, they hold me in their arms ; 

My heart, with joy oppressed. 
Seems panting 'neath its blessed weight. 

And swooning in my breast ; 

My eyes look up through tears of bliss. 

Like flowers through dews of even. 
There 's a painful fulness in my lips. 

Till the Idss of love is given : 
When sudden their fresh, glowing lips 

Are colorless and cold. 
And an icy, shrouded corse is all 

My shuddering arms enfold ! 

Have I my guardian angels grieved. 

That they have taken flight ? 
Or frown'st thou on me, oh my Grod ! 

In the visions of the night ? 
Yet with a child's fond fidth I rest 

Still on thy fatherhood ; 
Speak peace unto my troubled dreams, 

Thou merciful and good ! 

And oh ! if cares and griefs must come, 

And throng my humble way. 
Then let me, strengthened and refreshed. 

Strive with them in the day ; 
Thui glorious world which thou hast made. 

Spread out in bloom before me. 
Thy bless6d sonshine on my path. 

Thy radiant skies hung o'er me. 

But when, like ghosts of the sun*s lost nys^ 

Come down the moonbeams pale. 
And the dark earth lies like an eastern Wit 

Beneath her silvery veil — 
Then let the night, with ite silence deep^ 

Its dews, and its starry gleams, 
Be peace, and rest, and love — O Gkid» 

Smile on me in my dreams ! 
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ILLUBINATIOP, ' 

roaTiiiiitiujirH'or DUBxniiiK hkico. 

LiBBT up thj liDlnfw, Columlnei, 

For tijoH) ehivnlric men 
Who bear to kcdei of wirlik e strife 

Tby conquering iiriiiB igiin ; 
"Where glorious victories, flush oo flub, 

RcH'iil their ilormy way — 
BeBacu's, Pali> Alto's fielils, 

The heights of Monleraj ! 
They pile with thousands of thy foes 

Buena Visla'a plain ; 
With ruBida, wives, at Vera Crui, 

Swell high the list of ainin ; 
They peinl upon the southern skies 

The blsie of burning domes — 
Their laurels dew with blood of bnbea ; 

Light up, Ugbt up thy homes! 
Light up your horues, oh falbers t 

For those young hero bands 
Whose nmrdi is still through TanquiiheO town* 

And over conquered luids; 
Whose valor wild, impeluoua. 

In all its fiery glow 
Pours QQWBJil Uke d lava-tide. 
And cweepi away the toe I 
For those whoso Jend brows Glory crowns, 

On criiusaa couches alee;nng; 
And for home hcea wan with grief, 

And fond eyes dim with wecpbg : 
And fiir the coidiar, poor, unknown, 

Who balUed roadly brave, 
Beneath a strangor-soil to atiare 

A shallow, crowded grave. 
Light op Ihy home, young mother ! 

Then gaze in pride and joy 

Vpdti ibose lair and gentle gilts. 

That cBgle^ryed young boy ; 

And clasp thy darling little one 

Yet closer to thy breast, 
And l« Iby kissos on its lips 

In yearning love impressed. 
tn yati beleaguered city 



Wert 



istbine 



There trembling molhcra fell loved afnli 

In fear around (hem twine ; 
The lad with brow of olive hue, 

The babe like lily bir. 
The maiden with bcr midnight eyei 

And wreath -of raven hair. 
The booming shot, the -murderous shell, 

Crashol through the crumbling walls, 
And filled with agony and deaih 

Those sucred household halls ; 
Then, bleeding, crushed, and blackened, lay 

The sister by the brother. 
And the torn infant gniped and writhed 

On the bosom of the mother ! 
Oh, sisters, if you hate no tears 

For fearful sctines Uke Ibese; 
If the banners of the victon veil 



If ye loae the liabe's and (MAer's py 

In the noisy roll of drUIDII 
If your hearts with martini pride throb high — 

Light up, light up your honiea I 

THE LAST GIFT. 
I LE.ITE thee, love : in nin hast thou 

The God of life imjilored i 
My clinging soul is torn from thine. 

My faithful, my adored! 
My last gill— I have on it breathed 

In blesHing and in prajei ; 
80 lay it close, dose 10 Iby heart, 

This little lock of hair ! 
I knovi thou will think tenderly 

And lovingly on lue; 
Thou wilt forget mj waywardneaa 

When I am gone from thee; 
Thou wilt remember oil my love. 

Which made thee think me lair; 
Thou wilt with many tears begem 

This iitde lock of hair ! 
And jel at last thy grief's wild slono 

Will sigh itself brest; 
And thou maysl choose anolher love, 

And clasp her to lliy lireasl ; 
Bat when she hides her glowing face 

In tearful gladness there, 
CMi. do not let fcr baud displace 

This little lock of hair ! 
The dsrk, ricli hue lliou oft boat prwscd. 

The ringlet eUU shall bold; 
Still, as the sunlight on it falls. 

Give out quick gleams of gold : 
Though yeors roll by, no trace of change 

Its glossy rings shall wear — 
It never will grow gray, lielovcJ, 

Thlslillle lock of hair! 
And when ihc earOi weigha chill and damp 

Above my resting-place. 
When fall moist tresses heavily 
Around my cold, dead fiice — 
'Tis sweet lo know a pari of me 

Thine own life-glow may share — 
Thou 'It keep it warm, lovo, always warm, 

This little lock of hair ! 
Ah. deBTEs1 1 see how psle and cold 

Has grown this hand of mine ! 
No longer now it glows and tbrilli 

Within the clasp of thine. 
I go ! — soon where my dying head 

Is pillowed with fond care. 
No trace of me shall linger, sava 

This little lock of hair! 
I see thee not '. T fiunlly lecl 

The fast tears thou dost weep ; 
Kiss down my quivering eyelids, love, 

Thus, thus, and I will sleep. 
1 go where angels beckon me, 

I go their heaven lo share — 
Yel with a lunging envy leave 
i* his litUe lock of hair ! 
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A LOVER TO Hia rMTHLESS ylSTBSeS. 

Tanr fslw! thj roici: ii in mint tai; 

The lurr-louka of tbine crei. 
To mrcl niy gnt mcm\ paaMonatc, 

In (Irramv •oftntM rb« j 
I leel the bntjnjt of thy hcan— 

I breslhu thr imfiiniri] idgbi! 
Tliiiu fatv I ihy llirillini; Sngen pirt 

AnJ OH thi-*' Jill-. »1»TP lite no moFo 

Fiinil jimyiT nnil liurniriR vow, 
Thi' H'iiir ■111] hunpy •>f tliy kin 

Are liiigi'riiiB uveii now. 
1 niork inywlf wifh liwimn vsin : 

AiitithiT lifi> than iiiinr 
BuHlcxinthaicac-liglilorthv Inic; 

Uluali, liuif. aiul Rlinn' ot'lliitic, 
An poxuini; Ihrouuli uniillivr licarl 

A tidr of lili< Jiviiic '. 
At lut I know lh«'— and my soul, 

From all Ihy kju'IIb htI (rre. 

Shrined u s wiul in thrr, 
PiintMa of liiliieliDad— deeply Icuncd 

In all bnrt-trcMhcry 1 
Yat look thou on nii', if [hinc ryra 

Muy ilare Bgaiii bi acaii 
A £u'i- nhrn.' hmmr ix n»I iimsti-il, , 

Xur Inilh pul uii<li>r liuii — 
WouIiIpI kimtv mi' Tor [hul poor, Mil Ihing, 

A npiril-LrokEii mun r 
Av. Uwli! — ih ikil this hfjil yd borne 

Full lluughlLIy niia liiu'h I 
U thii lip tremuluui with Mghp, 

Or pulo with agony '. 
And wuuldHt tliou feel a prouder Gre 

Outda^hing from Totne eye ? 
Ewh lingering, nmrmuriiigtboughtof lave. 

The bean nblch thou hoii riven 
Cruwhi-s 1.1 Bili'iir.— .'n.-h regret 

For fuliic jays tbou hut given. 
And t1iu|{a tliy vt>ry inumary 

To all the wiadB oT hciven ! 
Go, luiiab on miother niiin 

Thy frothy love'ii ritccKx; 
Go mi'iiituri! out Ihy pTBcHiiu'd wordi 

Of lifMJccptPndFmcn; 
Go Jii]u' hiiu nith ihy well-tmined imiles, 

Thy mfaiilnjjh-McurcM! 
Iji-hvi; iim in triutinK ^^J ii^C't — 

Kiirhaiil, ciirlinin him alill— 
Awuki' lit» nio>.l uiloriiiK tbou^hls, 

Mjki- .'vi'ry hrirtilnng thrill, 



Tbcblindlliieaof thy irill ! 
I Rive Iber joy 



.lip. 



le repoUng; 
ThinerreryglttiieoweBiib'iiiwiiipHnJgliin 

And qliltenng gauds are inprting, 
AnJ mcrrij tu Ibe I'mg of coin 

Thy hallow Ikeait is beating ! 



Thouinrketf minck^ Ikir nnt, 
. Not Iouim] in legpnda aid : 
Tby (howcn of niver lean return 

To Ihee in abowers of goIJ ; 

Thy melting kives (-hani^e to Eemi^ 

Sweet laJ; bought and aold 1 



HERVEY TO NINA. 

DiTiDKn in our livra, and vet In-in-hearted, 
Our sad first parrnlii i>haml a liappier fate; 
When from Lore's !BdeD, dearest, we depaitad, 

Ah, yet t know whatever path thoa'rt fr ^n^ 

Thy trutful eyo is Bometimea backwvnl <wi; 
Thou art not eoliily from lliy heart cfTaoing 

The thrilling atuiy of our MisaTul put 

When life was like a suiiact'a glories blendod 

With all the wakinc! uplendora of the mom ; [li, 
AnJ u-lien.de*r]ove,if aaroe light dtowen deaceuit- 

It seemed 'twas but that rainbows mi^jht bs ban. 
Ob warm, oh beautiful, oh gloririus season. 

Like thefiftrt l>lu-Jiiiig litneafCasbDwrc'aitaa! 
My soul foraeta cold Inilh uid worldly resM^ 

AnJ in tby tap -of UnguiJ joy reposes. 
In reveries delidous I reviiqt 

e»f h «[«il where Love's impanianed tale was tdd; 
Where nonwnla poawJ of pleasure so exqUMito, 

Timi'sbould bavo uiurk>>d thi-ir flight with mndarf 

golJ. 
.Again upon my IlirobhiiiR breast Ihon'rt leaniii^ 

Oh, fondly, wildly loved one — oh, adored ! 
Auain come back thy words of ten Jereat »■«— ntin 

That onee «uch raplureelhrough my bowNn poured. 
Again I feel Ihe wi«h, intense and bominK. 

To live withitt thy life, to Jrink thine ur ; 
That deep, mysterious, and mighty yearning 

WoulJ dnui me down fhim heaven. wt>ri li 



rt than not 



WoulJ drag me down fhim heai 
then 
A fount there wa* within each borom flowing. 

That eu»bi-d not water, but love'a patple irina ; 
Sparkling with rapture and with ItAsnoo glowing. 

It make lb mortalB for a space divine 
'T was joy to know ihre of that fbuntain drinking 

Within my «oul upspringing but for thee ; 
And I of thine an deeply, all Unlhinking 

There Tttighl bo inadneaa in that draught for me. 
When nil of blita the cartb-boro may inberit 

Divinely lavish Was around us thrown. 
And when the mystic uuioit of the spirit 

Had twined our glowing bciugt into aii^_ 
Then were wc parted : Hope's ecstatic vinoo 

Grewdimwitblpam.andJoy'syotuigpiiiuqlbM; 
Pillowed on flowem. wa had a dream Elysttn, 
AnJ we have wakened in a stormy world t 
Gone, for ever! wo beheld it vanish. 

As a warm cloud mrlts in the blneabon; 
Yet from our souls no power create can banidi 

The golden memory of that dream of lore ! 
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CANST THOU FORGET t 

Caitst thou forget, beloTed, our firrt awaking^ 
From out the uhadowy cainu of doubta and dreama, 

To know Love's perfect sunlight zound us breaking, 
Bathing our beings in its gorgeous gleams — 

Canst thou forget 1 

A sky of rose and gold was o*cr us glowing, 
Around us was the morning breath of Msy ; 

Then met our miul-tides, thcnre together flowing, 
Then kissed our tlxouglit-wavoA, mingling on their 
way : Canst thou forget 1 

Canst thou forget when first thy loving fingers 
Laid gently buck the iockti upon my brow ? 

Ah, to my woman's thous;ht tliut touch still lingers 
And BoRly glides along my forehead now ! 

Canst thou forget 1 

Canst thou forgot when every twilight tender, 
Mif] dews and sweets, beheld our slow steps rove. 

And when the nights which come in starry splendor 
Seemed dim and pallid to our heaven of love t 

Canst tliou forget ? 

Canst thou forget the childlike heart-outpouring 
Of her whose fond faith knew no faltering fears 1 

The lashes drooped to veil her eyes adoring. 
Her speaking silence, and her blissful tears ? 

Canst thou forgot ? 

Canst thou forget the last most mournful meeting, 
The trembling form clasped to thine anguished 
breast, 
The heart against thine own, now wildly beating. 
Now fluttering faint, grief-wrung, and fear-op- 
pressed — Canst thou forget 1 

Canst thou forget, though all Love's spells be broken, 
The wild farewell which rent our souls apart 1 

And that last gif^ Aflcction's holiest token, 
The severed tress, which lay upon thy hearts 

Canst thou forget ? 

Canst thou forget, lu'loved one — comes there never 
The angel of sweet visions to thy rest ? 

Brings she not back the fond ho|)cs fled for ever. 
While one lust name thrills through thy sleeping 
breast — Canst thou forget 1 



INVOCATION TO MOTHER EARTH. 



On, Earth ! thy face hath not the gnee 

That smiling Heaven did bless. 
When thou wert ** good." and blushing stood 

In thy young loveliness; 
And, mother dear, the smile and tear 

In thee are strangely met; 
Thy joy and wo toi?ether flow — 

But ah ! we love thee yet 

Thou still art fair, when mom*s fresh air 
'I'hrills with the lark's sweet song; 

When Nature seems to wake from dreama, 
And'lau^h and dance along; 

Thou*rt fair at day, when clouds all gray 
Fade into glorious blue ; 



Wlien sonny Hoon fly o^ev the flowen, 
And kifi away tfas dsir. 

Thou 'rt finr at eve, when iUea receive 

The last smilea d the aun ; 
WhMi through the shades that twilight qveidi 

l%e stars peep, one by one ; 
Thou 'rt fair at night, when full storiight 

Streams down upon the sod ; 
When moonlight pale on hill and dale 

Rests like the smile of God. 

And thou art grand, where lakes expand, 

And mighty rivers roll ; 
Where Ocean proud with threatenings loud 

Mocketh at man's control ; 
And grand thou art when lightnings dart 

And gleam athwart the sky ; 
Wlien thunders peel, and forests reel, 

And storms go sweeping by f 

We bless thee now, for gifls that thoa 

Hast freely on us shed ; 
For dew and showers, and beauteoua bowen, 

And blue skies overhead ; 
For mom's perfume, and midday's bloom, 

And evening's hour of mirth ; 
For glorious night, for all things bright, 

We bless thee. Mother Earth ! 

But when long years of care and tears 
Have come and passed away. 

The time may be, when sadly we 
Shall turn to thee, and say : 

** We are worn with life, its toils and strife, 
We long, we pine for rest ; 

We come, we come, all wearied home- 
Room, mother, in thy breast !" 



THERE WAS A ROSE." 



Thkhe was a rose, that blushing grew 

Within my life's young bower ; 
The angels sprinkled holy dew 

Upon tlic blessed flower : 
I glory to rcsif^n it, love. 

Though it was dear to me ; 
Amid thy laurels twine it, love, 

It only blooms for thee. 

There was a rich and radiant gem 

I long kept hid from sight. 
Lost from some s(>mph's diadem — 

It shone with Heaven's own light ! 
The world could never tear it, love, 

That gem of gems from me ; 
Yet on thy fond breast wear it, love. 

It only shines for thee. 

There was a bird came to my breast, 

When I was very young ; 
I only knew that sweet bird's neat. 

To me she only sung ; 
But, ah ! one summer day, love, 

I saw that bird depart : 
The truant flew thy way, love, 

And nestled in thy heart 
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THE aCULPTOa'S LOVE. 

The KUlptor paiu>d befure hin finijhed work — 
A wonUroui ■tatue of dinnnt moult). 
Ijku C^therca'i wera the rounded liiiibt, 
'ilie !iuid% in whoM Mid raliiem. kIiII and deep, 
LUco oleepiiii; Lovet, the chiirlled dimples lay, 
The ha-r's rich ftll, tlie lip's exquisite curve ; 
liut most lilu Juiio'a were the brow of priJe, 
And ioily brarinj; of tlie uwtehless lieaj. 
Wliilo OTvr nil a mystic holitievs, 
I>ikc Uian'a purest suute, around her huni;. 
And hubhcd the idle guzer, like tlie air 
Wliirh )iautiUi at niglit the icnijiled of the goJd. 

A 9 Klood tlio seulptor. with Htill-foldnl arma. 
Ami vieireit thi^ Hhapc of rareal loveliness, 
No llu:di of triumph criinsoiied o'er hin brow, 
Nor grew bU dark eye iuminou!! with Joy. 
Heait«nuhad with i-rief, worn with iiitrnse desirei, 
And wastiag with n mail, conauming tiaine, 
He wildly gaud — hia cold cheek rivalling 
The whilenca of the murble lie had wrought. 
The mbe'a louw fblda which lay upon his breart 
Tumullaous riwc anil fell, like oeean-wavea 
L'jiheaveJ by storms bciipathj aiiJ on hi< brow, 
In beaded driipx, (he dew of anguish lay. 
.And thiu he Rung hiiiiiielf upon the earth, 
AndjMtirod in prayer hia wild and burning words: 

*■ Great Jove, to Iby hii;h Ihione a mortal'a prayer 
In all the might of anRuMi Hlrugqlca up! 
I'hou aee'sl tli^ statue, chiwlled by my hand — 
Thou hoMt lioheld. us day l>y day it grew 
To more llnui earthly licau^. till it stood 
I'he woivlcr of the glorioua wnrtd of art 
1'lie aculptiir wmiight nut blindly : oil there came 
Bleat viaionn to his houI of funns divine ; 
Of whitiwinni'J Juno, in that hour of love, 
When fbndlini; close the cuckoo, Icinpcat-chilled, 
She nil uncoiLvioUB in thut form did press 
The mi:jhly rirv of the clcrn;il goila 
To her *olt bo^om ! — Aphrodite fait 
As nisi she trod the glad, enamored earth 
With nmall, white feci, spray .dripping from Iho sea; 
or crested IMan, when ber nightly kiss 
Pressed down ihe eyclida of Endymion — 
Her tilvery preaence making all the air 
Of dtiwy LaUna« treitmlou* with love. 

"And now (dccni not thy aupptianl impious, 
Our being's source, Ihoii Kathcr of all life,) 
A wild, o'arniaatering paaidon fires mj aoul : 
I madl/love the work my hand hath wrought! 
Intuilealft, I gaie through all the day. 
And muckin; visluti^ b^unt my coudi at night; 
My heart ia fdnt and sick widi longings vain, 
A passionate thirat U pnrcliin; up my lite. 

*■ I eall upon her, and sh: answers nut 1 
Tho iiiiid lovr-namcs I breathe into her ear 
Are met witli maddening wlenre ; when I elaip 
Tbosu slender fin^pin in my fcveml baud. 
Their ruldnesa ehilEs me like the touch of death! 
Anlwhenmyheart'swililbentinga shake my frame. 
And pain my breast wilh love's Hwect agony, 
No fahitesl Ihrob thai marble bosom atin ! 

" Oh, 1 would hnve an eye to ga« in mine ; 
An car to lislcn for my commg step ; 



lice of lore, with lunea like Joy'a own bc:iii 
To ring their ailver change* on mine ear ; 
A yielding band, to Ihiill within miiip own. 
And lips of melting sweetness, full and warm ! 
Would change this dpathlcss stone la mmtal fled 
And barter immortality for luve ! 

*■ If T<HCe oTenrth. in wildi'st prayer, may leac 
To godbood, throned amid tho purple clouds. 
To animate this cold and pulse Iroi atone. 
Grant thou one brea'h of Ihnt iiiimartBl air 
Whicli feodfth human life froin age to age. 
And floats round high Olympua-^Hsar, D Jove 

"And so this form may slirinc a kouI of lighl, 
Whose Blany radiance shall unseal these eym, 
Send down tho sky'i blue deeps, O Sire divine- 
One faintest gleam of that bcnienniit (uni> 
Which glows upon the faces of the gtxjH, 
And lights all heaven. — Hear, niishty Juref 

He stayed his prayer, and on liin statue gaud. 
Behold, a gentle heavimc stirred its breatt ! 
O'er all Ihe form a flush of rosc.lif;lit paaaed; 
Along the Umba the azure arteries throbbed ; 
A golden lustre bvhIhI on tho bead. 
And gleamed amid the meshes of the hair; 
The rounded cheek grew vivid with ■ blush ; 
Ambrodal breathings clcll Ihe curved liiK 
Artd softly through Ihe arched novtril stole; 
The fringed Uds quivered and uprose, and cjei 
Like violets wel with dew ilrank in Ihe licthL 

Movolesa she stood, unlit her wanilering glance 
t'pon the rapl face of the m-ulplor fell ; 
Bewildered and abaslied, It sank lionealh 
The burning gaze of his adoring eyea. 
And then there ran through all her trembling ftani 
A strange, sweet thrill of blissful coiisdouanesi: 
Life's wildest joy. m one delicious tide. 
Poured through ihe channels nf her ncwbom htait 
AndLove'slintng^ roeequiverin!; from her tneattl 

She turned upou her pedestal, and smiled. 
And toward the kneelin'j youth bent tenderly. 
He rose, sprang torward wilh a pasaionote ay. 
And joyoualy outstretched his thrilling arms ; 
And lo! the form he sculptured from ttie atoae. 
Instinct vrith tifo, and radiant with soul, 
A breathing shape nf beauty, soft and warm. 
Of mortal womanhood, all smile* and tenn. 
In love's awect trance upon hb bosom lay. 



THE DH£Ani. 
LiiT night, my love, I dreamed of thee — 

Yet 'twas no dream clysian ; 
Draw closer lo my breast, dear Blanche, 

The while 1 tell die vision : 
Melhouglit Ihal I hail left Ihec l.in;. 

And, home in ha«te rolumiii!; — 
My heart, lip, cheek, with tovc and jc^ 

And wild impatience baming — 
I eallcd ihee through the silenl house ; 

But here, at laal. 1 founil tliee. 
Where, deathly still and f>lioitly while. 

The cuitaiiu fell around thee. 
Dead— dead thou wcrl!— cold lay that form, 

In rarest beauty moutdcil. 



SAKA J. CLARKE. 



And niMkl? o'er ihjr itill, white bniit 
The tOiiWf handa -welt folded. 

M etbought Ihy couch WU Gtly strewn 

With tattiy a fragiwil blossom ; 
Fresb WllcU thy flngcra rianjicil, 

Andraaehuib decked thy hii«rn: 
But tliin« ijt-D, *o like youns violets, 

Wight smile ui>oii m« utvcr, 
And the lusu-bluoiii from ihy check and Up 

Hod AeJ AVicy for «Ter ! 
I rained ihec lovingly — (hy head 

Against my bosooi Icunins, 
And called thy name, and s|takp to thee 

In norda of tenilt'Ci-nt incaiiing. 
I sought to warm thee at my hiessl — 

My arms close ri'Uiid Ihce IhnEing; 
To breathe my life into thy lips. 

Wiih kisses fund and clinging. 
Ob. hour of fearful agnny '. 

In Tsin my |ihrensicd jileadingi 
TItf dear voice huslieil, ihy kind eye dnaed, 

Wj lonely grieF unhenling ! 
Pale wcrt ttiou as the lily-bud* 

Twined mid thy raven trrsses. 
And cohl ihy lip and atiti i)iy heart 

To all iiu| wild weuHl — 
1 woke, annd the autumn night, 

to henr lU niin descending, 



And re 



of w 



d howl of winds 



In Riormy concert blending. 
But, oh ; my waking joy was mora, 

Tram heaven's own portals flowing, 
And the suinoier of tliy livim; love 

Was TOund »houl mo glowing ! 
I woke— «h. lilesseJncss! to feel 

Thy while arnis round thee wreathins — 
To lioar, amid the lonely night. 

Thy calm and gentle breathing! 
I henl above ihy rest till morn, 

With matiy a whispered bleasing — 
Soft, timid kieaes on thy lips 

And blue-icined eyelids preasiug. 
While thus from Slumber's shadowy Tcalm 

Thy truant soul Tecalling, 
noD could*! not know whence sprang the tern 

Upon thy fjrehesd fallbg. 
And oh, thine eyes! — sweet wonderment. 

When thou didst ope ibem alowly. 
To mark mine own lirnt on tliy face 

In rapture deep and holv I 
Tbnu coulJst not know, till 1 had told 

That <1n-nm of fearful warning. 
How much of hi-avrn was in my words - 

■Hod blew tlice, love — good-morning I" 



w. 



DAHKEXKn IIOL'KS. 



fnliled iTini and dnMping head, 
I ftan<!, my heart's blest godl unwan ; 

Mj soul's higli pDr]iOn> uniUained — 
But life — but lire ^ws hurrying on! 

I (atise and linger liy the way, 

With fainting heart and slumbering powers, 



And siill the grand, immortrikdsht 

Which r would climb, Mntnetowen. 
And siill far up lis rugged iIb^ 

The poci-laurel modU mine ey*t; 
While iwevtly on its nunmit -WftTB 

The fcdBlew lluwcra of paradise. 
]rfy Toiee is silimt, though 1 mark 

The iinl and wo nf huran live% 
The beauty of that liaiiian lova 

That meekly tulTcra, trusts, and strives. 
My votco is silent, tliongh I sen 

The captive pining in hig cell. 
And hear the eiiled patriot lireatbe 

O'er Ihe wild sciu Wn sad farewell 
The song of joy is OH my lip 

While Frecdoin't banners are unfurled, 
And Freedom's iearlMs battle-shmtb 

And triumph-lays lins round IWlhBUl 
No g\ow at rapturous feeling comes 

To fluah my cheak. or UkIh mine eye. 
While golden splendora of th* mam 

Are kindling all the eastom iky. 
Nor when, while dews weigh down the TOM. 

I reail amiJ the shadowy even 
That bright Evsngel of our fijd. 

Whose words are worlds, iha starry heaven. 
Yet was my nature fortoed to feel 

The gladocas and the Brief of life— 
To thrill at Freedom's nauie, and juy 

In nil her brave and holy strife i 
To tromble with the perfect sense 

Of all things lovely or sublime. 
The glory of the midnighli heaven, 

The beauty of ttio morning time. 
God-writlon thoughts are in my heart. 

And deep within my being lie 
Eternal troths and glorious hopes. 

Which I mutt speak bcftire I die 
Who shall restore the early faith. 

The fresh, strong heart, ihe utterance botd ! 
Ah ! when may be this weaiy weight 

From off my groaning spirit rolled I 
To Thee 1 turn, before whose throne 

No earnest supplinnt bows in vain : 
My spirit's faint and lonely ciy 

Thou wilt not in thy might disdain. 
Awake in w* a truer life T 

A soul to labor and asjnre : 
Touch thou my moilsl lips. God, 

With thine own trulli's immortal fire ! 
Be with me in my darkened hours — 

Bind up my bruis'd heart once more ; 
The grandeur of a lofty hope 

About my lowly being pour! 
Give atrcnglh unto my fi|iiiii's wing, 

Give light unto my spirit's eye. 
And let the sunshine of thy smile 

Upon my upward pathway lie! 
Thus, when my touI in tliy pure &iih 

Math grown serene, and free, and strong. 
Thy greatnasa may eialt my thought. 

Thy loTfl make beautiful my HOg. 
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LOVE AND DARTNG. 

Tbou ilamt not love mc ! thou rantt only lee 
The rprwt i^ulf tPl between uh : hadHt thou iove, 
T woulil bear thee o*cr it on a wins[ of 6n I 
Wilt put from thy faint Up the mantling cop* 
The draught thou 'st prayed for with divineit thint, 
Fur fe»r a jiuiHuu in the chalice lurks ? 
Wilt thou be barred from thy sours heritage, 
Tilt* IHYwer. the ra])ture, anti the rrown of life, 
By the iK>or jruanl of dani^r set about it? 
I l4'!l thee that lh«> richi'st tlower8 of heaven 
liliMiiii on tho brink of darknes!*. Thou hatft marked 
How ?«neetly o'er the lH»et!iiJi; preri|>ire 
HiiiiiT't the younc: June-rofie with it:* crimiion heart : 
And wiiuidst not sooner ytcrW lifi* to win 
That royal flower, that thou niii;lit9t proudly wear 
'i'he trophy on thy breast, than idly pluck 
A tliousaiid meek-fared dai^icH by the way ? 
How dost thou siiudder at Love'ii frrntlo tones, 
As though a serpentV liiss were in thine ear ! 
A!bi*it thy heart throlm echo to each word, 
Why wilt not n'»t, oii weaT>' wanderer, 
Tpon tlie couch of flowers Love spreads for thee, 
On banks of sunshine ? — voiced Kiiver-toned 
Shall lull thy soul with Ntrnn*^, wild harmonies, 
Rock thee to sleep upon the waves of song ; 
Hope shall watch o'er tliec with her breath of dreams, 
Joy hover near, impatient ft>r thy wakinp: — 
Her quick wini? clancinir thnuii;h the fragrant air. 

Why di>Ht thou p3iis4* hard by the rose-wroathed 
Why turn thee fnmi the |)aradisc of youth, [gatel 
Where Love's immortal Kumrner blooms and glows^ 
And wrap thyself in coldnem as a shroud ? 
Perchance *ti« well for ffirr — yet docs the flame 
'IMiat qlows with bent intiMise and mounts toward 
As fitly emblem holiest purity pieaven, 

As the still snow-wreath on the mountaira brow. 

Thou darest not s:iy, " I love," and yet thoulovest, 
And think'st to crush the mighty yearning down. 
That in thy spirit shall uftspring for ever! 
TwinniMl with thy soul, it lived in thy fint thoughts. 
It h:iunto<I with strange dreams thy lioyish years. 
And colored with its deep, empurpled hue, 
l^he passionate nspiratiuns of thy youth. 
(lO. take from June her roses; from her streams 
The bubbling fountain-springs ; from life take love, 
'i'hou hast its all of sweetness, bloom, and strength. 

There is a grandeur in the soul that dares 
To live out all the life Ood lit within ; 
That battles with the passiiMis hand to hand. 
And W(*ars no mail, and hides behind no shield; 
That plucks its joy in the shadow of Death's wing. 
That drains with one dee|) draught the wine of life, 
And that with fearless foot and heaven-turned eye 
May stand upon a dizzy precipice, 
High o'er the abyss of ruin, and not fall! 



A MORNING RIDE 



Whe^ troubled in spirit, when weary of Efe^ 
When I faint *neath its burdens, and shrink fiao 

its strife — 
When its fruits turned to ashes are —«*»"; m 

tsate, 
And its fairest scene seems but a desolate wiMe; 
Then come ye not near me my sad heart to chfcr 
With Friendship's soft accents or Sympathy's Inr; 
No counsel I ajfk, and no pity I ncetl. 
But brim; me. oh. brinir mc my gallant young rtted. 
With his hiLfh-archeJ neck and liiji nostril i|imd 
His eye full of Are, and his utrp full of pride ! [wide, 
Ah I sprim; to his back, as I noize the strong nin. 
The strength of my spirit returneth again: 
The bonds arc all broken which frttend my mind. 
And my cares ly)me away on the winffs of the wi^d; 
My pride lifts its head, for a season bowed down. 
And the queen in my nature now puts on hcraown. 
Now we're ofl*likc the windu to the plains whence 

thev came. 
And the rapture of motion is fillinjr mv fiame. 
On, on s|)eeds my courser, scarce printing the sod, 
Scarce crushing a daisy to mark where he tzod. 
On. on. like a deer, when the hounds' eailj bsj 
Awakes the wild echoes, away an^ away I 
Still faster, still farther he I«^a[M at my cheer, 
Till the rush of the startled air whirra in my esr; 
Now 'lonu a clear rivulet lieth my track — 
See his dancing h(K>f tossing the white pebUcs bad; 
Now a glen dark as midnifrht — ^what matter! — 

we'll down, 
Though shadows are round us, and rocks o'er Of 

frown; 
The thick blanches shake aswc'ro hurryingthmiigfaf 
And deck us with spani^lcs of nilveiy dew. 
Whata wild thought of triumph, that this girlish hsnd 
Such a steed in the might of his strength may oom- 

mand! 
What a glorious creature ! ah, glance at him noira 
As I check him a while on this tureen hillock's broir; 
How he tosses his mane with a ohrill, joyous neigh. 
And paws the Arm earth in his proud, stately piay I 
Hurrah, off again— dashing on, as in ire. 
Till tlie limg flinty pathway is flashing with fire! 
Ho, a ditch ! — shall we pause ? No, the bold leap 

we dare — 
Like a swift-wini;e<I arrow wo rufih through the sir. 
Oh ! not all the pleasure that pooti9 mav 
Not the 'wildering waltz in the Imllroom's 
Nor the chivalrous joust, nor the daring 
Nor the swift regat^ nor merry chase. 
Nor the sail high heaving waters oVr, 
Nor the runil <lancc on the moonlight shi 
Can the wild and fearless joy exceed 
Of a fearless leap on a flery steed. 
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" Helen Irving" is the graceful nom de 
plume of Miss Anna H. Phillips, of Lynn, 
Massachusetts — probably the youngest of 
our young American poetesses. She is not 
a professional authoress, having written but 
little, and published less ; but, judging by the 
quality rather than the quantity of her pro- 
ductions, she can not be denied the posses- 
sion of a fine poetical genius. Her first poem, 
Love and Fame, which appeared in the Home 
Journal, in the spring of 1847, Mr. Willis 



thus introduced to the public ; "We might 
have called attention, very reasonably and 
justly, to the beautiful versification of this 
production — to the melody, and the varied 
succession of melody, in the flow of the stan- 
zas. They prove the nicest possible ear, with 
the happiest subjection to critical judgment. 
.True genius is in the conception, we think, 
and an assurance of successful genius lies in 
the twin excellence of giving so beautiful a 
thought its fit embodiment." 



LOVE AND FAME. 



It hod pasHpd in all its grandeur, that Bounding 

Rumnicr shower 
Had paid its pcariy tribute to each fair expectant 

flower. 
And while a thousand sparklers danced lightly on 

tlic spray, 
Close folded to a rosebud's heart one tiny rain-drop 

lay. 

Throughout each fevered petal had the heaven- 
brought freshness gone, 

They had mingled dew and fragrance till their very 
souls were one ; 

The bud its love in perfume breatlicd, till ita pure 
and starry guest 

Grew glowing as the life-hue of the lips it fondly 
pressed. 

He dreamed away the hours with her, his gentle 

bride and fair, 
No thought filled his young spirit, but to dwell for 

ever there. 
While ever bending wakefully, the bud a fond 

watch kept. 
For fear ihe envious zephyrs might steal him am 

he slept 

But forth from out his tent of clouds in burnished 

armor bright. 
The conquering sun came proudly in tlie glory of 

his might, 
And, like tamw grand enchanter, resumed hii wand 

of power, 
And flhetl the splendor uf his smile on lake, and 

tree, and flower. 

Then, peering through the shadowy leaves, the rain- 
drop marked on high, 

A nuny-hucd triumphal arch span all the eastern 
skv — 

He saw his glittering comrades all wing their joyooi 
flight, 



And stand — a glorious brotherhood — ^to form that 
bow of light ! 

Aspiring thoughts his spirit tlirilled — *« Oh, let me 

join them, love ! 
I'll set thy beauty's impress on yon bright arch 

al)ove, 
And, as a world's admiring gaze is raised to iris 

fair, 
'Twill deem my own dear rosebud's tint the love- 

liest color there !" 

The gentle bud released her clasp — swifl as a 
thought he flew. 

And brightly mid that glorious band he soon was 
Rowing too — 

All quivering witli delight to feel that she, his rose- 
bud bride. 

Was gazing, with a swelling heart, on this, his hour 
of pride ! 

• 

But the shadowy night came down at last — Uie 

glittering l)ow was gone, 
One little hour of triumph was all the drop had 

won : 
He had lost tlie wttrm and tender glow, his distant 

bud-love's hue. 
And he sought her sadly sorrowing — a teor-dinuned 

star of dew. 

— ♦— 

NINA TO IIIENZI* 

Leavk thee, Rienzi ! 8ix;ak not thus. 

Why should I quit thy siile 1 
8ay, shall I shrink witli craven fear. 

Thine own, and freedom's bride ? 
Whence comes the sternnesK on thy lip^ 

Needs Nina to be tried ! 



♦ It I* nwonl^il. thHt wh»*n th«« "lnnt of iho tribune*** 
Mkw, in tht; diK.*oiiti>nt nf Uir {Mviplf ami tin- withdrawnl 
uf the fnvuruf thu church, ni)pri>rirliiii4 [M'ril, ho ImJr bli 
youni; witiR M^t*k Hhdti.-r wiiii thii-v wh<i would cherish 
snd »hii-ld hvr. and IcHve him tt> iiii.H't dHn^f r ulune. Rut 
fhtf nobly pn-trrrt'd »uft'i!rin(! luid dcbth with him the 
loved, to lito with •eparatiun rn>iii him. 
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I leave tbee I didR thou win and wed 

A fond, walk pil — to (vine 
Her sinu iinnind thee in th; joy — 

To preiw her lipa to tbitn, 
And bruthe ■ love bom of the hui^ ^. 

Bnt not the loiil divine ', 
To thrill with childiih awe, vheru'er 

Thy brow grew dirk with thought, 
AnJ when tiie (hreat'ninji lightninga gleCni 

Thy daik'ning «ky alhwait. 
Shrink from the eraih, atid leave IliM Imu^ 

Amid ths wreck* it wiought 1 
Am I tiol thine — wedded to Ihea 

In heart, and aoul, and mind — 
Ulan, and Iree Rome, within my bnaat 

Ai OD one altar ihrined — 
My destiny, my very Ufe, 

Cloaely with thine entwined ! 
Than calledat me thine, when freeman flni 

Fame'a laurel on thy brow; 
And am I lett thine own — my Ion 



Lua fondly chetiahed now. 
When Rome diBhonoring auacieantB dn 

That fame to disavow ! 
Look in mine eyas ! Ihoa know'st thj hr 

Haa baen to me a heaven. 
In which my aoul hsi fioaled, like 

The one jiure rtar of even — 
Proud in the loRy conaciooaneai 

Of gloiy gnincd and given. 
Nay, drive not to look coldly, tme, 

Thon redint not of the power 
With which my heart will cHng to Hum 

In mad mirfortnne'a hour — 
Glowing more bright ita changelaa Inidl, 

Aa darker atorma shall knrer. 
And oh, Rienii ! abould Heaven dam 

Thy mcred mission done. 
How glorious 'twere to die with thee. 

My own. my worahipped on»^ ' 

As, bathed in Uving light, the day 

Diaa with the aening ran ! 
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